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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  reputation  which  Professor  Anthon  has  already  esta« 
hlished  for  himself  in  this  country,  as  a  skilful  critic,  and 
elegant  iUustrator  of  the  Latin  Classics,  renders  it  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  expatiate  here  on  that  subject.  Suffice  it, 
therefore,  to  remark,  that  the  Mneid  in  no  wise  falls  short 
of  his  previous  works,  for  lucid  exposition,  happy. render- 
ing, and  sedulous  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  his 
author. 

The  bulk,  however,  of  the  Transatlantic  edition  mili- 
tated against  its  general  introduction  into  this  country,  as 
a  School-book  ;— ^a  difficulty  which,  it  is  hoped,  has  been 
removed  by  this  Reprint.  'Those  notes  which  appeared 
needlessly  prolix  and  diffuse,  have  been  curtailed ;  some 
altogether  omitted;  in  order  that  room  might  still  be  left 
for  the  exercise  of  the  student's  ingenuity.  The  position 
of  the  notes  has  not  been  changed :  for,  although  foot- 
notes would  have,  doubtless,  been  more  easy  of  reference, 
and,  on  that  account,  more  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
adult  scholar ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  this  alteration  would 
not  have  been  equally  beneficial  to  the  school-boy,  for 
whom  this  Reprint  is  chiefly  designed.  The  Editor  has 
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found,  in  his  own  experience,  and  believes  {hat  others  will 
be  ready  to  corroborate  his  opinion,  that  when  the  annota* 
tions  are  below  the  text,  they  are  frequently  neglected  to 
be  studied  beforehand,  a  boy  relying  on  his  quickness  of 
eye,  at  the  moment  of  construing,  for  a  knowledge  of 
their  contents.  As  they  now  stand,  there  is  no  longer 
this  incentive  to  indolence.  The  Metrical  Index  has  been 
retained,  as  it  gives,  at  one  glance,  all  the  aberrations 
from  the  general  rules  of  Prosody,  which  occur  throughout 
the  twelve  books  ;  but  it  has  not  been  deemed  requisite  to 
insert  the  Index  of  Proper  Names,  as,  with  the  Classical 
Dictionary  at  his  elbow,  the  student  will  possess  all  the 
information  he  requires. 

The  present  Editor  has  performed  his  task  under  the 
conviction  that  some  service  might  be  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  classical  learning,  by  making  a  very  excellent 
book  more  accessible  to  the  rising  youth  of  this  country. 

London,  January,  1846. 
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PREFACE 


PROFESSOR   ANTHON. 


The  present  volume  contains  merely  the  Mneid  of  Virgil, 
the  Eclogues .  and  Georgia  having  heen  reserv^  for  a 
separate  work.  This  arrangement  will,  it  is  presumed,  be 
found  an  acceptable  one  to  the  student,  since  the  Georgics 
are  seldom  read  in  our  preparatory  schools,  but  most  com- 
monly form  part  of  a  college  course. 

The  text  of  the  edition  which  is  here  offered  to  the 
public  is  based  upon. that  of  Heyne  ;  but  in  numerous 
instances  changes  of  punctuation  and  new  readings  have 
been  introduced  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities.  The 
recent  and  excellent  edition  of  Heyne,  by  Wagner,  has 
been  particularly  followed;  and  the  Editor  gladly  avails 
himself  of  the  opportunity  pf  making  this .  noble  work 
better  known  to  the  American  student. 

The  notes  accompanying  the  text  have  '  been  made 
purposely  copious,  since  Virgil  is  an  author  in  the  perusal 
of  whom  the  young  scholar  stands  in  need  of  very  frequent 
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assistance.  These  notes  will  be  found  td  contain  all  that 
is  valuable  in  the  commentaries  of  the  latest  European 
editors,  such  as  Nohden,  Heinrich,  Hohler,  Thiel,  Forbi- 
ger,  Valpy,  but  more  especially  Heyne  and  Wagner. 


C.  A. 


Columbia  College, 
October  6, 1843. 
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PuBLius  ViBGiLius  Maro  wfts  bom  at  the  village  of 
Andes,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Mantua,  about  70  b.  c. 
His  father  was  of  low  birth,  having  been,  according  to 
some  authorities,  a  potter  or  brickmaker,  and,  aecording  to 
others,  the  hireling  of  a  travelling  merchant  named  Maius, 
or  Magus.  He  so  ingratiated  himself,  however,  with  his 
master,  that  he  received  his  daughter  Maia  in  marriage, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  diarge  of  a  farm  which  his 
£Either-in-law  had  acquired  in  the  vicinity  of  Mantua.  Our 
poet  was  the  of^pring  of  these  humble  parents.  The 
studies  of  Viigil  commenced  at  Cremona,  where  he  re- 
mained till  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  removed  to  Mediolanum,  and,  shortly  after,  to 
Neapolis,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  multifarious 
learning  which  ^nes  so  conspicuously  in  the  Mneid, 
During  his  residence  in  this  city  he  perused  the  most 
celebrated  Greek  writers;  and  here  he  also  studied  the 
Epicurean  system  of  philosophy,  under  Syro,  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  that  sect.  But  medicine  and  mathematics  were 
the  sciences  to  which  he  was  chiefly  addicted ;  and  to  this 
early  tincture  of  geometrical  knowledge  may,  perhaps,  in 
some  degree,  be  ascribed  his  ideas  of  luminous  order, 
and  masterly  arrangement,  and  that  regularity  of  thought, 
as  well  as  exactness  of  expression,  by  which  all  his 
writings  were  distinguished.. 
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It  does  not  seem  certain,  or  even  probable,  tbat  Virgil 
vent. at  all  to  Rome  from  Naples.  .It. rather  appears  that 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  to  the  charge  o»f  his 
paternal  farm.  While  residing  here,  and  turning  his 
attention  in  part  to  poetic  composition,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Pollio,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Antony  to 
the  command  of  the  district  in  which  the  farm  of  Virgil 
lay.  Pollio,' observing  his  poetic  talents,  and  pleased  with 
his  amiable  manners,  became  his  patron  and  protector; 
and  as  •  long  as  this  chief .  continued  in  .  command  of  the 
Mantuan  district,  Virgil  was  relieved  from  all  •  exaction, 
and  protected  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  property. 
This  tranquillity,-  however,  was  destined  to  be  rudely 
disturbed.  Previously  to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  trium- 
virs, had  promised  to  their  soldiers  the  lands  belonging  to 
some  of  the  richest  towns  of  the  empire.  Augustus  re* 
turned  to  Italy  in  a.u.c.  712,  after  his  victory  at.Philippi, 
and  found 'it  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy  these  claims,  to 
commence-a  division  of  lands  in  Italy,  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  even  than  he  had  intended.  Cremona,  unfortunately, 
having  espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus,  became  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  victorious  party,  and  its  territory  was 
accordingly  divided  among  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the 
triumvir.  This  territory,  however,  not  proving  sufficient, 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  district 
of  Mantua,  in  which  the  farm  of  Virgil  lay.  The  poet,  no 
longer  protected  by  Pollio  (whose  power,  it  would  seem, 
had  been  diminished  in  consequence  of  his  too  close 
adherence  to  Antony),  was  dispossessed  of  his  little  pro- 
perty under  circumstances  of  peculiar  violence.  His  per- 
sonal, safety) was  even  endangered ;  and  he  was  compelled, 
on  one  occasion,  to.  escape,  the  fury  of  the  centurion  Arriua 
by  swimming  over  the  Mincius.. 
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At  this  juDcture^  Virgil  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  Alphenus  Varus,  with  whom  he  had  studied 
philosophy  at  Naples,  under  Syro  the  Epicurean,  and  who 
now  either  succeeded  Pollio  in  the  command  of  the  district, 
or  was  appointed  by  Augustus  to  superintend  in  that 
quarter  the  division  of  the  lands.  Under  his  protection 
Viigil  twice  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
not  only  by  Maecenas,  but  by  Augustus  himself,  from 
whom  he  procured  the  restoration  of  the  patrimony  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived.  This  happened  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  714  a.u.c.  ;  and  during  the  course 
of  that  season,  in  gratitude  for  the  favours  he  had  received, 
he  composed  his  eclogue  entitled  Tityrus.  The  remaining 
eclogues,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  tenth,  called 
Gallus,  were  produced  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Virgil  had  now  spent  three  years  in  the  composition  of 
pastoral  poetry,  and  in  constant  residence  on  his  farm, 
except  during  the  two  journeys  to  Rome  which  he  was 
compelled  to  undertake  for  its  preservation.  The  situation 
of  his  residence,  however,  being  low  and  humid,  and  the 
climate  chill  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  his  delicate 
constitution,  and  the  pulmonary  complaint  with  which  he 
was  affected,  induced  him,  about  the  year  714  or  715  a.u.c, 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  to  seek  a  warmer 
sky.  To  this  change,  it  may  be  conjectured,  he  was 
further  instigated  by  his  increasing  celebrity,  and  the 
extension  of  his  poetic  fame.  On  quitting  his  paternal 
fields,  therefore,  he  first  proceeded  to  the  capital.  Here 
his  private  fortune  was  considerably  augmented  by  the 
liberality  of  Maecenas ;  and  such  was  the  favour  he  pos-*- 
sessed  with  his  patron,  that  we  find  him,  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  introducing  Horace  to  the  notice  of  this 
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minister.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  he  never  asked  any 
thing  of  Augustus  that  was  refused ;  and  Donatus,  his 
biographer,  even  affirms,  though,  .it  must  be  confessed, 
without  the  least  probability,  that  Augustus  consulted  him 
with  regard  to  his  resignation  of  the  government,  as  a  sort 
of  umpire  between  Maecenas  and  Agrippa. 

It  was  probably  during  this  period  of  favour  with  the 
emperor  and  his  minister,  that  Virgil  contributed  the  verses 
in  celebration  of  the  deity  who  presided  over  the  gardens  of 
Mseeenas;  and  wrote,  though  without  acknowledging  it, 
that  well-known  distich  in  honour  of  Augustus  : 

Nocte  pliilt  tot&  ;  redennt  spectacula  mane  ; 
DiviBum  imperium  cum  Jove  Cfeaar  faabet. 

The  story  goes  on  to  relate,  that  Bathyllus,  a  contemptible 
poet  of  the  day,  claimed  these  verses  as  his  own,  and  was 
liberally  rewarded.  Vexed. at  the  imposture,  Virgil  again 
wrote  the  verses  in  question  near  the  palace,  and  under 
then), 

Ho8  ego  versiculos  feci,  tulit  alter  honores ; 

with  the  beginning  of  another  line  in  these  words, 

Sic  TOB  non  vobis, 

four  times  repeated.  Augustus  wished  the  lines  to  be 
finished ;  Bathyllus  seemed  unable ;  and  Virgil  at  last,  by 
completing  the  stanza  in  the  following  order. 

Sic  tob  non  vobis  nidificatis  aves ; 
Sic  voB  non  vobiB  vellera  fertia  oves ; 
Sic  VOB  non  vobis  meliiiicatis  apes  ; 
Sic  VOB  non  vobis  fertis  aratra  boves, 

proved  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  distich,  and  <  the 
poetical  usurper  became  the  sport  and  ridicule  of  Rome. 
During  his  residence  at  Rome,  Virgil  inhabited  a  house  on 
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the  Egquiline  Hill,  which  was  furnished  with  an  excellent 
library,,  and  was  pleasantly  situated  near  the  gardens  of 
Maecenas.  The  supposed  site,  and  even  ruins  of  this 
mansion,  were  long  shown  to  modem  travellers.  Yet, 
however  enviable  was  Virgil's  present  lot,  the  bustle  and 
luxury  of  an  immense  capital  were  little  suited  to  his 
taste,  to  his  early  habits,  or  to  the  delicacy  of  his  constitu- 
tion, while  the  observance  and'  attention  he  met  with  were 
strongly  repugnant  to  the  retiring  modesty  of  his  disposi- 
tion. Such  was  the  popularity  which  he  derived  from  his 
general  character  and  talents,  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
some  of  his  verses  were'  recited  in  the  theatre,  the  whole 
audience  rose  to  salute  Virgil,  who  was  present,  with 
the  same  respect  which  they  would  have  paid  to  the 
emperor.  And  so  great  was  the*  annoyance  which  he 
felt  on  being  gazed  at  and  followed  in  the  streets  of 
Rome-  that  he  sought  shelter,  it  is  said,-  in  the  nearest 
shops  or  alleys  from  public  observation.  At  the  period 
when  Virgil  enjoyed  so  much  honour  and  popularity 
in  the  capital,  Naples  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  illustrious 
and  literary  men.  Thither  he  retired  about  a.u;c.  717i 
when  in  the  thirty*third  year  of  his  age;  and  he  continued, 
during-  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  dwell  chiefly  in  that 
city,  or  at  a  delightful  villa  which  he  possessed  in  the 
Campania  Felix,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nola,  ten  miles 
east  of  Naples.  About  the  time  when  he  first  went  to 
reside  at  Naples,  he  commenced  his  Georgian  by  order  of 
Msecenas,  and  continued,  for  the  seven  following  years, 
closely  occupied  with  the*  composition  of  that  inimitable 
poem.       ^ 

The  genius  of  Virgil,  being  attended  with  some  degree  of 
diffidence,  seems  to  have  gained,  by  slow  steps,  the  measure 
of  confidence  which  at  length  emboldened  him  to  attempt 
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epic  poetry.  He  had  begun  his  experience  in  vene  with 
humble  efforts  in  the  pastoral  line ;  though  even  there  we 
behold  his  ardent  muse  frequently  bursting  the  barriers  by 
which  she  ought  naturally  to  have  been  restrained.  He 
next  undertook  the  bolder  and  wider  topic  of  husbandry; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  finished  this  subject  with 
unrivalled  success,  that  he  presumed  to  write  the  jEneid, 
This  poem,  which  occupied  him  till  his  death,  was  com* 
menced  in  a.u.c.  724,  the  same  year  in  which  he  had 
completed  his  Georgics.  After  he  had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  its  composition,  the  greatest  curiosity  and 
interest  concerning  it  began  to  be  felt  at  Rome.  A  work, 
it  was  generally  believed,  was  in  progress,  which  would 
eclipse  the  fame  of  the  Iliad.  Augustus  himself  at  length 
became  desirous  of  reading  the  poem  so  far  as  it  had  been 
carried ;  and,  in  the  year  729,  while  absent  from  Rome  on 
a  military  expedition  against  the  Cantabrians,  he  wrote  to 
the  author  from  the  extremity  of  his  empire,  entreating 
him  to  be  allowed  a  perusal  of  it.  Macrobius  has  pre- 
served one  of  Virgil's  answers  to  Augustus:  "I  have  of 
late  received  from  you  frequent  letters.  With  regard  to 
my  ^neas,  if,  by  Hercules,  it  were  worth  your  listening 
to,  I  would  willingly  send  it.  But  so  vast  is  the  under- 
taking, that  I  almost  appear  to  myself  to  have  commenced 
such  a  work  from  some  defect  in  judgment  or  understand- 
ing ;  especially  since,  as  you  know,  other  and  far  higher 
studies  are  required  for  such  a  performance."  {Sat.  i.  24.) 
Prevailed  on,  at  length,  by  these  importunities,  Viigil, 
about  a  year  after  the  return  of  Augustus,  recited  to  him 
the  sixth  book,  in  presence  of  his  sister  Octavi^,  who  had 
recently  lost  her  only  son  Marcellus,  the  darling  of  Rome, 
and  the  adopted  child  of  Augustus.  The  poet,  probably, 
in  prospect  of  this  recitation,  had  inserted  the  affecting 
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passage  in  which  he  allades  to  the  premature  death  of  the 
beloved  youth: 

0  nate,  ingentem  luctum  ne  quaere  tuorom,  &c. 

But  he  had  skilfully  suppressed  the  name  of  Marcellus 
till  he  came  to  the  line, 

Tu  MarceUus  eris — ^manibiu  date  lilia  plenis. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  widowed  mother  of 
MarceUus  swooned  away  at  the  pathos  of  these  verses, 
which  no  one,  even  at  this  day,  can  read  unmoved.  Virgil 
is  said  to  have  received  from  the  afflicted  parent  10,000 
sesterces  {dena  sestertia)  for  each  verse  of  this  celebrated 
passage.  Having  brought  the  JEneid  to  a  conclusion,  but 
not  the  perfection  which  he  wished  to  bestow  upon  it, 
Yii^l,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  wish  of  his  friends, 
resolved  to  travel  into  Greece,  that  he  might  correct  and 
polish  this  great  production  at  leisure  in  that  land  of  poetic 
imagination.  It  was  on  undertaking  this  voyage  that 
Horace  addressed  to  him  the  affectionate  Ode  beginning, 

Sic  te  Diva  potens  Cypri,  &c.  (i.  3.) 

Virgil  proceeded  directly  to  Athens,  where  he  commenced 
the  revisal  of  his  epic  poem,  and  added  the  magnificent 
Introduction  to  the  third  book  of  the  Georgics.  He  had 
been  thus  engaged  for  some  mouths  at  Athens,  when 
Augustus  arrived  at  that  city,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  from 
a  progress  through  his  eastern  dominions.  When  he  em- 
barked for  Greece,  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Virgil  to 
have  spent  three  years  in  that  country,  in  the  correction  of 
his  poem ;  after  which  he  proposed  to  pass  his  days  in  his 
native  country  of  Mantua,  and  devote  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  or  to  the  composition  of  some 
great  historical  poem.     The  arrival  of  Augustus,  however, 

a 
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iBdiioe4  him  to  «korten  his  stay,  and  to  embraoe  the  oppmr- 
tunity  of  returning  to  Italy  in  the  retinue  of  the  emperor. 
But  the  hand  of  death  was  already  upon  him.  From  his 
youth  he  had  been  of  a  delicate  constitution  ;  and,  as  age 
advanced,  he  was  afflicted  with  frequent  headaches,  asthma, 
and  spitting  of  blood.  Even  the  climate  of  Naples  could 
not  preserve  him  from  frequent  attacks  of  these  maladies, 
fmd  their  worst  symptoms  had  increased  during  bis  resi- 
dence in  Greece.  The  vessel  in  which  he  embarked  with 
^e  emperor  touched  at  Me^ara,  where  be  was  seized  with 
great  debility  and  languor.  When  he  again  went  on 
board,  his  distemper  was  so  increased  by  the  motioQ  and 
agitation  of  the  vessel,  that  he  expired  a  few  days  after  be 
bad  landed  at  Brundisium,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Italy.  His  death  happened  a.u.c.  734,  when  he  was  in 
the  51st  year  of  his  age.  When  he  felt  its  near  appro^h, 
he  ordered  his  friends  Varius  and  Plotius  Tqcca,  who  were 
then  with  him,  to  bum  the  ^neid  as  an  imperfect  poem* 
Augustus,  however,  interpoled  to  save  a  work  which  he  no 
doubt  saw  would  at  once  confer  immortality  on  the  poet 
and  on  the  prince  who  patronized  him.  It  was  accord- 
ingly intrusted  to  Varius  and  Tucea,  with  a  power  to 
revise  and  retrench,  but  with  a  charge  that  they  should 
make  no  additions;  a  command  which  they  so  strictly 
observed  as  not  to  complete  even  the  hemisdchs  which  had 
been  left  imperfect.  They  are  said,  however,  to  have 
struck  out  twenty-two  verses  from  the  second  book,  where 
iEneas,  perceiving  Helen  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  Troy, 
intends  to  slay  her,  till  his  design  is  prevented  by  his 
goddess  mother.  These  lines,  accordingly,  were  wanting 
in  many  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  but  they  have  been 
subsequently  restored  to  their  place.  There  was  also  a 
report  long  ourrenl,  that  Varius  had  made  a  change,  which 
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Still  subsists,  in  the  arrangement  of  two  of  the  books,  by 
transposing  the  order  of  the  second  and  third,  the  latter 
having  stood  first  in  the  original  manuscript.  According 
to  some  accounts,  the  four  lines  **IIU  ego  quondam,**  &e., 
which  are  still  prefixed  to  the  Mneid  in  many  editions^ 
were  expunged  by  Yarius  and  Tucca ;  but,  according  to 
others,  they  never  were  written  by  Virgil,  and  are  no 
better  than  an  interpolation  of  the  middle  ages.  Virgil 
bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth,  which  was 
considerable,  to  a  brother.  The  remainder  was  divided 
among  his  patron  Mscenas,  and  his  friends  Varius  and 
Tucca.  Before  his  death,  he  had  also  commanded  that  his 
bones  should  be  carried  to  Naples,  where  he  had  lived  so 
long  and  so  happily.  This  order  was  fulfilled,  under 
charge  of  Augustus  himself.  According  to  the  most 
ancient  tradition  and  the  most  commonly-received  opinion, 
the  tomb  of  Virgil  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of 
Naples,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Pausilippo,  and  over  the 
entrance  to  the  grotto  or  subterraneous  passage  which  has 
been  cut  through  its  ridge,  on  the  road  leading  from  Naples 
to  Pnteoli.  Cluverius  and  Addison,  indeed,  have  placed  the 
tomb  on  the  other  side  of  Naples,  near  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius ;  but  the  other  opinion  is  based  upon  the  common 
tradition  of  the  country,  and  accords  with  the  belief  of 
Petrarch,  Sannazarius,  and  Bembo:  it  may  still  be 
cherished,  therefore,  by  the  traveller  who  climbs  the  hill  of 
Pansilippoy  and  he  may  still  think  that  he  hails  the  shade 
of  Virgil  on  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  veneration  which  the  Romans 
entertained  for  the  works  of  Virgil,  his  sepulchre  was 
neglected  before  the  time  of  Martial,  who  declares  that  Silius 
Italicus  first  restored  its  long*forgotten  honours.  What  is 
at  present  called  the  tomb,  is  in  the  form  of  a  small, 
a2 
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square,  flat-roofed  building,  placed  on  a  sort  of  platform, 
near  the  brow  of  a  precipice  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
sheltered  by  a  superincumbent  rock.  Half  a  century  ago, 
when  More  travelled  in  Italy,  an  ancient  laurel  (a  shoot 
•perhaps  of  the  same  which  Petrarch  had  planted)  overhung 
the  simple  edifice.  (More's  Travels^  Letter  65.)  Within 
the  low  vaulted  cell  was  once  placed  the  urn  supposed  to 
contain  the  ashes  of  Virgil.  Pietro  Stefano,  who  lived  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  mentions  that  he  had  seen  the  urn, 
with  the  epitaph  inscribed  on  it,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  poet  himself  a  few  moments  before  his 
death : 

Mantua  me  genoit ;  Calabri  rapnere  ;  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope.    Cedni  poacua,  rura,  duces. 

Passing  by  the  Eclogues  and  Georgia^  our  remarks  on 
which  will  be  reserved  for  a  future  occasion,  we  will 
conclude  the  present  biographical  sketch  with  a  few 
observations  on  the  jEneid.  This  production  has  for  its 
subject  the  settlement  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  and, 
belonging  to  a  nobler  class  of  poetry  than  the  Georgics,  is 
almost  equally  perfect  in  its  kind.  It  ranks,  indeed,  in  the 
very  highest  order,  and  it  was  in  this  exalted  species  that 
Virgil  was  most  fitted  to  excel.  Undisturbed  by  excess  of 
passion,  and  never  hurried  away  by  the  current  of  ideas, 
he  calmly  consigned  to  immortal  verse  the  scenes  which 
his  fancy  had  first  painted  as  lovely,  and  which  his  under- 
standing had  afterward  approved.  The  extent,  too,  and 
depth  of  design  proposed  in  the  jEneid  rendered  this 
subjection  to  the  judgment  indispensable. 

The  chief  objection  which  critics  in  all  ages  have  urged 
against  the  jEneid,  or,  at  least,  against  the  poetical  cha- 
racter of  its  author,  is  the  defect  in  what  forms  the  most 
essential  quality  of  a  poet,  originality  and  the  power  of 
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invention.  It  has  never,  indeed,  been  denied  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  species  of  invention,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which 
consists  in  placing  ideas  that  have  been  preoccupied  in  a 
new  light,  or  presenting  assemblages,  which  have  been 
already  exhibited,  in  a  new  point  of  view.  Nor  has  it 
been  disputed  that  he  often  succeeds  in  bestowing  on  them 
the  charm  of  novelty,  by  the  power  of  more  perfect  diction, 
and  by  that  poetic  touch  which  transmutes  whatever  it 
lights  on  into  gold.  But  it  is  alleged  that  he  has  con- 
trived few  incidents,  and  opened  up  no  new  veins  of 
thought.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  dramatic 
writers,  instead  of  contriving  plots  of  their  own,  translated 
the  master-pieces  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Menander. 
The  same  imitative  spirit  naturally  enough  prevailed  in 
the  first  attempts  at  epic  poetry.  When  any  beautiful 
model  exists  in  an  art,  it  so  engrosses  and  intimidates  the 
mind,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  that,  in  order  to  execute 
successfully  any  work  of  a  similar  description,  the  ap- 
proved prototype  must  be  imitated.  It  is  supposed  that 
what  had  pleased  once,  must  please  always ;  and  circum- 
stances, in  themselves  unimportant,  or  perhaps  accidental, 
are  converted  into  general  and  immutable  rules.  It  was 
natural  then  for  the  Romans,  struck  with  admiration  at 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  productions  of  the  epic  muse  of 
Greece,  to  follow  her  lessons  with  servility.  The  mind  of 
Virgil  also  led  him  to  imitation.  His  excellence  lay  in 
the  propriety,  beauty,  and  majesty  of  his  poetical  cha- 
racter, in  his  judicious  contrivance  of  composition,  his 
correctness  of  drawing,  his  purity  of  taste,  his  artful  adap- 
tation of  the  conceptions  of  others  to  his  own  purposes, 
and  his  skill  in  the  combination  of  materials.  Accordingly, 
when  Virgil  first  applied  himself  to  frame  a  poem,  which 
might  celebrate  his  imperial  master,  and  emulate  the  pro- 
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ductions  of  Greeoe,  in  a  department  of  poetry  wherein  sbe 
was  as  yet  unrivalled,  he  first  naturally  hent  a  reverent 
eye  on  Homer ;  and,  though  he  differed  widely  from  his 
Grecian  master  in  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  genius,  he 
became  his  most  strict  and  devoted  disciple.  The  Latin 
dramatists,  in  preparing  their  pieces  for  the  stage,  had  fre- 
quently compounded  them  of  the  plots  of  two  Greek  plays, 
melted,  as  it  were,  into  one;  and  thus  compensated  for 
the  want  of  invention  and  severe  simplicity  of  composition 
by  greater  richness  and  variety  of  incident.  From  their 
example,  Virgil  comprehended  in  his  plan  the  arguments 
of  both  the  lUad  and  Odyssey ;  the  one  serving  him  as  a 
guide  for  the  wanderings  and  adventures  .of  his  hero  pre- 
vious to  the  landing  in  Latium,  and  the  other  as  a  model 
for  the  wars  which  he  sustained  in  Italy,  to  gain  his  des- 
tined bride  Lavinia.  He  had  thus  before  him  all  the 
beauties  and  deiects  of  Homer,  as  lights  to  gaze  at,  and  as 
rocks  to  be  shunned,  with  the  judgment  of  ages  on  both, 
as  a  chart  which  might  conduct  him  to  yet  greater  per- 
fection. In  the  Iliads  however,  there  was  this  superiority, 
that  a  sense  pf  injury  (easily  communicated  to  the  reader) 
existed  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  in  the  Odyssey^  we  feel, 
as  it  were,  the  hero's  desire  of  returning  to  his  native 
country.  But  both  these  ruling  principles  of  action  are 
wanting  in  the  JEneidj  where  the  Trojans  rather  inflict 
than  sustain  injury,  and  reluctantly  seek  a  settlement  in 
new  and  unknown  lands. 

Another  objection  made  to  the  MnM  is  its  occasional 
violation  of  the  order  of  time,  and  among  the  instances  of 
anachronism  that  have  been  cited  by  industrious  critics, 
the  one  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  Dido  occupies  a  pro- 
minent place.  The  whole  question  relative  to  Dido  is 
discussed  by  Heyne  in  the  first  Excursus  to  the  fourth 
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^neid.  He  divides  the  earlier  history  of  Carthage  into 
three  epochs :  the  first  comrnences  fifty  years  hefore  the 
taking  of  Troy;  the  second,  173  years  after  the  former; 
and  the  third,  190  years  still  later.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  third  epoch  he  makes  Dido  to  have  flourished,  and 
to  have  improved,  not,  however,  to  have  founded,  the  city, 
which,  in  fact,  existed  long  hefore.  Now  Virgil  has  just 
so  far  availed  himself  of  ancient  traditions  as  to  give  pro- 
hahility  to  his  narration,  and  to  support  it  by  the  prisca 
files  facto.  He  wrote,  however,  at  such  a  distance  of  time 
from  the  events  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his 
poem,  and  the  events  themselves  were  so  obscure,  that  he 
could  depart  fr^m  history  without  violating  probability. 
Thus,  it  appears  from  chronology,  that  Dido  lived  many 
hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  war :  but  the  point  was 
one  of  obscure  antiquity,  known  perhaps  to  few  readers, 
and  not  very  precisely  ascertained.  Hence,  so  far  was  the 
violence  offered  to  chronology  from  revolting  his  country- 
men, that  Ovid,  who  was  so  knowing  in  ancient  histories 
and  fables,  wrote  an  heroic  epistle  as  addressed  by  Dido  to 
^neas. 

Besides  the  well-known  and  authentic  works  of  Virgil 
that  have  now  been  enumerated,  several  poems  still  exist, 
which  are  very  generally  ascribed  to  him,  but  which,  from 
their  inferiority,  are  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  his 
early  youth.  Of  these  the  longest  is  the  CuleXf  which 
has  been  translated  by  Spenser  under  the  title  of  Virgil's 
Gnat,  Its  authenticity,  however,  has  been  doubted.  The 
Cirist  the  Moretum,  and  the  Copat  complete  the  list. 
(DuNLOP,  History  of  Roman  Literature^  vol.  iii.  p.  68, 
seqq.) 
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Arma  virumque  cano,  Trojse  qui  primus  ab  oris 

Italiam,  fato  profngus,  Laviniaque  venit 

Litora :  multum  ille  et  terris  jactatus  et  alto, 

Vi  superum,  saevae  memorem  Junonis  ob  iram ; 

Multa  quoque  et  bello  passus,  dum  conderet  urbem,  5 

Inferretque  deos  Latio :  genus  unde  Latinum, 

Albanique  patres,  atque  altse  mcenia  Romas. 

Musa,  mihi  causas  memora,  quo  numine  lasso, 
Quidve  dolens,  regina  deuin  tot  volvere  casus 
Insignem  pietate  viram,  tot  adire  labores  10 

Impulerit.     Taataene  animis  ccelestibus  irae  ? 

Urbs  antiqua  fuit ;  Tyrii  tenuere  coloni : 
Carthago,  Italiam  contra  Tiberinaque  longe 
Ostia,  dives  opum,  studiisque  asperrima  belli : 
Quam  Juno  fertur  terris  magis  omnibus  unam  15 

Posthabita  coluisse  Samo ;  hie  illius  arma, 
Hie  currus  fuit ;  hoc  regnum  dea  gentibus  esse, 
SI  qua  fata  sinant,  jam  turn  tenditque  fovetque. 
Progeniem  sed  enim  Trojano  a  sanguine  duci 
Audierat,  Tyrias  olim  quae  verteret  arces  ;  20 

Hinc  populum,  late  regem,  belloque  superbum, 
Venturum  excidio  Libyae  ;  sic  volvere  Parcas. 
Id  metuens,  veterisque  memor  Satumia  belli, 
Prima  quod  ad  Trojam  pro  caris  gesserat  Argis : 
Nee  dum  etiam  causae  irarum  saevique  dolores  25 

Exciderant  animo ;  manet  altd  mente  rep6stum 
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Judicium  Paridis,  spretaeque  injuria  formae, 

Et  genus  in  visum,  et  rapti  Ganymedis  honores : 

His  accensa  super,  jactatos  aequore  toto 

Troas,  reliquias  Danaiim  atque  immitis  Acfailli,  30 

Arcebat  longe  Latio ;  multosque  per  annos 

Errabant,  acti  fatis,  maria  omnia  circum. 

Tantae  moiis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem. 

Vix,  e  conspectu  Siculse  telluris,  in  altum 
Vela  dabant  laeti,  et  spumas  salis  sere  ruebant ;  35 

Quum  Juno,  setemum  servans  sub  pectore  vulnus, 
Hsec  secum  :  Mene  incepto  desistere  victam, 
Nee  posse  Italia  Teucrorum  avertere  regem  ? 
Quippe  vetor  fatis !     Pallasne  exurere  dassem 
Argivum,  atque  ipsos  potuit  submergere  ponto,  40 

Unius  ob  noxam  et  furias  Ajacis  Oilei  ? 
Ipsa,  Jovis  rapidum  jaculata  e  nubibas  ignem, 
Disjecitque  rates,  evertitque  aequora  ventis ; 
Ilium,  exspirantem  transfixo  pectore  flammas, 
Turbine  corripuit,  scopuloque  infixit  acuto.  45 

Ast  ego,  quae  divum  incedo  regina,  Jovisque 
Et  soror  et  conjux,  un4  cum  gente  tot  annos 
Bella  gero.     Et  quisquam  numen  Junonis  adorat 
Praeterea,  aut  supplex  aris  imponet  honorem  ? 

Talia  flammato  secum  dea  corde  volutans,  50 

Nimborum  in  patriam,  loca  foeta  furentibus  anstris, 
^oliam  venit.     Hie  vasto  rex  ^olus  antro 
Luctantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  frenat. 
Illi  indignantes,  magno  cum  murmure  roontis,  55 

Circum  claustra  fremunt.     Cels^  sedet  ^olus  arce, 
Sceptra  tenens,  mollitque  animos,  et  temperat  iras. 
Ni  faciat,  maria  ac  terras  coelumque  profundum 
Quippe  ferant  rapidi  secum,  verrantque  per  auras. 
Sed  pater  omnipotens  speluncis  abdidit  atris,  60 

Hoc  metuens ;  molemque  et  montes  insuper  altos 
Imposuit ;  regemque  dedit,  qui  foedere  certo 
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£t  premere,  et  laz.as  sdret  dare  jassus  habenas. 

Ad  quern  turn  Juno  supplex  his  vcxdbns  uaa  est : 

^ole,  namque  tibi  divum  pater,  atque  hominum  rex,      65 

£t  mulcere  dedit  fluctns  et  tollere  Tento, 

Gens  inimica  mihi  Tyirhenum  navigat  sequor, 

Ilium  in  Italiam  portans,  victosque  Penates : 

Incute  vim  ventis,  snbmersasque  obrue  puppes  ; 

Aut  age  diversos,  et  diffjice  corpora  ponto.  70 

Sunt  mihi  bis  septem  praestanti  corpore  nympbas, 

Quarum,  quse  forma  pulcherrima  Deiopea 

Connubio  jungam  stabili,  propriamque  dicabo ; 

Omnes  at  tecum,  meritis  pro  talibus,  annos 

Exigat,  et  pulchri  faeiat  te  prole  parentem.  75 

^olus  hsBC  contra :  Tuus,  O  regina,  quid  optes, 
Explorare  labor ;  mihi  jussa  capessere  fas  est, 
Tu  mihi,  quodcumque  hoc  regni,  tu  sceptra  Jovemque 
Concilias  ;  tu  das  epulis  accumbere  diviim, 
Nimbommque  facis  tempestatumque  potentem.  80 

Hsc  ubi  dicta,  cavum  conversd  cuspide  montem 
Impulit  in  latus ;  ac  venti,  velut  agmine  facto, 
Qua  data  porta,  ruunt,  et  terras  turbine  perflant. 
Incubuere  mari,  totumque  a  sedibus  imis 
Una  Eurusque  Notusque  ruunt,  creberque  procellis         85 
Africus,  et  vastos  yolvunt  ad  Htora  fluctus. 
Insequitur  clamorque  Tirdm,  stridorque  rudentum. 
Eripiunt  subito  nubes  ccelumque  diemque 
Teucrorum  ex  oculis ;  ponto  nox  incubat  atra. 
Intonuere  poli,  et  crebris  micat  ignibus  eether ;  90 

Prsesentemque  viris  intentant  omnia  mortem. 
Extemplo  Mnesd  solvuntur  frigore  membra  ; 
Ingemit,  et,  duplices  tendens  ad  sidera  palmas, 
Talia  voce  refert :  O  terque  quaterque  beati, 
Quia  ante  ora  patrum,  Trojse  sub  mcenibus  altis,  95 

Contigit  oppetere  !  O  Danaiim  fortissimo  gentis, 
Tydide,  mene  Iliacis  occumbere  campis 
Non  potuisse,  tu4que  animam  banc  effiindere  dextrll ! 
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Ssevus  ubi  Macides  telo  jacet  Hector,  nbi  ingens 
Sarpedon ;  ubi  tot  Simois  correpta  sub  undis  100 

Scuta  virum  galeasque  et  fortia  corpora  volvit. 

Talia  jactanti  stridens  Aquilone  procella 
Velum  ad  versa  ferit,  fiuctusque  ad  sidera  tollit : 
Franguntur  rem! ;  turn  prora  avertit,  et  undis 
Dat  latus;  insequitur  cumulo  prseruptus  aquae  mons.    105 
Hi  summo  in  fluctu  pendent ;  bis  unda  debisoens 
Terram  inter  fluctus  aperit ;  furit  aestus  arenis. 
Tres  Notus  abreptas  in  saxa  latentia  torquet : 
Saxa,  Yocant  Itali  mediis  quse  in  fiuctibus  Aras, 
Dorsum  immane  mari  summo.     Tres  Eurus  ab  alto      110 
In  brevia  et  syrtes  urguet,  miserabile  visu ! 
Illiditque  vadis,  atque  aggere  cingit  arense. 
Unam,  quae  Lycios  fidumque  vehebat  Oronten, 
Ipsius  ante  oculos  ingens  a  vertice  pontus 
In  puppim  ferit:  excutitur  pronusque  magister  115 

Yolvitur  in  caput :  ast  illam  ter  fluctus  ibidem 
Torquet  agens  circum,  et  rapidus  vorat  aequore  vortex 
Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto ; 
Arma  virum,  tabulaeque,  et  Troia  gaza  per  undas. 
Jam  validam  Ilionei  navem,  jam  fortis  Achatae,  120 

£t  qua  vectus  Abas,  et  qua  grandaevus  Aletes, 
Vicit  biems ;  laxis  laterum  compagibus  omnes 
Accipiunt  inimicum  imbrem,  rimisque  fatiscunt. 

Interea,  magno  misceri  murmure  pontum, 
Emissamque  hiemem  sensit  Neptunus,  et  imis  125 

Stagna  refusa  vadis.     Oraviter  commotus,  et  alto 
Prospiciens,  summll  pladdum  caput  extulit  undL 
Disjectam  ^neae  toto  videt  aequore  classem, 
Fiuctibus  oppressos  Troas  coelique  ruinll : 
Nee  latuere  doli  fratrem  Junonis  et  irae.  ISO 

Eurum  ad  se  Zephyrumque  vocat ;  dehinc  talia  &tur : 
Tantane  vos  generis  tenuit  fiducia  vestri  ? 
Jam  ccelum  terramque  meo  sine  numine,  Venti, 
Miscere,  et  tantas  audetis  toUere  moles  ? 
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Quos  ego — sed  motos  prsestat  componere  fiuctus.  135 

Post  mihi  non  simili  poen4  commissa  luetis. 
Maturate  fugam,  regique  hsc  dicite  vestro : 
Non  illi  imperium  pelagi,  ssvumque  tridentem, 
Sed  mihi  sorte  datum.     Tenet  ille  immania  saxa, 
Yestras,  Eure,  domos :  1114  se  jactet  in  aul4  140 

^olus,  et  dauso  ventorum  carcere  regnet. 

Sic  ait,  et  dicto  citius  tumida  aequora  placat ; 
Collectasque  fugat  nubes,  solemque  reducit. 
Cyniothoe  simul  et  Triton  adnixus  acnto 
Detrudunt  naves  scopulo;  levat  ipse  tridenti,  145 

£t  vastas  aperit  syrtes,  et  temperat  aequor ; 
Atque  rotis  snmmas  levibus  perlabitur  undas. 
Ac  veluti  magno  in  populo  quum  saepe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  saevitque  animis  ignobile  vulgus, 
Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant ;  furor  anna  ministrat :      150 
Turn,  pietate  gravem  ac  mentis  si  forte  vlrum  quern 
Conspexerci  silent,  arrectisque  auribus  adstant ; 
Ille  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet : 
Sic  cunctas  pelagi  cecidit  fragor,  sequora  postquam 
Prospiciens  genitor,  coeloque  invectus  aperto,  155 

Flectit  equos,  curruque  volans  dat  lora  secundo. 

Defessi  ^neadse,  quae  proxima,  litora  cursu 
Contendunt  petere,  et  Libyae  vertuntur  ad  oras. 

Est  in  secessu  longo  locus  :  insula  portum 
Efficit  objectu  laterum,  quibus  omnis  ab  alto  160 

Frangitur,  inque  sinus  sdndit  sese  unda  reductos : 
Hinc  atque  hinc  vastse  rupes,  geminique  minantur 
In  coelum  scopuli,  quorum  sub  vertice  late 
MquoTtL  tuta  silent :  turn  silvis  scena  coruscis 
Desuper,  honentique  atrum  nemus  imminet  umbr4 :      165 
Fronte  sub  adversd  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum ; 
Intus  aquse  dulces,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo ; 
Nympbarum  domus*     Hie  fessas  non  vincula  naves 
Ulla  tenent ;  unco  non  alligat  ancora  morsu. 
Hue  septem  .tineas  collectis  navibus  omni  170 
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Ex  numero  subit ;  ac,  magno  telluris  amore 

Egressi,  optata  potiuntur  Troes  areni, 

£t  sale  tabentes  artos  in  litore  ponunt. 

Ac  primum  silici  scintUIam  excudit  Achates, 

Suscepitque  ignem  foliis,  atqae  arida  circam  175 

Nutrimenta  dedit,  rapnitque  in  fomite  flammam. 

Turn  Cererem  corruptam  nndia,  Cerealiaque  arma, 

Expediunt  fessi  rerum  ;  fragesque  receptas 

Et  torrere  parant  flammis,  et  frangere  sazo. 

^neas  scopalum  interea  conscendit,  et  omnem  180 

Prospectum  late  pelago  petit ;  Anthea  si  quern 
Jactatum  vento  videat,  Phrygiasque  biremes, 
Aut  Capyn,  aut  celsis  in  pnppibns  arma  Caici. 
Navem  in  conspectu  nuUam ;  tres  litore  oervos 
Prospicit  errantes  ;  hos  tota  armenta  sequuntur  185 

A  tergo,  et  longum  per  valles  pascitur  agmen. 
Constitit  hlCf  arcamque  manu  celeresqne  sagittas 
Corripuit,  fidus  quse  tela  gerebat  Achates ; 
Ductoresque  ipsos  primum,  capita  alta  ferentes 
Comibus  arboreis,  stemit,  turn  Tulgos;  et  omnem         190 
Miscet  agens  telis  nemora  inter  frondea  torbam. 
Nee  prius  absistit,  quam  septem  ingentia  yictor 
Corpora  fundat  humi,  et  numerum  cum  navibus  sequet. 
Hinc  portum  petit,  et  socios  partitur  in  omoes. 
Vina  bonus  quae  deinde  cadis  oner4rat  Acestes  195 

Litore  Trinacrio,  dederatque  abeuntibus  heros, 
Dividit,  et  dictis  moerentia  pectora  mulcet : 

O  socii  (neque  enim  ignari  sumus  ante  maloruni), 
O  passi  graviora,  dabit  Deus  his  quoque  finem. 
Vos  et  Scyllseam  rabiem  penituaqne  sonantes  200 

Accestis  scopulos ;  vos  et  Cyclopia  saxa 
Experti.     Revocate  animos,  moestumque  timorem 
Mittite :  forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit. 
Per  varies  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum, 
Tendimus  in  Latium ;  sedes  ubi  fata  quietas  205 

Ostendunt.     Illie  fas  regna  resurgere  Trojae. 
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Duratei  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundis. 

Talia  voce  refert ;  curisque  ingentibus  seger 
Spem  vultu  simulat,  premit  altum  corde  dolorem. 
Illi  se  pnedse  accingunt  dapibusque  futuris :  210 

Tergora  deripiunt  costis,  et  viscera  nudant ; 
Pars  in  frusta  secant,  verubusque  trementia  figunt ; 
Litore  aena  locant  alii,  flammasque  ministrant. 
Turn  victu  revocant  vires ;  fusique  per  berbam 
Implentur  veteris  Bacchi  pinguisque  fjprinae.  215 

Postquam  exemta  fames  epulis,  mensaeque  remotae, 
Amissos  longo  socios  sermone  requirunt, 
Spemque  metumque  inter  dubii,  seu  vivere  credant, 
Sive  extrema  pati,  nee  jam  exaudire  vocatos. 
Prsecipue  pius  iSneas,  nunc  acris  Oronti,  220 

Nunc  Amyci  casum  gemit  et  crudelia  secum 
Fata  Lyci,  fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque  Cloantbum. 

Et  jam  finis  erat :  quum  Jnpiter,  aetbere  summo 
Despiciens  mare  velivolum,  terrasque  jaCentes» 
Litoraque,  et  latos  populos,  sic  vertice  cceli  225 

Constitit,  et  Libyse  defixit  lumina  regnis. 
Atque  ilium,  tales  jactantem  pectore  curas, 
Tristior  et  lacrimis  oculos  suffusa  nitentes, 
Alloquitur  Venus  :  O  qui  res  bominumque  deumque 
^temis  regis  imperiis,  et  fulmine  terres,  230 

Quid  meus  ^neas  in  te  committere  tantum, 
Quid  Troes  potuere  ?  quibus,  tot  funera  passis, 
Cunctus  ob  Italiam  terrarum  clauditur  orbis. 
Certe  bine  Romanes  olim,  volventibus  annis» 
Hinc  fore  ductores,  revocato  a  sanguine  Teucri,  235 

Qui  mare,  qui  terras  omni  ditione  tenerent, 
PoUicitus.     Quffi  te,  Genitor,  sententia  vertit  ? 
Hoc  equidem  occasum  Trojae,  tristesque  ruinas 
Solabar,  fatis  contraria  fata  rependens. 
Nunc  eadem  fortuna  viros  tot  casibus  actos  240 

Insequitur.     Quem  das  finem,  Rex  magne,  laborum  ? 
Antenor  potuit,  mediis  elapsus  Acbivis, 
b4 
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Illyricos  penetrare  sinus  atque  intima  tntut 
Regna  Liburaorum,  et  fontem  superare  TimaYi, 
Unde  per  ora  novem  vasto  cum  raurmure  montis  245 

It  mare  proruptum,  et  pelago  premit  arva  sonanti. 
Hie  tamen  ille  urbem  Patavi,  sedesque  locavit 
Teucrorum,  et  genti  nomen  dedit,  armaque  fixit 
Troia :  nunc  placidH  compdstus  pace  quiescit. 
Nos,  tua  progenies,  coeli  quibus  annuis  arcem,  250 

Navibus,  infandum  liaroissis,  unius  ob  iram 
Prodimur,  atque  Italis  longe  disjungimur  oris. 
Hie  pietatis  honos  ?  sic  nos  in  sceptra  reponis  ? 
Olli  subridens  hominum  sator  atque  deorum 
Vultu,  quo  ccelum  tempestatesque  serenat,  255 

Oscula  libavit  natse ;  dehinc  talia  fatur : 
Farce  metu,  Cjtherea ;  manent  immota  tuorum 
Fata  tibi ;  cemes  urbem  et  promissa  Lavini 
Moenia,  sublimemque  feres  ad  sidera  coeli 
Magnanimum  ^nean  :  neque  me  sententia  vertit.         260 
Hie  (tibi  fabor  enim,  quando  base  te  cura  remordet, 
Longius  et  volvens  fatorum  arcana  movebo) 
Bellum  ingens  geret  Italia,  populosque  feroces 
Contundet  i  moresque  viris  et  moenia  ponet, 
Tertia  dum  Latio  regnantem  viderit  sestas,  265 

Ternaque  transierint  Rutulis  hibema  subactis. 
At  puer  Ascanius,  cui  nunc  cognomen  lulo 
Additur  (Ilus  erat,  dum  res  stetit  Ilia  regno), 
Triginta  magnos  volvendis  mensibus  orbes 
Imperio  explebit,  regnumque  ab  sede  Lavini  270 

Transferet,  et  Longam  multa  vi  muniet  Albam. 
Hie  jam  ter  centum  totos  regnabitnr  annos 
Gente  sub  Hectored ;  donee  regina  sacerdos 
Marte  gravis  geminam  partu  dabit  Ilia  prolem. 
Inde,  lupae  fulvo  nutricis  tegmine  laetus,  275 

Romulus  excipiet  gentem,  et  Mavortia  condet 
Moenia,  Romanosque  suo  de  nomine  dicet. 
His  ego  nee  metas  rerum  nee  tempora  pono ; 
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Imperium  sine  fine  dedi.     Quin  aspera  Juno, 

Quss  mare  nunc  terrasque  metu  coelumque  fetigat,         280 

Consilia  in  melius  referet,  mecumque  fovebit 

Romanos,  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam* 

Sic  placitum.     Veniet  lustris  labentibus  sstas, 

Quum  domus  Assaracl  Phthiam  clarasque  Mycenas 

Servitio  premet,  ac  vicds  dominabitur  Argis.  285 

Nascetur  pulchrd  Trojanus  origine  Caesar, 

Imperium  Oceano,  famam  qui  terminet  astris, 

Julius,  a  magno  demissum  nomen  lulo. 

Hunc  tu  olim  ccelo,  spoliis  Orientis  onustum, 

Accipies  secura ;  Tocabitur  hie  quoque  votis.  290 

Aspera  turn  positis  mitescent  saecula  bellis ; 

Cana  Fides,  et  Vesta,  Remo  cum  fratre  Quirinus, 

Jura  dabunt ;  dirse  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis 

Claudentur  Belli  portsB  ;  Furor  impius  intus, 

Sseva  sedens  super  anna,  et  centum  vinctut  aenis         295 

Post  tergum  nodis,  fremet  horridus  ore  cruento. 

Hsec  ait :  et  Maid  genitum  demittit  ab  alto, 
Ut  terrse,  utque  noTse  pateant  Carthaginis  arces 
Hospitio  Teucris ;  ne  fati  nescia  Dido 
Finibus  arceret.     Volat  ille  per  aera  magnum  300 

Remigio  alarum,  ac  Libyse  citus  adstitit  oris, 
£t  jam  jussa  facit ;  ponuntque  ferocia  Pceni 
Corda,  volente  deo.     In  primis  regina  quietum 
Accipit  in  Teucros  animum,  mentemque  benignam. 

At  pius  iBneas,  per  noctem  plurima  volvens,  305 

Ut  primum  lux  alma  data  est,  exire,  locosque 
Explorare  novos,  quas  vento  accesserit  oras. 
Qui  teneant,  nam  inculta  videt,  hpminesne  fersene, 
Quserere  constituiti  sociisque  exacta  referre. 
Classem  in  oonvexo  nemorum,  sub  rupe  cavatS,  3 1 0 

Arboribus  clausam  circum  atque  borrentibus  umbris, 
Occulit :  ipse  uno  graditur  comitatus  Achate, 
Bina  manu  lato  crispans  hastilia  ferro. 
Cui  mater  media  sese  tulit  obvia  silv&, 
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Virginis  os  habitumque  gerens,  et  virginis  armai  315 

Spartanae,  vel  quails  equos  Threissa  fatigat 
Harpalyce,  volucremqae  fugd  pnevertitur  Hebnim. 
Namque  humeris  de  more  habilem  suspenderat  arcum 
Yenatrix,  dederatque  comam  diffundere  ventis, 
Nuda  genu,  nodoque  sinus  coileeta  flaentes.  320 

Ac  prior,  Ueus  !  inquit,  juvenes,  monstrate  mearam 
Yidistis  si  quam  hie  errantem  forte  sororum, 
Succinctam  pharetra  et  maculosse  tegmine  lyncis, 
Aut  spuoiantis  apri  cursum  clamore  prementem. 

Sic  Yenus ;  et  Yeneris  contra  sic  filius  orsus :  325 

Nulla  tuarum  audita  mihi  neque  visa  sororum, 
O !  quam  te  memorem,  virgo  ?  namque  baud  tibi  vultus 
Mortalis,  nee  vox  hominem  sonat ;  O  !  Dea  certe 
(An  Phcebi  soror  ?  an  Nympharum  sanguinis  una  ?), 
Sis  felix,  nostrumque  leves,  qusecumque,  laborem ;        330 
Et,  quo  sub  coelo  tandem,  quibus  orbis  in  oris 
Jactemur,  doceas.     Ignari  hominumque  locorumque 
Erramus,  vento  hue  et  vastis  fluctibus  acti. 
Multa  tibi  ante  aras  nostrd  cadet  hostia  dextri. 

Turn  Yenus:  Hand  equidem  tali  me  dignor  honore:  335 
Yirginibus  Tyriis  mos  est  gestare  pharetram, 
Purpureoque  alte  suras  vincire  cothumo. 
Punica  regna  vides,  Tyrios,  et  Agenoris  urbem :    . 
Sed  fines  Libyci,  genus  intractabile  bello. 
Imperium  Dido  Tyrid  regit  urbe  profecta,  340 

Germanum  fugiens.     Longa  est  injuria,  longse 
Ambages ;  sed  summa  sequar  fastigia  remm. 
Huic  conjux  Sychseus  erat,  ditissimus  agri 
Phoenicum,  et  magno  miserse  dilectus  amore ; 
Cui  pater  intactam  dederat,  primisque  jugdrat  3  45 

Ominibus.     Sed  regna  Tyri  germanus  habebat 
Pygmalion,  scelere  ante  alios  immanior  omnes, 
Quos  inter  medius  venit  furor.     Ille  Sychseum 
Impiusiante  aras,  atque  auri  csecus  amore, 
Clam  ferro  incautum  superat,  securus  amorum  350 
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Germanae ;  factumque  diu  celavit,  et  segram, 

Multa  malas  simulans,  van&  spe  lasit  amantem. 

Ipsa  sed  in  somnis  inhumati  venit  imago 

CoDJugis,  ora  modis  attoUens  pallida  miris, 

Crudeles  aras,  trajectaque  pectora  ferzo  355 

Nadavit,  caecumque  domus  scelas  omne  retexit. 

Turn  celerare  fugam  patridque  excedere  auadet, 

Aoxiliumqae  vie,  veteres  tellure  recladit 

Thesauroa,  ignotum  argenti  pondus  et  aari. 

His  comnv>ta,  fdgam  Dido  sociosque  parabat.  360 

Conveniant,  quibus  aut  odium  cradele  tyranni, 

Aut  metus  acer  erat :  naves,  quae  forte  paratae, 

Corripiant,  onerantque  auro.     Portantur  avari 

Pygmalionis  opes  pelago :  dux  fGemina  facti. 

Devenere  locos,  ubi  nunc  ingentia  cernes  36u 

Mcsnia,  surgentemque  novae  Carthaginis  arcem ; 

Mercadque  solum,  facti  de  nomine  Bynam, 

Taurino  quantum  possent  circumd&re  teigo. 

Sed  vos  qui  tandem,  quibus  aut  venistis  ab  oris, 

Quove  tenetis  iter  ?     Quaerenti  talibus  ille  370 

Suspirans,  imoqiie  trahens  a  pectore  vocem : 

O  Dea !  si  prima  repetens  ab  origine  pergam, 
£t  vacet  annales  nostrorum  audire  laborum. 
Ante  diem  clauso  componet  vesper  Olympo. 
Nos  Troja  antiqu4,  si  vestras  forte  per  aures  375 

TrojaB  nomen  iit,  diversa  per  aequora  vectos. 
Forte  sua  Libycis  tempestas  appulit  oris. 
Sum  pius  ^neas,  raptos^qui  ex  hoste  Penates 
Classe  veho  mecum,  fama  super  asthera  notus. 
Italiam  quaero  patriam  et  genus  ab  Jove  summo.  380 

Bis  denis  Phrygium  conscendi  navibus  aequor, 
Matre  dek  monstrante  viam,  data  fata  secutus : 
Vix  septem,  convulsae  undis  Euroque,  supersunL 
Ipse  ignotus,  egens,  Libyae  deserta  peragro, 
Europd  atque  Asi&  pulsus.     Nee  plura  querentem        385 
Passa  Venus,  medio  sic  interfstta  dolore  est : 
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Quisqais  es,  baud,  credo,  invisus  coelestibnt  auras 
Yitales  carpis,  Tytiam  qui  adveneris  urbem. 
Perge  modo,  atque  hinc  te  reginsB  ad  limina  perfer. 
Namque  tibi  reduces  socios,  classemque  reUtam  890 

Nuntio,  et  in  tutum  versis  aquilonibus  actam, 
Ni  frustra  angurium  vani  docuere  parentes. 
Aspice  bis  senos  lastantes  agmine  cycnos, 
iStherid  quos  lapsa  plagH  Jovis  ales  aperto 
Turbabat  coelo ;  nunc  terras  ordine  longo  395 

Aut  capere,  aut  captaa  jam  despectare  videntur : 
Ut  reduces  illi  ludunt  stridentibus  alis, 
£t  coetu  cinxere  solum,  cantusque  dedere, 
Haud  aliter  puppesque  tuse,  pubesque  tuorum 
Aut  portum  tenet,  aut  pleno  subit  ostia  velo.  400 

Perge  modo,  et,  qua  te  dudt  via,  dirige  gressum. 

Dixit,  et  avertens  rosed  cervice  refulsit, 
Ambrosiseque  comse  divinum  vertice  odorem 
Spiravere ;  pedes  vestis  defluxit  ad  imos ; 
£t  vera  incessu  patuit  dea.     lUe,  ubi  matrem  405 

Agnovit,  tali  fugientem  est  voce  secutus  : 
Quid  natum  toties,  crudelis  tu  quoque,  falsis 
Ludis  ima^nibus  ?  cur  dextrae  jungere  dextram 
Non  datur,  ac  veras  audire  et  reddere  voces  ? 
Talibus  incusat,  gressumque  ad.moenia  tendit.  410 

At  Venus  obscuro  gradientes  aere  sepsit, 
£t  multo  nebulae  circum  dea  fudit  amictu, 
Cernere  ne  quis  eos,  neu  quis  contingere  posset, 
Molirive  moram,  aut  veniendi  poscere  causas. 
Ipsa  Papbum  sublimis  abit,  sedesque  revisit  415 

Laeta  snas :  ubi  templum  illi,  centumque  Sabseo 
Thure  calent  arae,  sertisque  recentibus  balant. 

Corripuere  viam  interea,  qua  semita  monstrat ; 
Jamque  ascendebant  collem,  qui  plurimus  urbi 
Imminet,  adversasque  aspectat  desuper  arces«  420 

Miratur  molem  ^neas,  magalia  quondam, 
Miratur  portas,  strepitumque,  et  strata  viarum. 
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Instant  ardentes  Tyrii :  pars  ducere  muros, 

Molirique  aicem,  et  manibus  subvolvere  saxa ; 

Pars  optare  locum  tecto,  et  concludere  sulco ;  425 

Jara  magistratusque  legnnt,  sanctamque  senatum ; 

Hie  portus  alii  effodiunt ;  hie  alta  theatri 

Fundamenta  loeant  alii,  immanesque  eolumnas 

Kupibas  excidant,  seenis  deeora  alta  futuris. 

Qualis  apes  sestate  novH  per  florea  rara  480 

Exereet  sub  sole  labor,  quum  gentis  adultos 

Edueunt  foetus,  aut  quum  liquentia  mella 

Stipant,  et  dulei  distendunt  neetare  eellas ; 

Aut  onera  aceipinnt  venientum,  aut,  agmine  facto, 

Ignavum  fucos  peeus  a  praesepibus  arcent ;  435 

Fervet  opus,  redolentque  thymo  fragrantia  mella. 

O  fortunati  1  quorum  jam  mcenia  surgunt, 

Mneas  ait,  et  fieistigia  suspieit  urbis. 

Infert  se  septus  nebnli,  mirabile  dietu  ! 

Per  medios,  miscetque  viris ;  neque  cemitur  ulli.  440 

Lueus  in  urbe  fuit  media,  laetissimus  umbrae. 
Quo  primum,  jactati  undis  et  turbine,  Pceni 
Effodere  loco  signum,  quod  regia  Juno 
Monstrarat,  caput  aeris  equi ;  sic  nam  fore  bello 
l&gre^am,  et  faeilem  yictu  per  ssscula  gentem.  445 

Hie  templuin  Junoni  ingens  Sidonia  Dido 
Condebat,  donis  opulentum  et  numine  divse ; 
^rea  cui  gradibus  surgebant  limina,  nexseque 
iGre  trabes ;  foribus  cardo  stridebat  aenis. 
Hoe  primum  in  luco  nova  res  oblata  timorem  450 

Leniit ;  hie  primum  ^Deas  sperare  salutem 
Ausus,  et  afflictis  melius  eonfidere  rebus. 
Namque,  sub  ingenti  lustrat  dum  singula  temple, 
Reginam  opperiens ;  dum,  quae  fortuna  sit  urbi, 
Artificumque  manus  inter  se,  operumque  laborem  455 

Miratur,  videt  Iliacas  ex  ordine  pugnas, 
Bellaque  jam  fam&  totum  vulgata  per  orbem, 
Atridas,  Priamumque,  et  ssevum  ambobus  Achillem. 
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Constitit,  et  lacrimans,  Quis  jam  locus,  inqait,  Achate, 
Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ?  460 

En  Priamus !     Sunt  hie  edam  sua  praemia  laudi ; 
Sunt  lacrimsB  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalla  tangunt. 
Solve  metus ;  feret  haec  aliqaam  tibi  fama  salutem. 
Sic  ait,  atque  animum  picturft  pascit  inani, 
Multa  gemens,  largoque  humectat  flumine  vultum.        465 
Namque  videbat,  uti  bellantes  Pergama  circum 
Hac  fugerent  Gndi,  premeret  Trojana  juventus ; 
Hac  Phryges,  instaret  cnrni  cristatus  Achilles. 
Nee  procul  bine  Rhesi  niveis  tentoria  velis 
Agnoscit  lacrimans ;  primo  quae  prodita  somno  470 

Tydides  multd  vastabat  csede  cruentus, 
Ardentesque  avertit  equos  in  castra,  priusquam 
Pabula  gustassent  Trojas  Xanthumque  bibissent. 
Parte  alia  fugiens  amissis  Troilus  armis, 
Infelix  puer,  atque  impar  congressus  AchiUi,  475 

Fertur  equis,  curruque  haeret  resupinus  inani, 
Lora  tenens  tamen :  huic  cervixque  comaeque  trahuntur 
Per  terram,  et  versd  pulvis  inscribitur  hast4. 
Interea  ad  templum  non  aequae  Palladis  ibant 
Crinibus  Iliades  passis,  peplumque  ferebant,  480 

Suppliciter  tristes,  et  tunsae  pectora  palmis: 
Diva  solo  fixos  oculos  aversa  tenebat. 
Ter  circum  Iliacos  raptaverat  Hectora  muros, 
Exanimumque  auro  corpus  vendebat  Achilles. 
Turn  vero  ingentem  gemitum  dat  pectore  ab  imo,  485 

Ut  spolia,  ut  currus,  utque  ipsum  corpus  amici, 
Tendentemque  manus  Priamum  conspexit  inermes. 
Se  quoque  principibus  permixtum  agnovit  Achivis, 
Eoasque  acies,  et  nigri  Memnonis  arma. 
Ducit  Amazonidum  lunatis  agmina  peltis  490 

Penthesilea  furens,  mediisque  in  millibus  ardet, 
Aurea  subnectens  exsertae  cingula  mammae, 
Bellatrix  !  audetque  viris  concurrere  virgo ! 
Haec  dum  Dardanio  iSneae  miranda  videntur, 
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Dam  slope ty  obtatuque  hseret  defixus  in  uno,  495 

Regina  ad  templum,  form4  pulcherrima  Dido 

Incessit,  magnd  juvenum  stipante  catervd. 

Qualis  in  Eurotae  ripis,  ant  per  juga  Cynthi, 

Exercet  Diana  choros,  quam  miUe  secutse 

Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur  Oreades :  ilia  pharetram  500 

Fert  humero,  gradiensque  deas  supereminet  omnes ; 

Latonae  taciturn  pertentant  gaudia  pectus  : 

Talis  erat  Dido,  talem  se  laeta  ferebat 

Per  medios,  instans  open  regnisque  futuris. 

Turn  foribus  divas,  medid  testudine  templi,  505 

Septa  armis,  solioque  alte  subnixa,  resedit. 

Jura  dabat  legesque  viris,  opemmque  laborera 

Partibus  sequabat  justis,  aut  sorte  trahebat : 

Quum  subito  Mne&a  concursu  accedere  magno 

Anthea  Sergestumque  videt  fortamque  Cloanthum,        510 

Teucrorumque  alios,  ater  quos  squore  turbo 

Dispulerat,  penitusque  alias  avexerat  oras. 

Obstupuit  simul  ipse,  siraul  percussus  Acbates 

Laetitiaque  metuque ;  avidi  conjungere  dextras 

Ardebant;  sed  res  animos  incognita  turbat.  515 

Dissimulant ;  et  nube  cav4  speculantur  amicti, 

Quas  fortuna  viris ;  classem  quo  litore  linquant ; 

Quid  yeniant  cuncti :  nam  lecti  navibus  ibant, 

Orantes  veniam,  et  templum  clamore  petebant. 

Postquam  introgressi,  et  coram  data  copia  &ndi,        520 
Maximus  Ilioneus  placido  sic  pectore  ccspit : 
O  Regina !  novam  cui  condere  Jupiter  urbem, 
Justitiaque  dedit  gentes  frenare  superbas, 
Troes  te  miseri,  ventis  maria  omnia  vecti, 
Oramus :  prohibe  infandos  a  navibus  ignes  ;  525 

Parce  pio  generi,  et  propius  res  aspice  nostras. 
Non  nos  aut  ferro  Libycos  populare  Penates 
Venimus,  aut  raptas  ad  litora  vertere  prssdas : 
Non  ea  vis  animo,  nee  tanta  superbia  victis. 
Est  locus,  Hesperiam  Oraii  cognomine  dicunt,  530 
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Terra  antiqua,  potens  armis  atque  ubere  glete : 

CEnotri  coluere  yiri  ;  nunc  fama,  minores 

Italiam  dixisse  duels  de  nomine  gentem. 

Hie  cnrsus  fuit : 

Quum  subito  assargens  fluetu  nimbosos  Orion  535 

In  yada  caeca  tulit,  penitusqne  procacibus  austris, 

Perque  nndas,  superante  salo,  perque  invia  saxa 

Dispulit ;  buc  pauci  yestris  adnayimus  oris. 

Quod  genus  boe  bominnm,  qusve  hune  tarn  barbara  morem 

Pennittit  patria  ?  bospitio  probibemur  arenae  !  540 

Bella  cient,  primique  vetant  consistere  terra. 

Si  genus  humanum  et  mortalia  temnitis  anna. 

At  sperate  deos  memores  fiuidi  atque  nefandi. 

R^  erat  iBneas  nobis,  quo  justior  alter 

Nee  pietate  fuit,  nee  bello  major  et  armis :  545 

Quem  si  fata  virum  servant,  si  vescitur  aur& 

^tberia,  neque  adbuc  crudelibus  oecubat  umbris  ; 

Non  metusy  officio  ne  te  certasse  priorem 

Poeniteat.     Sunt  et  Sieulis  regionibus  urbes, 

Arvaque,  Trojanoque  a  sanguine  dams  Acestes.  550 

Quassatam  ventis  lieeat  subdueere  dassem, 

£t  silvis  aptare  trabes,  et  stringere  remos ; 

Si  datur  Italiam,  sociis  et  rege  reeepto, 

Tendere,  ut  Italiam  Iseti  Latiumque  petamus : 

Sin  absumta  salus,  et  te,  pater  optime  Teueriim,  555 

Pontus  babet  Libyse,  nee  spes  jam  restat  luli ; 

At  freta  Sicaniae  saltern,  sedesque  paratas, 

Unde  bue  advecti,  regemque  petamus  Aeesten. 

Talibus  Ilioneus :  euncti  simul  ore  fremebant 

DardanidsB.  560 

Turn  breviter  Dido,  vultum  demissa,  profatur : 
Solvite  corde  metum,  Teueri,  sedudite  euras. 
Res  dura  et  regni  novitas  me  talia  eogunt 
Moliri,  et  late  fines  eustode  tueri. 

Quis  genus  iSneadum,  quis  Trojse  neseiat  urbem,  565 

Virtutesque,  virosque,  aut  tanti  incendia  belli  ? 
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Non  obtusa  adeo  gestamns  pectora  Poeni ; 

Nee  tam  aversus  eqaos  Tyrid  Sol  jangit  ab  nrbe. 

Seu  vos  Uesperiam  magnam  Satamiaqae  arva, 

Sive  Erycis  fines  regemque  optatis  Acesten  ;  570 

Aiixilio  tutos  dimittam,  opibusque  juvabo. 

Vultis  et  his  mecum  paiiter  considere  regnis  ? 

Urbem  quam  statuo,  vestra  est ;  sabdacite  naves ; 

Xros  Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetur. 

Atque  utinam  rex  ipse,  Noto  compulsus  eodem,  575 

Afforet  JSneas !  equidem  per  litora  certos 

Dimittam,  et  Libyae  lustrare  extrema  jubebo, 

Si  quibus  ejectua  silvis  aut  urbibas  errat. 

His  animnm  arrecti  dictis,  et  fortis  Achates 
£t  pater  ^neas  jamdudum  erumpere  nubem  580 

Ardebant.     Prior  JSnean  compellat  Achates : 
Nate  ded,  quae  nunc  animo  sententia  suigit  ? 
Omnia  tuta  yides ;  classem,  sociosque  receptos. 
Unus  abest,  medio  in  fluctu  qaem  vidimus  ipsi 
Submersum  ;  dictis  respondent  cetera  matris,  585 

Vix  ea  fatus  erat,  quum  circumfusa  repente 
Scindit  se  nubes,  et  in  aethera  purgat  apertum. 
Restitit  iBneas,  claraque  in  luce  refulsit, 
Os  humerosque  deo  similis  ;  namque  ipsa  decoram 
Caesariem  nato  genetrix,  lumenque  juventae  590 

Purpureom,  et  laetos  oculis  afflarat  honores : 
Quale  manus  addunt  ebori  decus,  aut  ubi  flavo 
Argentum  Pariusve  lapis  circumdatur  auro. 
Turn  sic  reginam  alloquitur,  cunctisque  repente 
Improvisus  ait :  Coram,  quern  quaeritis,  adsum,  595 

Troius  MneaSf  Libycis  ereptus  ab  undis. 
O  sola  infandos  Trojas  miserata  labores ! 
Quae  nos,  reliquias  Danaiim,  terraeque  marisque 
Omnibus  exhaustos  jam  casibus,  omnium  egenos, 
Urbe,  domo,  socias  ;  grates  persolvere  dignas  600 

Non  opis  est  nostrae,  Dido,  nee  quidquid  ubique  est 
Gentis  Dardaniae,  magnum  quae  sparsa  per  orbem. 
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Di  tibi,  si  qua  pios  respectant  nomina,  ri  quid 

Usquam  justitia  est  et  mens  sibi  conscia  reeti» 

Praemia  digna  ferant.     Quss  te  tarn  laeta  tolerant         605 

Saecula  ?  qui  tanti  taletn  genuere  parentet  ? 

In  freta  dum  fluvii  current,  dum  montibus  umbrae 

Lustrabunt  convexa,  polos  dum  sidera  pascet. 

Semper  honos,  nomenque  tuom,  laudesque  manebunt. 

Quae  me  cumque  vooant  terras.     Sic  fatus,  amicum       610 

Ilionea  petit  dextra,  laev&que  Serestum ; 

Post,  alios,  fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque  Cloantbum. 

Obstupuit  primo  adspectu  Sidonia  Dido, 
Casu  deinde  viri  tanto  ;  et  sic  ore  locuta  est : 
Quis  te,  nate  del,  per  tanta  pericula  casus  615 

Insequitur  ?  quae  vis  immanibus  applicat  oris  ? 
Tune  ille  .£neas,  quern  Dardanio  Anchisae 
Alma  Venus  Phrygii  genuit  Simoentis  ad  undam  ? 
Atque  equidem  Teucrum  memini  Sidona  renire, 
Finibus  expulsum  patriis,  nova  regna  petentem  620 

Auxilio  Beli :  genitor  tum  Belus  opimam 
Vastabat  Cyprum,  et  victor  ditione  tenebat. 
Tempore  jam  ex  iUo  casus  mihi  cognitus  urbis 
Trojanae,  nomenque  tuum,  regesque  Pelasgi. 
Ipse  hostis  Teuoros  insigni  laude  ferebat»  625 

Seque  ortum  antiqusl  Teucrorum  ab  stirpe  volebat. 
Quare  agite,  O,  tectis,  juvenes,  succedite  nostris. 
Me  quoque  per  multos  similis  fortuna  labores 
Jactatam  hac  demum  voluit  consistere  terri. 
Non  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco.  630 

Sic  memorat :  simul  iEnean  in  regia  ducit 
Tecta ;  simul  divum  templis  indicit  bonorem. 
Nee  minus  interea  sociis  ad  litora  mittit 
Viginti  tauros,  magnorum  horrentia  centum 
Terga  suum,  pingues  centum  cum  matribus  agnos,        635 
Munera  laetitiamque  dii. 
At  domus  interior  regali  splendida  luxu 
Instruitur,  mediisque  parant  convi?ia  tectis. 
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Arte  laboratae  vestes,  ostroque  superbo ; 

Ingens  argentum  mensis,  caelataqae  in  anro  640 

Fortia  facta  patrum,  series  longissima  rerum, 

Per  tot  ducta  viros  antiqad  ab  origine  gentis. 

^neas,  neque  enim  patrius  coDsistere  mentem 
Passus  amor,  rapidum  ad  naves  praemittit  Achaten, 
Ascanio  ferat  haec,  ipsumqne  ad  moenia  ducat.  645 

Omnis  in  Ascanio  carl  stat  cura  parentis. 
Munera  prasterea,  Iliacis  erepta  minis, 
Ferre  jubet ;  pallam  signis  auroque  rigentem, 
Et  circumtextum  croceo  velamen  acantho, 
Ornatus  Argivae  Uelenae,  qnos  ilia  Mycenis,  650 

Pergama  quum  peteret  inconcessosque  hymenasos, 
Extulerat,  matris  Ledae  mirabile  donum. 
Praeterea  sceptrum,  Ilione  quod  gesserat  olim, 
Iklaxima  natarum  Priami,  colloque  monile 
Baccatum,  et  duplicem  gemmis  auroque  coronam.  655 

Haec  celerans,  iter  ad  naves  tendebat  Achates. 

At  Cytberea  novas  artes,  nova  pectore  versat 
Consilia :  ut,  faciem  mutatus  et  ora,  Cnpido 
Pro  dulci  Ascanio  veniat,  donisque  furentem 
Incendat  reginam,  atque  ossibus  implicet  ignem  ;  660 

Quippe  domum  timet  ambiguam  Tyriosque  bilingues : 
Urit  atrox  Juno,  et  sub  noctem  cura  recursat. 
Ergo  his  aligerum  dictis  affatur  Amorem  : 
Nate,  meae  vires,  mea  magna  potentia  ;  solus, 
Nate,  patris  summi  qui  tela  Typhoia  temnis  ;  565 

Ad  te  confugio,  et  supplex  tua  numina  posco. 
Frater  ut  Mneos  pelago  tuus  omnia  circum 
Litora  jactetur,  odiis  Junonis  iniquae, 
Nota  tibi ;  et  nostro  doluisti  ssepe  dolore. 
Hunc  Phocnissa  tenet  Dido,  blandisque  moratur  670 

Vocibus  ;  et  vereor,  quo  se  Junonia  vertant 
Hospitia :  hand  tan  to  cessabit  cardine  rerum. 
Quocirca  capere  ante  dolis,  et  cingere  flamm4 
Reginam  meditor,  ne  quo  se  numine  mutet, 
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Sed  magno  ^nes  mecum  teneatur  amore.  675 

Qua  facere  id  possis,  nostram  nunc  accipe  mentem : 
Regius,  accitu  can  genitoris,  ad  urbem 
Sidoniam  puer  ire  parat,  mea  maxima  cuia. 
Dona  ferent,  pelago  et  flammis  restanda  Trojae. 
Hunc  ego,  sopitnm  somno,  super  alta  Cythera,  680 

Aut  super  Idalium,  sacratft  sede  recondara, 
Nequa  scire  dolos,  mediusve  oocurrere  possit : 
Tu  faciem  illius,  noctem  non  amplius  unam, 
Falle  dolo,  et  notos  pueri  puer  indue  vultus  ; 
Ut,  qunm  te  gremio  accipiet  Isetissima  Dido  685 

R^ales  inter  mensas  laticemque  Lyaeum, 
Quum  dabit  amplexns,  atque  oscula  dulcia  figet, 
Occultnm  inspires  ignem,  fallasque  veneno. 
Paret  Amor  dictis  cars  genetricis,  et  alas 
Ezuit,  et  gressu  gaudens  incedit  luli.  690 

At  Venus  Ascanio  placidam  per  membra  quietem 
Irrigat,  et  fotum  gremio  dea  tollit  in  altos 
IdalisB  lucos  ;  ubi  mollis  amaracus  ilium 
Floribus  et  dulci  adspirans  complectitur  umbr&. 
Jamque  ibat,  dicto  parens,  et  dona  Cupido  695 

Regia  portabat  Tyriis,  duce  laetus  Achate. 
Quum  venit,  aulseis  jam  se  regina  superbis 
Aured  composuit  sponda,  mediamqne  locavit. 
Jam  pater  iBneas,  et  jam  Trojana  juventus 
Conveniunt,  stratoque  super  discumbitur  ostro.  700 

Dant  famuli  manibus  lymphas,  Cereremque  canistris 
Expediunt,  tonsisque  ferunt  mantilia  Tillis. 
Quinqnaginta  intus  famulse,  quibns  ordine  longo 
Cura  penum  stniere,  et  flammis  adolere  Penates ; 
Centum  alis,  totidemque  pares  aetate  ministri,  705 

Qui  dapibus  mensas  onerent,  et  pocnla  ponant. 
Nee  non  et  Tyril  per  limina  laeta  frequentes 
Convenere,  toris  jussi  discumbere  pictis. 
Mirantur  dona  Mneas ;  mirantur  lulum, 
FJagrantesque  dei  vultus,  simulataque  verba,  710 
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Pallamque,  et  pictum  croceo  velamen  acantho. 

Praecipue  infelix,  pesti  devota  futurae, 

Expleri  mentem  nequit,  ardescitque  tuendo, 

Phoenissa,  et  pariter  puero  dooisque  movetur. 

Ille,  ubi  complexu  Mnese  coUoque  pependit,  715 

Et  magnum  falsi  implevit  genitoris  amorem, 

Reginam  petit :  haec  oculis,  haec  pec  tore  toto 

Haeret,  et  interdum  gremio  fovet ;  inscia  Dido, 

Insidat  quantas  miserse  deus  !     At  memor  ille 

Matris  Acidaliae,  paullatim  abolere  Sychaeam  720 

Incipit,  et  vivo  ten  tat  preevertere  amore 

Jampridem  resides  animos,  desuetaque  corda. 

Postquam  prima  qaies  epulis,  mensaeque  remotae ; 
Crateras  magnos  statuunt,  et  vina  coronant. 
Fit  strepitns  tectis,  vocemque  per  ampla  volutant  725 

Atria :  dependent  lychni  laquearibus  aureis 
Incensi,  et  noctem  flammis  fiinalia  vincunt. 
Hie  regina  gravem  gemmis  auroque  poposcit 
Implevitque  mero  pateram,  quam  Belus,  et  omnes 
A  Belo  soliti.     Turn  facta  silentia  tectis :  730 

Jupiter,  hospitibus  nam  te  dare  jura  loquuntur, 
Hunc  laetum  Tyriisque  diem  Trojdque  profectis 
Esse  velis,  nostrosque  bujus  meminisse  minores. 
Adsit  laetitiae  Bacchus  dator,  et  bona  Juno  : 
Et  vos,  O,  ccetum,  Tyrii !  celebrate  faventes.  735 

Dixit,  et  in  mensam  laticum  libavit  honorem, 
Primaque,  libato,  summo  tenus  attigit  ore  : 
Tum  Bitiae  dedit  increpitans ;  ille  impiger  hausit 
Spumantem  pateram,  et  pleno  se  proluit  auro  ; 
Post,  alii  proceres.     Cithara  crinitus  lopas  740 

Personat  aurat^,  docuit  quae  maximus  Atlas. 
Hie  canit  errantem  lunam,  solisque  labores : 
Unde  hominum  genus,  et  pecudes ;  unde  imber,  et  ignes ; 
Arcturum,  pluviasque  Hyadas,  geminosque  Triones ; 
Quid  tantum  Oceano  properent  se  tinguere  soles  745 

Hibemi,  vel  quae  tardis  mora  noctibns  obstet. 
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Ingeminant  plaosu  Tyiii«  Troesque  sequuntur. 

Nee  non  et  vario  noctem  sermone  trahebat 
Infelix  Dido,  longmnque  bibebat  amorem, 
Multa  super  Priamo  logitans,  super  Hectore  multa :      750 
Nunc,  quibus  Auroras  venisset  filius  amiis  ; 
Nunc,  quales  Diomedis  equi ;  nunc,  quantus  Achilles. 
Immo  age,  et  a  prim4  die,  hospes,  origine  nobis 
Insidias,  inquit,  Danaum,  casusque  tuorum, 
Erroresque  tuos  :  nam  te  jam  septima  portat  755 

Omnibus  errantem  terris  et  fluctibus  aestas. 
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CoNTicuERE  omnes,  intentique  ora  tenebant ; 
Jnde  toro  pater  ^neas  sic  orsus  ab  alto  : 

Infandum,  Regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem  ; 
Trojanas  ut  opes  et  lamentabile  regnum 
Eruermt  Danai :  quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi,  5 

£t  quorum  pars  magna  iui.     Quis,  talia  fando, 
Myrmidonum,  Dolopumve,  aut  duri  miles  Ulixi, 
Temperet  a  lacrimis  ?  et  jam  nox  humida  coelo 
Prsecipitat,  suadentque  cadentia  sidera  somnos. 
Sed  si  tantus  amor  casus  cognoscere  nostros,  10 

£t  breviter  Trojae  supremum  audire  laborem  ; 
Quaroquam  animus  meminisse  horret,  luctuque  refugit, 
Incipiam.     Fracti  bello,  fatisque  repulsi* 
Ductores  Danaum,  tot  jam  labentibus  annis, 
Instar  montis  equum,  divini  Palladis  arte,  15 

^dificant,  sectftque  intexunt  abiete  costas. 
Votum  pro  reditu  simulant :  ea  fama  vagatur. 
Hue,  delecta  vinim  sortiti  corpora,  furtim 
Includunt  caeco  lateri,  penitusque  cavernas 
Ingentes  uterumque  armato  milite  complent.  20 

Est  in  conspectu  Tenedos,  notissima  &m& 
Insula,  dites  opum,  Priami  dum  regna  manebant ; 
Nunc  tantum  sinus,  et  statio  male  fida  carinis : 
Hue  se  provecti  deserto  in  litore  condunt. 
Nos  abiisse  rati,  et  vento  petiisse  Mycenas.  25 

Ergo  omnis  longo  solvit  se  Tencria  luctu  : 
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Pandantur  ports ;  juvat  ire,  et  Dorica  castra 

Desertosque  videre  looos  litusque  relictuin. 

Hie  Dolopum  manus,  hie  ssevus  tendebat  Achilles ; 

Classibus  hie  locas  ;  hie  aeie  certare  solebant.  30 

Pars  stapet  innuptae  donum  exitiale  Minervse, 

Et  molem  roirantur  equi ;  primusque  Thymcetes 

Daci  intra  rouros  hortatur,  et  arce  locari ; 

Sive  dolo,  seu  jam  Trojse  sie  fata  ferebant. 

At  Capys,  et  quorum  melior  sententia  menti,  35 

Aut  pelago  Danaiim  insidias,  suspectaque  dona, 

Precipitare  jubent,  subjeetisque  urere  flammis ; 

Aut  terebrare  cavas  uteri  et  tentare  latebras. 

Scinditur  incertum  studia  in  contraria  vulgus. 

Primus  ibi  ante  omnes,  ma^&  eomitante  eaterva,        40 
Laocoon  ardens  summd  decurrit  ab  aree  ; 
Et  procul :  O  miseri !  quae  tanta  insania,  cives  ? 
Creditis  aveetos  hostes  ?  aut  uUa  putatis 
Dona  earere  dolis  Danaiim  ?  sie  notus  Ulixes  ? 
Aut  hoc  inclusi  ligno  occultantur  Aehivi,  45 

Aut  hsec  in  nostros  fabricata  est  machina  muros, 
Inspectura  domos,  venturaque  desuper  urbi ; 
Aut  aliquis  latet  error :  equo  ne  credite,  Teucri. 
Quidquid  id  est,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes. 
Sic  fatus,  validis  ingentem  viribus  hastam  50 

In  latus,  inque  fen  curvam  compagibus  alvum, 
Contorsit.     Stetit  ilia  tremens,  uteroque  recusso 
Insonuere  cavae  gemitumque  dedere  cavernse. 
Et,  si  fata  deum,  si  mens  non  Iseva  fuisset, 
Impulerat  ferro  Argolicas  foedare  latebras ;  55 

Trojaque  nunc  staret,  Priamique  arx  alta  maneres. 

Ecce !  manus  juvenem  interea  post  terga  revinctum 
Pastores  magno  ad  regem  clamore  trahebant 
Dardanidse :  qui  se  ignotum  venientibus  ultro, 
Hoc  ipsum  ut  strueret,  Trojamque  aperiret  Achivis,         60 
Obtulerat,  fidens  animi,  atque  in  utrumque  paratus, 
Seu  versare  dolos,  seu  certce  occumbere  morti. 
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Undique,  visendi  studio,  Trojana  javentus 

Circumfusa  ruit,  certantque  illudere  capto. 

Accipe  nunc  Danaum  insidias,  et  crimine  ab  uno  65 

Disce  omnes. 

Namque,  ut  conspectu  in  medio,  turbatus,  inermis, 

Constitit,  atque  oculis  Phrygia  agmina  circumsp^xit ; 

fleu !  quae  nunc  tellus,  inquit,  quae  me  sequora  possunt 

Accipere  ?  aut  quid  jam  misero  mihi  denique  restat  ?       70 

Cui  neque  apud  Danaos  usquam  locus,  et  super  ipsi 

Dardanidae  infensi  poenas  cum  sanguine  poscunt. 

Quo  gemitu  conversi  animi,  compressus  et  omnis 

Impetus.     Hortamur  fari,  quo  sanguine  cretus, 

Quidve  ferat ;  memoret,  quae  sit  fiducia  capto.  75 

Ille  haec,  deposita  tandem  formidine,  fatur : 

Cuncta  equidem  tibi,  Rex,  fuerit  quodcumque,  fatebor 
^Vera,  inquit ;  neque  me  Argolica  de  gente  negabo : 
Hoc  primum  ;  nee,  si  miserum  Fortuna  Sinonem 
Finxit,  Tanum  etiam  mendacemque  improba  finget.  80 

Fando  aliquod  si  forte  tuas  pervenit  ad  aures 
Belidae  nomen  Palamedis,  et  inclyta  fama 
Gloria ;  quem  falsa  sub  proditione  Pelasgi 
Insontem,  infando  indicio,  quia  bella  vetabat, 
Demisere  neci ;  nunc  cassum  lumine  lugent :  85 

I  Hi  me  comitem,  et  consanguinitate  propinquum 
Pauper  in  anna  pater  primis  hue  misit  ab  annis. 
Dum  stabat  regno  incolumis,  regumque  vigebat 
Conciliis ;  et  nos  aliquod  nomenque  decusque 
Gessimus  :  invidi^  postquam  pellacis  Ulixi  90 

(Hand  ignota  loquor)  superis  concessit  ab  oris, 
Afflictus  vitam  in  tenebris  luctuque  trahebam, 
Et  casum  insontis  mecum  indignabar  amici. 
Nee  tacui,  demens  :  et  me,  fors  si  qua  tulisset. 
Si  patrios  unquam  remeassem  victor  ad  Argos,  95 

Promisi  ultorem ;  et  verbis  odia  aspera  movi. 
Hinc  mihi  prima  mali  labes ;  bine  semper  Ulixes 
Criminibus  terrere  novis ;  hinc  spargere  voces 
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In  vulgnm  ambignas,  et  qiuerere  consdus  arma. 
Nee  reqaievit  enim,  donee,  Calchante  ministro,—  100 

Sed  quid  ego  haee  antem  nequidquam  ingrata  revolyo  ? 
Quidve  moror,  si  omnes  uno  ordine  habetis  Achivos, 
Idque  aodire  sat  est  ?     Jamdudum  samite  poenas ; 
Hoe  Ithacns  velit,  et  magno  mercentur  Atridas. 

Turn  vero  ardemus  scitari  et  qaserere  causas,  105 

Ignari  seeleram  tantorum,  artisque  Pelasgas. 
Prosequitur  pavitans,  et  ficto  pectore  fatur : 

Sa^  fugam  Danai  Troj&  cupiere  relict^ 
Moliri,  et  longo  fessi  discedere  bello  : 
Fecissentque  utinam !  ssepe  illos  aspera  ponti  110 

Interclusit  hiems,  et  terruit  Auster  euntes. 
Frascipue,  quum  jam  hie  trabibus  contextus  acemis 
Staret  equus,  toto  sonuerunt  aethere  nimbi. 
Suspensi  Eurypylum  scitantem  oracula  Fhoebi 
Mittimus ;  isque  adytis  base  tristia  dicta  reportat :         115 
Sanguine  placastis  ventos,  et  virgine  caesa, 
Quum  primum  Iliacas,  Danai,  venistis  ad  oras  : 
Sanguine  quserendi  reditus,  animlique  litandum 
Argolicd.     Vulgi  quas  vox  ut  venit  ad  aures, 
Obstupuere  animis,  gelidusque  per  ima  cucurrit  ]  20 

Ossa  tremor,  cui  fata  parent,  quem  poscat  Apollo. 
Hie  Ithacus  vatem  magno  Calchanta  tumultu 
Frotrahit  in  medios ;  quae  sint  ea  numina  divum, 
Flagitat.     Et  mihi  jam  multi  crudele  canebant 
Artificis  scelus,  et  taciti  ventura  videbant.  125 

Bis  quinos  silet  ille  dies,  tectusque  recusat 
Frodere  voce  sua  quemquam,  aut  opponere  morti. 
Vix  tandem,  magnis  Ithaci  clamoribus  actus, 
Composito  rumpit  vocem,  et  me  destinat  arae. 

Assensere  omnes  ;  et,  quae  sibi  quisque  timebat,        130 
Unius  in  miseri  exitium  conversa  tulere. 
Jamque  dies  infanda  aderat ;  mihi  sacra  parari, 
Et  salsae  fruges,  et  circum  tempora  vittae. 
Eripui,  fateor,  leto  me,  et  viiicula  rupi ; 
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Limosoque  lacu  per  noctem  obscuras  in  ulvi  135 

Delitui,  dum  Tela  darent,  si  forte  dedissent. 

Nee  mihi  jam  patriam  antiquam  spes  ulla  yidendi. 

Nee  dulces  natos,  exoptatamque  parentem ; 

Quos  illi  fors  ad  pcenas  ob  nostra  reposcent 

Effugia,  eteulpam  banc  miserorum  morte  piabnnt.         140 

Qaod  te,  per  snperos,  et  conscia  numina  veri, 

Per,  si  qua  est,  qaae  restet  adhac  mortalibns  usquam, 

Intemerata  fides,  oro,  miserere  labonim 

Tantomm  ;  miserere  animi  non  digna  ferentis. 

His  lacrimis  vitam  damns,  et  miserescimus  nltro.       145 
Ipse  viro  primns  manicas  atque  arcta  levari 
Vincla  jubel  Priamus,  dictisque  ita  fatur  aroicis : 
Quisquis  es,  amissos  bine  jam  obliviscere  Graios ; 
Noster  eris,  mibique  baec  edissere  vera  roganti. 
Quo  molem  banc  imroanis  equi  statnere  ?  qnis  auctor  ?  150 
Quidve  petunt  ?  quae  religio  ?  ant  qnas  roacbina  belli  ? 
Dixerat.     lUe,  dolis  instmctns  et  arte  Pelasga, 
Sustulit  exntas  vinclis  ad  sidera  palmas : 
Yds,  asterhi  ignes,  et  non  violabile  vestrum 
Testor  nnmen,  ait ;  vos,  arae,  ensesque  nefandi,  155 

Quos  fugi,  vittaeque  deum,  qnas  bostia  gesd  : 
Fas  roibi  Graiorum  sacrata  resolvere  jura, 
Fas  odisse  viros,  atque  omnia  ferre  sub  auras, 
Si  qua  tegunt ;  teneor  patriae  nee  legibus  nil  is. 
Tu  modo  promissis  maneas,  siervataque  serves  1 60 

Troja  fldero,  ^i  vera  feram,  si  magna  rependam. 

Omnis  spes  Danaum,  et  coepti  fiducia  belli, 
Palladis  ajuxiliis  semper  stetit.     Impius  ex  quo 
Tydides  sed  enim,  scelerumque  inventor  Ulixes, 
Fatale  aggreasi  sacrato  avellere  templo  165 

Palladium,  cassis  summae  custodibus  arcis, 
Corripuere  sacram  effigiem,  manibusque  cruentis 
Virgineas  ausi  divae  condngere  vittas: 
£z  illo  fluere  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri 
Spes  Danaiim^  fractae  vires,  aversa  deae  mens.  170 
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Nec  dubils  ea  signa  dedit  Tritonia  monstris. 

Vix  positam  castris  simulacram :  arsere  corascs 

Luminibus  flam  mas  arrectis,  salsusque  per  artns 

Sudor  iit ;  terque  ipsa  solo,  mirabile  dictu  ! 

Emicuit,  parmamqae  ferens,  hastamque  trementem.        175 

Extemplo  tentanda  fugd  canit  sequora  Calchas ; 

Nec  posse  ArgoHcis  exscindi  Pergama  tells, 

Omina  ni  repetant  Argis,  nnmenque  redncant. 

Quod  pelago  at  curvis  secum  avexere  carinis. 

Et  nunc,  quod  patrias  yen  to  petiere  Mycenas,  180 

Arma  deosque  parant  comites,  pelagoque  remenso 

Improvisi  aderunt :  ita  digerit  omina  Calchas. 

Hanc  pro  Palladio,  moniti,  pro  numine  lasso, 

EfRgiem  stataere ;  nefas  quas  triste  piaret. 

Hanc  tamen  immensam  Calchas  attoUere  roolem  185 

Roboribus  textis,  coeloque  educere,  jussit ; 

Ne  recipi  portis,  aut  duci  in  moenia  possit, 

Neu  populam  antiqua  sub  religione  tueri. 

Nam,  si  vestra  manus  violdsset  dona  Mineryas, 

Turn  magnum  exidum,  quod  dt  prius  omen  in  ipsum     190 

Convertant !  Priami  imperio  Phrygibusque  jfuturum  : 

Sin  manibus  vestris  vestram  ascendisset  in  urbem, 

Ultro  Asiam  magno  Pelopea  ad  moenia  hello 

Yenturam,  et  nostros  ea  fata  manere  nepotes. 

Talibus  insidiis  peijarique  arte  Sinonis  195 

Credita  res ;  captique  dolis  lacrimisque  coactis 
Quos  neque  Tydides,  nec  Larissaeus  Achilles, 
Non  anni  domuere  decem,  non  mille  carinas. 

Hie  aliud  roajus  miseris  roultoque  tremendum 
Objicitur  magis,  atque  improvida  pectora  turbac.  200 

Laocoon,  ductus  Neptuno  sorte  sacerdos, 
Sollemnes  taurum  ingentem  mactabat  ad  aras. 
Ecce  autem  gemini  a  Tenedo,  tranquilla  per  alta, 
(Horresco  referens)  immensis  orbihas  angues 
Incumbunt  pelago,  pariterque  ad  litora  tendunt :  205 

Pectora  quorum  inter  fluctus  arrecta  jubaeque 
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Sanguineae  exsuperant  undas ;  para  cetera  pontam 
Pone  legit,  sinuantque  immensa  volumine  terga. 
Fit  sonitus  spamante  salo.     Jamque  arva  tenebant, 
Ardentesque  ocalos  suffecti  sangaine  et  igni,  210 

Sibila  lambebant  Unguis  vibrantibus  ora. 
Diffugimus  visu  exsangues.     lUi  agmine  certo 
Laocoonta  petant ;  et  primum  parva  duorum 
Corpora  natorum  serpens  amplexus  uterque 
Implicat,  et  miaeros  morsu  depascitur  artns :  215 

Post,  ipsum,  auxilio  sabeuntem  ac  tela  ferentem, 
Corripiunt,  spirisqae  ligant  ingentibos ;  et  jam, 
Bis  medium  amplexi,  bis  collo  squamea  circum 
Terga  dati,  superant  capite  et  cervicibas  altis. 
lUe  simul  manibus  tendit  divellere  nodos,  220 

Perfusus  sanie  yittas  atroqae  veneno ; 
Clamores  simul  horrendos  ad  sidera  tollit : 
Quails  mugitus,  fugit  quum  saucius  aram 
Taurus,  et  incertam  excussit  cervice  securim. 
At  gemini  lapsu  delubra  ad  summa  dracones  225 

Effugiunt,  sfievseque  petunt  Tritonidis  arcem, 
Sub  pedibusque  dese,  clypeique  sub  orbe,  teguntur. 
Turn  Tero  tremefacta  notrus  per  pectora  cunctis 
Insinuat  pavor ;  et  scelus  expendisse  merentem 
Laocoonta  ferunt,  sacrum  qui  cuspide  robur  230 

Laeserit,  et  tergo  sceleratam  intorserit  hastam. 
Dncendum  ad  sedes  simulacrum,  orandaque  divas 
Numina,  conclamant. 

Dividimus  muros,  et  moenia  pandimus  urbis. 
Accingunt  omnes  operi,  pedibusque  rotarum  235 

Subjiciunt  lapsus,  et  stuppea  vincula  collo 
Intendunt.     Scandit  fatalis  machina  muros, 
Foeta  armis.     Pueri  circum,  innuptseque  puellss, 
Sacra  canunt,  funemque  manu  contingere  gaudent. 
Ilia  subit,  mediffique  minana  illabitur  urbi.  240 

O  patria !     O  diviim  domus  Ilium  !  et  inclyta  bello 
Moenia  Dardanidi&m !  quater  ipso  in  limine  portae 
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Substitit,  atque  utero  sonitum  quater  arma  dedere. 

Instamus  tamen,  immemoresy  caecique  furore, 

Et  monstrum  infelix  sacratd  sistimus  arce.  245 

Tunc  etiam  fatis  aperit  Cassandra  futuris 

Ora,  del  jussu  non  umquam  credita  Teucris. 

Nos  delubra  deum  miseri,  quibus  ultimus  esset 

I  lie  dies,  festa  velamus  fronde  per  urbem. 

Yertitur  interea  ccelum,  et  ruit  oceano  Nox,  250 

Involvens  umbr4  magna  terram^ue  polumque, 

Myrmidonumque  dolos :  (hsi  per  mcenia  Teucri 

Conticoere ;  sopor  fessos  complectitur  artus. 

£t  jam  Argiva  phalanx  instnictis  navibus  ibat 
A  Tenedo,  tacitse  per  arnica  silentia  lunae  255 

Litora  nota  petens :  flammas  quum  regia  puppis 
Extulerat ;  fatisque  deiim  defensus  iniquis, 
luclusos  utero  Danaos  et  pinea  furtim 
Laxat  claustra  Sinon :  illos  patefactus  ad  auras 
Reddit  equus,  l»tique  cavo  se  robore  promunt  260 

Tisandrus  Sthenelusque  duces,  et  dims  Ulixes, 
Demissum  lapsi  per  funem,  Acamasque,  Thoasque 
Pelidesque  Neoptolemus,  primusque  Machaon, 
Et  Menelaus,  et  ipse  doli  fabricator  Epeus. 
Invadunt  urbem  somno  vinoque  sepultam ;  265 

Cseduntur  vigiies,  portisque  patentibus  omnes 
Accipiunt  soclos,  atque  agmina  conscia  jungunt. 

Tempus  erat,  quo  prima  quies  mortalibus  aegris 
Incipit,  et  dono  diviim  gratissima  serpit : 
In  somnis,  ecce!  ante  oculos  moestissimus  Hector         270 
Visus  adesse  mihi,  largosque  effundere  fletus ; 
Raptatus  bigis  ut  quondam,  aterque  cruento 
Pulvere,  perque  pedes  trajectus  lora  tumentes. 
Uei  mihi,  qualis  erat !  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo 
Hectore,  qui  redit  exuvias  indutus  Achilli,  275 

Vel  Danaum  Phrygios  jaculatus  puppibus  ignes ! 
Squalentem  barbam,  et  concretos  sanguine  crines, 
Yulneraque  ilia  gerens,  qua?  circum  plurima  muros 
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Accepit  patrios.     Ultro  flens  ipse  videbar 

Compellare  virum,  et  moestas  expromere  voces :  280 

O  lux  Dardaniae  !  spes  O  fidissima  Teucriim ! 

Quas  tantse  tenuere  morae  ?  quibus  Hector  ab  oris 

Exspectate  venis  ?  ut  te  post  multa  tuorum 

Funera,  post  varios  hominumque  urbisque  labores, 

Defessi  aspicimus !  quae  causa  indigna  serenos  285 

Foedavit  vultus  ?  aut  cur  haec  vulnera  cemo  ? 

Ille  nihil ;  nee  me  quaerentem  yana  moratur : 

Sed,  graviter  gemitus  imo  de  pectore  ducens, 

Heu !  fuge,  nate  dea,  teque  his,  ait,  eripe  flammis. 

Hostis  habet  muros ;  ruit  alto  a  culmine  Troja.  290 

Sat  patriae  Priamoque  datum.     Si  Pergama  dextrft 

Defendi  possent,  etiam  h4c  defensa  fuissent. 

Sacra  suosque  tibi  commendat  Troja  Penates : 

Hos  cape  fatorum  comites ;  his  moenia  quaere. 

Magna  pererrato  statues  quae  denique  ponto.  295 

Sic  ait ;  et  manibus  vittas  Vestamque  potentem 

^temumque  adytis  effert  penetralibus  ignem. 

Di verso  interea  miscentur  mcenia  luctu ; 
£t  magis  atque  magis,  quamquam  secreta  parentis 
Anchisae  domus  arboribusque  obtecta  recessit,  300 

Clarescunt  sonitus,  armorumque  ingruit  horror. 
Excutior  somno,  et  summi  fastigia  tecti 
Ascensu  supero,  atque  arrectis  auribus  adsto : 
In  segetem  veluti  quum  flamma  furentibus  austris 
Incidit,  aut  rapidus  montano  flumine  torrens  305 

Sternit  agros,  stemit  sata  laeta,  boumque  labores, 
Praecipitesque  trahit  silvas  ;  stupet  inscius  alto 
Accipiens  sonitum  saxi  de  vertice  pastor. 
Turn  vero  manifesta  fides,  Danaumque  patescunt 
Insidiae.     Jam  Deiphobi  dedit  ampla  ruinam,  310 

Vulcano  superante,  domus  :  jam  proximus  ardet 
Ucalegon :  Sigea  igni  freta  lata  relucent. 
Ex  oritur  clamorque  virum  clangorque  tubarum. 
Arma  amens  capio ;  nee  sat  rationis  in  armis ; 
C4 
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Sed  gloroerare  manom  bello,  et  concoirere  in  arcem       315 
Com  sociis,  ardent  animi :  furor  iraque  mentem 
Praecipitant ;  polchmmqoe  mori  laccurrit  in  armis. 

Ecoe  antem  telis  Pan  thus  elapsns  Acfaivum, 
Panthus  Othryades,  arcis  Phoebiqoe  sacerdos, 
Sacra  mano,  vietosque  deos,  panmmque  nepotem  320 

Ipse  trahit,  corsaque  amens  ad  limina  tendit. 
Qao  res  summa  loco,  Panthu  ?  quam  prendimus  arcem  ? 
Vix  ea  &tas  eram,  gemitu  quum  talia  reddit : 
Venit  snmma  dies  et  ineluctabile  tempus 
Dardaniae.     Fuimus  Troes ;  fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens  325 

Gloria  Teucrorum.     Ferus  omnia  Jupiter  Aigos 
Transtulit :  incensa  Danai  dominantur  in  urbe : 
Ardnus  armatos  mediis  in  moenibus  astans 
Fandit  equus,  victorque  Sinon  inoendia  miscet, 
Insultans.     Portis  alii  bipatentibns  adsunt,  330 

Millia  quot  magnis  umquam  venere  Mycenis : 
Obsedere  alii  telis  angusta  viarum 
Oppositi :  Stat  ferri  acies  roncrone  corusco 
Stricta,  parata  ned :  yix  primi  prcelia  tentant 
Portamm  vigiles,  et  cseco  Marte  resistunt.  335 

Talibus  Otbryadae  dictis,  et  nnmine  divum, 
In  flammas  et  in  arma  feror,  quo  tristis  Erinys, 
Quo  fremitus  vocat,  et  sublatus  ad  aethera  clamor. 
Addunt  se  sodos  Rhipeus,  et,  maximus  armis, 
Epytus,  oblati  per  lunam,  Hypanisque  Dymasque,        340 
Et  lateri  agglomerant  nostro,  juvenisque  Coroebus, 
Mygdonides.     Illis  ad  Trojam  forte  diebus 
Venerat,  insano  Cassandrse  incensus  amore, 
Et  gener  auxilium  Priamo,  Phrygibusque,  ferebat. 
Infelix  !  qui  non  sponsae  praecepta  furentis  345 

Audierit. 

Quos  ubi  confertos  audere  in  proelia  vidi ; 
Incipio  super  his  :  Juvenes,  fortissima  frustra 
Pectora,  si  vobis  audentem  extrema  cupido 
Certa  sequi ;  quae  sit  rebus  fortuna  videtis ;  350 
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Excessere  omnes,  adytk  arisque  relictis, 
Di,  quibus  imperium  hoc  steterat ;  succurritis  urbi 
Incensae  :  moriamur,  et  in  media  arma  ruamus. 
Una  salus  victis,  nullam  sperare  salutem. 
Sic  animis  javenum  furor  additus.     Inde,  lupi  ceu        355 
Rap  tores  atra  in  nebula,  quos  improba  ventris 
Exegit  caecos  rabies,  catalique  relicti 
Fancibus  exspectant  siccis ;  per  tela,  per  hostes 
Vadimus  baud  dublam  in  mortem,  mediseque  tenemus 
Urbis  iter :  nox  atra  cavd  circumvolat  umbri.  360 

Quis  cladem  i}lius  noctis,  quis  funera  fando 
Explicet,  aut  possit  lacrimis  square  labores  ? 
Urbs  antiqua  ruit,  multos  dominata  per  annos ; 
Plnrima  perque  vias  stemuntur  inertia  passim 
Corpora,  perque  domos,  et  religiosa  deorum  365 

Limina.     Nee  soli  poenas  dant  sanguine  Teucri : 
Quondam  etiam  Tictis  redit  in  prsecordia  virtus, 
Victoresque  cadunt  Danai.     Crudelis  ubique 
Lactus,  ubique  payor,  et  plurima  mortis  imago. 
Primus  se,  Danaum  magna  comitante  catervll,  370 

Androgens  offert  nobis,  socia  agmina  credens 
Inscius,  atque  ultro  verbis  compellat  amicis : 
Festinate,  viri ;  nam  quae  tam  sera  moratur 
Segnities  ?  alii  rapiunt  incensa  feruntque 
Pergama :  vos  celsis  nunc  primum  a  navibus  itis  ?         375 
Dixit ;  et  extemplo  (neque  enim  responsa  dabantur 
Fida  satis)  sensit  medios  delapsus  in  hostes. 
Obstupuit,  retroque  pedem  cum  voce  repressit. 
Improvisum  aspris  veluti  qui  sentibns  anguem 
Pressit  humi  nitens,  trepidusque  repente  refugit  3  SO 

AttoUentem  iras,  et  cserula  coUa  tumentem ; 
Hand  secus  Androgens  visu  treme&ctus  abibat : 
Irmimus,  densis  et  circumfundimur  armis, 
Ignarosque  loci  passim,  et  formidine  captos, 
Stemimus.     Adspirat  primo  fortuna  labori.  3S5 

Atque  hie,  successu  exsultans  animisque,  Corocbus, 
c  5 
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O  socii !  qaa  prima,  inquit,  fortuDa  salutis 

Monstrat  iter,  quaque  ostendit  se  dextra,  sequamur. 

Muteinus  clypeos,  Danaumque  insignia  nobis 

Aptemus  :  dolus,  an  virtus,  quis  in  hoste  requirat  ?       390 

Arma  dabunt  ipsi.     Sic  fatus,  deinde  comantem 

Androgei  galeam,  clypeique  insigne  decorum, 

Induitur,  laterique  Argivum  accommodat  ensem. 

Hoc  Rhipeus,  hoc  ipse  Dymas,  omnisque  juventus 

Laeta  facit ;  spoliis  se  quisque  recentibus  armat.  395 

Vadimus  immixti  Danais  baud  numine  nostro, 

Multaque  per  csecam  congressi  prcelia  noctem 

Conserimus ;  multos  Danaum  demittimus  Oreo. 

Diffugiunt  alii  ad  naves,  et  litora  cursu 

Fida  petunt ;  pars  ingentem  formidine  turpi  400 

Scandunt  rursus  equum,  et  nota  conduntur  in  alvo. 

Heu !  nihil  invitis  fas  quemquam  fidere  divis ! 

Ecce  !  trahebatur  passis  Priameia  virgo 
Crinibus  a  templo,  Cassandra,  adytisque  Minervae, 
Ad  ccelum  tendens  ardentia  lumina  frustra :  405 

Lumina  ;  nam  teneras  arcebant  vincula  palmas. 
Non  tulit  banc  speciem  furiata  mente  Coroebus, 
£t  sese  medium  injecit  periturus  in  agmen. 
Consequimur  cuncti,  et  densis  incurrimus  armis. 
Hie  primum  ex  alto  delubri  culmine  telis  410 

Nostrorum  obruimur,  oriturque  miserrima  csedes 
Armorum  facie,  et  Graiarum  errore  jubarum. 
Tum  Danai,  gemitu  atque  ereptae  virginls  ira, 
Undique  coUecti  invadunt;  acerrimus  Ajax, 
Kt  gemini  Atridse,  Dolopumque  exercitus  omnis :  415 

Adversi  rupto  ceu  quondam  turbine  venti 
Confligunt,  Zephyrusque,  Notusque,  et  Isetus  Eois 
Eurus  equis :  stridunt  silvae,  saevitque  tridenti 
Spumeus  aitque  imo  Nereus  ciet  asquora  fundo. 
Illi  etiam,  si  quos  obscurd  nocte  per  umbram  420 

Fudimus  insidiis,  totdque  agitavimus  urbe. 
Apparent ;  primi  clypeos,  mentitaque  tela, 
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Agnoscunt,  atque  ora  sono  discordia  signant. 
Ilicet  obruimur  nuinero :  primusque  Corcebus 
Penelei  dextrd,  divae  armipotentis  ad  aram,  425 

Procumbit ;  cadit  et  Rhipeus,  jastissimus  unus 
Qui  fuit  in  Teucris  et  servantissimus  sequi : 
Dis  aliter  visam  :  pereunt  Hypanisque  Dymasque, 
Confixi  a  sociis  ;  nee  te  tua  plurima,  Panthu, 
Labentem  pietas,  nee  Apollinis  infula  texit.  430 

Iliaci  cineres,  et  flamma  extrema  meonim, 
Testor,  in  occasu  vestro  nee  tela  nee  ullas 
Vitavisse  vices  Danaum ;  et,  si  fata  fuissent 
Ut  caderem,  meruisse  manu.     Divellimur  inde : 
Ipbitas  et  Pelias  mecum  ;  quorum  Iphitus  asvo  435 

Jam  gravior,  Pelias  et  valnere  tardus  Ulixi ; 
Protenus  ad  sedes  Priami  clamore  vocati. 
Hie  vero  ingentem  pugnam,  cea  cetera  nusquam 
Bella  forent,  nuUi  tota  morerentur  in  urbe, 
Sic  Martem  indomitum,  Danaosque  ad  tecta  ruentes      440 
Oernimus,  obsessumque  actd  testudine  limen. 
Hssrent  parietibus  seal®,  postesque  sub  ipsos 
Nituntur  gradibus,  clypeosque  ad  tela  sinistris 
Protecti  objiciunt,  prensant  fastigia  dextris. 
Dardanidse,  contra,  turres  ac  tecta  domorum  445 

Culmina  convellunt :  his  se,  quando  ultima  cernunt, 
Extrema  jam  in  morte  parant  defendere  telis  ; 
Auratasque  trabes,  veterum  decora  alta  parentum, 
Devolvunt :  alii  strictis  mucronibus  imas 
Obsedere  fores ;  has  servant  agmine  denso,  450 

Instaurati  animi,  regis  succurrere  tectis, 
Auxilioque  levare  viros,  vimque  addere  victis. 
Limen  erat,  csecseque  fores,  et  pervius  usus 
Tectorum  inter  se  Priami,  postesque  relicti 
A  tergo ;  infelix  qua  se,  dum  regna  manebant,  455 

Saepius  Andromache  ferre  incomitata  solebat 
Ad  soeeros,  et  avo  puerum  Astyanacta  trahebat. 
Evade  ad  summi  fastigia  culminis,  unde 
cG 
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Tela  manu  miseri  jactabant  irrita  Teucri. 

Turrim  in  praecipiti  stantem,  suminiaque  sab  astra         460 

Eductam  tectis,  unde  omnis  Troja  videri, 

£t  Danaum  solitae  naves,  et  Achua  castra, 

Aggressi  ferro  circum,  qua  summa  labantes 

Juncturas  tabalata  dabant,  convellimus  aids 

Sedibus,  impulimnsque ;  ea,  lapsa  repente,  ruinam        465 

Cum  sonitu  trahit,  et  Danaum  super  agmina  late 

Incidit :  ast  alii  subeunt ;  nee  saxa,  nee  ullura 

Telorum  interea  cessat  genus* 

Vestibulum  ante  ipsum,  primoque  in  limine,  Pyrrhus 

Exsultat,  telis  et  luce  coruscus  aen& :  470 

Qualis  ubi  in  lucem  coluber,  mala  gramina  pastus, 

Frigida  sub  terra  tumidum  quern  bruma  tegebat, 

Nunc,  positis  novas  exuviis,  nitidusque  juventa, 

Lubrica  convolvit,  sublato  pectore,  terga, 

Arduus  ad  solem,  et  Unguis  micat  ore  trisulds.  475 

Una  ingens  Peripbas,  et  equorum  agitator  Acbillis 

Armiger,  Automedon  ;  una  omnis  Scyria  pubes 

Succedunt  tecto,  et  flammas  ad  culmina  jactant. 

Ipse  inter  primos  oorreptd  dura  bipenni 

Limina  perrumpit,  postesque  a  cardine  vellit  480 

^ratos ;  jamque  excisd  trabe  firma  cavavit 

Robora,  et  ingentem  lato  dedit  ore  fenestram. 

Apparet  domus  intus,  et  atria  longa  patescunt ; 

Apparent  Priami  et  veterum  penetralia  regum, 

Armatosque  vident  stantes  in  limine  primo.  485 

At  domus  interior  gemitu,  miseroque  tumultu, 
Miscetur;  penitusquis  cavae  plangoribus  sedes 
Femineis  ululant :  ferit  aurea  sidera  clamor. 
Tum  pavidae  tectis  matres  ingentibus  errant, 
Amplexseque  tenent  postes,  atque  oscula  figunt.  490 

Instat  vi  patrilL  Pyrrbus  ;  nee  claustra,  neque  ipsi 
Custodes  sufferre  valent :  labat  ariete  crebro 
Janua,  et  emoti  procumbunt  cardine  postes. 
Fit  via  vi :  rumpunt  aditus,  primosque  trucidant 
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Immissi  Danai,  et  late  loca  milite  complent.  495 

Non  sic,  aggeribus  ruptis  quum  spumeas  amnis 

Exiit,  oppositasqae  evicit  gurgite  moles, 

Fertur  in  arva  furens  cumulo,  camposque  per  omnes 

Cum  stabulis  armenta  (rahit.     Vidi  ipse  furentem 

Caede  Neoptolemam,  geminosque  in  limine  Atridas  :      500 

Vidi  Hecubam,  centumque  nurus,  Priamumque  per  aras 

Sanguine  foedantem,  quos  ipse  sacraverat,  ignes. 

Qainquaginta  illi  thalami,  spes  tanta  uepotum, 

Barbarico  postes  auro  spoliisque  superbi, 

Procubuere.     Tenent  Danai,  qua  deficit  ignis.  505 

Forsitan  et,  Priami  fuerint  quae  fata,  requiras 
Urbis  uti  captae  casum,  convulsaque  vidit 
Limina  tectorum,  et  medium  in  penetralibus  hostem  ; 
Arma  diu  senior  desueta  trementibus  aevo 
Circumdat  nequidquam  hnmeris,  et  inutile  ferrum  510 

Cingitur,  ac  densos  fertur  moriturus  in  hostes. 

iEdibus  in  mediis,  nudoque  sub  setheris  axe, 
Ingens  ara  fuit,  juxtaque  veterrima  laurus, 
Incumbens  arae,  atque  umbra  complexa  Penates. 
Hie  Hecuba  et  natae  nequidquam  altaria  circum,  515 

Praecipites  atra  ceu  tempestate  columbae, 
Condensas,  et  divum  amplexas  simulacra,  sedebant. 
Ipsum  autem  sumtis  Priamum  juvenilibus  armis 
Ut  vidit:  Quae  mens  tam  dira,  miserrime  conjux, 
Impulit  his  cingi  telis  ?  aut  quo  ruis  ?  inquit.  5*20 

Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis 
Tempus  eget ;  non,  si  ipse  meus  nunc  afforet  Hector. 
Hue  tandem  concede ;  haec  ara  tuebitur  omnes, 
Ant  moriere  simul.     Sic  ore  effata,  recepit 
Ad  sese,  et  sacra  longasvum  in  sede  locavit.  525 

Ecce  autem,  elapsus  Pyrrhi  de  casde,  Polites, 
Unus  natorum  Priami,  per  tela,  per  hostes, 
Porticibus  longis  fugit,  et  vacua  atria  lustrat 
Saucius :  ilium  ardens  infesto  vulnere  Pyrrhus 
Insequitur,  jam  jamque  manu  tenet,  et  premit  hasta.     530 
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Ut  tandem  ante  oculos  evasit  et  ora  parentum, 

Concidit,  ac  multo  vitam  cum  sanguine  fudit. 

Hie  Priamus,  quamquam  in  mediS  jam  morte  tenetur, 

Non  tamen  abstinuit,  nee  voci  iraeque  pepercit : 

At  tibi  pro  scelere,  exclamat,  pro  tali6us  ausis,  535 

Df,  si  qua  est  ecelo  pietas,  quae  talia  curet, 

Persolvant  grates  dignas,  et  prsemia  reddant 

Debita,  qui.  nati  coram  me  cernere  letum 

Fecisti,  et  patrios  foedl^sti  funere  Yultus. 

At  non  ille,  satum  quo  te  mentiris,  Achilles  540 

Talis  in  hoste  fuit  Priamo ;  sed  jura  fideroque 

Supplicis  erubuit,  corpusque  exsangue  sepulcro 

Reddidit  Hectoreum,  meque  in  mea  regna  remisit. 

Sic  fatus  senior,  teluroque  imbelle  sine  ictu 

Conjecit ;  rauco  quod  protenus  aere  repulsum,  545 

Et  summo  clypei  nequidquam  umbone  pependit. 

Cui  Pyrrhus :  Referes  ergo  hsec,  et  nuntius  ibis 

Pelidas  genitori :  illi  mea  tristia  facta, 

Degeneremque  Neoptolemum,  narrare  memento. 

Nunc  morere.     Hoc  dicens,  altaria  ad  ipsa  trementem  550 

Traxit,  et  in  multo  lapsantem  sanguine  nati, 

Implicuitque  comam  lasvi,  dextraque  coruscum 

Extulit  ac  later!  capulo  ten  us  abdidit  ensem. 

Haec  finis  Priami  fatorum :  hie  exitus  ilium 

Sorte  tulit,  Trojam  incensam,  et  prolapsa  videntem        555 

Pergama,  tot  quondam  populis  terrisque  superbum 

Regnatorem  Asiae.     Jacet  ingens  litore  truncus, 

Avulsumque  humeris  caput,  et  sine  nomine  corpus. 

At  me  tum  primum  ssevus  circumstetit  horror : 
Obstupui :  subiit  cari  genitoris  imago,  560 

Ut  regem  aequaevum  crudeli  vulnere  vidi 
Vitam  exholantem  :  subiit  deserta  Creiisa, 
£t  direpta  domus,  et  parvi  casus  luli. 
Respicio,  et,  quae  sit  me  circum  copia,  lustro. 
Deseruere  omnes  defessi,  et  corpora  saltu  565 

Ad  terram  misere,  aut  ignibus  aegra  dedere. 
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Jamque  adeo  super  unus  eram ;  qaam  Umina  Yes  tee 
Servantem,  et  tacitam  secret^  in  sede  latentem, 
Tyndarida  aspicio :  dant  clara  incendia  lacem 
Errant],  passimqae  oculos  per  cuncta  ferenti.  570 

1 1  la,  sibi  infestos  e  versa  ob  Pergama  Teucros, 
£t  poenas  Danaum,  et  deserti  conjugis  iras, 
Praemetuens,  Trojae  et  patriae  communis  firinys, 
Abdiderat  sese,  atque  aris  invisa  sedebat* 
Exarsere  ignes  animo :  subit  ira  cadentem  575 

Ulcisci  patriam,  et  sceleratas  sumere  poenas. 
Scilicet  hsec  Spartam  incolumis,  patriasque  Mycenas, 
Aspiciet,  partoque  ibit  regina  triumpho  ? 
Conjugiumque,  domumque,  patres,  natosque  videbit, 
Iliadum  turba  et  Phrygiis  comitata  ministris  ?  680 

Occident  ferro  Priam  us  ?    Troja  arserit  igni  ? 
Dardanium  toties  sudarit  sanguine  litus  ? 
Non  ita :  namque,  etsi  nullum  memorabile  nomen 
Feminea  in  poena  est,  nee  habet  victoria  laudem, 
Exstinxisse  nefas  tamen,  et  sumsisse  merentes  585 

Laudabor  poenas ;  animumque  expldsse  juvaSit 
Ultricis  flammae,  et  cineres  satiasse  meoium. 
Talia  jactabarh,  et  furiata  mente  ferebar; 
Quum  mihi  se,  non  ante  oculis  tarn  clara,  videndam 
Obtulit,  et  purd  per  noctem  in  luce  refulsit  590 

Alma  parens,  confessa  deam,  qualisque  videri 
Coelicolis  et  quanta  solet ;  dextr&que  pieibensum 
Continuit,  roseoque  hsec  insuper  addidit  ore  : 
Nate,  quis  indomitas  tantus  dolor  exdt&t  iras  ? 
Quid  furis  ?  aut  quonam  nostri  tibi  cura  recessit  ?  595 

Non  prius  aspicies,  ubi  fessmn  aetate  parentem 
Liqueris  Anchisen  ?  superet  conjuxne  Creiisa, 
Ascaniusque  puer  ?  quos  omnes  undique  Graias 
Circum  errant  acies  ;  et,  ni  mea  cura  resistat, 
Jam  flammas  tulerint,  inimicus  et  hauserit  ensis.  GOO 

Non  tibi  Tyndaridis  facies  invisa  Lacsenae, 
Culpatusve  Paris ;  divdm  inclementia,  diviim, 
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Has  evertit  opes,  sternitqae  a  culmine  Tiojam. 
Aspice  :  namque  omnem,  quae  nunc  obducta  tuenti 
Mortales  hebetat  yisns  tibi,  et  homida  circum  605 

Caligat,  nubem  eripiam  :  tu  ne  qua  parentis 
Jussa  time,  neu  prsceptis  parere  recusa. 
Hie,  ubi  disjectas  moles  avulsaque  saxis 
Sax  a  vides,  mixtoque  undantem  pulvere  fumum, 
Neptunus  muros,  magnoque  emota  tridenti  610 

Fundamenta  quatit,  totamque  a  sedibus  urbem 
Bruit.     Hie  Juno  Scseas  ssevissima  portas 
'Prima  tenet,  sociumque  furens  a  navibus  agmen, 
Ferro  accincta,  vocat. 

Jam  summas  arces  Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas  615 

Insedit,  nimbo  effulgens  et  Gorgone  seev^. 
Ipse  Pater  Danais  animos  viresque  secundas 
Sufficit ;  ipse  deos  in  Dardana  suscitat  arma. 
Eripe,  nate,  fugam,  finemque  impone  labori. 
Nusquam  abero,  et  tutum  patrio  te  limine  sistam.  620 

Dixerat ;  et  spissis  noctis  se  condidit  umbris. 
Apparent  dirse  facies,  inimicaque  Trojae 
Numina  magna  deiim. 

Turn  vero  omne  mihi  visum  considere  in  ignes 
Ilium,  et  ex'imo  yerti  Neptunia  Troja:  625 

Ac  veluti,  summis  antiquam  in  montibus  omum 
Quum,  ferro  aocisam  crebrisque  bipennibus,  instant 
Eruere  agricolse  certatim  ;  ilia  usque  minatur, 
Et  tremefacta  comam  concusso  vertice  nutat ; 
Vulneribus  donee  paullatim  evicta  supremum  030 

Congemuit,  traxitque  jugis  avulsa  ruinam. 
Descendo,  ac,  ducente  deo,  flammam  inter  et  hostes 
Expedior ;  dant  tela  locum,  flammseque  recedunt. 

Atque,  ubi  jam  patriae  perventum  ad  limina  sedis, 
Antiquasque  domos,  genitor,  quem  toUere  in  altos         635 
Optabam  primum  montes,  primumque  petebam, 
Abnegat  excisd  vitam  producere  Troj&, 
Exsiliumque  pati.     Vos  O !  quibus  integer  ssvi 
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Sanguis,  ait,  solidseque  suo  stant  robore  vires, 

Vos  agitate  fugam.  640 

Me  si  ccelicolae  voluissent  dncere  vitam, 

Has  mibi  servissent  sedes.     Satis  una,  snperque, 

Vidimus  excidia,  et  captsB  superavimus  urbi. 

Sic,  O  sic  positum  affati  discedite  corpus. 

Ipse  manu  mortem  inveniam.     Miserebitur  hostis,         645 

Exuviasque  petet.     Facilis  jactnra  sepulcri. 

Jampridem  invisus  divis,  et  inutilis,  annos 

Demoror,  ex  quo  me  divdm  pater,  atqne  hominum  rex, 

Fnlminis  afflavit  ventis,  et  contigit  igni. 

Talia  perstabat  memorans,  flxusque  manebat.  650 

Nos  contra,  effusi  lacrimis,  conjuxque  Creusa, 

Ascaniusque,  omnisque  domus,  ne  vertere  secum 

Cuncta  pater,  fatoque  urgenti  incumbere  vellet. 

Abnegat ;  inceptoque,  et  sedibus  hseret  in  isdem. 

Rursus  in  anna  feror,  mortemque  miserrimus  opto :       655 

Nam  quod  consilium,  aut  quae  jam  fortuna  dabatur  ? 

Mene  efferre  pedem,  genitor,  te  posse  relicto 

Sperdsti  ?  tantumque  nefas  patrio  excidit  ore  ? 

Si  nihil  ex  tanta  Superis  placet  urbe  relinqui, 

£t  sedet  hoc  animo,  periturseque  addere  Trojae  660 

Teque  tuosque  juvat ;  patet  isti  janua  leto ; 

Jamque  aderit  multo  Priami  de  sanguine  Pyrrhus, 

Natum  ante  ora  patris,  patrem  qui  obtruncat  ad  aras. 

Hoc  erat,  alma  parens,  quod  me  per  tela,  per  ignes 

Eripis,  ut  mediis  bostem  in  penetralibus,  utque  665 

Ascanium,  patremque  meum,  juxtaque  Creiisam, 

Alterum  in  alterins  mactatos  sanguine  cernam  ? 

Arma,  viri,  ferte  arma :  vocat  lux  ultima  victos. 

Reddite  me  Danais ;  sinite  instaurata  revisam 

Proelia.     Numquam  omnes  hodie  moriemur  inuUi.         670 

Hinc  ferro  accingor  rursus,  clypeoque  sinistram 
Insertabam  aptans,  meque  extra  tecta  ferebam. 
Ecce  autem,  complexa  pedes,  in  limine  conjux 
Hserebat,  par?umque  patri  tendebat  lulum  : 
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Si  peritunis  abis,  et  not  rape  in  omnia  tecam  ;  675 

Sin  aliqaam  expertus  sumtis  spem  ponis  in  armia, 
Hanc  primum  tutare  domura.     Cui  parous  lulus, 
Cui  pater,  et  conjux  quondam  tua  dicta  relinquor  ? 

Talia  vociferans  gemitu  tectum  omne  replebat ; 
Quum  subitum  dictuque  oritur  mirabile  monstrum  :       680 
Namque  manus  inter,  moestorumque  ora  parentum, 
Ecce  !  Ie?i8  summo  de  vertice  visus  luli 
Fundere  lumen  apex,  tactuque  innoxia  raolles 
Lambere  flamma  comas,  et  circum  tempera  pasci. 
Nos  pavidi  trepidare  metu,  crinemque  flagrantem  685 

Excutere,  et  sanctos  restinguere  fontibus  ignes. 
At  pater  Anchises  oculos  ad  sidera  laetus 
Extulit,  et  coelo  palmas  cum  voce  tetendit : 
Jupiter  omnipotens,  precibus  si  flecteris  ullis, 
Aspice  nos ;  hoc  tantum :  et,  si  pietate  meremur,  690 

Da  deinde  auxilium,  pater,  atque  haptc  omina  firma. 

Vix  ea  fatus  erat  senior :  subitoque  fragore 
Intonuit  Isevum,  et,  de  ccelo  lapsa,  per  umbras^ 
Stella,  facem  ducens,  mult4  cum  luce  cucurrit* 
Illara,  summa  super  labentem  culmina  tecti,  695 

Cemimus  Idaeft  daram  se  condere  silvH, 
Signantemque  vias  :  tum  longo  limite  sulcus 
Dat  lucem,  et  late  circum  loca  sulfure  fumant. 
Hie  vero  yictus  genitor  se  toUit  ad  auras, 
Affaturque  deos,  et  sanctum  sidus  adorat :  700 

Jam  jam  nulla  mora  est;  sequor,  et,  qua  ducitis,  adsum. 
Di  patrii,  servate  domum,  servate  nepotem : 
Vestrum  hoc  augurium,  vestroque  in  numine  Troja  est. 
Cedo  equidem,  nee,  nate,  tibi  comes  ire  recuso. 

Dixerat  ille ;  et  jam  per  racenia  clarior  ignis  705 

Auditur,  propiusque  aestus  incendia  volvunt. 
Ergo  age,  V  care  pater,  cervici  imponere  nostrae : 
Ipse  subibo  humeris,  nee  me  labor  iste  gravabit. 
Quo  res  cumque  cadent,  unum  et  commune  periclum, 
Una  salus  ambobus  erit.     Mihi  parvus  lulus  710 
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Sit  comes,  et  longe  servet  vestigia  conjax. 

Vos,  famuli,  quae  dicam,  animis  advertite  vestris. 

Est  urbe  egressis  tumulus,  templumque  vetustum 

Desertae  Cereris,  jnxtaque  antiqua  cupressas, 

Keligione  patrum  multos  servata  per  annos:  715 

Hanc  ex  diverso  sedem  veniemus  in  unam. 

Tu,  genitor,  cape  sacra  manu,  patriosque  Penates : 

Me,  bello  e  tanto  digressum,  et  caede  recenti, 

Attrectare.  nefJEis,  donee  me  flumine  vivo 

Abluero.  720 

Hasc  fatus,  latos  humeros,  subjectaque  colla, 

Veste  super  fulvique  instemor  pelle  leonis, 

Succedoque  oneri :  dextras  se  parvus  lulus 

Implicuit,  sequiturque  patrem  non  passibus  aequis : 

Pone  subit  conjux.     Ferimur  per  opaca  locorum  ;         725 

£t  me,  quem  dudum  non  uUa  injecta  movebant 

Tela,  neque  adverso  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii, 

Nunc  omnes  terrent  aurae,  sonus  excitat  omnis, 

Suspensum,  et  pariter  comitique  onerique  timentem. 

Jaroqne  propinquabam  portis,  omnemque  videbar       730 
Evasisse  viam,  subito  quum  creber  ad  aures 
Visus  adesse  pedum  sonitus  ;  genitorque  per  umbram 
Prospiciens,  Nate,  exclamat,  fuge,  nate ;  propinquant : 
Ardentes  clypeos  atque  sera  micantia  cerno. 

Hie  mihi  nescio  quod  trepido  male  numen  amicum     735 
Confusam  eripuit  mentero.     Namque,  avia  cursu 
Dum  sequor,  et  notd  excedo  regione  viarum, 
Heu !  misero  conjux  fatone  erepta  Creiisa 
Substitit,  erravitne  via,  sen  lassa  resedit, 
Incertum :  nee  post  oculis  est  reddita  nostris.  740 

Nee  prius  amissam  respexi,  animumve  reflexi, 
Quam  tumulum  antiquae  Cereris  sedemque  sacratam 
Venimus :  hie  demum  coUectis  omnibus  una 
Defuit ;  et  comites,  natumque,  virumque  fefellit. 
Quem  non  incusavi  amens  hominumque  deorumque  ?     745 
Aut  quid  in  eversa  vidi  crudelius  urbe  ? 
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Ascanium,  Anchisenque  patrem,  Teucrosqae  Penates 
Commendo  sociis,  et  carv&  valle  recondo : 
Ipse  urbem  repeto,  et  dngor  fulgentibos  armis. 
Stat  casus  renovare  omnes,  omnemque  reverti  750 

Per  Trojam,  et  rursus  caput  objectare  peridis. 
Principio  muros,  obscuraque  liraina  portas, 
Qua  gressom  extuleram,  repeto ;  et  vestigia  retro 
Observata  sequor  per  noctem,  et  luniine  lustro. 
Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent.  755 

Inde  domum,  si  forte  pedem,  si  forte,  tulisset, 
Me  refero :  irruerant  Danai,  et  tectum  omne  tenebant. 
Ilicet  ignis  edax  summa  ad  fastigia  vento 
Volvitur ;  exsuperant  flammse ;  furit  sestus  ad  auras. 
Procedo,  et  Priami  sedes,  arcemqney  revise.  7C0 

£t  jam  porticibus  vacuis,  Junonis  asylo, 
Custodes  lecti,  Phoenix  et  diros  Ulixes 
Praedam  asservabant :  hoc  undique  Troia  gaza 
Incensis  erepta  adytis,  mensseque  deorum, 
Crateresque  anro  solidi,  captivaque  vestis  765 

Congeritur.     Paeri  et  pavidse  longo  online  matres 
Stant  circum. 

Ausus  quin  etiam  voces  jactare  per  umbram, 
Implevi  clamore  vias,  mcestusque  Creiisam 
Nequidquam  ingeminans  iterumque  iterumque  vocavi.  770 
Quaerentiy  et  tectis  urbis  sine  fine  furenti, 
Infelix  simulacrum,  atque  ipsius  umbra  Creiisse 
Visa  mihi  ante  oculos,  et  not4  major  ima^o. 
Obstupui,  steteruntque  comae,  et  vox  faucibus  haesit. 
Tum  sic  affari,  et  curas  his  deraere  dictis :  775 

Quid  tantnra  insano  juvat  indulgere  dolori, 
O  dulcis  conjux  ?  non  haec  sine  numine  divum 
Eveniunt :  nee  te  comitem  portare  Creiisam 
Fas,  aut  ille  sinit  saperi  regnator  Olympi. 
Longa  tibi  exsilia,  et  vastum  maris  aequor  arandum  :     780 
£t  terram  Hesperiam  venies,  ubi  Lydius,  arva 
Inter  opima  virum,  leni  fluit  agmine  Thybris. 
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Illic  res  Isetas,  regnumque,  et  regia  conjux 

Parta  dbi :  lacrimas  dilectae  pelle  Creiisse. 

Nod  ego  Myrmldonam  sedes,  Dolopumve,  superbas       785 

Aspiciam,  aut  Graiis  servitam  matribus  ibo, 

Dardanis,  et  divae  Veneris  nurus ; 

Sed  me  magna  deum  Genetrix  his  detinet  oris. 

Jamque  vale,  et  nati  serva  communis  amorem. 

HsBC  ubi  dicta  dedit,  lacrimantem,  et  multa  volentem    790 

Dicere,  deseruit,  tenacsque  recessit  in  auras. 

Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum ; 

Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  effugit  imago, 

Par  levibus  ventis,  volucrique  simillima  somno* 

Sic  demum  socios  consumta  nocte  reviso.  795 

Atque  hie  ingentem  comitum  affluxisse  novoram 
Invenio  admirans  numerum  ;  matresque  rirosque, 
Collectam  exsilio  pubem,  miserabile  valgus. 
Undique  convenere,  animis  opibusque  parati, 
In  quascumque  veliro  pelago  deducere  terras.  800 

Jamque  jugis  summas  surgebat  Lucifer  Idae, 
Ducebatque  diem  ;  Danaique  obsessa  tenebant 
Limina  portarum ;  nee  spes  opis  ulla  dabatur : 
Cessi,  et  sublato  montes  genitore  petivi. 
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PosTQUAM  res  Asise  Priamique  evertere  gentem 

Immeritam  visum  Superis,  ceciditque  superbum 

Ilium,  et  omnia  hurao  fumat  Neptunia  Troja ; 

Di versa  exsilia  et  desertas  quaerere  terras 

Auguriis  agimur  divum,  classemqne  sub  ]ps&  5 

Antandro,  et  Phrygiae  molimur  montibus  Idse, 

Incerti  quo  fata  ferant,  ubi  sistere  detur ; 

Contrahimusque  viros.     Yix  prima  inceperat  asstas, 

Et  pater  Anchises  dare  fatis  vela  jubebat ; 

Litora  quum  patriae  lacrimans  portusque  relinquo,  10 

Et  campos  ubi  Troja  fuit.     Feror  exsul  in  altum 

Cum  sociis,  natoque,  Penatibus,  et  magnis  dis. 

Terra  procul  vastis  colitur  Mavortia  cam  pis, 
Thraces  arant,  acri  quondam  regnata  Lycurgo ; 
Hospitium  antiquum  Trojae,  sociique  Penates,  15 

Dum  fortuna  fuit.     Feror  hue,  et  litore  curvo 
Mcenia  prima  loco,  fatis  ingressus  iniquis ; 
^neadasque  meo  nomen  de  nomine  fingo. 

Sacra  Dionaeae  matri  divisque  ferebam, 
Auspicibus  coeptorum  openim  ;  superoque  nitentem        20 
Coelicolum  regi  mactabam  in  litore  taurum* 
Forte  fuit  juxta  tumulus,  quo  cornea  summo 
Virgulta,  et  den  sis  hastilibus  horrida  myrtus. 
Accessi ;  viridemque  ab  humo  convellere  silvam 
Conatus,  ramis  tegerem  ut  frondentibus  aras,  25 

Horrendum  et  dictu  video  mirabile  monstrum. 
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Nam,  quae  prima  solo  ruptis  radicibus  arbor 

Vellitur,  huic  atro  liquuntur  sanguine  guttae, 

Et  terram  tabo  maculant.     Mihi  frigidus  horror 

Membra  quatit,  gelidusque  coit  formidine  sanguis.  30 

Rursus  et  alterius  lentum  convellere  vimen 

Insequor,  et  causas  penitus  tentare  latentes : 

Ater  et  alterius  sequitur  de  cortice  sanguis. 

Multa  movens  animo,  nymphas  venerabar  agrestes, 

Gradivuraque  patrem,  Geticis  qui  prassidet  arvis,  35 

Rite  secundarent  visus,  omenque  levarent. 

Tertia  sed  postquam  majore  hastilia  nisu 

Aggredior,  genibusque  adversae  obluctor  arenae, 

(Eloquar,  an  sileam  ?)  gemitus  lacrimabilis  imo 

Auditur  tumnlo,  et  vox  reddita  fertur  ad  aures  :  40 

Quid  miserum,  ^nea,  laceras  ?  jam  parce  sepulto  ; 

Parce  pias  scelerare  manus.     Non  me  tibi  Troja 

Externum  tulit ;  aut  cruor  hie  de  stipite  manat. 

Heu !  fuge  crudeles  terras,  fuge  Htus  avarum. 

Nam  Polydorus  ego.     Hie  confixum  ferrea  texit  45 

Telorum  seges,  et  jaculis  increvit  acutis. 

Tum  vero,  ancipiti  mentem  formidine  pressus, 

Obstupui,  steteruntque  comae,  et  vox  faucibus  haesit. 

Hunc  Polydorum,  auri  quondam  cum  pondere  magno, 

Infelix  Priamus  furtim  mandlLrat  alendum  50 

Threicio  regi ;  quum  jam  diffideret  armis 

Dardaniae,  cingique  urbem  obsidione  videret. 

llle,  ut  opes  fractae  Teucrum,  et  Fortuna  recessit, 

Res  Agamemnonias  victriciaque  arraa  secutus, 

Fas  omne  abrumpit ;  Polydorum  obtruncat,  et  auro         55 

Yi  potitur.     Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis, 

Auri  sacra  fames !     Postquam  pavor  ossa  reliquit, 

Delectos  populi  ad  proceres,  primumque  parentem, 

Monstra  deum  refero,  et,  quae  sit  sententia,  posco. 

Omnibus  idem  animus  scelerat^  excedere  terrd,  60 

Linqui  poUutum  hospitium,  et  dare  classibus  austros. 

Ergo  instauramus  Polydoro  funus  :  et  ingens 
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Agger itur  tumulo  tellus ;  stant  Manibus  arae, 

Cseruleis  moestaB  vittis,  atrdque  cupresso, 

£t  circum  Iliades  crinem  de  more  solut««  65 

Inferimus  tepido  spumantia  cymbia  lacte, 

Sanguinis  et  sacri  pateras ;  animamque  sepulcro 

Condimus,  et  magna  supremum  voce  ciemus* 

Inde,  ubi  prima  fides  pelago,  placataque  venti 
Dant  maria,  et  lenis  crepitans  vocat  auster  in  alturo,       70 
Deducunt  socii  naves,  et  litora  complent. 
Provehimur  portu,  teirseque  urbesque  recedunt. 

Sacra  mari  colitur  medio  gratissima  tellus 
Nereidum  matri,  et  Neptuno  ^gseo  : 
Quam  pius  Arcitenens,  oras  et  litora  circum  75 

Errantem,  Gyaro  celsd  Myconoque  revinxit, 
Immotamque  coli  dedit,  et  contemnere  ventos. 
Hue  feror ;  hsec  fessos  tuto  placidissima  portu 
Accipit.     Egressi  veneramar  Apollinis  urbem. 
Rex  Anius,  rex  idem  hominum  Phoebique  sacerdos,        80 
Vittis  et  sacrd  redimitus  tempora  lauro, 
Occurrit :  veterem  Anchisen  agnoscit  amicum. 
Jungimus  hospitio  dextras,  et  tecta  subimus. 
Templa  dei  saxo  venerabar  structa  vetusto  : 
Da  propriam,  Thymbrsee,  domum  ;  da  mcenia  fessis,       85 
Et  genus,  et  mansuram  urbem.     Serva  altera  Trojae 
Pergama,  reliquias  Danaiim  atque  immitis  Acbilli. 
Quem  sequimur  ?  quove  ire  jubes  ?  ubi  ponere  sedes  ? 
Da,  pater,  augurium,  atque  animis  illabere  nostris* 

Vix  ea  fatus  eram  ;  tremere  omnia  visa  repente,  DO 

Liminaque,  laurusque  dei ;  totusque  moveri 
Mons  circum,  et  mugire  adytls  cortina  reclusis. 
Submissi  petimus  terram,  et  vox  fertur  ad  aures : 
Dardanidae  duri,  quae  vos  a  stirpe  parentum 
Prima  tulit  tellus,  eadem  vos  ubere  Iseto  95 

Accipiet  reduces  :  antiquam  exquirite  matrem. 
Hie  domus  ^nese  cunctis  dominabitur  oris, 
Et  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis. 
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Hasc  Phoebus  :  mixtoque  ingens  exorta  tumultu 

Lsetitia ;  et  cuncti,  quas  sint  ea  mcenia>  quaerunt ;         100 

Quo  Phoebus  vocet  errantes,  jubeatque  reverti. 

Turn  genitor,  veternm  vol  vans  monuiDenta  viroruni, 

Audite,  O  proceres,  ait,  et  spes  discite  vestras. 

Grata  Jovis  magni  medio  jacet  insula  ponto  ; 

Mons  Idseus  ubi,  et  gentis  cunabula  nostrse.  105 

Centum  urbes  habitant  magnas,  uberrima  regna ; 

Maximus  unde  pater,  si  rite  audita  recordor, 

Teucer  Rhoeteas  primum  est  advectus  ad  oras, 

Optavitque  locum  regno.     Nondum  Ilium  et  arces 

Pergamese  steterant :  habitabant  vallibus  Imis.  110 

Hinc  mater  cultrix  Cybelae,  Corybantiaque  sera, 

Idaeumque  nemus  :  hinc  fida  silentia  sacris, 

£t  juncti  currum  dominae  subiere  leones. 

Ergo  agite,  et,  diviim  ducunt  qua  jussa,  sequamur  : 

Placemus  yentos,  et  Gnosia  regna  petamus.  115 

Nee  longo  distant  cursu  :  modo  Jupiter  adsit, 

Tertia  lux  classem  Cretaeis  sistet  in  oris. 

Sic  fatus,  meritos  aris  mactavit  honores, 

Taurum  Neptuno,  taurum  tibi,  pulcher  Apollo, 

Nigram  Hiemi  pecudem,  Zephyris  felicibus  albam.         120 

Fama  volat,  pulsum  regnis  cessisse  paternis 
Idomenea  ducem,  desertaque  litora  Cretae ; 
Hoste  yacare  domos,  sedesque  astare  relictas. 
Linquimus  Ortygiae  portus,  pelagoque  volamus, 
Bacchatamque  jugis  Naxon,  viridemque  Donysam,        1 25 
Olearon,  niveamque  Paron,  sparsasque  per  aequor 
Cycladas,  et  crebris  legimus  freta  consita  terris. 
Nauticus  exoritur  vario  certamine  clamor ; 
Hortantur  socii,  Cretam  proavosque  petamus. 
Prosequitur  surgens  a  puppi  ventus  euntes,  130 

Et  tandem  antiquis  Curetum  allabimur  oris. 

Ergo  avid  us  muros  optatae  molior  urbis, 
Pergameamque  voco  ;  et,  laetam  cognomine,  gentem 
Hortor  amare  focos,  arcemque  attollere  tectis. 

D 
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Jamque  fere  sicco  subductse  litore  puppes ;  135 

Connubiis  arvisque  novis  operata  juventus ; 

Jura  domosque  dabam  :  subito  quum  tabida  membris, 

Corrupto  cceli  tractu,  miserandaque  venit 

Arboribusque  satisque  lues ;  et  letifer  annus. 

Linquebant  dulces  animas,  ant  segra  trahebant  140 

Corpora  :  turn  steriles  ezurere  Sirius  agios ; 

Arebant  herbse,  et  victum  seges  segra  negabat. 

Rursus  ad  oraclum  Ortygiae,  Phoebumque,  remenso 

Hortatur  pater  ire  mari,  veniamque  precari : 

Quam  fessis  finem  rebus  ferat ;  nnde  laborum  145 

Tentare  auxilium  jubeat ;  quo  vertere  cursus. 

Nox  erat,  et  terris  animalja  somnus  habebat : 
Effigies  sacrae  divum»  Phrygiique  Penates, 
Quos  mecum  a  Troja,  mediisque  ex  ignibus  urbis, 
Extuleram,  visi  ante  oculos  astare  jacentis  150 

In  somnis,  multo  manifesti  lumine,  qua  se 
Plena  per  insertas  fundebat  luna  fenestras. 
Turn  sic  affari,  et  curas  his  demere  dictis : 
Quod  tibi,  delato  Ortygiam,  dicturus  Apollo  est, 
Hie  canity  et  tua  nos,  en !  ultro  ad  limina  mittit.  155 

Nos  te,  Dardanid  incensd,  toaque  arma  secuti ; 
Nos  tumidum  sub  te  permensi  dassibus  aequor : 
Idem  venturos  tollemus  in  astra  nepotes, 
Imperiumque  urbi  dabimus.     Tu  mcenia  magnis 
Magna  para,  longumque  fugse  ne  linque  laborem.  160 

Mutandae  sedes.     Non  hsec  tibi  litora  suasit 
Delius,  aut  Cretae  jussit  considere,  Apollo. 
Est  locus  (Hesperiam  Graii  cognomine  dicunt), 
Terra  antiqua,  potens  armis,  atque  ubere  glebes : 
(Enotri  coluere  viri :  nunc  fama,  minores  165 

Italian)  dixisse,  ducis  de  nomine,  gen  tern. 
Hae  nobis  propriae  sedes  :  hinc  Dardanus  ortns, 
lasiusque  pater,  genus  a  quo  principe  nostrum. 
Surge  age,  et  base  laetus  longaevo  dicta  parenti 
Hand  dubitanda  refer :  Corythum  terrasque  requirat      170 
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Ausonias.     Dictasa  negat  tibi  Jupiter  arva. 

Talibus  attonitus  visis,  ac  voce  deorum 

(Nee  sopor  illud  erat ;  sed  coram  agnoscere  vultu8» 

Velatasque  comas,  prsesentiaque  ora  videbar ; 

Turn  gelidus  toto  manabat  corpora  sudor),  175 

Corripio  e  stratis  corpus,  tendoque  supinas 

Ad  ccelum  cum  voce  manus,  et  munera  libo 

Intemerata  focis.     Perfecto  Istus  honore, 

Anchisen  facio  certum,  remque  ordine  pando. 

Agnovit  prolem  ambiguam,  geminosque  parentes  ;  180 

Seque  novo  veterum  deceptum  errore  locorum. 

Turn  memorat :  Nate,  Iliacis  exercite  fatis, 

Sola  mihi  tales  casus  Cassandra  canebat. 

Nunc  repeto,  haec  generi  portendere  debita  nostro, 

£t  saepe  Hesperiam,  ssepe  Itala  regna  vocare.  185 

Sed  quis  ad  Hesperiae  venturos  litora  Teucros 

Crederet  ?  aut  quern  turn  vates  Cassandra  moveret  ? 

Cedamus  Phcebo,  et  moniti  meliora  sequamur. 

Sic  ait ;  et  cuncti  dicto  paremus  ovantes. 

Hanc  quoque  deserimus  sedem,  paucisque  relictis  190 

Vela  damus,  vasturaque  cavd  trabe  currimus  ssquor. 

.  Postquam  altum  tenuere  rates,  uec  jam  amplius  uUsS 
Apparent  terrae,  caelum  undique  et  undique  pontus ; 
Turn  mihi  cseruleus  supra  caput  astitit  imber, 
Noctem  hiememque  ferens,  et  inhorruit  unda  tenebris.  195 
Continue  venti  volvunt  mare,  magnaque  surgunt 
iEquora :  dispersi  jactamur  gurgite  vasto. 
Involvere  diem  nimbi,  et  nox  humida  coelum 
Abstulit ;  ingemioant  abruptis  nubibus  ignes. 
Excutimur  cursu,  et  cscis  erramus  in  undis.  200 

Ipse  diem  noctemque  negat  discernere  ccelo, 
Nee  meminisse  viae  media  Palinurus  in  unda. 
Tres  adeo  incertos  casca  caligine  soles 
£rramus  pelago,  totidem  sine  sidere  noctes. 
Quarto  terra  die  primum  se  attollere  tandem  205 

Visa,  aperire  procul  montes,  ac  yolvere  fumum. 
d2 
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Vela  cadant ;  remis  instu^mos ;  hand  morai  nauta 
Annixi  torqaent  spumas,  et  caenda  Terrant. 
Servatum  ex  undis,  Strophadam  me  litora  primum 
Accipiunt :  Strophades  Graio  stant  nomine  dictae  210 

Insulffi  lonio  in  magno,  quas  dira  Celseno, 
Harpyiseque  colunt  aliae,  Phineia  postqnam 
Clausa  domus,  mensasque  metu  liquere  priores. 
Tristius  baud  illis  monstram,  nee  saevior  ulla 
Pestis  et  ira  deum  Stygiis  sese  extulit  undis.  215 

Virginei  volucrum  Yultus,  fcedissima  ventris 
Proluvies,  uncaeque  manus,  et  pallida  semper 
Ora  fame. 

Hue  ubi  delati  poitns  intrayimas;  ecce! 
Laeta  boum  passim  campis  armenta  videmus,  220 

Caprigenumque  pecus,  nullo  enstode,  per  herbas. 
Irruimus  ferro,  et  divos  ipsumque  Yocamus 
In  partem  praedamque  Jovem.     Tum  litore  curvo 
Exstruimusque  toros,  dapibusque  epulamur  opimis. 
At  subitae  borrifico  lapsu  de  montibus  adsunt  225 

Harpyiae,  et  magnis  quatiunt  clangoribus  alas, 
Dinpiuntqae  dapes,  contactnque  omnia  fcedant 
Immundo ;  tum  vox  tetmm  dira  inter  odorem. 
Rursum  in  secessu  longo,  snb  rupe  cavat4, 
Arboribus  clansi  circum,  atque  horrentibus  umbris,         230 
Instruimus  mensas,  arisque  reponimas  ignem : 
Rursum,  ex  diverso  coeli,  caecisque  latebris, 
Turba  sonans  praedam  pedibus  circumyolat  uncis  ; 
PoUuit  ore  dapes.     Sociis  tunc,  anna  capessant, 
£dico,  et  dira  bellum  cum  gente  gerendnm.  235 

Hand  secus  ac  jussi  faciunt,  tectosque  per  herbam 
Disponunt  enses,  et  scuta  latentia  condunt. 
Ergo,  ubi  delapsae  sonitum  per  curva  dedere 
Litora,  dat  signum  specula  Misenos  ab  alt^ 
Mre  cavo  :  invadunt  socii,  et  nova  prcelia  tentant,         240 
Obsccenas  pelagi  ferro  fcedare  volucres. 
Sed  neque  vim  plumis  uUam,  nee  vulnera  tergo 
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Accipiunt ;  celerique  fuga  sub  sidera  lapses, 

Semiesam  prasdam  et  vestigia  foeda  relinquunt. 

Una  in  prsecelsa  consedit  rupe  Celseno,  245 

Infelix  vates,  rumpitque  hanc  pectore  Yocem  : 

Bellum  etiam  pro  caede  bourn,  stratisque  javencisi 
Laomedontiadae,  bellumne  inferre  paratisi 
£t  patrio  Harpyias  insontes  pellere  regno  ? 
Accipite  ergo  animis  atque  hsec  mea  figite  dicta :  250 

Quae  Phcebo  pater  omnipotens,  mihi  Phcebus  Apollo 
Praedixit,  vobia  Furiarum  ego  maxima  pando. 
Italiam  cursa  petitis ;  ventisque  yocatis 
Ibitis  Italiam,  portusque  intrare  licebit. 
Sed  non  ante  datam  cingetis  mcenibus  urbem,  255 

Quam  Y08  dira  fames,  nostrseque  injuria  casdis, 
Ambesas  subigat  mails  absumere  mensas. 

Dixit ;  et  in  silvam  pennis  ablata  refugit. 
At  sociis  subitd  gelidus  formidine  sanguis 
Deriguit :  cecidere  animi ;  nee  jam  amplius  armis,        260 
Sed  votis  predbusque  jubent  exposcere  pacem, 
Sive  dese,  sen  sint  dirae  obsccenasque  volucres. 
Et  pater  Anchises,  passis  de  litore  palmis, 
Kamina  magna  vocat,  meritosque  indicit  bonores  : 
Di,  prohibete  minas :  di,  talem  avertite  casum,  265 

£t  placidi  servate  pios.     Turn  litore  funem 
Deripere,  excnssosque  jubet  laxare  rudentes. 

Tendunt  vela  Nod :  ferimur  spumantibus  undis. 
Qua  cursum  ventusque  gubematorque  vocabant. 
Jam  medio  apparet  fluctu  nemorosa  Zacynthus,  270 

Dolicbiumque,  Sameque,  et  Neritus  ardua  saxis. 
Effugimus  scopulos  Itbacae,  Laertia  regna, 
Et  terram  altricem  saevi  exsecramur  Ulixi. 
Mox  et  Lencatae  nimbosa  cacumina  montis, 
Et,  formidatus  nautis,  aperitur  Apollo.  275 

Hone  petimus  fessi,  et  parvae  succedimus  urbi. 
Ancora  de  pror&  jacitur ;  stant  litore  puppes. 

ErgOy  insperat^  tandem  tellure  potiti, 
d3 
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Lustramurqae  Jovi,  votisqne  incendimus  aras : 

Actiaqae  Iliacis  celebramus  litora  Indis.  280 

Exercent  patrias  oleo  labente  palaestras 

Nudati  socii.     Juyat  evasisse  tot  urbes 

Argolicas,  mediosque  fugam  tenuisse  per  hostes. 

Interea  magnum  sol  circumvolvitur  annum, 

£t  glacialis  hiems  aquilonibtls  asperat  undas.  285 

^re  cavo  clypeum,  magni  gestamen  Abantis, 

Postibus  adversis  figo,  et  rem  carmine  signo : 

^NEAS  H£C  DB  DaNAH  YICTORIBUS  A&MA. 

Linquere  tum  portus  jubeo,  et  considere  transtris  : 
Certatim  socii  feriunt  mare,  et  aequora  verrunt.  2D0 

Protenus  aerias  Phseacum  abscondimus  arces, 
Litoraque  Epiri  legimus,  portnque  subimus 
Chaonio,  et  celsam  Buthroti  accedimus  nrbem. 

Hie  incredibilis  rerum  fama  occupat  aures, 
Priamlden  Helenum  Graias  regnare  per  urbes,  295 

Conjugio  ^acidffi  Pyrrhi  sceptrisque  potitum ; 
Et  patrio  Andromachen  iterum  cessisse  marito. 
Obstupui ;  miroque  incensum  pectus  amore. 
Compel lare  virum,  et  casus  cognoscere  tantos. 
Progredior  portu,  classes  et  litora  linquens.  300 

Sollemnes  tum  forte  dapes,  et  tristia  dona, 
Ante  urbem  in  luco,  falsi  Simoends  ad  undam, 
Libabat  cineri  Andromache,  Manesque  vooabat 
Hectoreum  ad  tumulum,  viridi  quern  cespite  inanem, 
Et  geminas,  causam  lacrimis,  sacraverat  aras.  305 

Ut  me  conspexit  venientem,  et  Troia  circum 
Arma  amens  vidit,  magnis  exterrita  monstris, 
Deriguit  visu  in  medio ;  calor  ossa  reliquit ; 
Labitur,  et  longo  vix  tandem  tempore  fatur : 
Verane  te  facies,  verus  mihi  nuntius  affers,  3 1  o 

Nate  dea  ?  vivisne  ?  aut,  si  lux  alma  recessit. 
Hector  ubi  est  ?     Dixit,  lacrimasque  effudit,  et  omnem 
Implevit  clamore  locum.     Vix  pauca  furenti 
Subjicio,  et  raris  turbatus  vocibus  hisco  : 
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Vivo  eqaidem,  vitamque  extrema  per  omnia  duco.         815 

Ne  dubita :  nam  Yera  vides. 

Heu !  quis  te  casus,  dejectam  conjuge  tanto, 

Excipit  ?  aut  qase  digna  satis  fortuna  revisit  ? 

Hectoris  Andromache  Pyrrhin  connabia  servas  ? 

Dejecit  vultum,  et  demissi  voce  locuta  est :  320 

O  felix  una  ante  alias  Priameia  virgo, 

Hostilem  ad  tumulum  Trojse  sub  moenibus  altis 

Jussa  mori,  quae  sortitas  non  pertulit  ullos. 

Nee  victoris  heri  tetigit  captiva  eubile ! 

Nos,  patri4  incen8a»  di versa  per  sequora  vectse,  325 

Stirpis  Achillese  fastus,  jnvenemque  superbnm, 

Servitio  enixae,  tulimns :  qui  deinde,  secutns 

Ledaeam  Hermionemi  Lacedaemoniosque  hymenaeos, 

Me  famulo  famulamque  Heleno  transmisit  habendam. 

Ast  ilium,  ereptae  magno  inflammatus  amore  330 

Conjugis,  et  scelerum  Fnriis  agitatus,  Orestes 

Excipit  incautum,  patriasque  obtruncat  ad  aras. 

Morte  Neoptolemi  regnorum  reddita  cessit 

Pars  Heleno ;  qui  Chaonios  cognomine  campos, 

Chaoniamqne  omuem  Trojano  a  Chaone  dixit,  335 

Pei^maque,  Iliacamque  jugis  banc  addidit  arcem. 

Sed  tibi  qui  cursum  venti,  quae  fata  dedere  ? 

Aut  quisnam  ignarum  nostris  deus  appulit  oris  ? 

duid  puer  Ascanius  ?  superatne  ?  et  vescitur  auri 

Quae  tibi  jam  Troja—  340 

Ecqua  tamen  puero  est  amissae  cura  parentis  ? 

Ecquid  in  andquam  virtutem,  animosque  viriles, 

Et  pater  iBneas,  et  avunculus  exdtat  Hector  ? 

Talia  fundebat  lacrimans,  longosque  ciebat 
Incassum  fletus  ;  quum  sese  a  moenibus  heros  345 

Piiamides  multis  Helenus  comitantibus  affert, 
Agnoscitque  suos,  laetusqne  ad  limina  ducit, 
Et  multum  lacrimas  verba  inter  singula  fundit. 
Procedo,  et  parvam  Trojam,  simulataque  magnis 
Pergama,  et  arentem  Xanthi  cognomine  rivum  350 
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Agnosco,  Scaeaeque  amplector  liroina  ports. 

Nee  noa  et  Teucri  80ci4  simul  urbe  fruuntur. 

III08  porticibus  rex  accipiebat  in  amplia : 

Aula!  in  medio  libabant  pocula  Bacchi, 

Impositis  auro  dapibos,  paterasque  tenebant.  355 

Jamque  dies,  alterque  dies  processit ;  et  aarse 
Vela  Yocant,  tumidoque  inflatnr  carbasus  austro : 
His  vatejn  aggredior  dictis,  ac  talia  quaeso : 
Trojugena,  interpres  divum,  qui  numina  Phoebi, 
Qui  tripodas,  Clarii  lauros,  qui  sidera  sentis,  360 

£t  volucrum  linguas,  et  praepetis  omina  pennae ; 
Fare  age  (namque  omnem  cursum  mihi  prospera  dixit 
Religio,  et  cuncti  suaserunt  numine  divi 
Italiam  petere,  et  terras  tentare  repdstas  : 
Sola  novum,  dictuque  nefas,  Harpyia  Celaeno  365 

Prodigium  canit,  et  tristes  denuntiat  iras, 
Obsccenamque  famem),  quae  prima  pericula  vito  ? 
Quidve  sequens  tantos  possim  superare  labores  ? 
Hie  Helenus,  eaesis  primum  de  more  juvencis, 
Exorat  pacem  divum,  vittasque  resolvit  370 

Sacrati  capitis,  neque  ad  tua  limina,  Phoebe, 
Ipse  manu,  multo  suspensum  numine,  dueit ; 
Atque  haec  deinde  canit  divino  ex  ore  sacerdos  : 

Nate  de^ ;  nam  te  majoribus  ire  per  altum 
Auspiciis  manifesta  fides  (sic  fata  deum  rex  375 

Sortitur,  volvitque  vices  ;  is  vertitur  ordo): 
Pauca  tibi  e  multis,  quo  tutior  hospita  lustres 
^quora,  et  Ausonio  possis  considere  portu, 
Expediam  dictis ;  prohibent  nam  cetera  Parcae 
Scire  Helen  um  farique  vetat  Satumia  Juno.  380 

Principio  Italiam,  quam  tu  jam  rere  propinquaro, 
Vicinosque,  ignare,  paras  invadere  portus, 
Longa  procul  longis  via  dividit  invia  terris. 
Ante  et  Trinacrid  lentandus  remus  in  undd, 
Et  sails  Ausonii  lustrandum  navibus  aequor,  385 

Infemique  lacus,  ^aeseque  insula  Circae, 
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duam  tuta  possis  urbem  componere  terri. 

Signa  tibi  dicam ;  ta  condita  mente  teneto  : 

Quum  tibi  soUicito,  secret!  ad  flaminis  undam, 

Litoreis  ingens  inventa  sub  ilicibus  sus,  390 

Triginta  capitum  foetus  eniza,  jacebit, 

Alba,  solo  recubans,  albi  circum  ubera  nati ; 

Is  locus  urbis  erit,  requies  ea  certa  laborum. 

Nee  tu  mensaram  morsus  horresoe  futuros  : 

Fata  yiam  invenient,  aderitque  yocatus  Apollo.  395 

Has  autem  terras,  Italique  banc  litoris  oram, 

Proxima  quae  nostri  perfunditur  aequoris  sestu, 

Effuge  :  cuDcta  mails  habitantur  moenia  Oralis. 

Hie  et  Narycii  posuerant  mcenia  Locri, 

£t  Sallentinos  obsedit  milite  campos  400 

Lyctius  Idomeneas ;  hie  ilia  duels  Meliboei 

ParTa  Philoetetae  subnixa  Petilia  muro. 

duin,  ubi  transmissae  steterint  trans  aequora  classes, 

Et  positis  aris  jam  vota  in  litore  solves, 

Purpureo  velare  comas  adopertus  amictu ;  405 

Ne  qua  inter  sanctos  ignes  in  honore  deorum 

Hostilis  facies  occurrat,  et  omina  turbet. 

Hunc  socii  morem  sacrorum,  hunc  ipse  teneto ; 

Hac  cast!  maneant  in  religione  nepotes. 

Ast,  ubi  digressum  Siculse  te  admoverit  orse  410 

Ventus,  et  angusti  rarescent  claustra  Pelori, 

LsBva  tibi  tellus,  et  longo  Iseva  petantur 

.Squora  circuitu ;  dextrum  fuge  litus  et  undas. 

Hsec  loca  vi  quondam,  et  vasta^onvulsa  ruini 

(Tantum  sevi  longinqua  valet  mutare  vetustas),  415 

Dissiluisse  ferunt,  quum  protenus  utraque  tellus 

Una  foret :  venit  medio  vi  pontus,  et  undis 

Hesperium  Siculo  latus  absddit,  arvaque  et  urbes 

Litore  diductas  angnsto  interluit  sestu. 

Dextrum  Scylla  latus,  Isevum  implacata  Cbarybdis        420 

Obsidet,  atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vastos 

Sorbet  in  abruptum  fluctus,  rursusque  sub  auras 
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Erigit  alternos,  et  sidera  verberat  undft. 

At  Scyllam  caecis  cohibet  spelunca  latebris, 

Ora  exsertantem,  et  naves  in  saxa  trahentem.  425 

Prima  hominis  facies,  et  pulchro  pectore  Yirgo 

Pube  tenus  ;  postrema  immani  corpora  pistriz, 

Delphinum  caudas  utero  commissa  luponim. 

Praedtat  Trinacrii  metas  lustrare  Pachyni 

Cessantem,  longos  et  circumflectere  cursus,  430 

Quam  semel  informem  vasto  vidisse  sub  antro 

Scyllam,  et  caeruleis  canibus  resonantia  8axa« 

Praeterea,  si  qua  est  Heleno  prudentia,  vati 

Si  qua  fides,  animum  si  veris  implet  Apollo, 

Unum  illud  tibi,  nate  ded,  prseque  omnibus  unum         435 

Praedicam,  et  repetens  iterumque  iterumque  monebo : 

Junonis  magnse  primum  prece  numen  adora ; 

Junoni  cane  vota  libens,  dominamque  potentem 

Supplicibus  supera  donis :  sic  denique  victor 

Trinacria  fines  Italos  mittere  relictS.  440 

Hue  ubi  delatus  Cumaeam  accesseris  urbem, 

Divinosque  lacus,  et  Averna  sonantia  silvis ; 

Insanam  vatem  aspicies,  quae  rupe  sub  im& 

Fata  canit,  foliisque  notas  et  nominamandat. 

Quaecuroque  in  foliis  descripsit  carmina  virgo,  445 

Digerit  in  numenim,  atque  antro  seclusa  relinquit : 

Ilia  manent  immota  locis,  neque  ab  ordine  cedunt. 

Verum  eadem,  verso  tenuis  quum  cardine  ventus 

Impulit,  et  teneras  turbavit  janna  frondes, 

Numquam  deinde  cavo  volitantia  prendere  saxo,  450 

Nee  revocare  situs,  aut  jungere  carmina  curat : 

Inconsulti  abeunt,  sedemque  odere  Sibyllae. 

Hie  tibi  ne  qua  morae  fuerint  dispendia  tanti ; 

Quamvis  increpitent  socii,  et  vi  cursus  in  altum 

Vela  vocet,  possisque  sinus  implere  secundos ;  455 

Quin  adeas  vatem,  precibusque  oracula  poscas 

Ipsa  canat,  vocemque  volens  atque  ora  resolvaL 

Ilia  tibi  Italiae  populos,  venturaque  bella. 
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£t,  quo  quemque  modo  fagiasque  ferasque  laborem, 
Expediet ;  curausqae  dabit  venerata  secundos.  460 

Hsec  sunt,  quae  no8tr&  liceat  te  voce  moneri. 
Vade  age,  et  ingentem  factis  fer  ad  setbera  Trojam. 

Quae  postquam  vates  sic  ore  effiitus  amico  est. 
Dona  debinc  auro  gravia,  sectoque  elephanto, 
Imperat  ad  naves  ferri,  stipatque  carinis  465 

Ingens  aigentum,  Dodonseosque  lebetas, 
Loricam  consertam  bamis  aaroqae  tnlicem, 
£t  conum  insignis  galeas,  cristasque  comantes 
Anna  Neoptolemi.     Sunt  et  sua  dona  parenti. 
Addit  equos,  additque  duces ;  470 

Remigium  supplet ;  socios  simul  instruit  armis. 

Interea  classem  veils  aptare  jubebat 
Ancbises,  fieret  vento  mora  ne  qua  ferenti ; 
Quern  Pboebi  interpres  multo  compellat  bonore : 
Conjugioy  Ancbisa,  Veneris  dignate  superbo,  475 

Cura  deAm,  bis  Pergameis  erepte  ruinis, 
Ecce  tibi  Ausonise  tellus !  banc  arripe  velis. 
Et  tamen  banc  pelago  prseterlabate  necesse  est: 
Ausonise  pars  ilia  procul,  quam  pandit  Apollo. 
Vade,  ait,  O  feliz  nati  pietate  !  quid  ultra  480 

Provebor,  et  fisuido  surgentes  demoror  austros  ? 
Nee  minus  Andromacbe,  digressu  mcesta  supremo, 
Fert  picturatas  auri  subtemine  vestes, 
Et  Pbrygiam  Ascanio  cblamydem ;  neo  cedit  bonori ; 
TextUibusque  onerat  donis,  ac  talia  fatur :  485 

Accipe  et  bsec,  manuum  tibi  quad  monumenta  mearum 
Sint,  puer,  et  longum  Andromacbae  testentur  amorem, 
Conjugis  Hectoreae.     Cape  dona  extrema  tuorum, 
O  mibi  sola  mei  super  Astyanactis  imago ! 
Sic  oculos,  sic  ille  manus,  sic  ora  ferebat ;  490 

Et  nunc  aequali  tecum  pubesceret- aevo. 
Hos  ego  digrediens  laorimis  affabar  obortis : 
Yivite  felices,  quibns  est  fortuna  peracta 
Jam  sua ;  nos  alia  ex  aliis  in  fata  vocamur. 
d6 
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Vobis  parta  quies :  nulluin  maris  squor  arandum ;        495 

Arva  neque  AusonisB,  semper  cedentia  retro, 

Quaerenda.     Effigiem  Xanthi,  Trojamque  videtisy 

Quam  vestriB  fecere  manus  ;  melioribus,  opto» 

Auspiciis,  et  que  fuerit  minus  obvia  Gndia. 

Si  quando  Thy  brim,  vicinaque  Thybridis  arva  500 

Intraro,  gentique  mese  data  moenia  cemam, 

Cognatas  urbes  oliro,  populosque  propinquosy 

Epiro,  Hesperid  (quibus  idem  Dardanas  auctory 

Atque  idem  casus),  unam  faciemus  utramque 

Trojam  animis  :  maneat  nostros  ea  cura  nepotes.  505 

Provehimur  pelago  vicina  Ceraunia  juxta, 
Unde  iter  Italiam,  cursusque  brevissimus  undis. 
Sol  ruit  interea,  et  montes  umbrantur  opaci. 
Sternimur  optatse  gremio  telluris  ad  undam, 
Sortiti  remos,  passimque  in  litore  sicco  510 

Corpora  curamus  :  fessos  sopor  irrigat  artus. 
Necdum  orbem  medium  Nox  horis  acta  subibat : 
Haud  segnis  strato  surgit  Palinurus,  et  omnes 
Explorat  ventos,  atque  auribus  aera  captat : 
Sidera  cuncta  notat  tacito  labentia  coelo,  515 

Arcturum,  pluviasque  Hyadas,  geminosque  Triones, 
Armatumque  auro  circumspicit  Oriona. 
Postquam  cuncta  videt  ccelo  constare  sereno 
Dat  clarum  e  puppi  signum  ;  nos  castra  movemus, 
Tentamusque  viam,  et  velorum  pandimus  alas.  520 

Jamque  rubescebat  stellis  Aurora  fugatis, 
Quum  procul  obscuros  colles,  bumilemque  tridemus 
Italiam.     Italiam  I  primus  conclamat  Achates ; 
Italiam  laeto  socii  clamore  salutant. 

Tom  pater  Anchises  magnum  cratera  coronA  525 

Induit,  implevitque  mero,  divosque  vocavit 
Stans  celsa  in  puppi : 

Di,  maris  et  terra;  tempestatumque  potentes, 
Ferte  viam  vento  facilem,  et  spirate  secundi. 
Crebrescunt  optatse  aurae,  portusque  patescit         '        580 
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Jam  propior,  templamque  apparet  in  arce  Minervse. 

Vela  legunt  socii,  et  proras  ad  litora  torquent. 

Portus  ab  Eoroo  fluctu  curvatus  in  arcum ; 

Objectae  salsa  spumant  aspergine  cautes : 

Ipse  latet ;  gemino  demittunt  brachia  muro  535 

Turriti  scopuli,  refugitque  ab  litore  templum. 

Quatuor  bic,  primum  omen,  equos  in  gramine  yidi, 

Tondentes  campum  late,  candore  nivali. 

Et  pater  Ancbises :  Bellum,  O  terra  hospita !  portas ; 

Bello  armantur  equi ;  bellum  baec  armenta  minantur.    540 

Sed  tamen  idem  olim  curru  succedere  sueti 

Quadnipedes,  et  frena  jugo  concordia  ferre : 

Spes  et  pacis,  ait.     Tum  numina  sancta  precamur 

Palladis  armisonae,  quae  prima  accepit  ovantes ; 

£t  capita  ante  aras  Pbrygio  velamur  amictu ;  545 

Prseceptisque  Helen!,  dederat  quae  maxima,  rite 

Junoni  Argivse  jossos  adolemus  bonores. 

Hand  mora :  continuo,  perfectis  ordine  votis, 
Comua  velatarum  obvertimus  antennarum, 
Grajugenumque  domos  suspectaque  linquimus  arva.      550 
Uinc  sinus  Herculei,  si  vera  est  fama,  Tarenti 
Cernitur.     Attollit  se  diva  Lacinia  contra, 
Caulonisque  arces,  et  navifragum  Scylaceum. 
Tum  procul  e  fluctu  Trinacria  cernitur  JEtna ; 
Et  gemitum  ingentem  pelagi,  pulsataque  saxa  555 

Audimus  longe,  fractasque  ad  litora  voces ; 
Exsultantque  vada,  atque  aestu  miscentur  arense. 
Et  pater  Ancbises :  Nimirum  hsec  ilia  Charybdis ; 
Hos  Helenus  scopulos,  haec  saxa  borrenda,  canebat. 
Eripite,  O  socii !  pariterque  insurgite  remis.  560 

Hand  minus  ac  jussi  faciunt :  primusque  rudentem 
Contorsit  Isevas  proram  Palinurus  ad  undas ; 
Lsevam  cnncta  cobors  remis  ventisque  petivit. 
Tollimur  in  caelum  curvato  gurgite,  et  idem 
Subducta  ad  Manes  imos  deacendimus  und&.  565 

Ter  scopuli  clamorem  inter  cava  saxa  dedere ; 
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Ter  spumam  elisam  et  rorantia  vidimus  astra. 
Interea  fessos  ventus  cum  sole  reliquit ; 
Ignarique  viae  Cyclopum  allabimur  oris. 

Portus  ab  accessu  ventorum  immotus,  et  ingens         570 
Ipse ;  sed  horrificis  juxta  tonat  ^tna  niinis, 
Interdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  sethera  nabem, 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo,  et  candente  favillft ; 
Attollitque  globos  flammarum,  et  sidera  lambit : 
Interdum  scopulos  avulsaque  viscera  montis  575 

Erigit  eructans,  lique&ctaque  saxa  sub  auras 
Cum  geraitu  glomerat,  fundoque  exsestuat  imo. 
Fama  est,  Enceladi  semiustum  fulmine  corpus 
Urgueri  mole  h&c,  ingentemque  insuper  ^tnam 
Impositam  ruptis  flammam  exspirare  caminis ;  580 

Et,  fessum  quoties  mutet  latus,  intremere  omnem 
Murmure  Trinacriam,  et  coelum  subtexere  fumo. 
Noctem  illam  tecti  silvis  immania  monstra 
Perferimus ;  nee,  quae  sonitum  det  causa,  videmus : 
Nam  neque  erant  astrorum  ignes,  nee  lucidus  aethra      585 
Siderea  polus,  obscuro  sed  nubila  coelo ; 
Et  Lunam  in  nimbo  nox  intempesta  tenebat. 

Postera  jamque  dies  primo  surgebat  Eoo, 
Humentemque  Aurora  polo  dimoverat  umbram : 
Quum  subito  e  silvis,  macie  confecta  suprem4,  590 

Ignoti  nova  forma  viri,  miserandaque  cultu, 
Procedit,  supplexque  manus  ad  litora  tendit. 
Respicimus.     Dira  illuvies,  immissaque  barba, 
Consertum  tegumen  spinis :  at  cetera  Graius, 
Ut  quondam  patriis  ad  Trojam  missus  in  armis.  595 

Isque,  ubi  Dardanios  habitus,  et  Troia  vidit 
Anna  procul,  pauUum  aspectu  conterritus  hsesit, 
Continuitque  gradum ;  mox  sese  ad  litora  praeceps 
Cum  fletu  precibusque  tulit :  Per  sidera  testor, 
Per  superos,  atque  hoc  coeli  spirabile  lumen ;  600 

ToUite  me,  Teucri :  quascumque  abducite  terras. 
Hoc  sat  erit.     Scio  me  Danais  e  classibus  unum, 
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Et  bello  Iliacos  fateor  pedisse  Penates : 

Pro  quo,  si  sceleris  tanta  est  injuria  nostri, 

Spargite  me  in  fluctus,  vastoque  irameigite  ponto :         605 

Si  pereo,  hominum  manibus  periisse  juvabit. 

Dixerat ;  et  genua  amplexus,  genibusque  Tolutans 

Haerebat.     Qui  sit,  fari,  quo  sanguine  cretus, 

Hortamur  ;  quse  deinde  agitet  fortana,  fateri. 

Ipse  pater  dextram  Anchises,  baud  multa  moratas,        610 

Dat  juveni,  atque  animum  prassenti  pignore  flrmat. 

Ille  bffic,  deposits  tandem  formidine,  fatur : 

Sum  patria  ex  IthacS,  comes  infelicis  Ulixi, 
Nomen  Acbemenides,  Trojam  genitore  Adamasto 
Paupere  (mansissetque  utinam  fortuna !)  profectus.        615 
Hie  me,  dum  trepidi  crudelia  limina  linquunt, 
Immemores  sodi  vasto  Cyclopis  in  antro 
Deseruere.     Domus  sanie  dapibusque  cruentis, 
Intus  opaca,  ingens :  ipse  arduus,  altaque  pulsat 
Sidera  (Di,  talem  terns  avertite  pestem !),  620 

Nee  yisu  facilis,  nee  dictu  afi&bilis  ulli. 
Visceribus  miserorum  et  sanguine  vescitur  atro. 
Vidi  egomet,  duo  de  numero  quum  corpora  nostro, 
Prensa  manu  magnd,  medio  resupinus  in  antro, 
Frangeiet  ad  saxum,  sanieque  exspersa  natarent  625 

Limina :  Tidi  atro  quum  membra  fluentia  tabo 
Manderet,  et  tepidi  tremerent  sub  dentibus  artus. 
Hand  impune  quidem ;  nee  talia  passus  Ulixes, 
Oblitusve  sui  est  Ithacus  discrimine  tan  to. 
Nam  simul,  expletus  dapibus,  Tinoque  sepultus,  630 

Ceryicem  inflexam  posuit,  jacuitque  per  antrum 
Immensus,  saniem  eructans,  et  frusta  cruento. 
Per  somnum,  commixta  mero  :  nos,  magna  precati 
Numina,  sortitique  vices,  una  undique  circum 
Fundimur,  et  telo  lumen  terebramus  acuto,  635 

Ingens,  quod  torva  solum  sub  fronte  latebat, 
Argolici  clypei,  ant  Phoebeaa  lampadis  instar ; 
Et  tandem  laeti  sociorum  ulciscimur  umbras. 
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Sed  fugite,  O  miseri !  fugite,  atque  ab  litore  fiinem 

Rumpite :  640 

Nam,  qualis  quantusque  cavo  Polyphemus  in  antro 

Lanigeras  claudit  pecudes,  atque  ubera  pressat. 

Centum  alii  curva  haec  habitant  ad  litora  vulgo 

Infandi  Cyclopes,  et  altis  montibus  errant. 

Tertia  jam  Lunse  se  comua  lumine  complent,  645 

Quum  vitam  in  silvis,  inter  deserta  ferarum 

Lustra  domosque,  traho,  trastosque  ab  rape  Cyclopas 

Prospicio,  sonitumque  pedum  vocemque  tremisco. 

Yictum  infelicem,  baccas  lapidosaque  corna, 

Dant  rami,  et  vulsis  pascunt  radicibus  herbae.  650 

Omnia  coUustrans,  hanc  primum  ad  litora  classem 

Conspexi  venientem.     Huic  me,  qusecumque  fnisset, 

Addixi :  satis  est  gentem  effugisse  nefandam : 

Vos  animam  hanc  potius  quocumque  absumite  leto. 

Yix  ea  fatus  erat,  summo  quum  monte  yidemus         655 
Ipsum,  inter  pecudes  vastd  se  mole  moventem, 
Pastorem  Polyphemum,  et  litora  nota  petentem : 
Monstram  horrendum,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen  aderatum. 
Tranca  manu  pinus  regit,  et  vestigia  firmat. 
Lanigerae  comitantur  oves ;  ea  sola  voluptas,  660 

Solamenque  mali. 

Postquam  altos  tetigit  fluctus,  et  ad  aequora  venit, 
Luminis  effossi  fluidum  lavit  inde  cruorem, 
Dentibus  infrendens  gemitu ;  graditurque  per  sequor 
Jam  medium,  necdum  fluctus  latent  ardua  tinxit.  665 

Nos  procul  inde  fugam  trepidi  celerare,  recepto 
Supplice,  sic  merito,  tacitique  incidere  funem  ; 
Verrimus  et  proni  certantibus  sequora  remis. 
Sensit,  et  ad  sonitum  vocis  vestigia  torsit. 
Veram,  ubi  nulla  datur  dextr^  affectare  potestas,  670 

Nee  potis  lonios  fluctus  aequare  sequendo, 
Clamorem  immensum  tollit :  quo  pontus,  et  omnes 
Contremuere  undae,  penitusque  exterrita  tellus 
Italiae,  curvisque  immugiit  ^tna  cavernis. 
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At  genus  e  silvis  Cyclopum,  et  montibus  altis,  675 

Excitum  rait  ad  portus,  et  litora  complent. 
Cernimus  astantes  nequidquam  lumine  torvo 
iBtnaeos  fratres,  ccelo  capita  alta  ferentes. 
Concilium  horrendum  :  quales  quum  vertice  celso 
AerisR  quercus,  aut  conifers  cyparissi  680 

Constiterunt,  silva  alta  Jovis,  lucusve  Dianas. 
Praecipites  metus  acer  agit  quocumque  rudentes 
Excutere,  et  vends  intendere  vela  secundis. 
Contra,  jussa  monent  Heleni,  Scyllam  atque  Charybdim 
Inter,  utramque  viam  leti  discrimine  parvo,  685 

Ni  teneant  cursus :  certum  est  dare  lintea  retro. 
Ecce  autem  Boreas  angusta  ab  sede  Pelori 
Missus  adest :  vivo  praetervehor  ostia  saxo 
Pantagiae,  Megarosque  sinus«  Thapsumque  jacentem. 
Talia  monstrabat  relegens  errata  retrorsum  690 

Litora  Achemenides,  comes  infelicis  Ulixi. 
Sicanio  praetenta  sinu  jacet  insula  contra 
Plemmyrium  undosum  :  nomen  dixere  priores 
Ortygiam.     Alpheum  fama  est  hue,  Elidis  amnem, 
Occultas  eglsse  vias  subter  mare  ;  qui  nunc  695 

Ore,  Arethusa,  tuo  Siculis  confiinditur  undis. 
Jussi  numina  magna  loci  veneramur  ;  et  inde 
Exsupero  praepingue  solum  stagnantis  Helori. 
Hinc  altas  cautes  projectaque  saxa  Pachyni 
Radimus  ;  et,  fatis  nunquam  concessa  moveri,  700 

Apparet  Camarina  procul,  campique  Geloi, 
Immanisque  Gela,  fluvii  cognomine  dicta. 
Arduus  inde  Acragas  ostentat  maxima  longe 
Mcenia,  magnanimum  quondam  generator  equorum  : 
Teque  datis  linquo  ventis,  palmosa  Selinus,  705 

Et  vada  dura  lego  saxis  Lilybeia  caecis. 
Hinc  Drepani  me  portus,  et  illaBtabilis  ora, 
Accipit.     Hie,  pelagi  tot  tempestatibus  actus, 
Heu !  genitorem,  omnis  curae  casusque  levamen, 
Amitto  Anchisen.     Hie  me,  pater  optima,  fessum  710 
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Deserisy  heu !  tantis  nequidquam  erepte  periclis ! 

Nee  vates  Helenas,  quum  multa  horrenda  monereti 

Hos  mihi  prasdixit  luctus  ;  non  dira  Celseno. 

Hie  labor  extremus,  longarara  heec  meta  Tiaram. 

Hinc  me  digressum  Testxis  dens  appnlit  oris.  715 

Sic  pater  JEneas,  intentis  omnibus,  unas 
Fata  renarrabat  divum,  corsusque  docebat. 
Conticuit  tandem,  factoque  hie  fine  quievit. 
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P.   VIRGILII    MARONIS 

iENEIDOS 

LIBER  QUARTUS. 


At  regina,  gray!  jamdadum  saucia  curd, 

Vulnus  alit  yenis,  et  caeco  carpitur  igni. 

Multa  viri  virtus  animo,  mnltusque  recursat 

Gentis  honos :  haerent  infixi  pectore  vultus, 

Yerbaque  :  nee  pladdam  membris  dat  cara  quietem.  5 

Postera  Phcebea  lustrabat  lampade  terras, 
Humentemque  Aurora  polo  dimoverat  umbratn, 
Quum  sic  unanimam  alloquitur  male  sana  sororem  : 
Anna  soror,  quae  me  suspensam  insomnia  terrent ! 
Quis  novus  hie  nostris  successit  sedibns  hospes  !  10 

Quern  sese  ore  ferens !  quam  forti  pectore,  et  armis ! 
Credo  equidem,  nee  vana  fides,  genus  esse  deorum. 
Degeneres  animos  timor  arguit.     Heu !  quibus  ille 
Jactatus  fatis  !  quae  bella  exhausta  canebat ! 
Si  mihi  non  animo  fixum  immotnmque  sederet,  15 

Ne  cui  me  vinclo  yellem  sociare  jugali, 
Postquam  primus  amor  deceptam  morte  fefellit ; 
Si  non  pertsesum  tbalami  taedaeque  fnisset ; 
Huic  uni  forsan  potui  succumbere  culpae. 
Anna,  fatebor  enim,  miser!  post  fata  Sychaei  20 

Conjugis,  et  sparsos  fratema  caede  Penates, 
Solus  hie  inflexit  sensus,  animumque  labantem 
Impulit :  agnosco  yeteris  vestigia  flammae. 
Sed  mihi  vel  tell  us  op  tern  prius  ima  dehiscat, 
Vel  Pater  omnipotens  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  umbras,       25 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebi,  noctemque  profundam, 
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Ante,  Pudor,  quam  te  violo,  aut  tua  jara  resolvo. 

lUe  meos,  primus  qui  me  sibi  jun^t,  amores 

Abstulit :  ille  babeat  secum,  servetque  sepulcro. 

Sic  effata,  sinum  lacrimis  implevit  obords.  30 

Anna  refert :  O  luce  magis  dilecta  sorori ! 
Solane  perpetua  mcerens  carpere  juvent^  ? 
Nee  dulces  natos,  Veneris  nee  prsemia  n6ris  ? 
Id  cinerem  aut  Manes  credis  curare  sepultos  ? 
Esto ;  segram  nuUi  quondam  flexere  mariti,  35 

Non  Libyse,  non  ante  Tyro ;  despectus  larbas, 
Ductoresque  alii,  quos  Africa  terra,  triumphis 
Dives,  alit :  placitone  etiam  pugnabis  amori  ? 
Nee  venit  in  mentem,  quorum  consederis  arvis  ? 
Hinc  Gsetulse  urbes,  genus  insuperabile  bello,  40 

£t  NumidaB  infreni  cingunt,  et  inhospita  Syrtis ; 
Hinc  deserta  siti  regio,  lateque  furentes 
Barcaei.     Quid  bella  Tyro  surgentia  dicam» 
Germanique  minas  ? 

Dis  equidem  auspicibus  reor,  et  Junone  secundd,  45 

Hunc  cursum  Iliacas  vento  tenuisse  carinas. 
Quam  tu  urbem,  soror,  banc  cernes  !  quse  surgere  regna 
Conjugio  tali !     Teucrum  comitantibus  armis^ 
Punica  se  quantis  attollet  gloria  rebus ! 
Tu  modo  posce  deos  veniam,  sacrisque  litatis,  50 

Indulge  hospitio,  causasque  innecte  morandi, 
Dum  pelago  dessevit  biems,  et  aquosus  Orion, 
Quassatsque  rates ;  dum  non  tractabile  ccelum. 
His  dictis  incensum  animum  inflammavit  amore, 
Spemque  dedit  dubise  menti,  solvitque  pudorem.  55 

Principio  delubra  adeunt,  pacemque  per  aras 
Exquirunt ;  mactant  lectas  de  more  bidentes 
Legiferae  Cereri,  Phceboque,  patrique  Lyseo ; 
Junoni  ante  omnes,  cui  vincla  jugalia  cura?. 
Ipsa,  tenens  dextra  pateram,  pulcherrima  Dido,  60 

Candentis  vaccae  media  inter  cornua  fundit ; 
Aut,  ante  ora  deum,  pingues  spatiatur  ad  aras, 
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Instauratque  diem  donis,  pecudumque  reclusis 

Pectoribus  inhians  spirantia  consulit  exta. 

Heu  vatum  ignarae  mentes !  quid  vota  furentem,  65 

Qaid  delubra  juvant  ?  est  mollis  fiarama  medullas 

Interea,  et  tacitum  vivit  sub  pectore  vulnus. 

Uritur  infelix  Dido,  totaque  vagatur 

Urbe  furens  :  qualis  conjecta  cerva  sagittd, 

Quam  procul  incautam  nemora  inter  Cresia  fixit  70 

Pastor  agens  telis,  liquitve  volatile  ferrum 

Nescius :  ilia  fuga  silvas  saltusque  peragrat 

Dictaeos ;  hseret  lateri  le talis  arundo. 

Nunc  media  iBnean  secum  per  mcenia  ducit, 

Sidoniasque  ostentat  opes,  urbemque  paratam ;  75 

Incipit  effari,  roediaque  in  voce  resistit : 

Nunc  eadem,  labente  die,  convivia  quaerit, 

Iliacosque  iterum  demens  audire  labores 

Exposcit,  pendetque  iterum  narrantis  ab  ore. 

Post,  ubi  digressi,  lumenque  obscura  vicissim  80 

Luna  premit,  suadentque  cadentia  sidera  soranos, 

Sola  domo  mceret  vacud,  stratisque.relictis 

Incubat :  ilium  absens  absentem  auditque  videtque  : 

Aut  gremio  Ascanium,  genitoris  imagine  capta, 

Detinet,  infandum  si  fallere  possit  amorem.  85 

Non  coeptse  assurgant  turres  ;  non  arma  juventus 

Exercet,  portusve  aut  propugnacula  bello 

Tuta  parant :  pendent  opera  interrupta,  minsque 

Murorum  ingentes,  s&quataque  machina  coelo. 

Quam  simul  ac  tali  persensit  peste  teneri  90 

Cara  Jovis  conjux,  nee  famam  obstare  furori ; 
Talibus  aggreditur  Venerem  Satumia  dictis  : 
Egregiam  vero  laudem  et  spolia  ampla  refertis 
Tuque  puerque  tuus  :  magnum  et  memorabile  numen, 
Una  dolo  divum  si  femina  victa  duorum  est.  05 

Nee  me  adeo  fallit,  veritam  te  mcenia  nostra, 
Suspectas  habuisse  domos  Carthaginis  altae. 
Sed  quis  erit  modus  ?  aut  quo  nunc  certamina  tanta  ? 
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Quin  potius  pacem  aeternam  pactosque  hymenaeos 
Exercemus  ?  babes,  tota  quod  mente  petisti :  1 00 

Ardet  amans  Dido,  traxitque  per  ossa  furorem. 
Communem  bunc  ergo  populum,  paribusqae  regamus 
Auspiciis  :  liceat  Pbrygio  servire  marito, 
Dotalesque  tuae  Tyrios  permittere  dextrse. 

Olli  (sensit  enim  simulata  mente  locutam,  105 

Quo  regnum  Italise  Libycas  averteret  oras) 
Sic  contra  est  ingressa  Venus :  Quis  talia  demens 
Abnuat,  aut  tecum  malit  contendere  bello  ? 
Si  modo,  quod  memoras,  factum  fortuna  sequatur. 
Sed  fatis  incerta  feror,  si  Jupiter  unam  110 

Esse  velit  Tyriis  urbem,  Trojaque  profectis, 
Miscerive  probet  populos,  aut  fcedera  jungi. 
Tu  conjux :  tibi  fas  animum  tentare  precando. 
Perge :  sequar.   -  Turn  sic  excepit  regia  Juno  : 

Mecum  erit  iste  labor.     Nunc  qua  ratione,  quod  instat, 
Confieri  possit,  paucis,  adverte,  docebo.  116 

Yenatum  ^neas  unaque  miserrima  Dido 
In  nemus  ire  parant,  ubi  primos  crastinus  ortus 
Extulerit  Titan,  radiisque  retexerit  orbem. 
His  ego  nigrantem  commixt^  grandine  nirabum,  120 

Dum  trepidant  alse,  saltusque  indagine  cingnnt, 
Desuper  infundam,  et  tonitru  ccelum  omne  ciebo. 
Difiugient  comites,  et  nocte  tegentur  opaca : 
Speluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eandem 
Devenient.     Adero,  et,  tua  si  mibi  certa  voluntas,         125 
Connubio  jungam  stabili,  propriamque  dicabo. 
Hie  Hymensus  erit.     Non  adversata,  petenti 
Annuit,  atque  dolis  risit  Cytberea  repertis. 

Oceanum  interea  surgens  Aurora  relinquit : 
It  portis,  jubare  exorto,  delecta  juventus :  130 

Retia  rara,  plagae,  lato  venabula  ferro, 
Massylique  ruunt  equites,  et  odora  canum  vis. 
Reginam,  thalamo  cunctantem,  ad  limina  primi 
Pcenorum  exspectant;  ostroque  insignis  et  auro 
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Stat  sonipes,  ac  frena  ferox  spumantia  mandit.  135  ^ 

Tandem  progreditur,  magn4  stipante  caterrft, 

Sidoniam  picto  chlamydem  circumdata  limbo : 

Cui  pharetra  ex  auro,  crines  nodantur  in  aurum, 

Aurea  purpuream  subnectit  fibula  vestem. 

Nee  non  et  Phrygii  comites,  et  laetas  lulus,  140 

Incedunt.     Ipse  ante  alios  pulchenimus  omnes 

Infert  se  socium  JEneas,  atque  agmina  jungit : 

Quails,  ttbi  hibernam  Lydam  Xanthique  fluenta 

Deserit,  ac  Delum  matemam  invisit,  Apollo, 

Instauratque  choros,  mixtique  altaria  dreum  145 

Cretesque  Dryopesque  fremunt,  pictique  Agathyrsi ; 

Ipse  jugis  Cynthi  graditur,  mollique  fluentem 

Fronde  premit  crinem  fingens,  atque  implicat  auro : 

Tela  sonant  humeris.     Haud  illo  segnior  ibat 

^neas ;  tan  turn  egregio  decus  enitet  ore.  150 

Postquam  altos  ventum  in  monies,  atque  invia  lustra, 

£cce !  ferae,  saxi  dejectae  vertice,  caprss 

Decurrere  jugis  ;  ali4  de  parte  patentes 

Transmittunt  cursu  campos  atque  agmina  cervi 

Pulverulenta  fugd  glomerant,  montesque  relinquunt.      155 

At  puer  Ascanius  mediis  in  vallibus  acri 

Gaudet  equo ;  jamque  hos  cursu,  jam  prseterit  illos, 

Spumantemque  dari  pecora  inter  inertia  votis 

Optat  aprum,  aut  fulvum  descendere  monte  leonem. 

Interea  magno  misceri  murmure  coelum  160 

Incipit.     Insequitur  commixt4  grandine  nimbus. 
£t  Tyrii  comites  passim,  et  Trojana  juventus, 
Dardaniusque  nepos  Veneris,  diversa  per  agros 
Tecta  metu  petiere.     Ruunt  de  montibus  amnes. 
Speluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eandem  1 65 

Deveniunt.     Prima  et  Tellus  et  pronuba  Juno 
Dant  signum :  fulsere  ignes,  et  conscius  aether 
Connubiis ;  summoque  ululdrunt  ver^ice  Nymphae. 
Ille  dies  primus  leti  primusque  malorum 
Causa  fuit :  neque  enim  specie  famdve  movetur,  170 
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*Nec  jam  furtivum  Dido  meditatur  amorem  : 
Conjugimn  vocat ;  hoc  praetexit  nomine  culpam. 

Extempio  Libyse  magnas  it  Fama  per  nrbes ; 
Fama,  malum,  quo  non  aliud  velocius  uUum : 
Mobilitate  viget,  viresque  acquirit  eundo.  175 

Parva  metu  primo ;  mox  sese  attollit  in  auras, 
Jngrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit. 
Illam  Terra  parens,  ir4  irritata  deoram, 
Extremam,  ut  perhibent,  Cceo  Enceladoque  sororem 
Progenuit,  pedibus  celerem,  et  pemicibus  alis.  180 

Monstrum  horrendum,  ingens ;  cui,  quot  suntcorpore  plumse. 
Tot  vigiles  oculi  subter,  mirabile  dictu. 
Tot  linguae,  totidem  ora  sonant,  tot  subrigit  aures. 
Nocte  Tolat  coeli  medio  terrasque,  per  umbram, 
Stridens,  nee  dulci  declinat  lumina  somno:  185 

Luce  sedet  custos  aut  summi  culmine  tecti, 
Turribus  aut  altis,  et  magnas  territat  urbes ; 
Tarn  ficti  pravique  tenax,  quam  nuntia  veri. 
Haec  tum  multiplici  populos  sermone  replebat 
Gaudens,  et  pariter  facta  atque  infecta  canebat :  190 

Yenisse  iEnean,  Trojano  a  sanguine  cretum, 
Cui  se  pulchra  viro  dignetur  jungere  Dido ; 
Nunc  hiemem  inter  se  luxu,  quam  longa,  fovere, 
Regnorum  immemores,  turpique  cupidine  captos. 
Hsec  passim  dea  fceda  virum  diffundit  in  ora.  195 

Protenus  ad  regem  cursus  detorquet  larban, 
Incenditque  animum  dictis,  atque  aggerat  iras. 

Hie,  Hammone  satus,  raptd  Garamantide  Nymphl^, 
Templa  Jovi  centum  lads  immania  regnis. 
Centum  aras  posuit ;  vigilemque  sacraverat  ignem,        200 
Excubias  divdm  aetemas ;  pecudumque  cruore 
Pingue  solum,  et  variis  florentia  limina  sertis. 
Isque,  amens  animi,  et  rumore  accensus  amaro, 
Dicitur,  ante  aras,  media  inter  numina  divum, 
Multa  Jovem  manibus  snpplex  or&sse  supinis :  205 

Jupiter  omnipotens  cui  nunc  Maurusia  pictis 
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Gens  epulata  toris  Lenseum  libat  honorem, 

Aspicis  haec  ?  an  te,  genitor,  quum  fulmina  torques, 

Nequidquam  horremus  ?  csecique  in  nubibus  ignes 

Terrificant  animos,  et  inania  murmura  miscent  ?  210 

Femina,  quae  nostris  errans  in  finibus  urbem 

Exiguam  predo  posuit,  cui  litus  arandum, 

Cuique  loci  leges  dedimus,  connubia  nostra 

Repulit,  ac  dominum  JSnean  in  regna  recepit. 

£t  nunc  ille  Paris,  cum  semiviro  comitatu,  215 

MaBonia  men  turn  mitra,  crinemque  madentem, 

Subnixus,  rapto  potitur  ;  nos  munera  templis 

Quippe  tuis  ferimus,  famamque  fovemus  inanem. 

Talibus  orantem  dictis,  arasque  tenentem, 
Audiit  omnipotens,  oculosque  ad  mcenia  torsit  220 

Regia,  et  oblitos  fams  melioiis  amantes. 
Tum  sic  Mercurium  alloquitur,  ac  talia  mandat : 
Yade  age,  nate,  Toca  Zephyros,  et  labere  pennis ; 
Dardaniumque  ducem,  Tyria  Carthagine  qui  nunc 
Exspectat,  fatisque  datas  non  respicit  urbes,  225 

Alloquere,  et  celeres  defer  mea  dicta  per  auras. 
Non  ilium  nobis  genetrix  pulcherrima  talem 
Promisit,  Graiumque  ideo  bis  vindicat  armis ; 
Sed  fore,  qui,  gravidam  imperiis,  belloque  frementem, 
Italiam  regeret,  genus  alto  a  sanguine  Teucri  230 

Proderet,  ac  totum  sub  leges  mitteret  orbem. 
Si  nulla  accendit  tantarum  gloria  rerum, 
Nee  super  ipse  8u4  molitur  laude  laborem ; 
Ascanione  pater  Romanas  invidet  arces  ? 
Quid  struit  ?  ant  qu4  spe,  inimica  in  gente,  moratur,    235 
Nee  prolem  Ausoniam,  et  Lavinia  respicit  arva  ? 
Naviget !     Hsec  summa  est ;  hie  nostri  nuntius  esto. 

Dixerat.     Ille  patris  magni  parere  parabat 
Imperlo ;  et  primum  pedibus  talaria  nectit 
Aurea,  quae  sublimem  alis,  sive  aequora  supra,  240 

Seu  terram,  rapido  pariter  cum  flamine  portant. 
Turn  viigam  capit :  hdc  animas  ille  evocat  Oreo 

£ 
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Pallentes,  alias  sub  Tartara  tristia  mittit ; 

Dat  somnos  adimitqaef  et  lumina  morte  resignat: 

Ilisi  fretas  agit  ventos,  et  tarbida  tranat  245 

Nubila.     Jamqae  volans  apicem  et  latera  ardua  cernit 

Atlantis  duri,  coelum  qui  vertice  fuldt ; 

Atlantis,  cinctum  assidue  cui  nubibus  atris 

Piniferam  caput  et  vento  pulsatur  et  imbri ; 

Nix  humeros  infusa  tegit ;  tarn  flomina  mento  250 

Prsecipitant  senis,  et  glacie  riget  horrida  barba. 

Hie  primum  paribus  nitens  Cyllenius  alis 

Constitit ;  hinc  toto  prseceps  se  corpore  ad  undas 

Misit,  avi  similis,  quae  circum  litora,  circum 

Piscosos  scopulos,  humilis  volat  aequora  juxta.  255 

Hand  aliter  terras  inter  coelamque  volabat, 

Litus  arenosum  ac  Libyae  ventosque  secabat 

Matemo  veniens  ab  avo  Cyllenia  proles. 

Ut  primum  alatis  tetigit  magalia  plantis, 

^nean  fundantem  arces,  ac  tecta  noyantem,  260 

Conspicit :  atque  illi  stellatus  iaspide  fulv& 

Ensis  erat,  Tyrioque  ardebat  murice  laena, 

Demissa  ex  humeris  ;  dives  quae  munera  Dido 

Fecerat,  et  tenui  telas  discreverat  auro. 

Continue  invadit :  Tu  nunc  Carthaginis  altae  265 

Fundamenta  locas,  pulchramque  uxorius  urbem 

Exstruis  ?  heu  regnl  rerumque  oblite  tuarum  ! 

Ipse  deiim  tibi  me  claro  demittit  Olympo 

Regnator,  ccelum  et  terras  qui  numine  torquet ; 

Ipse  haec  ferre  jubet  celeres  mandata  per  auras :  270 

Quid  struis  ?  aut  qu&  spe  Libycis  teris  otia  terris  ? 

Si  te  nulla  movet  tantarum  gloria  rerum, 

Nee  super  ipse  tu&  moliris  laude  laborem ; 

Ascanium  surgentem,  et  spes  heredis  luli 

Respice,  cui  regnum  Italiae  Romanaque  tellus  275 

Debentur.     Tali  Cyllenius  ore  locutus 

Mortales  visus  medio  sermone  reliquit, 

Et  procul  in  tenuem  ex  oculis  evanuit  auram. 
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At  vero  ^neas  aspectn  ohmatuit  amens, 
Arrectseque  horrore  comse,  et  vox  faucibus  haesit.  280 

Ardet  abire  fuga,  dalcesque  relinquere  terras, 
Attonitus  tanto  monitu  imperioqae  deorum, 
Heu !  quid  agat  ?  quo  nunc  reginam  ambire  furentem 
Audeat  affatu  ?  quas  prima  exordia  sumat  ? 
Atque  animum  nunc  hue  celerem,  nunc  dividit  illuc,     285 
In  partesque  rapit  varias,  perque  omnia  versat. 
Hffic  altemanti  potior  sententia  visa  est : 
Mnesthea  Sergestumque  vocat,  fortemque  Serestum, 
Classem  aptent  taciti,  socios  ad  litora  cogant ; 
Arma  parent,  et,  quae  sit  rebus  causa  novandis,  290 

Dissimulent ;  sese  interea,  quando  optima  Dido 
Nesciat,  et  tantos  rumpi  non  speret  amores, 
Tentaturum  aditus,  et  quae  mollissima  fandi 
Tempora,  quis  rebus  dexter  modus.     Ocius  omnes 
Imperio  lacti  parent,  ac  jussa  facessunt.  295 

At  regina  dolos  (quis  fallere  possit  amantem  !) 
Praesensit,  motusque  excepit  prima  fnturos, 
Omnia  tuta  timens.     Eadem  impia  Fama  furenti 
Detulit  armari  classem,  cursumque  parari. 
Saevit  inops  animi,  totamque  incensa  per  urbem  300 

Baccbatur ;  qualis  commotis  excita  sacris 
Thyias,  ubi  audito  stimulant  trieterica  Baccho 
Orgia,  noctumusque  vocat  clamore  Cithseron. 
Tandem  his  iBnean  compellat  vocibus  ultro : 

Dissimulare  etiam  sperasti,  perfide,  tan  turn  305 

Posse  nefas  ?  tacitusque  mek  decedere  terra  ? 
Nee  te  noster  amor,  nee  te  data  dextera  quondam. 
Nee  moritura  tenet  crudeli  funere  Dido  ? 
Quin  etiam  hibemo  moliris  sidere  classem, 
£t  mediis  properas  Aquilonibus  ire  per  altum,  310 

Crudelis  ?     Quid  ?  si  non  arva  aliena,  domosque 
IgDotas  peteres,  et  Troja  antiqua  maneret, 
Troja  per  undosum  peteretur  classibus  aequor  ? 
Mene  fugis  ?     Per  ego  has  lacrimas  dextramque  taam  te 
e2 
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(Quando  aliud  mihi  jam  miserse  nihil  ipsa  reliqui),        315 

Per  connubia  nostra,  per  inceptos  h3rmen8BOS, 

Si  bene  quid  de  te  merui,  fuit  aut  tibi  quidqaam 

Dulce  meum ;  miserere  domns  labentis,  et  istam, 

Oro,  si  quis  adhue  precibus  locus,  exue  mentem. 

Te  propter  Libycae  gentes,  Nomadnraque  tyranni  320 

Odere ;  infensi  Tyrii :  te  propter  eundem 

Exstinctus  pudor,  et,  qu4  sol&  sidera  adibam, 

Fama  prior.     Cui  me  moribundam  deseris,  hospes  ? 

Hoc  solum  nomen  quoniam  de  conjuge  restat. 

Quid  moror  ?  an  mea  Pygmalion  dum  moenia  frater      325 

Destruat,  aut  captam  ducat  Gaetulus  larbas  ? — 

Saltem,  si  qua  mihi  de  te  suscepta  fuisset 

Ante  fugam  soboles ;  si  quis  mihi  parvulus  auld 

Luderet  ^neas,  qui  te  tamen  ore  referret ; 

Non  equidem  omnino  capta  aut  deserta  yiderer.  330 

Dixerat :  ille  Jovis  monitis  immota  tenebat 
Lumina,  et  obnixus  curam  sub  corde  premebat. 
Tandem  pauca  refert :  Ego  te,  quae  plurima  fando 
Enumerare  vales,  nunquam,  Regina,  negabo 
Promeritam  ;  nee  me  meminisse  pigebit  Elissse,  335 

Dum  memor  ipse  mei,  dum  spiritus  hos  regit  artus. 
Pro  re  pauca  loquar.     Neque  ego  banc  abscondere  furto 
Speravi,  ne  finge,  fugam  ;  nee  conjagis  umquam 
Praetendi  taedas,  aut  hsec  in  foedera  veni. 
Me  si  fata  meis  paterentur  ducere  vitam  340 

Auspiciis,  et  sponte  mek  componere  curas ; 
Urbem  Trojanam  primum,  dulcesque  meorum 
Reliquias  colerem ;  Priami  tecta  alta  manerent, 
Et  recidiva  manu  posuissem  Pergama  victis. 
Sed  nunc  Italiam  magnam  Gryneus  Apollo,  345 

Italiam  Lyciae  jussere  capessere  sortes. 
Hie  amor,  haec  patria  est.     Si  te  Carthaginis  arces 
Phcenissam,  Libycaeque  aspectus  detinet  urbis ; 
Quae  tandem,  Ausonia  Teucros  considere  terra 
Invidia  est  ?     Et  nos  fas  extera  quaerere  regna.  350 
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Me  patris  Anchisse,  quoties  humentibus  umbris 

Nox  operit  terras,  quoties  astra  ignea  surgunt, 

Admonet  in  somnis,  et  turbida  terret  imago  : 

Me  puer  Ascanius,  capitisque  injuria  cari, 

Quern  regno  Hesperiae  fraudo,  et  fatalibus  arvis.  355 

Nunc  etiam  interpres  divum,  Jove  missus  ab  ipso 

(Testor  utrumque  caput),  celeres  mandata  per  auras 

Detulit.     Ipse  deum  manifesto  in  lumine  vidi 

Intrantem  muros,  vocemque  his  auribus  hausi* 

Desine  meque  tuis  incendere  teque  querelis :  360 

Italiam  non  sponte  sequor. 

Talia  dicentem  jamdudum  aversa  tuetur, 
Hue  illuc  volvens  oculos,  totumque  pererrat 
Luminibus  tacitis,  et  sic  accensa  profatur : 
Nee  tibi  diva  parens,  generis  nee  Dardanus  auctor,        365 
Ferfide  ;  sed  duris  genuit  te  cautibus  horrens 
Caucasus,  Hyrcanaeque  adm6runt  ubera  tigres. 
Nam  quid  dissimulo  ?  aut  quae  me  ad  majora  reservo  ? 
Num  fletu  ingemuit  nostro  ?  num  lumina  flexit  ? 
Num  lacrimas  victus  dedit,  aut  miseratus  amantem  est?  370 
Quae  quibus  anteferam  ?     Jam  jam,  nee  maxima  Juno, 
Nee  Saturnius  hsec  oculis  pater  aspicit  sequis. 
Nusquam  tuta  fides.     Ejectum  litore,  egentem, 
Excepi,  et  regni  demens  in  parte  locavi : 
Amissam  classem,  socios  a  morte  reduxi.  375 

Heu  Funis  incensa  feror !  nunc  augur  Apollo, 
Nunc  Lyciae  sortes,  nunc  et,  Jove  missus  ab  ipso, 
Interpres  divum  fert  horrida  jussa  per  auras. 
Scilicet  is  Superis  labor  est !  ea  cura  quietos 
SoUicitat !     Neque  te  teneo,  neque  dicta  refello.  380 

I,  sequere  Italiam  ventis ;  pete  regna  per  undas. 
Spero  equidem  mediis,  si  quid  pia  numina  possunt, 
Supplicia  hausurum  scopulis,  et  nomine  Dido 
Saspe  Tocaturum.     Sequar  atris  ignibus  absens ; 
Et,  quum  frigida  mors  anima  seduxerit  artus,  385 

Omnibus  Umbra  locis  adero.     Dabis,  improbe,  pcenas : 
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Audiam,  et  haec  Manes  veniet  mihi  fama  sub  imos. 

His  medium  dictis  sermonem  abrampit,  et  aaras 

JEgra  fugit,  seque  ex  oculis  avertit  et  aufert, 

Linquens  multa  metu  canctantem,  et  multa  parantem    890 

Dicere.     Suscipiunt  fiunulae,  coUapsaque  membra 

Marmoreo  referunt  thalamo,  stratisqae  reponunt. 

At  pitts  Maeas,  quamquam  lenire  dolentem 
Solando  cupit,  et  dictis  avertere  curas, 
Multa  gemens,  magnoque  animum  labefactus  amore ;     395 
Jttssa  tamen  diviim  exsequitur,  classemque  revisit. 
Turn  vero  Teucri  incumbunt,  et  litore  celsas 
Deducunt  toto  naves :  natat  ancta  carina ; 
Frondentesque  ferunt  remos  et  robora  silvis 
Infabricata,  fugse  studio.  400 

Migrantes  cernas,  totllque  ex  arbe  nientes : 
Ac  veluti,  ingentem  formicse  farris  acervum 
Quum  populant,  hiemis  memores,  tectoque  reponunt ; 
It  nigrum  campis  agmen,  prsEidamque  per  herbas 
Convectant  calle  angnsto ;  pars  grandia  trudunc  405 

Obnixae  frumenta  humeris  ;  pars  agmina  cogunt, 
Castigantque  moras ;  opere  omnis  semita  fervet. 

Qnis  tibi  tunc,  Dido,  cementi  talia,  sensus ! 
Quosve  dabas  gemitus,  quum  litora  fervere  late 
Prospiceres  arce  ex  summd,  totumque  videres  410 

Misceri  ante  oculos  tantis  clamoribus  sequor ! 
Improbe  amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis  ! 
Ire  iterum  in  lacrimas,  iterum  tentare  precando 
Cogitur,  et  supplex  animos  submittere  amori, 
Ne  quid  inexpertum  frustra  moritura  relinquat.  415 

Anna,  vides  toto  properari  litore  :  circnm 
Undique  convenere  :  vocat  jam  carbasus  auras, 
Puppibus  et  Iseti  nautae  imposuere  coronas. 
Hunc  ego  si  potui  tantum  sperare  dolorem, 
Et  perferre,  soror,  potero.     Miserse  hoc  tamen  unum    420 
Exsequere,  Anna,  mihi ;  solam  nam  perfidus  ille 
Te  colere,  arcanos  etiam  tibi  credere  sensus  ; 
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Sola  viri  moUes  aditus  et  tempora  ndras. 

I,  soror,  atque  hostem  supplex  affare  superbum  : 

Non  ego  cum  Daiiais  Trojanam  exscindere  gentem        425 

Aulide  juravi,  classemve  ad  Pergama  misi ; 

Nee  patris  Anchisse  cinerem  Manesve  revelli : 

Cur  mea  dicta  negat  duras  demittere  in  aures  ? 

Quo  ruit?  extremum  hoc  miserae  det  munus  amanti : 

Exspectet  £Eicilemque  fugam,  ventosque  ferentes.  430 

Non  jam  conjugium  antiquum,  quod  prodidit,  oro, 

Nee  pulchio  ut  Latio  careat,  regnnmque  relinquat : 

Tempus  inane  peto,  requiem  spatiumque  furori, 

Dum  mea  me  victam  doceat  fortuna  dolere. 

Extremam  banc  oro  veniam  (miserere  sororis !) ;  435 

Quam  mibi  quum  dederis,  cumulatam  morte  remittam. 

Talibus  orabat,  talesque  miserrima  fletus 
Fertque  refertque  soror ;  sed  nullis  ille  movetur 
Fletibus,  aut  voces  ullas  tractabilis  audit : 
Fata  obstant,  placidasque  viri  deus  obstruit  aures.         440 
Ac  velut,  annoso  validam  quum  robore  quercum 
Alpini  Boreae,  nunc  hinc,  nunc  flatibus  illinc 
Eruere  inter  se  certant;  it  stridor,  et  alte 
Consternunt  terram,  concusso  stipite,  frondes  ; 
Ipsa  haeret  scopulis,  et  quantum  vertice  ad  auras  445 

JEtherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit : 
Hand  secus  assiduis  hinc  atque  bine  vocibus  heros 
Tunditur,  et  magno  persentit  pectore  curas ; 
Mens  immota  manet ;  lacrimae  volvuntur  inanes. 

Tum  vero  infelix,  fatis  exterrita,  Dido  450 

Mortem  orat ;  tssdet  cceli  convexa  tueri. 
Quo  xnagis  inceptum  peragat,  lucemque  relinquat, 
Yidit,  turicremis  quum  dona  imponeret  aris, 
(Horrendum  dictu  !)  latices  nigrescere  sacros, 
Fusaque  in  obsccenum  se  vertere  vina  cruorem.  455 

Hoc  visum  nulli,  non  ipsi  effata  sorori. 
Praeterea,  fuit  in  tectis  de  marmore  templum 
Conjugis  antiqui,  miro  quod  bonore  colebat, 
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Velleribus  niveis,  et  festa  fronde  revinctum : 

Hinc  exaudiri  voces,  et  verba  vocantis  460 

Visa  viri,  nox  quum  terras  obscura  teneret ; 

Solaque  culminibus  ferali  carmine  bubo 

Sspe  queri,  et  longas  in  fletum  ducere  voces. 

Multaque  praeterea  vatum  prsedicta  pioram 

Terribili  monitu  horrificant.     Agit  ipse  furentem  465 

In  somnis  ferus  iBneas ;  semperque  relinqui 

Sola  sibi,  semper  longam  incomitata  videtur 

Ire  viam,  et  Tyrios  desert^  quaerere  terri. 

Eumenidum  veluti  demens  videt  agmina  Pentheas, 

£t  solem  geminum,  et  duplices  se  ostendere  Thebas  :    470 

Aut  Agamemnonius  scenis  agitatus  Orestes, 

Armatam  facibus  roatrem,  et  serpen tibus  atris, 

Quum  fngit,  ultricesque  sedent  in  limine  Dirse. 

Ergo,  ubi  concepit  Furias,  evicta  dolore, 
Decrevitque  mori,  tempus  secum  ipsa  modumque  475 

Exigit,  et  mcestam  dicds  aggressa  sororem, 
Consilium  vultu  tegit,  ac  spem  fronte  serenat : 
Inveni,  germana,  viam  (gratare  sorori), 
Quae  mihi  reddat  eum,  vel  eo  me  solvat  amantem. 
Oceani  finem  juxta,  solemque  cadentem,  480 

Uldmus  iBthiopum  locus  est,  ubi  maximus  Atlas 
Axem  humero  torquet  stellis  ardentibus  aptum  : 
Hinc  mihi  Massylae  gentis  monstrata  sacerdos, 
Hesperidum  templi  custos,  epulasque  draconi 
Quae  dabat,  et  sacros  servabat  in  arbore  ramos,  485 

Spargens  humida  mella,  soporiferumque  papaver. 
Haec  se  carminibus  promittit  solvere  mentes 
Quas  velit,  ast  aliis  duris  immittere  curas  ; 
Sistere  aquam  fiuviis ;  et  vertere  sidera  retro  ; 
Nocturnosque  ciet  Manes  :  mugire  videbis  490 

Sub  pedibus  terram,  et  descendere  montibus  omos. 
Testor,  cara,  deos,  et  te,  germana,  tuumque 
Dulce  caput,  magicas  invitam  accingier  artes. 
Tu  secreta  pyram  tecto  interiore  sub  auras 
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Erige,  et  arma  viri»  thalamo  quae  flxa  reliqoit  495 

Impias,  exuviasque  omnes,  lectamqae  jugalem, 

Quo  peril,  superimponas  :  abolere  ne&ndi 

Cuncta  viri  monumenta  jubet  monstratque  sacerdos. 

Haec  ef^ta,  silet ;  pallor  simul  occupat  ora. 

Non  tamen  Anna  no  vis  prsetexere  funera  sacris  500 

Germanam  credit,  nee  tantos  mente  furores 

Concipit,  aut  graviora  timet,  quam  morte  Sychaei. 

Ergo  jussa  parat. 

At  regina,  pyra  penetrali  in  sede  sub  auras 
Erecta  ingenti  tasdis  atque  ilice  sectd,  505 

Intenditque  locum  sertis,  et  fronde  coronat 
Funerea :  super,  exuvias,  ensemque  relictnm, 
Effigiemque  toro  locat,  baud  ignara  futuri. 
Stant  arse  circum,  et  crines  effusa  sacerdos 
Ter  centum  tonat  ore  deos,  Erebumque,  Chaosque,       510 
Tergeminamque  Hecaten,  tria  virginis  ora  Dianas. 
Sparserat  et  latices  simulatos  fontis  Avemi : 
Falcibus  et  messae  ad  Lunam  quaeruntur  aenis 
Pubentes  berbae  nigri  cum  lacte  yeneni  : 
Quaeritur  et  nascentis  equi  de  fronte  revulsus,  515 

Et  matri  praereptus,  amor. 
Ipsa,  mola  manibusque  piis,  altaria  juxta, 
Unum  exuta  pedem  vinclis,  in  veste  recincta 
Testatur  moritura  deos,  et  conscia  fati 
Sidera  :  tum,  si  quod  non  aequo  foedere  amantes  520 

Curae  numen  babet  justumque  memorque,  precatur. 

Nox  erat,  et  placidum  carpebant  fessa  soporem 
Corpora  per  terras,  silvaeque  et  saeva  quiSrant 
j9£quora ;  quum  medio  volvuntur  sidera  lapsu, 
Quum  tacet  omnis  ager,  pecndes,  pictaeque  volucres,     525 
Quaeque  lacus  late  liquidos,  quaeque  aspera  dumis 
Rura  tenent,  somno  positae  sub  nocte  silenti, 
Lenibant  curas,  et  corda  oblita  laborum. 
At  non  infelix  animi  Phoenissa  ;  nee  unquam 
Solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisve  aut  pectore  noctem  530 
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Accipit :  ingetninant  caine  ;  mnuBque  resargens 

Ssent  amor,  magnoque  irarum  flactuat  aestu* 

Sic  adeo  insistit,  secnmque  ita  corde  volutat : 

En !  quid  i^m  ?  rursusne  procos  irrisa  priores 

Experiar?     Nomadumque  petam  connubia  supfdeXy      535 

Quos  ego  sim  toties  jam  dedignata  maritos  ? 

Iliacas  igitur  classes,  atqae  altima  Teucrum 

Jussa,  sequar  ?  quiane  auxilio  juvat  ante  levatos, 

Et  bene  apud  memores  veteiis  stat  gratia  facti  ? 

Quis  me  autem,  fac  velle,  sinet,  ratibusque  superbis      540 

Invisam  accipiet  ?  nesds,  heu  !  perdita,  necdnm 

Laomedonteae  sentis  perjuria  gentis  ? 

Quid  tum  ?  sola  fiigi  nantas  comitabor  ovantes? 

An,  Tyriis  omniqae  mana  stipata  meoram, 

Inferar  ?  et,  quos  Sidonid  yix  urbe  revelli,  545 

Rursus  agam  pelago,  et  ventis  dare  vela  jubebo  ? 

Quin  morere,  ut  merita  es  ;  ferroqae  averte  dolorem. 

Tu,  lacrimis  evicta  meis,  tu  prima  furentem 

His,  germana,  malls  oneras,  atque  objicis  hosti. 

Non  licuit  thalami  expertem  sine  crimine  vitam  550 

Degere,  more  ferss,  tales  nee  tangere  cants  I 

Non  seryata  fides,  cineri  promissa  Sjcfaseo ! 

Tantos  ilia  suo  rumpebat  pectore  questus. 

^neas,  cels4  in  puppi,  jam  certus  eundi, 
Carpebat  somnos,  rebus  jam  rite  paratis*  555 

Huic  se  forma  dei  vultu  redeontis  eodem 
Obtulit  in  somnis,  rorsusque  ita  visa  monere  est ; 
Omnia  Mercurio  similis,  vocemqne,  coloremque, 
Et  crines  flavos,  et  membra  decora  juventse  : 
Nate  dea,  potes  hoc  sub  casu  dacere  somnos  ?  560 

Nee,  quae  te  circum  stent  deinde  pericnla,  cemis  ? 
Demens !  nee  Zephyros  audis  spirare  secundos  ? 
Ilia  dolos  dirumqne  nefas  in  pectore  versat, 
Certa  mori,  varioque  irarum  fluctuat  sestu. 
Non  fugis  hinc  praeceps,  dum  praecipitare  potestas  ?       565 
Jam  mare  turbari  trabibus,  saevasqne  videbii 
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CoUucere  faces,  jam  fervere  litora  flammis. 

Si  te  his  attigerit  teiris  Aurora  morantem. 

£ia  age,  rumpe  moras.     Yarium  et  mutabile  semper 

Femina.     Sic  fatus  nocti  se  immiscnit  atrse.  570 

Turn  vero  ^neas,  subitis  exterritus  umbris, 
Corripit  e  somno  corpus,  sodosque  fatigat : 
Praecipites  vigilate,  viri,  et  considite  transtris ; 
Solvite  vela  citi.     Deus,  aethere  missus  ab  alto, 
Festinare  fugam,  tortosque  incidere  funes,  575 

Ecce  !  iterum  stimulat.     Sequimur  te,  sancte  deorum, 
Quisquis  es,  imperioque  iterum  paremus  ovantes. 
Adsis  O !  placidusque  juves,  et  sidera  ccelo 
Dextra  feras.     Dixit ;  vagin&que  eripit  ensem 
Fulmineum,  strictoque  ferit  retinacula  ferro.  580 

Idem  omnes  simul  ardor  habet ;  rapiuntque,  ruuntque  ; 
Litora  deseruere ;  latet  sub  classibus  sequor  ; 
Annixi  torquent  spumas,  et  caerula  verrunt. 

£t  jam  prima  novo  spargebat  lumine  terras, 
Tithotti  croceum  linquens,  Aurora,  cubile :  585 

Regina  e  speculis  ut  primum  albescere  lucem 
Yidit,  et  sequatis  classem  procedere  velis, 
Litoraque  et  vacuos  sensit  sine  remige  portus ; 
Terque  quaterque  manu  pectus  percnssa  decorum, 
Flaventesque  abscissa  comas,  Pro  Jupiter  1  ibit  590 

Hie,  ait,  et  nostris  illuserit  advena  reguis  ? 
Non  arma  expedient,  totdque  ex  urbe  sequentur  ? 
Deripientque  rates  alii  navalibus  ?     Ite, 
Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  vela,  impellite  remos. — 
Quid  loquor?  aut  ubi  sum?  Quae  mentem  insania  mutat? — 
Infelix  Dido !  nunc  te  facta  impia  tangunt  ?  596 

Tum  decuit,  qunm  sceptra  dabas. — ^£n  dextra  fidesque, 
Quem  secum  patrios  aiunt  portare  Penates ! 
Quem  subiisse  humeris  confectum  aetate  parentem ! — 
Non  potui  abreptum  divellere  corpus,  et  undis  600 

Spargere  ?  non  socios,  non  ipsum  absumere  ferro 
Ascanium,  patriisque  epulandum  ponere  mensis? — 
b6 
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Verum  anceps  pugnae  fuerat  fortuna. — Fuisset ; 

Quern  metui  moritura  ?     Faces  in  castra  tulissem, 

Iinplessemque  foros  flammis,  natumque  patremque        605 

Cum  genere  exstinx^m,  memet  super  ipsa  dedissem. — 

Sol,  qui  terrarum  flammis  opera  omnia  lustras, 

Tuque,  harum  interpres  curarum  et  conscia,  Juno, 

Noctumisque  Hecate  triviis  ululata  per  urbes, 

Et  Dirse  ul trices,  et  di  morientis  Elissae,  610 

Afcipite  haec,  meritumque  malis  advertite  nnmen, 

Et  nostras  audite  preces.     Si  tangere  portus 

Infandum  caput,  ac  terris  adnare,  necesse  est, 

Et  sic  &ta  Jovis  poscunt,  hie  terminus  hseret ; 

At,  bello  audacis  populi  vexatus  et  armis,  615 

Finibus  extorris,  complexu  avulsus  luli, 

Auxilium  imploret,  videatque  indigna  suorum 

Funera ;  nee,  quum  se  sub  leges  pacis  iniquse 

Tradiderity  regno  aut  optatd  luce  fruatur; 

Sed  cadat  ante  diem,  mediaque  inhumatns  arend.  620 

Haec  precor  ;  banc  vocem  extremam  cum  sanguine  fundo. 

Turn  vos,  O  Tyrii,  stirpem,  et  genus  omne  futurum 

Exercete  odiis  ;  cinerique  base  mittite  nostro 

Munera.     NuUus  amor  populis,  nee  foedera  sunto. 

Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  nltor,  625 

Qui  face  Dardanios,  ferroque,  sequare  colonos. 

Nunc,  olim,  quocumque  dabunt  se  tempore  vires. 

Litora  Iltoribus  contraria,  fluctibus  undas 

Imprecor,  anna  armis ;  pugnent  ipsique  nepotesque. 

Haec  ait,  et  partes  animum  versabat  in  omnes,  630 

Invisam  quaerens  quam  primum  abrumpere  lucem. 
Tum  breviter  Barcen  nutricem  affata  Sychsei ; 
Namque  suam  patrid  antiqud  cinis  ater  habebat : 
Annam,  cara  mihi  nutrix,  hue  siste  sororem : 
Die,  corpus  properet  fluviali  spargere  lympha,  635 

Et  pecudes  secum  et  monstrata  piacula  ducat : 
Sic  veniat ;  tuque  ipsa  pi£i  tege  tempora  vitti. 
Sacra  Jovi  Stygio,  quse  rite  incepta  paiavi. 
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Perficere  est  animus,  finemqae  imponere  curis, 
Dardaniique  rogum  capitis  permittere  flamroas.  640 

Sic  ait.     Ilia  gradam  studio  celerabat  anili. 
At  trepida,  et  cceptis  immanibus  effera,  Dido, 
Sanguineam  volvens  aciem,  maculisque  trementes 
Interfusa  genas,  et  pallida  morte  futurd, 
Interiora  doinus  irrumpit  limina,  et  altos  645 

Conscendit  furibunda  rogos,  ensemque  recludit 
Dardanium,  non  hos  quaesitum  munus  in  usus. 
Hie,  postquam  Iliacas  vestes,  notumque  cubile 
Conspexit,  pauUum  lacrimis  et  mente  morata, 
Incubuitque  toro,  dixitque  novissima  verba  :  650 

Dulces  exuvise,  dum  fata  deusque  sinebant, 
Accipite  banc  aniraam,  meque  his  exsolvite  curis. 
Yixi,  et,  quern  dederat  carsum  Fortuna,  peregi ; 
Et  nunc  magna  mei  sub  terras  ibit  imago. 
Urbem  praeclaram  statui ;  mea  mcenia  vidi ;  655 

Ulta  virum,  pcenas  inimico  a  fratre  recepi : 
Felix,  heu !  nimium  felix,  si  litora  tantum 
Kunquam  Dardanias  tetigissent  nostra  carinas ! 
Dixit ;  et,  os  impressa  toro,  Moriemur  inultae ; 
Sed  moriamur !  ait.     Sic,  sic  juvat  ire  sub  umbras.       660 
Hauriat  hunc  oculis-  ignem  crudelis  ab  alto 
Dardanus,  et  nostras  secum  ferat  omina  mortis. 

Dixerat :  atque  illam  media  inter  talia  ferro 
Collapsam  aspiciunt  comites,  ensemque  cruore 
Spumantem,  sparsasque  manus.     It  clamor  ad  alta       665 
Atria :  concussam  bacchatur  fama  per  urbem : 
Lamentis,  gemituqne,  et  femineo  ululatu 
Tecta  fremunt :  resonat  magnis  plangoribus  astber  : 
Non  aliter,  quam  si  immissis  mat  bostibus  omnis 
Carthago,  aut  antiqua  Tyrus,  flammaeque  furentes         670 
Culmina  perque  hominum  volvantur  perque  deorum. 
Audiit  exanimisj  trepidoque,  exterrita,  cursu, 
Unguibus  ora  soror  fcedans,  et  pectora  pugnis, 
Per  medios  ruit,  ac  morientem  nomine  clamat : 
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Hoc  illad,  germana,  fait  ?  me  fraude  petebas  ?  675 

Hoc  rogus  iste  mihi,  hoc  ignes  aneque  parabant  ? 

Quid  primum  deserta  querar  ?  comitemne  sorozem 

Sprevisti  moriens  ?     Eadem  me  ad  fata  Toefisses : 

Idem  ambas  ferro  dolor,  atque  eadem  hora  tulisset 

His  etiam  struxi  manibus,  patriosque  vocavi  680 

Voce  deos,  sic  te  ut  positi,  cradelis,  abessem  ? 

Exstinxsti  me  teque,  soror,  populumque,  patresque 

Sidonios,  urbemque  tuam.     Date,  vulnera  lymphis 

Abluam,  et,  extremus  si  quis  super  halitas  errat, 

Ore  legam.     Sic  fata,  gradus  evaserat  altos,  685 

Semianimemqne  sinu  germanam  amplexa  foirebat 

Cum  gemitu,  atque  atros  siccabat  veste  cruores. 

Ilia,  graves  oculos  conata  attoUere,  rursus 

Deficit :  infixum  stridit  sub  pectore  vulnus. 

Ter  sese  attoUens  cubitoque  annixa  levavit :  690 

Ter  revoluta  toro  est,  oculisque  errantibus  alto 

Qusesivit  ccelo  lucem,  ingemuitque  repertd. 

Tum  Juno  omnipotens,  longum  miserata  dolorem, 
Difficilesque  obitus,  Irim  demisit  Olympo, 
Quse  luctantem  animam,  nexosque  resolveret  artus :     695 
Nam,  quia  nee  fato,  merits  nee  morte  peribat, 
Sed  misera  ante  diem,  subitoque  accensa  furore, 
Nondum  illi  fiavum  Proserpina  vertice  crinem 
Abstulerat,  Stygioque  caput  damnaverat  Oreo. 
Ergo  Iris  croceis  per  caelum  roscida  pennis,  700 

Mille  trabens  varios  adirerso  sole  colores, 
Devolat,  et  supra  caput  astitit :  Hunc  ego  Diti 
Sacrum  jussa  fero,  teque  isto  corpore  solve. 
Sic  ait,  et  dextrd  crinem  secat :  omnis  et  una 
Dilapsus  calor,  atque  in  ventos  vita  recessit  705 
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Interea  medium  ^neas  jam  classe  tenebat 
Certus  iter,  flactasque  atros  aquilone  secabat, 
Moenia  respiciens,  quae  jam  infelicis  Elissae 
Collucent  flammis.     Quas  tantum  accenderit  ignem, 
Causa  latet :  duri  magno  sed  amore  dolores  5 

PoUuto,  notumque,  furens  quid  femina  possit, 
Triste  per  augurium  Teucrorum  pectora  ducunt 
Ut  pelagus  tenuere  rates,  nee  jam  amplius  ulla 
Occnrrlt  tellus,  maria  undique,  et  undique  coelum : 
Olli  cseruleus  supra  caput  astitit  imber,  10 

Noctem  hiememque  ferens ;  et  inhorruit  unda  tenebris. 
Ipse  gubemator  puppi  Palinurus  ab  altd : 
Heu !  quianam  tanti  cinxerunt  aetbera  nimbi  ? 
Quidve,  pater  Neptune,  paras  ?     Sic  deinde  locutus 
CoUigere  arma  jubet,  validisque  incumbere  remis  ;  15 

Obliquatque  sinus  in  ventum,  ac  talia  fatur  : 
Magnanime  ^nea,  non,  si  mihi  Jupiter  auctor 
Spondeat,  boc  sperem  Italiam  contingere  ccelo. 
Mutati  transversa  fremunt,  et  vespere  ab  atro 
Consurgunt  venti,  atque  in  nubem  cogitur  aer :  20 

Nee  nos  obniti  contra,  nee  tendere  tantum 
Suffidmus.     Superat  quoniam  Fortuna,  sequamur ; 
Quoque  vocat,  vertamus  iter.     Nee  litora  longe 
Fida  reor  fratema  Erycis,  portusque  Sicanos, 
Si  modo  rite  memor  servata  remetior  astra.  25 

Turn  pius  Mne&s :  Equidem,  sic  poscere  ventos 
Jamdudum,  et  frustra  cemo  te  tendere  contra. 
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Flecte  viam  Telia.     An  sit  mihi  gratior  alia, 

Quove  magis  fessas  optem  demittere  naves, 

Quam  qa»  Dardaniam  tellus  mihi  servat  Acesten,  30 

£t  patris  Anchisee  gremio  complectitur  ossa  ? 

Haec  ubi  dicta,  petunt  portus,  et  vela  secnndi 

Intendont  Zephyri  ;  fertur  cita  gurgite  classis ; 

£t  tandem  Iseti  notse  adirertuntar  arenae. 

At,  procul  excelso  miratus  vertice  montis  35 

Adventum  sociasque  rates,  occurrit  Acestes, 
Horridus  in  jaculis  et  pelle  Libystidis  ursse ; 
Troia,  Crimiso  conceptum  flumine,  mater 
Quem  genuit.     Veterum  non  immemor  ille  parentum 
Gratatur  reduces,  et  gaza  Isetus  agresti  40 

Excipit,  ac  fessos  opibus  solatur  amicis. 

Postera  quum  primo  Stellas  oriente  fugirat 
Clara  dies,  socios  in  ccetum  litore  ab  omni 
Advocat  ^neas,  tumulique  ex  aggere  iatva : 

Dardanidae  magni,  genus  alto  a  sanguine  divdm,  45 

Annuus  exactis  completur  mensibus  orbis, 
Ex  quo  reliquias  divinique  ossa  parentis 
Condidimns  terr4,  mcestasque  sacravimus  aras. 
Jamque  dies,  nisi  fallor,  adest,  quem  semper  acerbum, 
Semper  honoratum  (sic  di  voluistis  t),  habebo.  50 

Hunc  ego  Gsetulis  agerem  si  Syrtibus  exsul, 
Argolicove  mari  deprensus,  et  urbe  Mycenae ; 
Annua  vota  tamen,  sollemnesque  ordine  pompas 
Exsequerer,  strueremque  suis  altaria  donis. 
Nunc  ultro  ad  cineres  ipsius,  et  ossa  parentis,  55 

Hand  equidem  sine  mente,  reor,  sine  numine  divum, 
Adsumus,  et  portus  delati  intramus  amicos. 
Ergo  agite,  et  laetum  cuncti  celebremus  honorem ; 
Foscamus  ventos ;  atque  ha&c  me  sacra  quot  annis 
Urbe  velit  positH  templis  sibi  ferre  dicatis.  60 

Bina  boum  vobis,  Trojd  generatus,  Acestes 
Dat  numero  capita  in  naves :  adhibete  Penates 
Et  patrios,  epulis,  et  quos  colit  hospes  Acestes. 
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Prseterea,  si  nona  diem  mortalibus  almum 

Aurora  extulerit,  radiisqne  retexerit  orbem,  65 

Prima  citse  Teucris  ponam  certamina  classis  ; 

Quique  pedum  cursu  valet,  et  qui  viribus  audax, 

Aut  jaculo  incedit  melior  levibasque  sagittis, 

Seu  crudo  fidit  pugnam  committere  cestu, 

Cuncti  adsint,  meritaeque  exspectent  praemia  palmse.       70 

Ore  favete  omnes,  et  tempora  cingite  ramis. 

Sic  fatus,  velat  matemd  tempora  myrto. 
Hoc  Helymus  facit,  hoc  aevi  maturus  Acestes, 
Hoc  puer  Ascanius ;  sequitur  quos  cetera  pubes. 
Ille  e  concilio  multis  cum  millibus  ibat  75 

Ad  tumulum,  magna  medius  comitante  catervS. 
Hie  duo  rite  mero  libans  carchesia  Baccho 
Fundit  humi,  duo  lacte  novo,  duo  sanguine  sacro ; 
Furpureosque  jacit  flores,  ac  talia  fatur : 
Salve,  sancte  parens,  iterum  salvete,  recepti  80 

Nequidquam  cineres,  animseque  umbrseque  paternae ! 
Non  licuit  fines  Italos,  fataliaque  arva. 
Nee  tecum  Ausonium,  quicumque  est,  quaerere  Thy  brim. 
Dixerat  base ;  adytis  quum  lubricus  anguis  ab  imis 
Septem  ingens  gyros,  septena  volumina,  traxit,  85 

Amplexus  placide  tumulum,  lapsusque  per  aras : 
V  Oaeruleae  cui  terga  notai^,  maculosus  et  auro 
Bquamam  incendebat  fulgor  :  ceu  nubibus  arcus 
Mille  jacit  varios  ad  verso  sole  colores. 
Obstupuit  visu  ^neas.     Ille,  agmine  longo  90 

Tandem  inter  pateras  et  levia  pocula  serpens, 
Libavitque  dapes,  rursusque  innoxius  imo 
Successit  tumulo,  et  depasta  altaria  liquit. 
Hoc  magis  inceptos  genitori  instaurat  honores, 
Incertus,  Geniumne  loci,  Famulumne  parentis  95 

Esse  putet ;  caedit  binas  de  more  bidentes, 
Totque  sues,  totidem  nigrantes  terga  juvencos  ; 
Yinaque  fundebat  pateris,  animaraque  vocabat 
Anchisae  magni,  Manesque  Acheronte  remissos. 
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Nec  non  et  sodi,  qii»  caique  est  oopia,  l»ti  100 

Dona  fenint :  onerant  aras,  mactantqae  juvencos  : 
Ordine  aena  locant  alii^  fnsiqne  per  herbam 
Subjiciont  veribus  pnrnas,  et  viscera  torrent 

Exspectata  dies  aderat,  nonamque  serend 
Auroram  Fhaethontis  eqni  jam  luce  vehebant ;  105 

Famaque  finitimos,  et  dari  nomen  Acestse 
Excierat :  Iseto  compl^rant  litora  coetu, 
Visiiri  ^neadas,  pars  et  certare  parati. 
Monera  principio  ante  ocolos,  circoque  locantar 
In  medio  :  sacri  tripodes,  viridesque  coronse,  110 

Et  palmae,  predum  victoribus,  armaque,  et  ostro 
Ferfiisse  vestes,  argend  aorique  talenta : 
Et  tuba  commissos  medio  canit  aggere  ludos. 

Frima  pares  ineunt  gravibus  certamina  remis 
Quatuor,  ex  omni  delectae  classe,  carinse.  115 

Velocem  Mnestbeus  agit  acri  remige  Frisdm, 
Mox  Italus  Mnestbeus,  genus  a  quo  nomine  Memmt ; 
Ingentemque  Gyas  ingend  mole  Cbimaeram, 
Urbis  opus,  triplici  pubes  quam  Dardana  versa 
Impellunt,  temo  consurgunt  ordine  remi ;  120 

Sergestusque,  domus  tenet  a  quo  Sergia  nomen, 
Centauro  invebitur  magnd ;  Scyll&que  Cloanthus 
Caeruled,  genus  unde  dbi,  Romane  Cluend. 

Est  procul  in  pelago  saxum,  spumanda  contra 
Litora,  quod  tumidis  sabmersum  tunditur  olim  125 

Fluctibus,  bibemi  condunt  ubi  sidera  Cori : 
Tranquillo  silet,  immot&que  attollitur  undft 
Campus,  et  apricis  stado  gradssima  mergis. 
Hie  viridem  JSneas  frondend  ex  ilice  roetam 
Consdtuit,  signum  nauds,  pater ;  unde  reverd  130 

Sdrent,  et  longos  ubi  drcumflectere  cursus. 
Tum  loca  sorte  legnnt,  ipsique  in  puppibus  auro 
Ductores  longe  effulgent  ostroque  decori : 
Cetera  populei  velatur  fronde  juventus, 
Nndatosque  bumeros  oleo  perfnsa  niteseit.  185 
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Considunt  transtris ;  intentaque  bracfaia  remis : 
Intend  ezspectant  signum,  exsultantiaque  haunt 
Corda  pavor  pulsans,  laudumque  arrecta  cupido. 

Inde,  ubi  clara  dedit  sonitam  tuba,  finibus  omnes, 
Haud  mora,  prosiluere  snis:  ferit  aethera  clamor  140 

Nauticus  :  adductis  spumant  freta  versa  lacertis. 
Infindunt  pariter  solcos,  totumque  dehiscit, 
Convulsum  remis  rostrisque  tridentibus,  asqaor. 
Non  tarn  praecipites  bijugo  certamine  campum 
Corripuere,  ruuntque,  efiusi  carcere  currus  ;  145 

Nee  sieimmissis  aungse  undantla  lora 
Concussere  jugis,  pronique  in  yerbera  pendent 
Turn  plausu,  fi«mituque  virum,  studlisque  faventum 
Consonat  omne  nemus,  Tooemque  inclusa  volutant 
Litora :  pulsati  ooUes  clamore  resultant.  150 

Effugit  ante  alios,  primisque  elabitur  undis, 
Turbam  inter  fremitumque,  Gyas ;  quern  deinde  Cloanthus 
Consequitur,  melior  remis  ;  sed  pondere  pinus 
Tarda  tenet.     Post  bos,  aequo  discrimine,  Fristb 
Centaurusque  locum  tendunt  superare  priorem :  155 

£t  nunc  Fristis  habet,  nunc  victam  praeterit  ingens 
Centaurus ;  nunc  una  ambae  junctlsque  feruntur 
Frontibus,  et  longe  sulcant  vada  salsa  carind. 

Jamque  propinquabant  scopulo,  metamque  tenebant ; 
Quum  princeps  medioque  Gyas  in  gurgite  victor  160 

Rectorem  navis  compellat  voce  Menoeten : 
Quo  tantum  mihi  dexter  abis  ?  hue  dlrige  gressum  ; 
Litus  ama,  et  la&vas  stringat,  sine,  palmula  cautes ; 
Altum  alii  teneant.     Dixit :  sed  caeca  Menoetes 
Saxa  timens,  proram  pelagi  detorquet  ad  undas.  165 

Quo  diversus  abis  ?  iterum  pete  saxa,  Mencete, 
Cum  clamore  Gyas  revocabat ;  et  ecce  I  Cloanthum 
Respicit  instantem  tergo,  et  propiora  tenentem. 
nie,  inter  navemque  Gyae,  scopulosque  sonantes, 
Radit  iter  laevum  interior,  subitoque  priorem  170 

FrsBterit,  et  metis  tenet  aequora  tuta  relictis. 
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Turn  vero  exarsit  juveni  dolor  ossibns  ingens, 

Nee  lacrimis  caruere  genae  ;  segnemque  MenGeten, 

Oblitus  decorisque  sni,  sociiimque  salutis, 

In  mare  prsecipitem  pnppi  deturbat  ab  alt4 :  175 

Ipse  gubemaclo  rector  subit,  ipse  magister; 

Hortaturque  viros,  davumque  ad  litora  torquet. 

At  gravis,  ut  fiindo  vix  tandem  redditus  imo  est. 

Jam  senior,  madidaque  fluens  in  Teste,  Mencetes, 

Summa  petit  scopuli,  siccaque  in  rupe  resedit.  180 

Ilium  et  labentem  Teueri,  et  risere  natantem, 

£t  salsos  rident  revomentempectore  fluctus. 

Hie  laeta  extremis  spes  est  accensa  duobus, 

Sergesto  Mnestheique,  Gyan  superare  morantem. 

Sergestus  capit  ante  locnm,  scopuloqne  propinquat :       185 

Nee  tot4  tamen  ille  prior  praeennte  carind ; 

Parte  prior ;  partem  rostro  premit  semula  Pristis. 

At,  medi&  soeios  incedens  nave  per  ipsos, 

Hortatur  Mnestheus  :  Nune,  nunc  insni^te  remis, 

Hectorei  socii,  Trojae  quos  sorte  supremd  190 

Delegi  comites ;  nunc  illas  promite  vires, 

Nunc  animos,  quibus  in  Gaetulis  Syrtibus  usi, 

lonioque  mari,  Maleseque  sequacibus  undis. 

Non  jam  prima  peto  Mnestheus,  neque  vincere  certo ; 

Quamquam  O ! — sed  superent,  quibus  hoc,  Neptune,  dedisti ; 

Extremos  pudeat  rediisse ;  hoc  vincite,  cives,  196 

Et  prohibete  nefju.     Olli  certamine  summo 

Procumbunt :  vastis  tremit  ictibus  serea  puppis, 

Subtrahiturque  solum  :  tum  creber  anhelitus  artus 

Aridaque  ora  quatit ;  sudor  fluit  undique  rivis.  200 

Attulit  ipse  viris  optatum  casus  honorem. 

Namque,  fureLs  animi,  dum  proram  ad  saxa  suburguet 

Interior,  spatioque  subit  Sergestus  iniquo, 

Infelix  saxis  in  procurrentibus  haesit. 

Concussae  cautes,  et  acuto  in  murice  remi  205 

Obnixi  crepuere,  illisaque  prora  pependit. 

Consurgunt  nautae,  et  magno  clamore  moiantur ; 
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Ferratasque  trades,  et  acat4  cnspide  contos 

Expediunt,  fractosque  legant  in  gnigite  remos. 

At  laetus  Mnestheosy  successuqae  acrior  ipso,  210 

Agmine  remorum  celeri,  Tentisque  vocatis, 

Prona  petit  maria,  et  pelago  decurrit  aperto. 

Qualis  spelunca  subito  commota  columba, 

Cui  domus  et  diilces  latebroso  in  pumice  nidi, 

Fertur  in  arva  volans,  plausumque  exterrita  pennis       215 

Dat  tecto  ingentem  ;  mox,  aere  lapsa  quieto, 

Radit  iter  liquidum,  celeres  neque  commoiret  alas  : 

Sic  Mnestheus,  sic  ipsa  fuga  secat  ultima  Fristis 

JSquora,  sic  illam  fert  impetus  ipse  volantem. 

Et  primum  in  scopulo  luctantem  deserit  alto  220 

Sergestum,  brevibusque  iradis,  frastraque  vocantem 

Auxilia,  et  fractis  discentem  currere  remis. 

Inde  Gyan,  ipsamque  ingenti  mole  Chimseram 

Gonsequitur :  cedit,  qaoniam  spoliata  magistro  est. 

Solus  jamque  ipso  superest  in  fine  Cloanthus  :  225 

Quern  petit,  et  summis  annizns  viribus  urguet. 

Turn  vero  ingeminat  clamor,  cunctiqne  sequentem 

Instigant  studiis,  resonatque  fragoribus  aether. 

Hi  proprium  decus  et  partum  indignantur  honorem 

Ni  teneant ;  vitamque  volunt  pro  laude  pacisci.  230 

Hos  successus  alit :  possunt,  quia  posse  videntur. 

Et  fors  aequatis  cepissent  praemia  rostris, 

Ni,  palmas  ponto  tendens  utrasque,  Cloanthus 

Fudissetque  preces,  diyosque  in  vota  vocfisset : 

Di,  quibus  imperium  est  pelagi,  quorum  aequora  curro,  235 

Yobis  laetus  ego  hoc  candentem  in  litore  tanrum 

Constituam  ante  aras,  voti  reus,  extaque  salsos 

Porriciam  in  fiuctus,  et  vina  liquentia  fundam. 

Dixit,  eumque  imis  sub  fluctibus  audiit  omnis 

Nereidum  Fhorcique  chorus,  Panopeaque  virgo  ;  240 

Et  pater  ipse  manu  magn4  Fortunus  euntem 

Impulit :  ilia  noto  citius,  volucrique  sagitta, 

Ad  terram  fiigit,  et  portn  se  condidit  alto. 
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Tain  satus  Anchisa,  canctis  ex  more  Tocatis, 
Victorem  magnft  prasconis  Voce  Cloanthnm  245 

Declarat,  viridique  advelat  tempora  lauro ; 
Miineraque  in  naves  ternos  optare  javencos, 
Vinaque,  et  argenti  magnum  dat  ferre  talentum. 
Ipsis  pnecipuos  ductoribus  addit  honores : 
Yictori  chlamydem  auratam,  qnam  plurima  circum         250 
Purpura  maeandro  daplici  Meliboea  cucurrit ; 
Intextusque  puer  frondosd  regius  Idi 
Veloces  jaculo  cervos  cursuque  fatigat, 
Acer,  anhelanti  similis,  quern  prsepes  ab  Id& 
Sublimem  pedibus  rapuit  Jovis  armiger  uncis  :  255 

Longsevi  palmas  nequidquam  ad  sidera  tendunt 
Custodes ;  ssevitque  canum  latratus  in  auras. 
At,  qui  deinde  locum  tenuit  virtnte  secundum, 
Levibus  huic  hamis  oonsertam  auroque  trilieem 
Loricam,  quam  Demoleo  detraxerat  ipse  260 

Victor  apud  rapidum  Simoenta  sub  Ilio  alto, 
Donat  habere  viro,  decus  et  tutamen  in  armis. 
Vix  illam  famuli,  Phegeus  Sagarisque,  ferebant 
Multiplicem,  connixi  humeris  :  indutus  at  olim 
Demoleus  cursu  palantes  Troas  agebaL  265 

Tertia  dona  facit  geminos  ex  aere  lebetas, 
Cymbiaque  argento  perfecta^  atque  aspera  signis. 

Jamque  adeo  donati  omuea,  opibusque  superbi, 
Puniceis  ibant  evincti  tempora  taeniis  ; 
Quum,  sasvo  e  scopulo  multS  vix  arte  revulsus.  270 

Amissis  remis,  atque  ordine  debilis  uno, 
Irrisam  sine  honore  ratem  Sergestus  agebat 
Qualis  saepe  vise  deprensus  in  aggere  serpens, 
JSrea  quern  obliquum  rota  transiit,  aut  gravis  ictu 
Seminecem  liquit  saxo  lacerumqoe  viator ;  .  275 

Nequidquam  longos  fugiens  dat  corpore  tortus, 
Parte  ferox,  ardensque  oculis,  et  sibila  colla 
Arduus  attoUens  ;  pars,  vulnere  clauda,  retentat 
Nexantem  nodis,  seque  in  sua  membra  plicantem : 
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Tali  remigio  navis  se  tarda  movebat ;  280 

Vela  facit  tamen,  et  veils  subit  ostla  plenis. 

Sergestam  ^neas  promisso  munere  donat, 

Servatam  ob  navem  laetus,  sodosque  reductos. 

Olli  serva  datnr,  operum  baud  ignara  Minervas, 

Cressa  genus,  Pholoe,  geminique  sub  ubere  nati.  285 

Hoc  plus  ^neas  misso  certamine  tendit 
GramineuiD  in  campum,  quern  collibus  undique  curvis 
Cingebant  silvs ;  medi^que  in  yalle  theatri 
Circus  erat,  quo  se  multis  cam  millibus  heros 
Consessu  medium  tulit,  exstructoque  lesedit.  290 

Hie,  qui  forte  velint  rapido  contendere  cursu* 
Invitat  pretiis  animos,  et  praemia  ponit. 
Undique  conveniunt  Teucri,  mixtique  Sicani ; 
Kisus  et  Euryalus  primi  : 

Euryalus,  forma  insignis,  viridique  juvent4 ;  295 

Nisus  amore  pio  pueri :  quos  delude  secntus 
Regius  egregia  Priami  de  stlrpe  Dlores : 
Hunc  Salius,  simul  et  Patron  ;  quorum  alter  Acarnan, 
Alter  ab  Arcadio  Tegeseae  sanguine  gentis : 
Tnm  duo  Trinacrii  juvenes,  Helymus  Panopesque,        300 
Assueti  silvis,  comites  seniores  Acestse  : 
Multi  praeterea  quos  fama  obscura  recondit. 
^neas  quibus  in  mediis  sic  deinde  locntus  : 
Accipite  haec  animis,  laetasque  advertite  mentes. 
Nemo  ex  hoc  numero  mihi  non  donatus  abibit.  305 

Onosia  bina  dabo  levato  lucida  ferro 
Spicula,  caelatamque  argento  ferre  bipennem  : 
Omnibus  hie  erit  unus  honos.     Tres  praemia  primi 
Accipient,  flavaque  caput  nectentur  olivl. 
Primus  equum  phaleris  insignem  yietor  habeto  ;  310 

Alter  Amazonism  pharetram,  plenamque  sagittis 
Threiciisy  lato  quam  circumplectitur  auro 
Balteus,  et  tereti  subnectit  fibula  gemmH : 
Tertius  Argolicd  hac  gale4  contentus  abito. 

Haec  ubi  dicta,  locum  capiunt,  signoque  repente         315 
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Corripiunt  spatia  audito,  limenque  relinquunt, 

EffusI  nimbo  similes :  simul  ultima  signant. 

Primus  abit,  lougeque  ante  omnia  corpora  Nisus 

Emicat,  et  vends  et  fulminis  ocior  alis. 

Proximus  huic,  longo  sed  proximus  intervallo,  320 

Insequitur  Salius  :  spatio  post  deinde  relicto 

Tertius  Euryalus : 

Euryalumque  Helymus  sequitur  ;  quo  deinde  sub  ipso 

Ecce  !  volat,  calcemque  tent  jam  calce  Diores, 

Incumbens  humero  ;  spatia  et  si  plura  supersint,  325 

Transeat  elapsus  prior,  ambiguumve  relinquat. 

Jamque  fere  spatio  extremo,  fessique,  sub  ipsam     , 

Finem  adventabant ;  levi  cum  sanguine  Nisus 

Labitur  infelix,  caesis  ut  forte  juvencis 

Fusus  humum  viridesque  super  madefecerat  herbas.      330 

Hie  juvenis,  jam  victor  ovans,  vestigia  presso 

Haud  tenuit  titubata  solo  ;  sed  pronus  in  ipso 

Concidit  immundoque  fimo,  sacroque  cruore. 

Non  tamen  Euryali,  non  ille  oblitus  amorum  : 

Nam  sese  opposuit  Salio  per  lubrica  surgens  ;  335 

Ille  autem  spissa  jacuit  revolutus  arend. 

Emicat  Euryalus,  et,  munere  victor  amici, 

Prima  tenet,  plausuque  volat  fremituque  secundo. 

Post  Helymus  subit,  et,  nunc  tertia  palma,  Diores. 

Hie  totum  cavese  consessum  ingentis,  et  ora  340 

Prima  patrum,  magnis  Salius  clamoribus  implet, 

Ereptumque  dolo  reddi  sibi  poscit  honorem. 

Tutatur  favor  Euryalum,  lacrimaeque  decorae, 

Gratior  et  pulchro  veniens  in  corpore  virtus. 

Adjuvat,  et  magn£i  proclamat  voce  Diores,  345 

Qui  subiit  palmse,  frustraque  ad  praemia  venit 

Ultima,  si  primi  Salio  reddantur  honores. 

Tum  pater  ^neas,  Yestra,  inquit,  munera  vobis 

Certa  manent,  pueri ;  et  palmam  movet  ordine  nemo : 

Me  liceat  casus  miserari  insontis  amici.  350 

Sic  fatus,  tergum  Gaetuli  immane  leonis 
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Dat  Salio,  villis  onerosum,  atque  unguibus  aureis. 

Hie  Nisus,  Si  tanta,  inquit,  sunt  praemia  victis, 

£t  te  lapsorum  miseret ;  quae  munera  Niso 

Digna  dabis  ?  primam  merui  qui  laude  coronam,  355 

Ni  me,  quae  Salium,  Fortuna  inimica  tulisset. 

£t  simul  his  dictis  faciem  ostentabat,  et  udo 

Turpia  membra  fimo.     Risit  pater  optimus  oUi, 

£t  clypeum  efferri  jussit,  Didymaonis  artes, 

Neptuni  sacro  Danais  de  poste  refixum.  300 

Hoc  juvenem  egregium  prasstanti  munere  donat. 

Post,  ubi  confecti  cursus,  et  dona  peregit : 
Nunc,  si  cui  virtus,  animusque  in  pectore  praesens, 
Adsit,  et  evinctis  attollat  brachia  palmis. 
Sic  ait,  et  geminum  pugnae  proponit  honorem :  365 

Victori  Telatum  auro  vittisque  juvencum ; 
Ensem,  atque  insignem  galeam,  solatia  victo. 
Nee  mora,  continuo  vastis  cum  viribus  effert 
Ora  Dares,  magnoque  virum  se  murmure  tollit : 
Solus  qui  Paridem  solitus  contendere  contra;  370 

Idemque,  ad  tumulum,  quo  maximus  occubat  Hector, 
Victorem  Buten  immani  corpore,  qui  se 
Bebrycia  veniens  Amyci  de  gente  ferebat, 
Perculit,  et  fulY&  moribundum  extendit  arena. 
Talis  prima  Dares  caput  altum  in  prcelia  tollit,  375 

Ostenditque  humeros  latos,  altemaque  jactat 
Brachia  protendens,  et  verberat  ictibus  auras. 
Quaeritur  huic  alius  :  nee  quisquam  ex  agmine  tanto 
Audet  adire  yirum,  manibusque  inducere  cestus. 
Ergo  alacris,  cunctosque  putans  excedere  palm  a,  380 

iBneae  stetit  ante  pedes ;  nee  plura  moratus, 
Tum  laev&  taurum  comu  tenet,  atque  ita  fatur  : 
Nate  de&,  si  nemo  audet  se  credere  pugnae, 
Quae  finis  standi  ?  quo  me  decet  usque  teneri  ? 
Dueere  dona  jube.     Cuncti  simul  ore  fremebant  385 

DardanidaB,  reddique  viro  promissa  jubebant. 

Hie  gravis  Entellum  dictis  castigat  Acestes, 

V 
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Proximus  ut  viridante  toro  consederat  herbse  : 

Entelle,  heroum  quondam  fortissime  frustra, 

Tantane  tarn  patiens  nullo  certamine  tolli  390 

Dona  sines  ?  ubi  none  nobis  deus  ille,  magister 

Neqoidqoam  memoratas,  Eryx  ?  ubi  fama  per  omnem 

Trinacriam,  et  spolia  ilia  tuis  pendentia  tectis  ? 

Ille  sub  haec  :  Non  laudis  amor,  nee  gloria  cessit 

Pulsa  metu ;  sed  enim  gelidus  tardante  senecta  395 

Sanguis  habet,  frigentque  efifoetae  in  corpore  vires. 

Si  mihi,  quae  quondam  fuerat,  quaque  improbus  iste 

Exsultat  fidens,  si  nunc  foret  ilia  juventas  ; 

Hand  equidem  pretio  inductus,  pulchroque  juvenco, 

Yenissem  :  nee  dona  moror.     Sic  deinde  locutus,  400 

In  medium  geminos  immani  pondere  cestus 

Projecit,  quibus  acer  Eryx  in  prcelia  suetus 

Ferre  manum,  duroque  intendere  brachia  tergo. 

Obstupuere  animi :  tantorum  ingentia  septem 

Terga  bourn  plumbo  insuto  ferroque  rigebant.  405 

Ante  omnes  stupet  ipse  Dares,  longeque  recusat : 

Magnanim usque  Anchisiades  et  pondus  et  ipsa 

Hue  illuc  vinclorum  immensa  volumina  versat. 

Tum  senior  tales  referebat  pectore  voces : 

Quid,  si  quis  cestus  ipsius  et  Herculis  arma  410 

Vidisset,  tristemque  hoc  ipso  in  litore  pugnam  ? 

Haec  germanus  Eryx  quondam  tuus  anna  gerebat 

(Sanguine  cernis  adhuc  fractoque  infecta  cerebro) ; 

His  magnum  Aldden  contra  stetit ;  his  ego  suetus, 

Dum  melior  vires  sanguis  dabat,  aemula  necdum  415 

Temporibus  geminis  canebat  sparsa  senectus. 

Sed,  si  nostra  Dares  haec  Troius  arma  recusat, 

Idque  pio  sedet  iBneae,  probat  auctor  Acestes; 

iEquemus  pugnas.     Erycis  tibi  teiga  remitto ; 

Solve  metus ;  et  tu  Trojanos  exue  cestus.  420 

Haec  fatus,  duplicem  ex  humeris  rejecit  amictum  ; 

Et  magnos  membrorum  artus,  magna  ossa,  lacertoaque, 

Exuit,  atque  ingens  media  consistit  arena. 
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Turn  satus  Anchisa  cestus  pater  extulit  aequos, 
£t  paribus  palmas  amborum  innexuit  armis.  425 

Constitit  in  digitos  extemplo  arrectus  uterque, 
Brachiaque  ad  superas  interritus  extulit  auras. 
Abduxere  retro  longe  capita  ardua  ab  ictu, 
Immiscentque  manus  manibus,  pugnamque  lacessunt : 
I  He  pedum  melior  motu,  fretusque  juvent4  ;  430 

Hie  membris  et  mole  valens,  sed  tarda  trementi 
Genua  labant,  yastos  quatit  aeger  anhelitus  artus. 
Multa  viri  nequidquam  inter  se  vulnera  jactant, 
Multa  cavo  lateri  ingeminant,  et  pectore  vastos 
Dant  sonitus  ;  erratque  aures  et  tempora  circum  435 

Crebra  manus ;  duro  crepitant  sub  vulnere  male. 
Stat  gravis  Entellus,  nisuque  immotus  eodem, 
Corpore  tela  modo,  atque  oculis  vigilantibus,  exit. 
Hie,  velut  celsam  oppugnat  qui  molibus  urbem, 
Aut  montana  sedet  circum  castella  sub  armis,  440 

Nunc  bos,  nunc  illos  aditus,  omnemque  pererrat 
Arte  locum,  et  variis  assultibus  irritus  urguet. 
Ostendit  dextram  insurgens  Entellus,  et  alte 
Extulit:  ille  ictum  venientem  a  vertice  velox 
Frsevidit,  celerique  elapsus  corpore  cessit.  445 

Entellus  vires  in  ventum  efiPiidit ;  et  ultro, 
Ipse  gravis,  graviterque,  ad  terram  pondere  vasto 
Concidit :  ut  quondam  cava  concidit  aut  Erymantho, 
Aut  Ida  in  magnd,  radicibus  eruta  pinus. 
Consurgunt  studiis  Teucri  et  Trinacria  pubes:  450 

It  clamor  ccelo  ;  primusque  accurrit  Acestes, 
iEquaevumque  ab  humo  miserans  attollit  amicum. 
At,  non  tardatus  casu,  neque  territus,  heros 
Acrior  ad  pugnam  redit,  ac  vim  suscitat  ira  ; 
Tum  pudor  incendit  vires,  et  conscia  virtus  :  455 

Prsecipitemque  Daren  ardens  agit  sequore  toto, 
Nunc  dextra  ingeminans  ictus,  nunc  ille  sinisti^. 
Nee  mora,  nee  requies :  quam  multd  grandine  nimbi 
CulminibuB  crepitant,  sic  densis  ictibus  beros 
P  2 
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Creber  utraque  manu  pulsat  versatque  Dareta.  460 

Turn  pater  Mneas  procedere  longius  iras, 

£t  ssevire  animis  Entellum  baud  passus  acerbis, 

Sed  finem  imposuit  pugnae,  fessumque  Dareta 

Eripuit,  mulcens  dictis  ;  ac  talia  fatur : 

Infelix !  quae  tanta  animum  dementia  cepit  ?  465 

Nod  vires  alias,  conversaque  numina  sentis  ? 

Cede  deo.     Dixitque,  et  praelia  voce  diremit. 

Ast  ilium  iidi  aequales,  genua  aegra  trabentem, 

Jactantemque  utroque  caput,  crassumque  cruorem 

Ore  ejectantem,  mixtosque  in  sanguine  dentes,  470 

Ducunt  ad  naves  ;  galeamque  ensemque,  vocati, 

Accipiunt :  palmam  Entello  taurumque  relinquunt. 

Hie  victor,  superans  animis,  tauroque  superbus  : 

Nate  ded,  vosque  baec,  inquit,  cognoscite,  Teucri, 

Et  mibi  quae  fuerint  juvenili  in  corpore  vires,  475 

Et  qu4  servetis  revocatum  a  morte  Dareta. 

Dixit,  et  adversi  contra  stetit  ora  juvenci, 

Qui  donum  astabat  pugnae  ;  durosque  reducta 

Libravit  dextra  media  inter  comua  cestus 

Arduus,  effractoque  illisit  in  ossa  cerebro.  480 

Stemitur,  exanimisque  tremens  procumbit  bumi  bos. 

Ille  super  tales  effundit  pectore  voces  : 

Hanc  tibi,  Eryx,  meliorem  animam  pro  morte  Daretis 

Persolvo  :  bic  victor  cestus  artemque  repono. 

Frotenus  ^neas  celeri  certare  sagitta  485 

Invitat,  qui  forte  velint ;  et  praemia  ponit : 
Ingentique  manu  malum  de  nave  Seresti 
Erigit ;  et  volucrem  trajecto  in  fune  columbam, 
Quo  tendant  ferrum,  malo  suspendit  ab  alto. 
Convenere  viri,  dejectamque  aerea  sortem  490 

Accepit  galea  ;  et  primus  clamore  secundo 
Hyrtacidae  ante  omnes  exit  locus  Hippocoontis ; 
Quem  modo  navali  Mnestbeus  certamine  victor 
Consequitur,  viridi  Mnestbeus  evinctus  oliva. 
Tertius  Eurytion,  tuus,  O  clarissime !  frater,  495 
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Pandare,  qui  qaondam,  jussus  confundere  fcedus, 
In  medios  telam  torsisti  primas  Achivos. 
Extremus  galeaque  im4  subsedit  Acestes, 
Ausus  et  ipse  manu  juvenam  tentare  laborem. 

Turn  validis  flexos  incur  van  t  viribas  areas,  500 

Pro  se  quisque,  viri,  et  depromunt  tela  pharetris. 
Primaque  per  ccelum,  nervo  stridente,  sagitta 
Hyrtacidae  juvenis  volucres  diverberat  auras ; 
Et  venit,  adversique  infigitur  arbore  mali. 
Intremuit  malus,  timuitque  exterrita  pennis  505 

Ales,  et  ingenti  sonuerunt  omnia  plausu. 
Post,  acer  Mnestheus  adducto  constitit  arcu, 
Alta  petens  ;  pariterque  oculos  telumque  tetendit, 
Ast  ipsam  miserandus  avem  contingere  ferro 
Non  valuit;  nodos  et  vincula  linea  rupit,  510 

Quis  innexa  pedem  malo  pendebat  ab  alto : 
Ilia  notos  atque  atra  volans  in  nubila  fugit. 
Turn  rapidus,  jamdudum  arcu  contenta  parato 
Tela  tenens,  fratrem  Eurytion  in  vota  vocavit. 
Jam  vacuo  Isetam  ccelo  speculatus  ;  et,  alis  515 

Plaudentem,  nigra  figit  sub  nube  columbam. 
Deddit  exanimis,  vitamque  reliquit  in  astris 
^tberiis,  fixamque  refert  delapsa  sagittam. 
Amissa  solus  palm  a  superabat  Acestes : 
Qui  tamen  aerias  telum  contendit  in  auras,  520 

Ostentans  artemque  pater,  arcumque  sonantem. 
Hie  oculis  subitum  objicitur,  magnoque  futurum 
Augurio,  monstrum :  docuit  post  exitus  ingens  ; 
Seraque  terrifici  cecinerunt  omina  vates. 
Namque,  volans  liquidis  in  nubibus,  arsit  arundo,  525 

Signavitque  viam  flammis,  tenuesque  recessit 
Con  sum  ta  in  ventos  :  coelo  ceu  saepe  refixa 
Transcurrunt  crinemque  volantia  sidera  ducunt. 
Attonitis  bsesere  animis,  superosque  precati 
Trinacrii  Teucrique  viri :  nee  maxknus  omen  530 

Abnuit  ^neas ;  sed,  laetum  amplexus  Acesten, 
f3 
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Muneribus  cumulat  magnis,  ac  talia  fatur : 

Same,  pater ;  nam  te  volait  rex  magnus  Olympi 

Talibus  auspiciis  exsortes  ducere  honores. 

Ipsius  Ancbisas  loDgaeyi  boc  munus  habebis,  535 

Cratera  impressum  signis,  qaem  Thradas  olim 

Ancbisse  genitori  in  magno  munere  Cisseus 

Ferre  sui  dederat  monamentum  et  pignos  amoris. 

Sic  fatus,  cingit  viridanti  tempora  lauro, 

£t  primum  ante  omnes  yictorem  appellat  Acesten.         540 

Nee  bonus  Eurytion  praelato  invidit  honori, 

Quamvis  solus  avem  ccelo  dejecit  ab  alto. 

Proximus  ingreditur  donis,  qui  vincula  rupit ; 

Extremusy  volucri  qui  fixit  arundine  malum. 

At  pater  ^neas»  nondum  certamine  misso,  545 

Custodem,  ad  sese,  comitemque  impubii  lull, 
Epytiden  vocat,  et  fidam  sic  fatur  ad  aurem  : 
Vade  age,  et,  Ascanio,  si  jam  puerile  paratum 
Agmen  babet  secum,  cursusque  instruxit  equorum, 
Ducat  avo  turmas,  et  sese  ostendat  in  armis,  550 

Die,  ait.     Ipse  omnem  longo  decedere  circo 
Infusum  populum,  et  campos  jubet  esse  patentes. 
Incedunt  pueri,  pariterque  ante  ora  parentum 
Frenatis  lucent  in  equis :  quos  omnis  euntes 
Trinacrise  mirata  fremit  Trojaeque  juventus.  555 

Omnibus  in  morem  tonsa  coma  pressa  corond. 
Cornea  bina  ferunt  prsefixa  bastilia  ferro ; 
Pars  leves  faumero  pbaretras :  it  pectore  summo 
Flexilis  obtorti  per  coUum  circulus  auri. 
Tres  equitum  numero  turmae,  ternique  ragantur  560 

Ductores  ;  pueri  bis  seni  quemque  secuti 
Agmine  partito  fulgent,  paribusque  magistris. 
Una  acies  juvenum,  ducit  quam  parvus  ovantem 
Nomen  avi  referens  Priamus,  tua  clara.  Polite, 
Progenies,  auctura  Italos  ;  quem  Tbracius  albis  565 

Portat  equus  bicolor  maculis,  vestigia  primi 
Alba  pedis  frontemque  os  ten  tans  arduus  albam. 
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Alter  Atys,  genus  ande  Atii  duxere  Latini; 

Parvus  Atys,  pueroque  puer  dilectus  lulo. 

Extremus,  fonnaque  ante  omnes  polcher,  lulus  570 

Sidonio  est  invectus  equo,  quern  Candida  Dido 

Esse  sui  dederat  monumentum  et  pignus  amoris. 

Cetera  Trinacriis  pubes  senioris  Acestse 

Fertur  equis. 

Excipiunt  plausu  pavidos,  gaudentque  tuentes  575 

Dardanidae,  veterumque  agnoscunt  ora  parentum. 
Postquam  omnem  Iseti  consessum  oculosque  suorum 
Lustravere  in  equis,  signum  clamore  paratis 
Epytides  longe  dedit,  insonuitque  fiagello. 
Olli  discurrere  pares,  atque  agmina  temi  580 

Diductis  solvere  choris ;  rursusque  yocati 
Convertere  vias,  infestaque  tela  tulere. 
Inde  alios  ineunt  cursus,  aliosque  recursus, 
Adversi  spatiis ;  alternosque  orbibus  orbes 
Impediunt,  pugnseque  cient  simulacra  sub  armis.  585 

Et  nunc  terga  fugd  nudant ;  nunc  spicula  yeitont 
Infensi ;  factd  pariter  nunc  pace  feruntur. 
Ut  quondam  Creta  fertur  Labyrinthus  in  alt& 
Parietibus  textum  cscis  iter,  ancipitemque 
Mille  viis  habuisse  dolum,  qua  signa  sequendi  590 

Falleret  indeprensus  et  irremeabilis  error : 
Hand  alio  Teucrum  nati  vestigia  cursu 
Impediunt,  texuntque  fugas  et  prcelia  ludo ; 
Delpfainum  similes,  qui  per  maria  humida  nando 
Carpathium  Libycumque  secant,  luduntque  per  undas.  595 
Hunc  morem  cursus,  atque  hs&c  certamina  primus 
Ascanius,  Longam  muris  quum  cingeret  Albam, 
Retulit,  et  priscos  docuit  celebrare  Latinos, 
Quo  puer  ipse  modo,  secum  quo  Troia  pubes : 
Albani  docuere  suos :  bine  maxima  porro  600 

Accepit  Roma,  et  patxium  seryavit  bonorem ; 
Trojaque  nunc  puerl  Trojanum  dicitui  agmen. 
Hac  celebrata  tenus  sancto  certamina  patri. 
p  4 
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Hie  prim  am  Fortuna  fidem  mutata  novavit. 
Dum  variis  tumulo  referunt  soUemnia  ludis,  605 

Irim  de  ccelo  misit  Satumia  Juno 
Jliacam  ad  classem,  ventosque  aspirat  eunti, 
Multa  movens,  necdum  antiquum  saturata  dolorem. 
Ilia,  viam  celerans  per  mille  coloribus  arcum» 
Nulli  visa,  cito  decurrit  tramite  virgo.  610 

Conspicit  ingentem  concursum,  et  litora  lustrat, 
Desertosque  videt  portas,  classemque  relictam  : 
At  procul  in  soltl  secretas  Troades  act& 
Amissum  Anchisen  flebant,  canct»qae  profandum 
Pontum  aspectabant  flentes.     Hen  tot  vada  fessis,        6 1 5 
£t  tantum  superesse  maris !  vox  omnibus  una. 
Urbem  orant ;  taedet  pelagi  perferre  laborem. 
Ergo  inter  medias  sese,  baud  ignara  nocendi, 
Conjicit,  et  faciemque  deae  vestemqne  reponit. 
Fit  fieroe,  Tmarii  conjux  longseva  Dorycli,  620 

Cui  genus,  et  quondam  nomen,  natique  fuissent; 
Ac  sic  Dardanidum  mediam  se  matribus  infert : 
O  miserae,  quas  non  manus,  inquit,  Achaica  bello 
Traxerit  ad  letum  patriae  sub  mcenibus !  O  gens 
Infelix  !  cui  te  exitio  Fortuna  reservat  ?  625 

Septima  post  Trojae  excidium  jam  vertitur  aestas, 
Quum  freta,  quum  terras  omnes,  tot  inbospita  saxa, 
Sideraque  emensae  ferimur,  dum  per  mare  magnum 
Italiam  sequimur  fugientem,  et  volvimur  undis. 
Hie  Erycis  fines  fratemi,  atque  bospes  Acestes :  630 

Quis  probibet  muros  jacere,  et  dare  civibus  urbem  ? 
O  patria,  et  rapti  nequidquam  ex  boste  Penates ! 
Nullane  jam  Trojae  dicentur  mcenia  ?  nusquana 
Hectoreos  amnes,  Xantbum  et  Simoenta,  videbo  ? 
Quin  agite,  et  mecum  infaustas  exurite  puppes :  635 

Nam  mihi  Cassandrae  per  somnum  vatis  imago 
Ardentes  dare  visa  faces.     Hie  quaerite  Trojam  ; 
Hie  domus  est,  inquit,  vobis.     Jam  tempus  agi  res ; 
Nee  tantis  mora  prodigiis.     £n !  quatuor  arae 
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Neptuno.     Dens  ipse  faces  animamque  ministrat.  640 

Haec  memorans,  prima  infensum  yi  corripit  ignem, 
Sublataque  procul  dextra  connixa  coruscat, 
£t  jacit.     Arrectae  mentes,  stupefactaque  corda 
niadum. '   Hie  una  e  multis,  quae  maxima  natu, 
PyigOy  tot  Priami  natomm  regia  nutrix :  645 

Non  Beroe  vobis,  non  haec  Rhceteia,  matres. 
Est  Dorycli  conjux.     Divini  signa  decoris, 
Ardentesque  notate  oculos ;  qui  spiritus  illi, 
Qui  vultus,  vocisque  sonus,  vel  gressus  eunti. 
Ipsa  egomet  dudum  Beroea  digressa  reliqui  650 

^gram,  indignantem  tali  quod  sola  careret 
Munere,  nee  meritos  AnchisaB  inferret  bonores. 
HsBC  effata. 

At  matresj  prime  ancipites,  oculisque  malignis 
Ambiguse,  spectare  rates,  miserum  inter  amorem  655 

Praesentis  terrae  fatisque  vocantia  regna : 
Quum  dea  se  paribus  per  caelum  sustulit  alis, 
Ingentemque  fuga  secuit  sub  nubibus  arcum. 
Tum  vero,  attonitas  monstris,  actaeque  furore, 
Conclamant,  rapiuntque  focis  penetralibus  ignem :         660 
Pars  spoliant  aras ;  frondem,  ac  virgulta,  facesque 
Conjiciunt.     Furit  immissis  Vulcanus  babenis 
Transtra  per,  et  remos,  et  pictas  abiete  puppes. 

Nuntius  Ancbisas  ad  tumulum,  cuneosque  theatri, 
Incensas  perfert  naves  Eumelus  ;  et  ipsi  665 

Respiciunt  atram  in  nimbo  volitare  favillam. 
Primus  et  Ascanius,  cursus  ut  laetus  equestres 
Ducebat,  sic  acer  equo  turbata  petivit 
Castra ;  nee  exanimes  possunt  retinere  magistri. 
Quis  furor  iste  novus  ?  quo  nunc,  quo  tenditis,  inquit,  670 
Heu !  miserae  cives  ?  non  hostero,  inimicaque  castra 
Argivum  ;  veslras  spes  uritis.     En  !  ego  vester 
Ascanius :  galeam  ante  pedes  projecit  inanem, 
Qud  ludo  indutus  belli  simulacra  ciebat. 
Acoelerat  simul  .Sneas,  simul  agmina  Teucrum.  675 
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Ast  illse  diyersa  meta  per  litora  passim 

Diffugiunt ;  silvasque,  et  sicubi  concava  fartim 

Saxa,  petunt.     Figet  incepd,  lacisque ;  suosque 

Mutats  agnoscunt,  excassaque  pectore  Juno  est. 

Sed  non  idcirco  flamme  atque  incendia  vires  680 

Indomitas  posuere :  udo  sub  robore  vivit 

Stuppa,  vomens  tardum  fumum ;  lentusque  carinas 

Est  vapor,  et  toto  descendit  corpore  pestis ; 

Nee  vires  heroum,  infusaque  flumina  prosunt. 

Turn  pius  w^neas  humeris  abscindere  vestem,  685 

Auxilioque  vocare  deos,  et  tendere  palmas : 
Jupiter  omnipotens,  si  nondum  exosus  ad  unum 
Trojanos,  si  quid  pietas  antiqua  labores 
Respicit  humanos,  da  flammam  evadere  classi 
Nunc,  Pater,  et  tenues  Teucrum  res  eripe  leto  :  690 

Vel  tu,  quod  superest,  infesto  fulmine  morti, 
•Si  mereor,  demitte,  tu&que  hie  obrue  dextr&. 
Vix  bsec  ediderat,  quum  efEusis  imbribus  atra 
Tempestas  sine  more  lurit,  tonitruque  tremiscunt 
Ardua  terrarum,  et  campi ;  ruit  sethere  toto  695 

Turbidus  imber  aqua,  densisque  nigerrimus  austris  ; 
Implenturque  super  puppes  ;  semiusta  madescunt 
Robora ;  restinctus  donee  vapor  omnis,  et  omnes, 
Quatuor  amissis,  servatae  a  peste  carinse. 

At  pater  iBneas,  casu  concussus  acerbo,  700 

Nunc  hue  ingentes,  nunc  illuc,  pectore  curas 
Mutabat  versans ;  Siculisne  resideret  arvis, 
Oblitns  &torum,  Italasne  capesseret  oras. 
Tum  senior  Nautes,  unum  Tritonia  Pallas 
Quern  docuit,  multique  insignem  reddidit  arte,  705 

Haec  responsa  dabat,  vel  quae  portenderet  ira 
Magna  deum,  vel  quss  fatorum  posceret  ordo. 
Isque  his  ^nean  solatus  vocibus  infit : 
Nate  de£i,  quo  fata  trahnnt  retrahuntque,  sequamur. 
Quidquid  erit,  superanda  omnis  fortuna  ferendo  est.      710 
Est  tibi  Dardanius  divinse  stirpis  Aeestes  : 
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Hunc  cape  consiliis  sociam,  et  conjunge  Yolentem : 
Huic  trade,  amissis  superant  qui  navibas,  et  quos 
Pertaesum  magni  incepti  rerumque  tuarom  est ; 
LongasTosque  senes,  ac  fessas  sequore  matres,  7 1 5 

£t  quidqaid  tecum  invalidum,  metuensque  pencil  est, 
Delige ;  et,  his  habeant  terns,  sine,  moenia  fessi : 
Urbem  appellabunt  pennisso  nomine  Acestam. 

Talibus  incensus  dictis  senioris  amici. 
Turn  vero  in  curas  animum  diducitur  omnes :  720 

Et  Nox  atra  polum,  bigis  subvecta,  tenebat. 
Visa  dehinc  ccelo  facies  delapsa  parentis 
Anchisae  subito  tales  effundere  Toces : 
Nate,  mihi  yita  quondam,  dum  vita  manebat, 
Care  magis ;  nate,  Iliacis  exercite  fatis ;  725 

Imperio  Jovis  hue  venio,  qui  classibus  ignem 
Depulit,  et  coelo  tandem  miseratus  ab  alto  est. 
Consiliis  pare,  quae  nunc  pulcherrima  Nantes 
Dat  senior :  lectos  juvenes,  fortissima  corda, 
Defer  in  Italiam.     Gens  dura,  atque  aspera  cultu,         730 
Debellanda  tibi  Latio  est.     Dltis  tamen  ante 
Infemas  accede  demos,  et  Avema  per  alta 
CoDgressus  pete,  nate,  meos :  non  me  impia  namque 
Tartara  habent,  tristesve  umbras ;  sed  amoena  piorum 
Concilia  Elysiumque  colo.     Hue  casta  Sibylla  7S5 

Nigrarum  multo  pecudum  te  sanguine  ducet. 
Tum  genus  omne  tuum,  et,  quae  dentur  moenia,  disces. 
Jamque  vale :  torquet  medios  Nox  humida  cursus, 
Et  me  sa&Tus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anhelis. 
Dixerat ;  et  tenues  fugit,  ceu  furaus,  in  auras.  740 

^neas.  Quo  deinde  ruis  ?  quo  proripis  ?  inquit, 
Quem  fugis  ?  aut  quis  te  nostris  complexibus  arcet  ? 
Haec  memorans,  cinerem  et  sopitos  suscitat  ignes  ; 
Pergameumque  Larem,  et  canae  penetralia  Vestae, 
Farre  pio,  et  plend  supplex  Yeneratur  acerra.  745 

Extempio  socios,  primumque  arcessit  Acesten ; 
Et  Jovis  iroperium,  et  can  praecepta  parentis 
F  6 
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Edocet,  et  quae  nunc  anlmo  sententia  constet. 
Hand  mora  consiliis,  nee  jussa  recusat  Acestes. 
Transcribunt  urbi  matres,  populumque  volentem  750 

Deponunt,  animos  nil  magnse  laudis  egentes. 
Ipsi  transtra  novant,  flammisque  ambesa  reponunt 
Robora  navigiis  ;  aptant  remosque  radentesque ; 
Exigui  numero,  sed  bello  vivida  virtus. 

Interea  ^neas  urbem  designat  aratro,  755 

Sortiturque  domos  ;  boc  Ilium,  et  hsec  loca  Trojam 
Esse  jubet.     Gaudet  regno  Trojanus  Acestes, 
Indicitque  forum,  et  patribus  dat  jura  vocatis. 
Turn  vicina  astris  Erycino  in  vertice  sedes 
Fundatur  Veneri  Idaliae ;  tumuloque  sacerdos,  760 

Ac  lucus  late  sacer,  additur  Ancbiseo. 

Jamque  dies  epulata  novem  gens  omnis,  et  aris 
Factus  bonos :  placidi  straverunt  aequora  venti, 
Creber  et  aspirans  rursus  vocat  Auster  in  altum. 
Exoritur  procurva  ingens  per  litora  fletus  :  765 

Complex!  inter  se  noctemque  diemque  morantur. 
Ipsae  jam  matres,  ipsi,  quibus  aspera  quondam 
Visa  maris  fades,  et  non  tolerabile  nomen, 
Ire  volunt,  omnemque  fugse  perferre  laborem : 
duos  bonus  ^neas  dictis  solatur  amicis,  770 

Et  consanguineo  lacrimans  commendat  Acestse. 
Tres  Eryci  vitulos,  et  Tempestatibus  agnam, 
Caedere  deinde  jubet,  solvique.  ex  ordine  funem. 
Ipse,  caput  tonsae  foliis  evinctus  olivae, 
Stans  procul  in  prora,  pateram  tenet,  extaque  salsos      775 
Porricit  in  fluctus,  ac  vina  liquentia  fundit. 
Prosequitur  surgens  a  puppi  ventus  euntes : 
Certatim  socii  ferinnt  mare,  et  sequora  verrunt. 

At  Venus  interea  Neptunum,  exercita  curis, 
Alloquitur,  talesque  effundit  pectore  questus  :  780 

Junonis  gravis  ira  nee  exsaturabile  pectus 
Cogunt  me,  Neptune,  preces  descendere  in  omnes : 
Quam  nee  longa  dies,  pietas  nee  mitigat  uUa; 
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Nec  Jovis  imperio  fatisve  infracta  quiescit. 

Non  media  de  gente  Fhrygum  exedisse  nefandis  785 

Urbem  odiis  satis  est,  nec  poenam  traxe  per  omnem 

Reliquias :  Trojae  cineres  atque  ossa  peremtae 

Insequitur.     Causas  tanti  sciat  ilia  faroris. 

Ipse  mihi  nuper  Libycis  tu  testis  in  undis, 

Qoam  molem  subito  excierit.     Maria  omnia  ccelo  790 

Miscuit,  ^oliis  nequidquam  freta  procellis ; 

In  regnis  hoc  ansa  tuis. 

Per  scelus  ecce !  etiam  Trojanis  matribus  actis 

Exussit  fcede  puppes ;  et  classe  subegit 

Amissa  socios  ignotae  linquere  terrse.  795 

Quod  superest,  oro,  liceat  dare  tata  per  undas 

Vela  tibi ;  liceat  Laurentem  attingere  Thybrim  ; 

Si  concessa  peto,  si  dant  ea  mcenia  ParcsB. 

Tum  Saturnius  baec  domitor  maris  edidit  alti : 
Fas  omne  est,  Cytherea,  meis  te  iidere  regnis,  800 

Unde  genus  ducis.     Merui  quoque  :  ssepe  furores 
Compressi,  et  rabiem  tan  tarn,  ccelique  marisque. 
Nec  minor  in  terris,  Xanthum  Sirooentaque  testor, 
^nese  mihi  cura  tui.     Quum  Troia  Achilles 
Exanimata  sequens  impingeret  agmina  muris,  805 

Millia  multa  daret  leto,  gemerentque  repleti 
Amnes,  nec  reperire  viam,  atque  evolvere  posset 
In  mare  se  Xanthus  :  Pelidae  tunc  ego  forti 
Congressum  ^nean,  nec  dis  nec  viribus  aequis, 
Nube  cava  rapui :  cuperem  quum  vertere  ab  imo,  810 

Structa  meis  manibus,  perjurae  mcenia  Trojas. 
Nunc  quoque  mens  eadem  perstat  mihi :  pelle  timorem  : 
Tutus,  quos  optas,  portus  accedet  Avemi. 
Unus  erit  tantum,  amissum  quem  gurgite  quaeret ; 
Unam  pro  multis  dabitur  caput.  815 

His  ubi  Iseta  dese  permulsit  pectora  dictis, 
Jungit  equos  auro  genitor,  spumantiaque  addit 
Frena  feris,  manibusque  omnes  effundit  habenas. 
Caenileo  per  summa  levis  yolat  ssquora  curru* 
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Subsidtint  undse,  tumidutKiqne  sub  aze  tonanti  820 

Sternitur  aequor  aquis :  fugiunt  vasto  ethere  nimbi. 

Turn  yarisB  comitum  fades ;  immania  cete, 

£t  senior  Glauci  chorus,  Inousque  Palemon, 

Tritonesque  citi,  Phorcique  exercitus  omnis. 

Laeva  tenent  Thetis,  et  Melite,  Panopeaque  virgo,         825 

Neseee,  Spioque,  Thaliaque,  Cyniodoceque. 

Hie  patris  ^nese  suspensam  blanda  yidssim 
Gaudia  pertentant  mentem :  jubet  ocius  omnes 
AttoUi  malosy  intendi  brachia  velis. 

Una  omnes  fecere  pedem ;  pariterque  sinistros,  830 

Nunc  dextros  solvere  sinus ;  una  ardua  torquent 
Comua,  detorquentque :  ferunt  sua  flamina  classem. 
Princeps  ante  omnes  densum  Palinurus  agebat 
Agmen  :  ad  hunc  alii  cursum  contendere  jussi. 

Jamque  fere  mediam  cceli  Nox  humida  metam  835 

Contigerat ;  placid^  laxdrant  membra  quiete, 
Sub  remis  fusi  per  dura  sedih'a,  nautse : 
Quum  levis  setheriis  delapsus  Somnus  ab  astris 
Aera  dimovit  tenebrosum,  et  dispulit  umbras, 
Te,  Palinure,  petens,  tibi  somnia  tristia  portans  840 

Insonti ;  puppique  deus  consedit  in  altd, 
Fhorbanti  similis  ;  funditque  has  ore  loquelas  : 
laside  Palinure,  ferunt  ipsa  sequora  classem  ; 
iBquatae  sidrant  aurae :  datur  hora  quieti ; 
Pone  caput,  fessosque  oculos  furare  labori.  845 

Ipse  ego  paullisper  pro  te  tua  munera  inibo. 
Cni  vix  attollens  Palinurus  lumina  fatur : 
Mene  sails  placidi  vultum  iluctusque  quietos 
Ignorare  jubes  ?  mene  huic  confidere  monstro  ? 
^nean  credam  quid  enim  fallacibus  austris,  850 

Et  cceli  toties  deceptus  fraude  sereni  ? 
Talia  dicta  dabat,  clavumque,  affixus  et  hserens, 
Nusquam  amittebat,  oculosque  sub  astra  tenebat. 
Ecce !  deus  ramum  Letbseo  rore  madentem, 
Vique  soporatum  Stygi&,  super  utraque  quassat  855 
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Texnpora ;  cunctantique  natantia  lumina  solvit 

Yix  primos  inopina  quies  laxaverat  artus, 

Et,  super  incumbens,  cum  puppis  parte  revulsd, 

Cumque  gubemaclo,  liquidas  projedt  in  undas 

Frsecipitem,  ac  socios  nequidquam  sflepe  vocantem.        860 

Ipse  volans  tenues  se  sustulit  ales  ad  auras. 

Currit  iter  tutum  non  secius  sequore  classis, 

Fromissisque  patris  Neptuni  interrita  fertur. 

Jamque  adeo  scopulos  Sirenum  advecta  subibat, 

Difficiles  quondam,  multoramque  ossibus  albos ;  865 

Turn  rauca  assiduo  longe  sale  saxa  sonabant : 

Quum  pater  amisso  fluitantem  errare  magistro 

Sensit,  et  ipse  ratem  noctnmis  rexit  in  undis. 

Multa  gemens,  casuque  animum  concussus  amici : 

O  nimium  coelo  et  pelago  confise  sereno,  870 

Nudus  in  ignot^,  Palmare,  jacebis  aren& ! 
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Sic  fatur  lacrimans,  classiqae  immittit  habenas, 

Bt  tandem  Eaboicis  Camarum  allabitur  oris. 

Obvertunt  pelago  proras  ;  turn  dente  tenaci 

Ancora  fundabat  naves,  et  litora  curvae 

Praetexunt  puppes  ;  juyenum  manus  emicat  ardens  5 

Litus  in  Hesperium ;  quserit  pars  semina  flammae, 

Abstrasa  in  venis  silicis  ;  pars  densa  ferarum 

Tecta  rapit  silvas  ;  inventaque  flnmina  monstrat. 

At  pius  ^neas  arces,  quibus  altus  Apollo 

Praesidet,  borrendaeque  procul  secreta  Sibyllae,  10 

Antrum  immane,  petit :  magnam  cui  mentem  animumque 

Delias  inspirat  vates,  aperitque  futura. 

Jam  subeunt  Triviae  luces,  atque  aurea  tecta. 

Daedalus,  ut  fama  est,  fugiens  Minoia  regna, 
Praepetibus  pennis  ausus  se  credere  coelo,  15 

Insaetum  per  iter  gelidas  enavit  ad  Arctos, 
Chalcidic&que  levis  tandem  superasUtit  aroe. 
Redditus  bis  primum  terns,  tibi,  Phoebe,  sacravit 
Remigium  alarum,  posuitque  immania  templa. 
In  foribus  letum  Androgeo  :  tum  pendere  pcenas  20 

Cecropidae  jussi,  miserum  !  septena  quot  annis 
Corpora  natorum  ;  stat  ductis  sortibus  uma. 
Contra,  elata  man,  respondet  Gnosia  tellus : 
•Hie  crudelis  amor  tauri,  suppostaque  furto 
Pasipbae,  mixtumque  genus,  prolesqne  biformis  25 

Minotaurus  inest.  Veneris  monumenta  nefandae  : 
Hie  labor  ille  domus,  et  inextricabilis  error. 
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Magnum  reginae  sed  enim  raiseratas  amorem 

Daedalus,  ipse  dolos  tecti  ambagesque  resolvit. 

Caeca  regens  filo  vestigia.     Tu  quoque  magnam  30 

Partem  opere  in  tanto,  sineret  dolor,  Icare,  baberes. 

Bis  conatas  erat  casus  effingere  in  auro  : 

Bis  patriae  cecidere  manus.     Quin  protenns  omnia 

Perlegerent  oculis ;  ni  jam  praeroissus  Achates 

Afibret,  atque  una  Phoebi  Triviaeque  sacerdos,  35 

Deipbobe  Glauci ;  fatur  quae  talia  regi : 

Non  hoc  ista  sibi  tempus  spectacula  poscit. 

Nunc  grege  de  intacto  septem  mactare  juvencos 

Praestiterit,  totidem  lectas  de  more  bidentes. 

Tali  bus  affata  ^nean  (nee  sacra  morantur  40 

Jussa  viri)  Teucros  vocat  alta  in  templa  sacerdos. 
Excisum  Euboicae  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum  : 
Quo  lati  ducunt  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum  ; 
Unde  ruunt  totidem  voces,  responsa  Sibyllae. 
Ventum  erat  ad  limen,  quum  virgo,  Poscere  fata  45 

Tempus,  ait :  Deus,  ecce  !  Deus.     Cui,  talia  fanti 
Ante  fores,  subito  non  vnltus,  non  color  unus, 
Non  comtae  man  sere  comae  ;  sed  pectus  anhelum, 
£t  rabie  fera  corda  tument ;  majorqne  videri, 
Nee  mortale  sonans  ;  afflata  est  numine  qnando  50 

Jam  propiore  dei.     Cessas  in  vota  precesque, 
Tros,  ait,  ^nea  ?  cessas  ?  neque  enim  ante  dehiscent 
Attonitae  magna  ora  domus.     Et,  talia  fata, 
Conticuit.     Gelidus  Teucris  per  dura  cucurrit 
Ossa  tremor,  funditque  preces  rex  pectore  ab  imo  :  55 

Phcebe,  graves  Trojae  semper  miserate  labores, 
Dardana  qui  Paridis  direxti  tela  manusque 
Corpus  in  ^acidae ;  magnas  obeuntia  terras 
Tot  maria  intravi,  duce  te,  penitusque  repdstas 
Massy lum  gentes,  praetentaque  Syrtibus  arva ;  60 

Jam  tandem  Italiae  fugientis  prendimus  oras. 
Uac  Trojana  tenus  fuerit  Fortuna  secuta. 
Yos  quoque  Pergameae  jam  fas  est  parcere  genti, 
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Dique  deaeque  omnes,  quibus  obstitit  Ilium,  et  ingens 

Gloria  Dardanise.     Tuque^  O  sanctissima  vates  !  65 

Praescia  yentnri,  da  (non  indebita  posco 

Regna  meis  fatis)  Latdo  considere  Teucros, 

Errantesque  deos,  agitataque  numina  Trojse. 

Turn  Phoebo  et  Trivise  solido  de  marmore  templum 

Instituam,  festosque  dies  de  nomine  Pboebi.  70 

Te  quoque  magna  manent  regnis  penetralia  nostris  : 

Hie  ego  namque  tuas  sortes,  arcanaque  fata 

Dicta  meas  genti,  ponam,  lectosque  sacrabo. 

Alma,  viros.     Foliis  tantum  ne  carmina  manda, 

Ne  turbata  volent  rapidis  ludibriaWentis  :  75 

Ipsa  canas  oro.     Finem  dedit  ore  loquendi. 

At,  Pboebi  nondum  patiens,  immanis  in  antro 
Bacchatur  vates,  magnum  si  pectore  possit 
Excussisse  deum  :  tanto  magis  ille  fatigat 
Os  rabidum,  fera  corda  domans,  fingitque  premendo.       80 
Ostia  jamque  domus  patuere  ingentia  centum 
Sponte  sua,  vatisque  ferunt  responsa  per  auras : 
O  tandem  magnis  pelagi  defuncte  pencils  ! 
Sed  terra  graviora  manent.     In  regna  Lavint 
Dardanidae  venient ;  mitte  banc  de  pectore  curam  ;  85 

Sed  non  et  venisse  volent.     Bella,  horrida  bella, 
Et  Tbybrim  multo  spumantem  sanguine  cerno. 
Non  Simoi's  tibi,  nee  Xantbus,  nee  Dorica  castra 
Defuerint.     Alius  Latio  jam  partus  Acbilles, 
Natus  et  ipse  ded.     Nee,  Teucris  addita,  Juno  90 

Usquam  aberit.     Quum  tu  supplex,  in  rebus  egenis, 
Quas  gentes  Italiim,  aut  quas  non  oraveris  urbes ! 
Causa  mali  tanti  conjax  iterum  hospita  Teucns, 
Extemique  iterum  tbalami. 

Tu  ne  cede  malis ;  sed  contra  audentior  ito,  95 

Qua  tua  te  Fortuna  sinet.     Via  prima  salutis, 
Quod  minime  reris,  Graid  pandetur  ab  urbe. 

Talibus  ex  adyto  dictis  Cumaea  Sibylla 
Horrendas  canit  ambages,  antroque  remugit. 
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Obscuris  vera  inyolvens :  ea  frena  furenti  100 

Concutit,  et  stimulos  sab  pectore  vertit  Apollo. 
Ut  primam  cessit  furor,  et  rabida  ora  qui^runt, 
Incipit  ^neas  heros  :  Non  nlla  laboram, 

0  yirgo,  nova  mi  facies  inopinave  snrgit. 

Omnia  praecepi,  atque  animo  mecam  ante  peregi.  105 

Unum  oro ;  quando  hie  infemi  janua  regis 

Dicitur,  et  tenebrosa  palus  Acberonte  refiiso ; 

Ire  ad  conspectum  caii  genitoris,  et  ora» 

Contingat :  doceas  iter,  et  sacra  ostia  pandas. 

Illam  ego,  per  flammas,  et  mille  seqnentia  tela,  110 

Eripui  his  humeris,  roedioque  ex  hoste  recepi : 

1  lie,  meum  comitatas  iter,  maria  omnia  mecam, 
Atque  omnes  pelagique  minas  coelique  ferebat, 
Invalidus,  vires  ultra  sorteroqae  senectae. 

Quin,  ut  te  supplex  peterem,  et  tua  limina  adirem,        115 

Idem  orans  mandata  dabat.     Gnatique  patrisque. 

Alma,  precor,  miserere :  potes  namque  omnia  ;  nee  te 

Nequidquam  lucis  Hecate  prcefecit  Avemis. 

Si  potuit  Manes  areessere  conjugis  Orpheus, 

Threicia  fretus  cithari,  fidibusque  canoris  ;  120 

Si  fratrem  Pollux  alteni&  morte  redemit, 

Itque  reditque  viam  toties  (Quid  Thesea  magnum. 

Quid  roemorem  Alciden  ?) ;  et  mi  genus  ab  Jove  summo. 

Talibus  orabat  dictis,  arasque  tenebat ; 
Quum  sic  orsa  loqui  vates :  Sate  sanguine  diviim,         125 
Tros  Anchisiade,  facilis  descensus  Averno  est ; 
Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis  : 
Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras. 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.     Pauci,  quos  sequus  amavit 
Jupiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  sethera  virtus,  130 

Dis  geniti,  potuere.     Tenent  media  omnia  silvae, 
Cocytusque  sinu  labens  circumvenit  atro. 
Quod  si  tantus  amor  menti,  si  tanta  cupido, 
Bis  Stygios  innare  lacns,  bis  nigra  videre 
Tartara,  et  insano  juvat  indulgere  labor! ;  135 
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Accipe,  qasB  peragenda  prius.     Latet  arbore  opacft 

Aureas  et  foliis  et  lento  vimine  ramus,  ' 

Junoni  infemse  dictus  sacer  :  banc  tegit  omnia 

Lucus,  et  obscuris  claudunt  convallibus  umbrae. 

Sed  non  ante  datur  telluris  operta  subire,  140 

Auricomos  quam  quis  decerpserit  arbore  foetus. 

Hoc  sibi  pulchra  suum  ferri  Proserpina  munus 

Instituit.     Primo  avulso,  non  deficit  alter 

Aureus  ;  et  simili  frondescit  yirga  metallo. 

Ergo  alte  vestiga  oculis,  et  rite  repertum  145 

Carpe  manu.     Namque  ipse  volens  facilisque  sequetur, 

Si  te  fata  vocant :  aliter,  non  viribus  ullis 

Vincere,  nee  duro  poteris  convellere  ferro. 

Prseterea,  jacet  exanimum  tibi  corpus  amici 

(Heu  !  nescis),  totamque  incestat  funere  classem ;  150 

Dum  consulta  peds,  nostroque  in  limine  pendes. 

Sedibus  bunc  refer  ante  suis,  et  conde  sepulcro. 

Due  nigras  pecudes :  ea  prima  piacula  snnto. 

Sic  demuro  lucos  Stygios,  regna  inyia  vivis, 

Aspicies.     Dixit ;  pressoque  obmutuit  ore.  155 

^neas  mcesto  defixus  lumina  vultu 
Ingreditur,  linquens  antrum  ;  csBCOsque  volutat 
Eventus  animo  secum.     Cui  fidus  Achates 
It  comes,  et  paribus  curis  vestigia  fi^t. 
Multa  inter  sese  vario  sermone  serebant ;  160 

Quern  socium  exanimem  vates,  quod  corpus  humandum 
Diceret.     Atque  illi  Misennm  in  litore  sicco, 
Ut  venere,  vident  indign4  morte  peremtum ; 
Misenum  ^oliden  :  quo  non  praestantior  alter 
^re  ciere  viros,  Martemque  accendere  cantu.  165 

Hectoris  bic  magni  fuerat  comes  ;  Hectora  circum 
Et  lituo  pugnas  insignis  obibat  et  bast4  : 
Postquam  ilium  viti  victor  spoliavit  Achilles, 
Dardanio  ^neae  sese  fortissimus  heros 
Addiderat  socium,  non  inferiora  secutus.  170 

Sed  tum,  forte  cavi  dum  personat  aequora  conch&, 
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Demens,  et  cantu  vocat  in  certamina  divos, 

-ZEmulus  exceptum  Triton  (si  credere  dignum  est) 

Inter  saxa  viruni  spumosa  immerserat  unda. 

Ergo  omnes  magno  circum  clamore  fremebant ;  -  1 75 

Prascipue  pius  ^neas.     Turn  jussa  Sibyllae, 

Hand  mora,  festinant  flentes,  aramque  sepulcri 

Congerere  arboribus,  cGeloque  educere  certant. 

Itur  in  antiqaam  silvam,  stabula  alta  ferarum : 

Procumbunt  piceae  :  sonat  icta  securibus  ilex  ;  180 

Fraxineaeqne  trabes,  cuneis  et  fissile  robur 

Scinditur ;  advolvunt  ingentes  montibus  ornos. 

Necnon  iSneas  opera  inter  talia  primus 

Hortatur  socios,  paribusque  accingitur  armis  ; 

Atque  baec  ipse  suo  tristi  cum  corde  volutat,  185 

Aspectans  silvam  immensam,  et  sic  voce  precatur : 

Si  nunc  se  nobis  ille  aureus  arbore  ramus 

Ostendat  nemore  in  tanto  !  quando  omnia  vere 

Heu  !  nimium  de  te  vates,  Misene,  locuta  est. 

Vix  ea  fatus  erat,  geminae  quum  forte  columbae  190 

Ipsa  sub  ora  viri  ccelo  venere  volantes, 

Et  viridi  sedere  solo.     Turn  maximus  heros 

Matemas  agnoscit  aves,  laetusque  precatur  : 

Este  duces,  O  !  si  qua  via  est,  cursumque  per  auras 

Dirigite  in  lucos,  ubi  pinguem  dives  opacat  195 

Ramus  humum  :  tuque  O  !  dubiis  ne  defice  rebus, 

Diva  parens.     Sic  effatus,  vestigia  pressit, 

Observans  quae  signa  ferant,  quo  tendere  pergant. 

Pascentes  iliae  tantum  prodire  volando, 

Quantum  acie  possent  oculi  servare  sequentum.  200 

Inde,  ubi  venere  ad  fauces  graveolentis  Averni, 

Tollunt  se  celeres ;  liquiduinque  per  aera  lapsae, 

Sedibus  optatis  geminae  super  arbore  sidunt. 

Discolor  unde  auri  per  ramos  aura  refulsit. 

Quale  solet  silvis  brumali  frigore  viscum  205 

Fronde  virere  nova,  quod  non  sua  seminat  arbos, 

Et  croceo  fcetu  teretes  circum  dare  truncos  : 
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Talis  erat  species  auri  frondentis  opaca 

nice  ;  sic  leni  crepitabat  bractea  vento. 

Corripit  iBneas  extern plo,  avidusque  refringit  210 

Cunotantem,  et  vatis  portat  sub  tecta  Sibyllae. 

Nee  minus  interea  Misenuro  in  litore  Teucri 
Fiebant,  et  cineri  ingrato  suprema  ferebant. 
Principio  pinguem  taedis  et  robore  secto 
Ingentem  struxere  pyram  :  cui  frondibus  atris  215 

Intexunt  latera,  et  ferales  ante  cupressos 
Constituunt,  decorantque  super  fulgentibus  armis. 
Pars  calidos  latices,  et  aena  undantia  flammis 
Expediunt,  corpusque  lavant  frigentis,  et  unguunt. 
Fit  gemitus.     Turn  membra  toro  defleta  reponunt,         220 
Purpureasque  super  vestes,  velamina  nota, 
Conjiciunt :  pars  ingenti  subiere  feretro, 
Triste  ministerium  !  et  subjectam  more  parentum 
A  vers!  tenuere  facem.     Congesta  cremantur 
Turea  dona,  dapes,  fuso  crateres  olivo.  225 

Postquam  collapsi  cineres,  et  flamma  quicvit ; 
Reliquias  vino,  et  bibulam  lavere  favillam, 
Ossaque  lecta  cado  texit  Corynseus  aeno. 
Idem  ter  socios  purd  circumtulit  undd, 
Spargens  rore  levi,  et  ramo  felicis  olivae,  230 

Lustravitque  viros,  dixitque  novissima  verba. 
At  pius  MnesLS  ingenti  mole  sepnlcrum 
Imponit,  suaque  arma  viro,  remumque,  tubamque, 
Monte  sub  aerio  :  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 
Dicitur,  aetemumque  tenet  per  saecula  nomen.  235 

His  actis,  propere  exsequitur  prsecepta  Sibyllae. 
Spelunca  alta  fuit,  vastoque  immanis  hiatu, 
Scrupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro,  nemorumque  tenebris  : 
Quam  super  baud  ullae  poterant  impune  volantes 
Tendere  iter  pennis  ;  talis  sese  halitus  atris  240 

Faucibus  effundens  supera  ad  convexa  ferebat : 
Unde  locum  Graii  dixerunt  nomine  Aornon. 
Quatuor  hie  primum  nigrantes  terga  juvencos 
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Constituit,  frontiqne  invergit  vina  sacerdos ; 

£t,  summas  carpens  media  inter  cornna  setas,  245 

Jgnibus  imponit  sacris,  libamina  priraa. 

Voce  vocans  Hecaten,  Cceloque  Ereboqne  potentem.  • 

Supponunt  alii  caltros,  tepidnmque  cmorem 

Suscipiunt  pateris.     Ipse  atri  velleris  agnam 

MnesLS  matri  Eumenidani,  magnaeque  sorori,  250 

Ense  ferit,  sterilemque  tibi,  Proserpina,  yaccam. 

Turn  Stygio  regi  noctnmas  inchoat  aras, 

Et  solida  imponit  tanromm  viscera  flammis, 

Pingue  super  oleum  infundens  ardentibus  eztis. 

Ecce  autem,  primi  sub  lumina  solis  et  ortus,  255 

Sub  pedibus  mugire  solum,  et  juga  coepta  moveri 

Silvarum,  visaeque  canes  ululare  per  umbram, 

Adventante  dea.     Procul,  O !  procul  este,  profani, 

Conclamat  vates,  totoque  absistite  luco  : 

Tuque  invade  viam,  vaginaque  eripe  ferrom :  260 

Nunc  animis  opus,  ^nea,  nunc  pectore  iirmo. 

Tan  turn  effata,  furens  antro  se  immisit  aperto  : 

Ille  ducem  baud  timidis  vadentem  passibus  aequat. 

Di,  quibus  imperium  est  animarum,  Umbrseque  silentes, 
Et  Chaos,  et  Phlegethon,  loca  nocte  tacentia  late  265 

Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui  ;  sit,  numine  vestro, 
Pandere  res  alta  terra  et  caligine  mersas. 

Ibant  obscuri  sol4  sub  nocte  per  umbram, 
Perque  domos  Ditis  vacuas,  et  inania  regna : 
Quale  per  incertam  Lunam  sub  luce  malign4  270 

Est  iter  in  silvis,  ubi  coelum  condidit  umbrd 
Jupiter,  et  rebus  nox  abstulit  atra  colorem. 
Yestibulum  ante  ipsum,  primisque  in  faucibus  Orci, 
Luctus  et  ultrices  posuere  cubilia  Curse ; 
Pallentesque  habitant  Morbi,  tristisque  Senectus,  275 

Et  Metus,  et  malesuada  Fames,  ac  turpis  Egestas ; 
Terribiles  visu  formae  ;  Letumque,  Labosque  ; 
Turn  consanguineus  Leti  Sopor  ;  et  mala  mentis 
Gaudia ;  mortiferumque  adverso  in  limine  Bellum, 
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Ferreique  Eumenidum  thalami,  et  Discordia  demens,     280 
Vipereum  crinem  vittis  innexa  craeiitis. 

In  medio  ramos  annosaque  bracbia  pandit 
Ulmus,  opaca,  ingens ;  quam  sedem  Somnia  vulgo 
Vana  tenere  ferunt,  foliisque  sub  omnibus  hasrent. 
Multaque  praeterea  variarum  roonstra  ferarum,  285 

Centauri  in  foribus  stabulant,  Scyllaeque  biformes, 
£t  centumgeminus  Briareas,  ac  bellua  Lernse 
Horrendum  stridens,  flammisque  armata  Chimsera. 
Gorgones,  Harpyiaeque,  et  forma  tricorporis  umbrsB. 
Corripit  bic  subita  trepidus  formidine  ferrum  290 

^neas,  strictamque  aciem  venientibus  offert ; 
£t,  ni  docta  comes  tenues  sine  corpore  vitas 
Adrooneat  volitare  cava  sub  imagine  formae, 
Irruat,  et  frustra  ferro  diverberet  umbras. 

Hinc  via,  Tartarei  quae  fert  Acherontis  ad  undas.  295 
Turbidus  hie  cceno,  vast4que  voragine,  gurges 
^stuat,  atque  omnem  Cocyto  eructat  arenam. 
Portitor  has  borrendus  aquas  et  flumina  servat 
Terribili  squalore  Charon  :  cui  plurima  mento 
Canities  inculta  jacet ;  stant  lumina  flamma  ;  300 

Sordidus  ex  bumeris  nodo  dependet  amictus. 
Ipse  ratem  conto  subigit,  velisque  ministrat, 
£t  ferrugined  subvectat  corpora  cymbi^. 
Jam  senior  ;  sed  cruda  dec  viridisque  senectus. 
Hue  omnis  turba  ad  ripas  effusa  ruebat ;  305 

Matres,  atque  viri,  defunctaque  corpora  vita 
Magnanimum  heroum ;  pueri,  innupteeque  puellae, 
Impositique  rogis  juvenes  ante  ora  parentum  : 
Quam  multa  in  siivis  autumni  frigore  primo 
Lapsa  cadunt  folia ;  aut  ad  terram  gurgite  ab  alto         310 
Quam  multae  glomerantur  aves,  ubi  frigidus  annus 
Trans  pontnm  fngat,  et  terris  immittit  apricis. 
Stabant  orantes  primi  transmittere  cursum, 
Tendebantque  manus  ripae  ulterioris  amore  : 
Navita  sed  tristis  nunc  bos  nunc  accipit  illos  ;  3 15 
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Ast  alios  loDge  submotos  arcet  aren&. 

^neas,  miratus  enim,  motusque  tumulta. 
Die,  ait,  O  virgo !  quid  vult  concursas  ad  amnem  ? 
Quidve  petunt  animae  ?  vel  quo  discrimine  ripas 
Hae  linquunt,  illse  remis  vada  livida  verrant?  320 

Olli  sic  breviter  fata  est  longseya  saoerdos : 
Anchisa  generate,  deiim  certissima  proles, 
Cocyti  stagna  alta  vides,  Stygiamque  paludem, 
Di  cujus  jurare  timent  et  fallere  namen. 
Haec  omnis,  quam  cemis,  inops  inhumataque  turba  est;  325 
Portitor  ille,  Charon ;  hi,  quos  vehit  unda,  sepulti : 
Nee  ripas  datur  horrendas  et  rauca  fluenta 
Transportare  prius,  quam  sedibas  ossa  qui^runt. 
Centum  errant  annos,  yolitantque  haec  litora  circum ; 
Turn  demum  admissi  stagna  exoptata  revisunt.  330 

Constitit  Anchis4  satus,  et  vestigia  pressit ; 
Multa  putans,  sortemque  animo  miseratus  iniquam. 
Cemit  ibi  mcestos,  et  mortis  honore  carentes, 
Leucaspim,  et,  Lycise  ductorein  classis,  Oronten : 
Quos  simul,  a  Troja  ventosa  per  aequora  vectos,  335 

Obrnit  auster,  aqu4  involvens  navemque  virosque. 

Ecee !  gubemator  sese  Palinurus  agebat : 
Qui  Libyco  nuper  cursu,  dum  sidera  servat, 
Exciderat  puppi,  mediis  efFusus  in  undis. 
Hunc  ubi  vix  multi  moestum  cognovit  in  umbr4,  340 

Sic  prior  alloqoitur  :  Quis  te,  Palinure,  deorum 
Eripuit  nobis,  medioque  sub  aequore  mersit  ? 
Die  age :  namque  mihi,  fallax  baud  ante  repertus. 
Hoc  uno  responso  animnm  delusit  Apollo  ; 
Qui  fore  te  ponto  incolumem,  finesque  canebat  345 

Yentumm  Ausonios.     En  !  haec  promissa  fides  est  ? 
lUe  autem :  Neque  te  Pboebi  cortina  fefellit. 
Dux  Anchisiada,  nee  me  deus  aequore  mersit. 
Namque  gubemacluro,  mult4  vi  forte  revulsum, 
Cui  datus  baerebam  custos,  cursusque  regebam,  350 

Prsecipitans  traxi  mecum.     Maria  aspera  juro 

o 
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Non  uUum  pro  me  tantum  cepisse  timorem, 

Quam  taa  ne,  spoliata  armis,  excusaa  magistro, 

Deficeret  tantis  navis  surgentibas  ondis. 

Tres  Notus  hibernas  immensa  per  aeqnora  noctes  355 

Vexit  me  violentus  aqua  :  vix  lumine  quarto 

Prospexi  Italiam,  sumroa  snblimis  ab  unda. 

Paullatim  adnabam  terrae  :  jam  tuta  tenebam  ; 

Ni  gens  crudelis  madid4  cum  veste  gravatum, 

Prensantemque  uncis  manibus  capita  aspera  montis,      360 

Ferro  invasisset,  praedamque  ignara  putasset 

Nunc  me  fluctus  habet,  versantque  in  litore  venti. 

Quod  te  per  coeli  jucundum  lumen  et  auras, 

Per  genitorem  oro,  per  spes  surgentis  luli, 

Eripe  me  his,  invicte,  malis  :  aut  tu  mihi  terram  365 

Injice,  namque  potes,  portusque  require  Velinos  ; 

Aut  tu,  si  qua  via  est,  si  quam  tibi  diva  creatrix 

Ostendit  (neque  enim,  credo,  sine  numine  div^m 

Flumina  tanta  paras  Stygiamque  innare  paludem), 

Da  dextram  misero,  6t  tecum  me  tolle  per  undas,  370 

Sedibus  ut  saltem  placidis  in  morte  quiescam. 

Talia  fatus  erat,  coepit  quum  talia  vates  i 

Unde  base,  O  Palinure !  tibi  tam  dira  cupido  ? 

Tu  Stygias  inhumatus  aquas,  amnemque  severum 

Eumenidum  aspicies,  ripamve  injussus  adibis?  375 

Desine  fata  dei^m  flecti  sperare  precando. 

Sed  cape  dicta  memor,  duri  solatia  casus : 

Nam  tua  finitimi,  longe  lateque  per  urbes 

Prodigiis  acti  coelestibus,  ossa  piabunt, 

Et  statuent  tumulum,  et  tumulo  sollemnia  mittent ;       380 

iEtemumque  locus  Palinuri  nomen  habebit. 

His  dictis  curae  emotae,  pulsusque  parumper 

Corde  dolor  tristi :  gaudet  cognomine  terrS. 

Ergo  iter  inceptum  peragunt,  flnvioque  propinquant : 
Navita  quos  jam  inde  ut  Stygii  prospexit  ab  und4        385 
Per  taciturn  nemus  ire,  pedemque  advertere  ripae  ; 
Sic  prior  aggreditur  dictis,  atque  increpat  ultro  : 
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Quisquis  es,  armatus  qui  nostra  ad  flumina  tendis, 

Fare  age,  quid  veoias ;  jam  istinc  et  comprime  gressum. 

Umbrarum  hie  locus  est,  Somni,  Noctisque  soporse  :      390 

Corpora  viva  nefas  Stygi^  vectare  carini. 

Nee  vero  Alciden  me  sum  laetatus  euntem 

Accepisse  lacu,  nee  Thesea  Pirithoumque, 

Dis  quamquam  geniti,  atque  invicti  viribus  essent. 

Tartareum  ille  manu  custodem  in  vincla  petivit,  395 

Ipsius  a  solio  regis  traxitque  trementem  : 

Hi  dominam  Ditis  thalamo  deducere  adorti. 

Quas  contra  breviter  fata  est  Amphrysia  rates : 

NuUae  hie  insidise  tales  ;  absiste  moveri ; 

Nee  vim  tela  ferunt :  licet  ingens  janitor,  antro  400 

Sternum  latrans,  exsangnes  terreat  umbras  : 

Casta  licet  patrui  servet  Proserpina  limen. 

Troius  ^neas,  pietate  insignis  et  armis. 

Ad  genitorem  imas  Erebi  descendit  ad  umbras. 

Si  te  nulla  movet  tantae  pietatis  imago,  405 

At  ramum  hunc  (aperit  ramum  qui  veste  latebat) 

Agnoscas.     Tumida  ex  ira  turn  corda  residunt : 

Nee  plura  his.     Ille,  admlrans  venerabile  donum 

Fatalis  viigas,  longo  post  tempore  visum, 

Cseruleam  advertit  puppim,  ripaeque  propinquat.  410 

Inde  alias  animas,  quae  per  juga  longa  sedebant, 

Deturbat,  laxatque  foros ;  simul  accipit  alveo 

Ingentem  ^nean  :  gemuit  sub  pondere  cymba 

Sutilis,  et  multam  accepit  rimosa  paludem. 

Tandem,  trans  fluvium,  incolumes  vatemque  virumque  415 

Informi  limo,  glaucaque  exponit  in  ulva. 

Cerberus  haec  ingens  latratu  regna  trifauci 
Personat,  adverso  recubans  immanis  in  antro  : 
Cui  vates,  horrere  videns  jam  colla  colubris, 
Melle  soporatam,  et  medicatis  irugibus,  offam  420 

Objicit.     Ille,  fame  rabida,  tria  guttura  pandens, 
Corripit  objectam,  atque  immania  teiga  resolvit 
Fusus  hum),  totoque  ingens  extenditur  antro. 
o2 
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Occnpat  ^neas  aditum,  custode  sepulto, 

Evaditque  celer  ripam  irremeabilis  undse.  425 

CoDtinuo  auditae  voces,  vagitos  et  ingens, 
Infantomque  animse  flentes,  in  limine  primo : 
Quos  dulcis  yitie  exsortes,  et  ab  abere  raptos, 
Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  mersit  aoerbo. 
Hos  juxta  falso  damnati  crimine  mortis.  430 

Nee  Yero  has  sine  sorte  datae,  sine  jadice,  sedes. 
Qusesitor  Minos  urnam  move^ ;  ille  silentnm 
Conciliumque  vocat,  vitasque  et  crimina  discit. 
Proxima  deinde  tenent  mcesti  loca,  qui  sibi  letum 
Insontes  peperere  manu,  lucemque  perosi  435 

Projecere  auimas.     Quam  velient  setbere  in  alto 
Nunc  et  paaperiem  et  duros  perferre  labores ! 
Fas  obstat,  tristique  palus  inamabiiis  nnd& 
Alligat,  et  novies  Styx  interfusa  coercet 

Nee  procttl  bine  partem  fusi  monstrantor  in  omnem  440 
Lugentes  campi :  sic  illos  nomine  dicunt. 
Hie,  quos  dunis  amor  crudeli  tabe  peredit, 
Secreti  celant  calles,  et  myrtea  circum 
Silva  tegit :  curae  non  ips&  in  morte  relinquunt 
His  Phaedram  Procrinque  locis,  mcestamque  Eriphylen, 
Crudelis  nati  monstrantem  vulnera,  cernit ;  446 

Euadnenque,  et  Pasipbaen :  bis  Laodamia 
It  comes,  et,  juvenis  quondam,  nunc  femina,  Caenis, 
Rursus,  et  in  veterem  fato  revoluta  figuram. 
Inter  quas  Pboenissa,  recens  a  vulnere.  Dido  450 

Errabat  silvd  in  magn4 :  quam  Troius  beros 
Ut  primum  juxta  stetit,  agnovitque,  per  umbram 
Obscuram,  qualem  primo  qui  surgere  mense 
Aut  videt,  aut  vidisse  putat  per  nubila  Lunam, 
Demisit  lacrimas,  dulcique  afbtus  amore  est :  455 

Infelix  Dido !  verus  mihi  nuntius  ergo 
Venerat  exstinctam,  ferroque  extrema  secutam  ? 
Funeris  heu !  tibi  causa  fui  ?     Per  sidera  jure, 
Per  superos,  et,  si  qua  fides  tellure  sub  imft  est, 
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InTitus,  regina,  tuo  de  litore  cessi.  460 

Sed  me  jussa  deum,  quae  nunc  has  ire  per  umbras, 

Per  loca  senta  situ,  cogunt,  noctemque  profundam, 

Imperils  egere  suis;  nee  credere  quivi 

Hunc  tantum  dbi  me  disoessu  ferre  dolorem. 

Siste  gradum,  teque  aspectu  ne  subtrahe  nostro.  465 

Quern  fugis  ?  extremum  fato,  quod  te  alloquor,  hoc  est. 

Talibus  ^neas  ardentem  torva  tuentis 

Lenibat  dictis  animum,  lacrimasqne  ciebat : 

Ilia  solo  fixos  oculos  aversa  tenebat ; 

Nee  magis  incepto  vultum  sermone  movetnr,  470 

Qnam  si  dura  silex,  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes. 

Tandem  corripuit  sese,  atque  inimica  refugit 

In  nemus  umbriferum  ;  conjux  ubi  pristinus  illi 

Respondet  curis,  squatque  Sychseus  amorem.  « 

Nee  minus  ^neas,  casu  percussus  iniquo,  475 

Prosequitur  lacrimans  longe,  et  miseratur  euntem. 

Inde  datum  molitur  iter :  jamque  arva  tenebant 
Ultima,  quae  bello  clan  secreta  frequentant. 
Hie  illi  occurrit  Tydeus,  hie  inclytus  armis 
Parthenopaeus,  et  Adrasti  pallentis  imago.  480 

Hie  multum  fleti  ad  superos,  belloque  caduci, 
Dardanidae :  quos  ille  omnes  longo  ordine  cemens 
Ingemuit,  Glaucumque,  Medontaque,  Thersilochumque, 
Tres  Antenoridas,  Cererique  sacrum  Polyphceten, 
Idaeumque,  etiam  currus,  etiam  arma  tenentem.  485 

Circumstant  animae  dextri  laey&qne  frequentes. 
Nee  vidisse  serael  satis  est :  juvat  usque  morari, 
£t  conferre  gradum,  et  veniendi  discere  causas. 
At  Danaum  proceres,  Agamemnoniaeque  phalanges, 
Ut  videre  virum,  fiilgentiaque  arma  per  umbras,  490 

Ingenti  trepidare  metu :  pars  vertere  terga, 
Ceu  quondam  petiere  rates:  pars  tollere  vooem 
Exiguam  ;  inceptus  clamor  frustratur  hiantes. 

Atque  hie  Priamiden,  laniatum  corpore  toto, 
Deiphobum  yidit,  lacerum  crudeliter  ora,  495 
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Ora,  manusque  ambas,  populataqae  tempora  raptis- 
Auribus,  et  truncas  inhonesto  vulnere  nares. 
Yix  adeo  agnovit  pavitantem,  et  dira  t^entem 
Supplicia ;  et  notis  compellat  vocibua  ultro : 

Deiphobe  armipotens,  genus  alto  a  sanguine  Teucri,  500 
Quis  tarn  crudeles  optavit  sumere  pcenas  ? 
Cui  tan  turn  de  te  licnit  ?     Mihi  fama  supreme 
Nocte  tulit  fessum  vasta  te  caede  Pelasgiim 
Procubuisse  super  confusse  stragis  acervum. 
Tunc  egomet  tumulum  Rhoeteo  in  litore  inanem  505 

Constitui,  et  magna  Manes  ter  voce  vocavi. 
Nomen  et  arma  locum  servant.     Te,  amice,  nequlvi 
Conspicere,  et  patri4  decedens  ponere  terrd. 
Ad  quae  Priamides :  Nibil  O  tibi,  amice !  relictum : 
Pmnia  Deiphobo  solvisti,  et  funeris  umbris.  510 

Sed  me  fata  mea  et  scelus  exitiale  Lacsense 
His  mersere  malis  :  ilia  bsec  monumenta  reliquit. 
Nam  que,  ut  supremam  falsa  inter  gaudia  noctem 
Egerimus,  nosti ;  et  nimium  meminisse  necesse  est. 
Quum  fatalis  equus  saltu  super  ardua  venit  515 

Pei^gama,  et  armatum  peditem  gravis  attulit  alvo : 
Ilia,  chorum  simulans,  eusmtes  orgia  circum 
Ducebat  Phrygias ;  flammam  media  ipsa  tenebat 
Ingentem,  et  summa  Danaos  ex  arce  vocabat. 
Turn  me,  confectum  curis^- somnoque  gravatum,  520 

Infelix  habuit  thalamus,  pressitque  jacentem 
Dulcis  et  alta  quies,  placidaeque  simillima  morti. 
Egregia  interea  conjux  arma  omnia  tectis 
Amovet,  et  fidum  capiti  subduxerat  ensem ; 
Intra  tecta  vocat  Menelaum,  et  limina  pandit :  525 

Scilicet  id  magnum  sperans  fore  monus  amanti, 
Et  famam  exstingui  veterum  sic  posse  malorum. 
Quid  moror  ?  irrumpunt  thalamo ;  comes  additur  una 
Hortator  scelerum,  bolides.     Di,  talia  Oraiis 
Instaurate,  pio  si  poenas  ore  reposco.  530 

Sed  te  qui  vivum  casus,  age,  fare  vicissim, 
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Attulerint.     Pelagine  venis  erroribus  actus, 

An  monitu  divum  ?  an  quae  te  Fortuna  fatigat, 

Ut  tristes  sine  Sole  domos,  loca  turbida,  adires  ? 

Hie  vice  sermonnm  roseis  Aurora  quadrigis  535 

Jam  medium  aetherio  cursu  trajecerat  axem  ; 

£t  fors  omne  datum  traherent  per  talia  tempus  ; 

Sed  comes  admonuit,  breviterque  affata  Sibylla  eat : 

Nox  ruit,  ^nea  ;  nos  flendo  dudmus  horas. 

Hie  locus  est,  partes  ubi  se  via  findit  in  ambas :  540 

Dextera,  quae  Ditis  magni  sub  mcenia  tendit ; 

Hac  iter  Elysium  nobis  :  at  laeva  malorum 

Exercet  poenas,  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit. 

Deipbobus  contra  :  Ne  saevi,  magna  sacerdos  ; 

Discedam,  explebo  numerum,  reddarque  tenebiis.  545 

I,  decus,  i,  nostrum  ;  melioribus  utere  fatis; 

Tantum  effatus,  et  in  verbo  vestigia  torsi t« 

Respicit  iBneas  subito,  et  sub  rupe  sinistra 
Moenia  lata  videt,  triplici  circumdata  muro : 
Quae  rapidus  flammis  ambit  torrentibus  amnis  550 

Tartareus  Phlegethon,  torquetque  sonantia  saxa. 
Porta  ad  versa,  ingens,  solidoque  adamante  columnae ; 
Vis  ut  nulla  viriim,  non  ipsi  exscindere  ferro 
Coelicolae  valeant.     Stat  ferrea  turns  ad  auras ; 
Tisiphoneque  sedens,  palld  succincta  cm  en  til,  555 

Vestibulum  exsomnis  servat  noctesque  diesque. 
Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus,  et  saeva  sonare 
Verbera  ;  turn  stridor  ferri,  tractaeque  catenae. 
Constitit  jEneas,  strepitumque  exterritus  bausit. 
Quas  scelerum  facies  ?  O  virgo  !  effare ;  quibusve  560 

Urguentur  poenis  ?  quis  tantus  plangor  ad  auras  ? 

Tum  vates  sic  orsa  loqui :  Dux  inclyte  Teucrum, 
Nulli  fas  casto  sceleratnm  insistere  limen ; 
Sed  me  quum  Incis  Hecate  praefecit  Avemis, 
Ipsa  deiim  poenas  docuit,  perqne  omnia  dnxit.  565 

Gnosius  haec  Rhadamantbus  habet  dnrissima  regna, 
Castigatque  auditque  dolos,  subigitque  ^Etteri, 
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Qaae  quis  apnd  superos,  furto  laetatus  inaniy 

Distulit  in  seram  commissa  piacala  mortem. 

Continuo  sontes  ultriz  accincta  flagello  570 

Tisiphone  quatit  insnltans,  torvosque  sinistrft 

Intentans  angues,  vocat  agmina  msva  sororam. 

Turn  demum»  horrisono  stridentes  cardine»  sacrae 

Panduntnr  portse.     Cernis,  custodia  qualis 

Vestibulo  sedeat?  fades  que  limina  servet?  575 

Quinquaginta  atria  immanis  hiatibus,  Hydra 

Saevior  intns  habet  sedem :  turn  Tartarus  ipse 

Bis  patet  in  prseceps  tantum,  tenditque  sub  umbras, 

Quantus  ad  aetherium  coeli  suspectus  Olympum. 

Hie  genus  antiquum  Term,  Titania  pubes,  580 

Fulmine  dejecti,  fundo  volvuntur  in  imo. 

Hie  et  Aloidas  geminos,  immania,  vidi. 

Corpora :  qui  manibus  magnum  rescindere  coelum 

Aggressi,  superisque  Jovem  detrudere  regnis. 

Vidi  et  crudeles  dantem  Salmonea  peenas,  585 

Dum  flammas  Jovis,  et  sonitus  imitatur  Olympi. 

Quatuor  hie  invectus  equis,  et  lampada  quassans. 

Per  Qraium  populos,  mediaeque  per  Elidis  urbem, 

Ibat  ovans,  diviimque  sibi  poscebat  honorem : 

Demens !  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitabile  fulmen  590 

iBre  et  cofnipedum  pulsu  simul&rat  equorum. 

At  pater  omnipotens  densa  inter  nubila  telum 

Contorsit ;  non  ille  faces,  nee  fumea  tsedis 

Lumina ;  prascipitemque  immane  turbine  adegit. 

Nee  non  et  Tityon,  Terras  omniparentis  alumnum,         595 

Cemere  erat ;  per  tota  novem  cui  jugera  corpus 

Porrigitur,  rostroque  immanis  vultur  obunco 

Immortale  jecur  tondens,  foecundaque  pcenis 

Viscera,  rimaturque  epulis,  habitatque  sub  alto 

Pectore ;  nee  fibris  requies  datur  ulla  renatis.  600 

Quid  memorem  Lapitbas,  Ixiona,  Pirithoumque  ? — 

Quos  super  atra  silex  jam  jam  lapsura,  cadentique 

Imminet  assimilis :  lucent  genialibusf  altis 
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Anrea  fulcra  tons,  epulseque  ante  ora  paratse 

Regifico  luxa ;  Fariaram  maxima  juxta  605 

Accubaty  et  manibas  prohibet  contingere  mensas, 

Exsurgitque  facem  attollens,  atque  intonat  ore. 

Hie,  quibus  invisi  fratres,  dam  vita  manebat, 

Pulsatusve  parens,  et  fraus  innexa  client! ; 

Aut  qui  divitiis  soli  incubuere  repertis,  610 

Nee  partem  posuere  snis ;  quae  maxima  turba  est ; 

Quique  ob  adolterium  csesi ;  quique  arma  secuti 

Impia,  nee  veriti  dominorum  fallere  dextras, 

Inclusi  pcenam  exspectant.     Ne  quaere  doceri, 

Quam  poenam ;  aut  quae  forma  viros,  fortunave  mersit.  615 

Saxum  ingens  volvunt  alii,  radiisve  rotarum 

District!  pendent ;  sedet,  aeternumque  sedebit, 

Infelix  Theseus ;  Phlegyasqne  miserrimus  omnes 

Admonet,  et  magnd  testatur  voce  per  umbras  : 

"  Discite  justitiam  moniti,  et  non  temnere  divos."  620 

Vendidit  hie  auro  patriam,  dominumque  potentem 

Imposuit ;  fixit  leges  pretio  atque  refixit. 

Hie  thalamum  invasit  natae,  vetitosque  hymenaeos. 

Ausi  omnes  immane  nefas,  ausoque  potiti. 

Non,  mihi  si  linguae  centum  sint,  oraque  centum,  625 

Ferrea  vox,  omnes  scelerum  comprendere  formas, 

Omnia  poenarum  percurrere  nomina,  possim. 

Haec  ubi  dicta  dedlt  Pboebi  longaeva  sacerdos : 
Sed  jam  age,  carpe  viam,  et  susceptum  periice  munus ; 
Acceleremus  ait :  Cyclopum  educta  eaminis  630 

Moenia  conspicio,  atque  adverso  fomice  portas, 
Haec  ubi  nos  praecepta  jubent  deponere  dona. 
Dixerat ;  et,  pariter  gressi  per  opaca  viarum, 
Corripiunt  spatium  medium,  foribusque  propinquant. 
Occnpat  iBneas  aditum,  corpusque  recenti  635 

Spai^t  aqu&,  ramnmque  adverso  in  limine  figit. 

His  demum  exactis,  perfecto  munere  divae, 
Devenere  locos  laatos,  et  amoena  vireta 
Fortunatoruoi  nemorum,  sedesque  beatas. 
o5 
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Largior  hie  campos  aether  et  1  amine  vestit  640 

Purpureo ;  solemque  suum,  sua  sidera,  norunt. 

Pars  in  gramineis  exercent  membra  palaestris ; 

Contendunt  ludo,  et  fulva  luctantnr  arenH  : 

Pars  pedibus  plaudunt  choreas,  et  carmina  dicunt. 

Nee  non  Threicias  longa  cum  veste  sacerdos  645 

Obloquitur  numeris  septem  discrimina  vocum  ; 

Jamque  fidem  digitis,  jam  pectine  pulsat  ebnmo. 

Hie  genus  antiquum  Teueri,  pulcherrima  proles, 

Magnanimi  heroes,  nati  melioribus  annis, 

I]  usque,  Assaracusque,  et  Trojae  Dardanus  auctor.         650 

Arma  procul,  currusque  yirum  miratur  inaues. 

Slant  terra  defixae  hastae,  passimque  soluti 

Per  campos  pascuntur  equi.     Qaae  gratia  currum 

Armorumque  fuit  vivis,  quee  cura  nitentes 

Pascere  equos,  eadem  sequitur  tellure  repostos.  655 

Conspicit,  ecce !  alios  dextra  Isev^que  per  herbam 

Vescentes,  Isetumque  choro  Pssana  canentes. 

Inter  odoratum  lauri  nemns ;  unde  supeme 

Plurimus  Eridani  per  silvam  volTitur  amnis. 

Hie  manus,  ob  patriam  pugnando  vnlnera  passi,  660 

Quique  saeerdotes  casti,  dum  vita  manebat, 

Quique  pii  vates,  et  Phoebe  digna  locuti, 

Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes, 

Quique  sui  meraores  alios  fecere  merendo  : 

Omnibus  his  nivea  cinguntur  tempora  vittd.  665 

Quos  circumfusos  sic  est  affata  Sibylla ; 

Musseum  ante  omnes  ;  medium  nam  plurima  turba 

Hunc  habet,  atque  humeris  exstantem  suspicit  altis : 

Dicite,  felices  animae,  tuque,  optime  vates. 

Quae  regio  Anchisen,  quis  habet  locus  ?  illins  ergo        670 

Venimus,  et  magnos  Erebi  tranavimus  amnes. 

Atque  huic  responsum  paucis  ita  reddidit  heros; 

Nulli  eerta  domus :  lucis  habitamoa  opacis ; 

Riparumque  toros,  et  prata  recenda  rivis 

Incolimus.     Sed  vos,  si  fert  ita  corde  Toluntas,  675 
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Hoc  superate  jagum  ;  et  facili  jam  tramite  sittam. 
Dixit ;  et  ante  tulit  gressum,  camposque  nitentes 
Desuper  ostentat :  dehinc  summa  cacumiifa  linquunt. 

At  pater  Anchises  penitus  con  valla  virenti 
Inclusas  animas,  superumqae  ad  lumen  ituras,  680 

Lastrabat  studio  recolens,  omnemqne  suorum 
Forte  recensebat  numerum,  carosque  nepotes, 
Fataque,  fortunasque  virum,  moresque,  manusque. 
Jsque,  ubi  tendentem  adversum  per  gramina  vidit 
^nean,  alacris  palmas  utrasque  tetendit ;  685 

Effusseque  genis  lacrirase  ;  et  vox  excidit  ore : 
Venisti  tandem,  tuaque  exspectata  parent! 
Vicit  iter  durum  pietas  ?  datur  ora  tueri, 
Nate,  tua;  et  notas  audire  et  reddere  voces? 
Sic  equidem  ducebam  animo,  rebarqne  fatnrum,  690 

Tempora  dinumerans ;  nee  me  mea  cura  fefellit. 
Quas  ego  te  terras,  et  quanta  per  seqaora  veetum 
'  Accipio  I  quantis  jactatum,  nate,  periclis ! 
Quam  metui,  ne  quid  Libyse  tibi  regna  nocerent ! 
Ille  autem :  Tua  me,  genitor,  tua  tristis  imago,  695 

Saepius  occurrens,  hsec  limina  tendere  adegit : 
Stant  sale  Tyrrheno  classes.     Da  jungere  dextram, 
Da,  genitor  ;  teque  amplexn  ne  subtrahe  nostro. 
Sic  memorans,  largo  fletu  simul  ora  rigabat. 
Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum  ;  700 

Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  efFugit  imago. 
Par  levibus  ventis,  volucrique  simillima  somno. 

Interea  videt  ^neas  in  valle  reductS 
Seclusum  nemus,  et  vii^lta  sonantia  silvis, 
Lethaeumque,  domos  placidas  qui  prenatat,  amnem.      705 
Hunc  circum  innumerae  gentes,  populique  volabant ; 
Ac,  veluti  in  pratis  ubi  apes  sestate  sereni 
Floribus  insidunt  vanis,  et  Candida  circum 
Lilia  funduntur;  strepit  omnia  murmure  campus. 
Horrescit  visn  subito,  causasque  requirit  710 

Inscitts  ^neaa ;  que  sint  ea  flumina  porro, 
g6 
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Quive  yiri  tanto  compl^rint  agmine  ripas. 

Turn  pater  Anchises :  Animse,  quibus  altera  fato 

Corpora  debentur,  Le&eei  ad  fluminis  undam 

Secoros  latices,  et  longa  oblivia  potant.  715 

Has  equidem  memorare  tibi,  atqne  ostendere  coram, 

Jampridem  banc  prolem  cupio  enumerare  meorum ; 

Quo  magis  Italia  mecum  laetere  reperta. 

O  pater  !  anne  aliquas  ad  coelum  bine  ire  putandum  est 

Sublimes  animas,  iterumque  in  tarda  reverti  720 

Corpora  ?  quee  lucis  miseris  tam  dira  cupido  ? 

Dicam  equidem,  nee  te  suspensum,  nate,  tenebo, 

Suscipit  Ancbises  ;  atque  ordine  singula  pandit. 

Principio,  coelum,  ac  terras,  camposque  liquentes, 
Lucentemque  globum  Lunae,  Titaniaque  astra,  725 

Spiritus  intus  alit ;  totamque,  infusa  per  artns. 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 
Inde  bominum  pecudumque  genus,  vitseque  volantum, 
£t  qua9  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  aequore  pontus. 
Igneus  est  ollis  vigor,  et  coeiestis  origo,  730 

Serainibus ;  quantum  non  noxia  corpora  tardant, 
Terrenique  bebetant  artus,  moribundaque  membra. 
Hinc  metuunt,  cupiuntqne ;  dolent,  gaudentque ;  neque  auras 
Dispiciunt,  clausse  tenebris,  et  carcere  cseco. 
Quin  et,  supremo  qnum  lumine  vita  reliquit,  735 

Non  tamen  omne  malum  miseris,  nee  funditus  omnes 
Corporese  excedunt  pestes :  penitusque  necesse  est 
Multa  diu  CQncreta  modis  inolesoere  miris. 
Ergo  exercentur  poenis,  veterumque  malorum 
Supplicia  expendimt.  .  Alias  panduntur  inanes,  740 

Suapensse,  ad  ventos  :  aliis  sub  gurgite  vasto 
Infectum  elultur  scelus,  aut  exuritur  igni. 
Quisque  suos  patimur  Manes :  exinde  per  amplum 
Mittimur  Elysium,  et  pauci  laeta  arva  tenemus  : 
Donee  longa  dies,  perfecto  temporis  orbe,  745 

Concretam  exemit  labem,  purumque  reliquit 
^tberium  sensum,  atque  aurai  simplicis  ignem. 
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Has  omnesy  ubi  mille  rotam  volvere  per  annos, 
Lethseum  ad  fluvium  dens  evocat  agmine  magno ; 
Scilicet  immemores  supera  at  convexa  revisant,  750 

Rursus  et  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti. 
Dixerat  Anchises :  natumque,  unaque  Sibyllam, 
Coaventus  trahit  in  medios,  turbamque  sonantem ; 
£t  tumulum  capit,  unde  omnes  longo  ordine  posset 
AdFersos  legere,  et  ?enientum  discere  valtus.  755 

Nunc  age,  Dardaniam  prolem  que  deinde  sequatur 
Gloria,  qui  maneant  Itald  de  gente  nepotes, 
Illustres  animas,  nostrumque  in  nomen  ituras, 
Expediam  dictis,  et  te  tua  fata  docebo. 

lUe,  vides,  purS  juvenis  qui  nititur  hastft,  760 

Proxima  sorte  tenet  lucis  loca ;  primus  ad  auras 
^therias  Italo  commixtus  sanguine  surget, 
Silvius,  Albanum  nomen,  tua  posthuma  proles : 
ttuem  tibi  longasvo  serum  Lavinia  conjux 
Educet  silvis,  regem,  regumque  parentem  :  765 

Unde  genus  Longd  nostrum  dominabitur  AIb&. 
Proximus  ille  Procas,  Trojanae  gloria  gentis, 
Et  Capys,  et  Numitor,  et,  qui  te  nomine  reddet, 
Silvius  ^neas ;  pariter  pietate  vel  armis 
Egregius,  si  umquam  regiiandam  acceperit  Albam.         770 
Qui  juvenes  !  quantas  ostentant,  aspice,  vires ! 
At,  qui  umbrata  gerunt  civili  tempora  quercu, 
Hi  tibi  Nomentum,  et  Gabios,  urbemque  Fidenam ; 
Hi  Collatinas  imponent  montibus  arces, 
Pometios,  Castrumque  Inui,  Bolamque,  Coramque.       775 
Hsc  turn  nomina  erunt ;  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  terrse. 
Quin  et  avo  comitem  sese  Mavortius  addit 
Romulus  ;  Assaraci  quem  sanguinis  Ilia  mater 
Educet.     Vlden  at  geminae  stant  vertice  cristse, 
£t  pater  ipse  suo  superum  jam  signat  bonore  ?  780 

£n  !  hujus,  nate,  auspiciis  ilia  inclyta  Roma 
Imperium  terris,  animos  asquabit  Olympo, 
Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdabit  arces. 
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Felix  prole  virum  :  qualis  Berecyntia  mater 
Invehitur  cumi  Phrygias  turrita  per  urbes^  785 

Laeta  deum  partu,  centum  complexa  nepotes, 
Omnes  coelicolas,  omnes  supera  alta  tenentes. 
Hue  geminas  nunc  flecte  acies  :  banc  aspice  gentem, 
Romanosque  tuos.     Hie  Cassar,  et  omnis  lull 
Progeuies,  magnum  coeli  ventura  sub  axem.  790 

Hie  yir,  hie  est,  tibi  quem  promitti  ssepius  audis, 
Augustus  Caesar,  Divi  genus  :  aurea  condet 
Saecula  qui  rursus  Latio,  regnata  per  arva 
Satumo  quondam  ;  super  et  Garamantas  et  Indos 
Proferet  imperium  :  jacet  extra  sidera  tellus,  795 

Extra  anni  Solisque  vias,  ubi  coelifer  Atlas 
Axem  humero  torquet  stellis  ardentibus  aptum. 
Hujus  in  adventum  jam  nunc  et  Caspia  regna 
Responsis  horrent  divum,  et  Maeotia  tellus, 
£t  septemgemini  turbant  trepida  ostia  Nili.  800 

Nee  vero  Alcides  tantum  telluris  obivit, 
Fixerit  aeripedem  cervam  licet,  aut  Erymanthi 
Pac4rit  nemora,  et  Lemam  tremefecerit  area  : 
Nee,  qui  pampineis  victor  juga  flectit  habenis. 
Liber,  agens  celso  Nysae  de  vertice  tigres.  805 

Et  dubitamus  adhuc  virtutem  extendere  factis  ? 
Aut  metus  Ausonia  prohibet  consistere  terra  ? 
Quis  procul  ille  autem  ramis  insignis  olivae, 
Sacra  ferens  ?     Nosco  crines  incanaque  menta 
Regis  Romani,  primus  qui  legibus  urbem  810 

Fundabit,  Curibus  parvis  et  paupere  terra 
Missus  in  imperium  magnum.     Cui  deinde  subibit, 
Otia  qui  rumpet  patriae,  residesque  mov«bit, 
Tullus,  in  arma  viros,  et  jam  desueta  triumphis 
Agmina.     Quem  juxta  sequitur  jactantior  Ancus,  815 

Nunc  quoque  jam  nimium  gaudens  popularibus  auris. 
Vis  et  Tarquinios  reges,  animamque  superbam 
Ultoris  Bruti,  fascesque  videre  receptos  ? 
Consulis  imperium  hie  primus,  saevasque  secures, 
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Accipiet ;  natosque  pater,  nova  beUa  moTentes,  820 

Ad  poenam  puichra  pro  libertate  Tocabit : 

Infelix !     Utcamque  ferent  ea  facta  minores, 

Vincet  amor  patriae,  laudumqae  immensa  cupido. 

Quin  Decios,  Drusosque  prociil,  saevumqne  secnri 

Aspice  Torquatam,  et  referentem  signa  Camillum.         825 

Illae  autem,  paribus  quas  fulgere  cemis  in  annis, 

Concordes  animae  nunc,  et  dam  nocte  premuntnr, 

Heu  !  quantum  inter  se  bellum,  ti  lumina  vitae 

Attigerint,  quantaa  ades  stragemque  ciebant ! 

Aggeribus  socer  Alpinis  atque  arce  Monceci  830 

Descendena ;  gener  adversis  inatructus  Eois. 

Ne,  pueri,  ne  tanta  animis  assuescite  bella ; 

Neu  patriae  validas  in  Tiscera  Tertite  vires : 

Tuque  prior,  tu,  parce,  genus  qui  duels  Olympo ; 

Projice  tela  manu,  sanguis  mens*  835 

Ille  triumphata  Capitolia  ad  alta  Corintho 

Victor  aget  currum,  cassis  insignis  Achivis. 

Eruet  ille  Argos,  Agamemnoniasque  Mycenas, 

Ipsumque  ^aciden,  genus  armipotentis  Achiili ; 

Ultus  avos  Trojae,  templa  et  temerata  Minervs.  840 

Quis  te,  magne  Cato,  taciturn,  aut  te,  Cosse,  relinqnat  ? 
Quis  Gracchi  genus  ?  aut  geminos,  duo  fnlmina  belli, 
Scipiadas,  cladem  Libyae  ?  parvoque  potentem 
Fabricium  ?  vel  te  sulco,  Serrane,  serentem  ? 
Quo  fessum  rapitis,  Fabii  ?  tu  Maximns  ille  es,  845 

Unus  qui  nobis  cunctando  restituis  rem. 
Excudent  alii  spirantia  moliius  aera. 
Credo  equidem ;  tIyos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus ; 
Orabunt  causas  melius  ;  coelique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent :  850 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento ; 
Hae  tibi  emnt  artes ;  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subjecds,  et  debellare  superbos. 

Sic  pater  Anchises,  atque  haec  mirantibiis  addit : 
Aspice,  ut  insignis  spoliis  Marcellus  opimis  855 
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Tngreditur,  victorque  viros  supereminet  omnes ! 
Hie  rem  Romanam,  magno  tnrbante  tnmultu, 
Sistet ;  eques  sternet  Pcenos,  Gallamque  rebellem, 
Tertiaque  arms  patri  suspendet  capta  Quirino. 

Atque  hie  iBneas  ;  una  namque  ire  videbat  860 

Egregium  founk  javenem,  et  fulgentibus  armis, 
Sed  frons  lasta  parum,  et  dejecto  lamina  vultu  : 
Quis  pater,  ille  virum  qui  sic  comitatur  euntem  ? 
Filius,  anne  aliquis  magn4  de  stirpe  nepotum  ? 
Quis  strepitus  circa  comitum !  quantum  instar  in  ipso !   865 
Sed  Nox  atra  caput  tristi  circumvolat  umbr&. 

Tum  pater  Anchises,  lacrimis  ingressus  obortis : 
O  nate  !  ingentem  luctum  ne  quaere  tuorum  : 
Ostendent  terris  hunc  tan  tum  fata,  neque  ultra 
Esse  sinent.     Nimium  vobis  Romana  propagp  870 

Visa  potens,  Snperl,  propria  baec  si  dona  fuissent. 
Quantos  ille  virum  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbem 
Campus  aget  gemitus !  yel  quae,  Tiberine,  videbis 
Funera,  quum  tumulum  prseterlabere  recentem ! 
Nee  puer  Iliac^  quisquam  de  gente  Latinos  875 

In  tantum  spe  toilet  avos  ;  nee  Romula  quondam 
Ullo  se  tantum  tellus  jactabit  alumno. 
Heu  pietas  !  heu  prisca  fides  !  invictaque  bello 
Dextera  1  non  illi  quisquam  se  impune  tulisset 
Obvius  armato,  seu  quum  pedes  iret  in  bostem,  880 

Sen  spumantis  equi  foderet  calcaribus  armos. 
Heu  miserande  puer !  si  qui  fata  aspera  rumpas, 
Tu  Marcellus  eris.     Manibus  date  lilia  plenis  : 
Purpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  nepotis 
His  saltem  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani  885 

Munere.     Sic  tota  passim  regione  vagantur 
Aeris  in  campis  latis,  atque  omnia  lustrant. 
Quee  postquam  Anchises  natum  per  singula  duxit, 
Incenditque  animum  famae  venientis  amore  ; 
Exin  bella  viro  ihemorat  quae  deinde  gerenda,  890 

Laurentesque  docet  populos,  uibemque  Latini ; 
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£t  quo  quemque  modo  fagiatque,  feratque,  laborem. 
Sunt  geminse  Somni  portaa :  quarum  altera  fertar 
Cornea,  qua  veris  facilis  datur  exitos  Umbris  : 
Altera,  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto  ;  895 

Sed  falsa  ad  ooelum  mittunt  insomnia  Manes. 
His  ubi  turn  natum  Anchises,  unaque  Sibyllam, 
Prosequitur  dictis,  portaque  emittit  eburni : 
lUe  viam  aecat  ad  naves,  sociosque  revisit. 
Turn  se  ad  Caietse  recto  fert  limite  portum.  900 

Ancora  de  prord  jacitur :  stant  litore  puppes. 
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Tu  quoque  litoribus  nostris,  iEneia  natrixi 

iBternara  moriens  famam,  Caieta,  dedist!, 

£t  ntinc  servat  honos  sedem  tuus,  ossaque  nomen 

Hesperia  in  magni,  si  qua  est  ea  gloria,  signat. 

At  pius,  exsequiis,  iBneas,  rite  solutis,  5 

Aggere  coraposito  tumuli,  postquam  alta  quierunt 

iBquora,  tendit  iter  velis,  portumque  relinquit. 

Aspirant  aurae  in  noctem,  nee  Candida  cursus 

Luna  negat ;  splendet  tremulo  sub  lumine  pontus. 

Proxima  Circaeae  raduntur  litora  terrae ;  10 

Dives  inaccessos  ubi  Sol  is  iilia  lucos 
Assiduo  resonat  cantu,  tectisque  superbis 
Urit  odoratum  nocturna  in  lumina  cedrum, 
Arguto  tenues  percurrens  pectine  telas. 
Hinc  exaudiri  geraitus  irseque  leonum,  15 

Vincla  recusantum,  et  serd  sub  nocte  rudentum ; 
Setigerique  sues,  atque  in  prsesepibus  ursi 
Saevire,  ac  formae  magnorum  ululare  luporum : 
Quos  hominum  ex  facie  dea  saeva  potentibus  berbis 
Induerat  Circe  in  vultus  ac  terga  ferarum.  20 

Quae  ne  roonstra  pii  paterentur  talia  Troes 
Delati  in  portns,  neu  litora  dira  subirent ; 
Neptunus  ventis  implevit  vela  secundis, 
Atque  fugam  dedit,  et  praster  vada  fervida  vexit. 

Jamqne  rubescebat  radiis  mare,  et  asthere  ab  alto         25 
Aurora  in  roseis  fulgebat  lutea  bigis  ; 
Quum  venti  posuere,  omnisque  repcnte  resedit 
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Flatus,  et  in  lento  luctantur  mannore  tonsas  : 

Atqae  hie  ^neas  iDgentem  ex  aequore  lucum 

Prospicit.     Hnnc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amoeno,  30 

Verticibus  rapidis,  et  multa  flavus  arena, 

In  mare  prorumplt.     Variae  circumque  supraqae 

Assuetae  ripis  volucres,  et  fluminia  alveo, 

iBthera  mulcebant  cantu,  lucoque  volabant. 

Flectere  iter  sociis,  terraeque  advertere  proras,  35 

Imperat,  et  laetus  flavio  succedit  opaco. 

Nunc  age,  qui  reges,  Erato,  quae  tempora  rerum, 
Quis  Latio  antiquo  fuerit  status,  advena  classem 
Quum  primum  Ausoniis  exercitus  appulit  oris, 
Expediam,  et  primas  revocabo  exordia  pugnas  :  40 

Tu  vatem,  tu,  diva,  mone.     Dicam  horrida  bella  ; 
Dicam  acies,  actosque  animis  in  funera  reges, 
Tyrrhenamque  manum,  totamque  sub  arma  coactam 
Hesperiam.     Major  rerum  mibi  nascitur  ordo  ; 
Majus  opus  moveo.     Rex  arva  Latinus  et  urbes  45 

Jam  senior  longd  placidas  in  pace  regebat. 
Hunc  Fauno  et  nympha  genitum  Laurente  Maiiea 
Accipimus :  Fauno  Picus  pater ;  isque  parentem 
Te,  Satume,  refert ;  tu  sanguinis  ultimus  auctor. 
Filius  huic,  fato  divum,  prolesque  virilis  50 

Nulla  fuit,  primaque  oriens  erepta  juvent4  est. 
Sola  domum,  et  tantas  servabat  filia  sedes, 
Jam  matura  Tiro,  jam  plenis  nubilis  annis. 
Multi  illam  magno  e  Latio  totSque  petebant 
Ausonia  :  petit,  ante  alios  pulcherrimus  omnes,  55 

Turnus,  avis  atavisque  potens,  quern  regia  conjux 
Adjungi  generum  miro  properabat  amore ; 
Sed  variis  portenta  deiim  terroribus  obstant. 
Laurus  erat  tecti  medio,  in  penetralibus  altis. 
Sacra  comam,  multosque  metu  servata  per  annos  :  60 

Quam  pater  inventam,  primas  quum  conderet  arces, 
Ipse  ferebatur  Phoebo  sacrasse  Latinus, 
Laurentesque  ab  ea  nomen  posuisse  colonis. 
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Hujus  apes  summum  densae,  mirabile  dicta  ! 

Stridore  ingend  liquidum  trans  aethera  vectae,  65 

Obsedere  apicem  ;  et,  pedibus  per  mutua  nexis, 

Examen  subitum  ramo  frondente  pependit. 

Continuo  vates  :  Externum  cemimns,  inquit, 

Adventare  Tiram,  et  partes  petere  agmen  easdem 

Partibus  ex  tsdem,  et  summH  dominarier  arce.  70 

PrsBterea,  castis  adolet  dam  altaria  tsedis, 
Ut  juxta  genitorem  astat  Lavinia  virgo, 
Visa,  nefas !  longis  comprendere  crinibus  ignem, 
Atque  omnem  omatum  flammft  crepitante  cremari, 
Regalesqne  accensa  comas,  accensa  coronam,  75 

Insignem  gemmis  ;  tnm  fumida  lamine  fulvo 
Involvi,  ac  totis  Vnlcanum  spargere  tectis. 
Id  vero  horrendum  ac  visu  mirabile  ferri  : 
Namque  fore  illustrem  fam4  fatisque  canebant 
Ipsam ;  sed  populo  magnum  portendere  bellum.  80 

At  rex,  sollicitus  monstris,  oracula  Fauni, 
Fatidici  genitoris,  adit,  lucosque  sub  altft 
Consulit  Albuned  :  nemorum  quae  maxima  sacro 
Fonte  sonat,  saevamque  exbalat  opaca  mephitim. 
Hinc  Italae  gentes,  omnisque  (Enotria  tellus,  85 

In  dubiis  responsa  petant :  hue  dona  sacerdos 
Quam  tulit,  et  caesarum  ovium  sub  nocte  silent! 
Pellibas  incubuit  stratis,  somnosque  petivit ; 
Mnlta  modis  simulacra  videt  volitantia  miris, 
Et  varias  audit  voces,  fruiturque  deorum  90 

Colloquio,  atque  imis  Acheron ta  affatnr  Avemis. 
Hie  et  tum  pater  ipse,  petens  responsa,  Latinus 
Centum  lanigeras  mactabat  rite  bidentes ; 
Atque  harum  effultus  tergo,  stratisque,  jacebat, 
Velleribus.     Subita  ex  alto  vox  reddita  luco  est :  95 

Ne  pete  connubiis  natam  sociare  Ladnis, 
O  mea  progenies  !  thalamis  neu  crede  parads  : 
Externi  veniunt  generi,  qui  sanguine  nostrum 
Nomen  in  astra  ferant ;  quorumque  ab  stirpe  nepotes 
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Omnia  sub  pedibus,  qua  Sol  utrumqne  recurreos  100 

Aspicit  Oceanum,  vertique  regique  videbunt. 

Heec  responsa  patris  Fauni,  monitusque  sileuti 

Nocte  datos,  non  ipse  suo  premit  ore  Ladnus ; 

Sed  circum  late  volitans  jam  Fama  per  urbes 

Ausonias  tulerat,  quum  Laomedonda  pubes  105 

Gnimineo  rips  religavit  ab  aggere  dassem. 

^neasy  primique  duces,  et  pulcber  Iulu8» 
Corpora  sub  ramis  depoount  arboris  altse  ; 
Instituuntqne  dapes,  et  adorea  liba  per  berbam 
Subjiciunt  epulis  ;  sic  Jupiter  ille  monebat ;  110 

£t  Cereale  solum  pomis  agrestibus  angent. 
Consumds  bic  forte  aliis,  ut  vertere  morsus 
Exiguam  in  Cererem  penuria  adegit  edendi, 
£t  violare  manu  malisque  audadbus  orbem 
Fatalis  crusd,  patulis  nee  parcere  quadris ;  115 

Heus !  edam  mensas  consumimus  ?  inquit  lulus, 
Nee  plura  allodens.     £a  vox  audita  laborum 
Prima  tulit  finem  ;  primamque  loquends  ab  ore 
Eripuit  pater,  ac,  stupefactus  numine,  pressit. 
Continuo,  Salve  fads  ipihi  debita  Tellus,  120 

Vosque,  ait,  O  fidi  Trojae,  salvete,  Penates ! 
Hie  domus,  haec  patria  est.     Genitor  mibi  talia  namque, 
Nunc  repeto,  Anchises,  fatorum  arcana  reliquit : 
Quum  te,  nate,  fames,  ignota  ad  litora  vectum, 
Accisis  coget  dapibus  consumere  mensas ;  125 

Tum  sperare  domos  defessus,  ibique  memento 
Prima  locare  manu,  molirique  aggere,  tecta. 
Haec  erat  ilia  fames  :  base  nos  suprema  manebat, 
Exitiis  positura  modum. 

Quare  agite,  et  primo  laed  cum  lumine  solis,  130 

Quae  loca.  quive  habeant  bomines,  ubi  moeoia  gentis, 
Yestigemus  et  a  portu  diversa  petamus. 
Nunc  pateras  libate  Jovi,  precibusque  vocate 
Ancbisen  genitorem ;  et  vina  reponite  mensis. 

Sic  deinde  effatus,  frondenU  tempora  ramo  135 
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Implicat,  et  Geniumque  loci,  primamque  deorum 
Tellurem,  Nymphasque,  et  adhuc  ignota  precatur 
Flumina  :  turn  Noctem,  Noctisque  orientia  signa, 
Idaeumque  Jovem,  Fhrygiamque  ex  ordine  Matrein, 
Invocat,  et  duplices,  Coeloque  Ereboque,  parentes.         140 
Hie  Pater  omnipotens  ter  ccelo  clarus  ab  alto 
Intonuit;  radiisque  ardentem  lucis,  et  auro, 
Ipse,  manu  quatieos,  ostendit  ab  se there  nubem. 
Diditur  hie  subito  Trojana  per  agmina  rumor, 
Advenisse  diem,  quo  debita  mGenia  condant.  145 

Certatim  instaurant  epulas,  atque  omine  magno 
Crateras  laeti  statuunt,  et  yina  coronant. 

Postera  quupa  prim4  lustrabat  lampade  terras 
Orta  dies  ;  urbem,  et  fines,  et  litora  gentis 
Diversi  explorant ;  hsec  fontis  stagna  Numici,  150 

Hunc  Thybrim  fluvium,  hie  fortes  habitare  Latinos. 
Turn  satus  Anchisa,  delectos  ordine  ab  omni, 
Centum  oratores  augusta  ad  moenia  regis 
Ire  jubety  ramis  velatos  Palladis  omnes ; 
Donaque  ferre  viro,  pacemque  exposcere  Teucris.  155 

Haud  mora,  festinant  jussi,  rapidisque  feruntur 
Passibus.     Ipse  humili  designat  moenia  fossil, 
Moliturqne  locum  ;  primasque  in  litore  sedes, 
Castrorum  in  morem,  pinnis  atque  aggere  cingit. 

Jamque,  iter  emensi,  turres  ac  tecta  Latinorum  160 

Ardua  cemebant  juvenes,  muroque  subibant. 
Ante  urbem  pueri,  et  primsevo  flore  juventus, 
Exercentur  equis,  domitantque  in  pulvere  currus ; 
Aut  acres  tendunt  arcus,  aut  lenta  lacertis 
Spicula  contorquent ;  cursuque  ictuque  lacessunt :         165 
Quum,  praevectus  equo,  longasvi  regis  ad  aures 
Nuntius  ingentes  ignot4  in  veste  reportat 
Advenisse  viros.     Ille  intra  tecta  vocari 
Imperat,  et  solio  medius  consedit  avito.  169 

Tectum  augustum,  ingens,  centum  sublime  colamnis, 
Urbe  fuit  summ&,  Laurentis  regia  Pici, 
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Horrendam  silvis,  et  religione  parentam. 

Hie  sceptra  accipere,  et  primes  attollere  fasces, 

Regibus  omen  erat :  hoe  illis  euria  tempi  um, 

Hae  sacris  sedes  epulis  :  faic  ariete  caeso,  175 

Perpetuis  soliti  patres  considere  mensis. 

Quin  etiam  veterum  effigies  ex  ordine  avorum 

Antiqua  e  cedro,  Itaiusque,  paterque  Sabinus 

Vitisator,  curvam  servans  sub  imagine  falcem, 

Saturausque  senex,  Janique  bifrontis  imago,  180 

Vestibulo  astabant ;  aliique  ab  oiigine  reges, 

Martia  qui  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi. 

Multaque  praeterea  sacris  in  postibus  anna, 

Captivi  pendent  curms,  curvaeque  secures, 

£t  cristae  capitum,  et  portarum  ingentia  claustra^  185 

Spiculaque,  clypeique,  ereptaque  rostra  carinis. 

Ipse  Quirinali  lituo,  parvdque  sedebat 

Succinctus  trabea,  lasv^que  ancile  gerebat 

Pious,  equum  domitor  :  quern  capta  cupidine,  conjux 

Aurea  percussum  virg^,  versumque  venenis,  190 

Fecit  avem  Circe,   sparsitque  coloribus  alas. 
Tali  intus  templo  diviim,  patriaque,  Latinus, 

Sede  sedens,  Teucros  ad  sese  in  tecta  vocavit ; 

Atque  haec  ingressis  placido  prior  edidit  ore : 

Dicite,  Dardanidae;  neque  enim  nescimus  et  urbem,  195 

£t  genus,  auditique  advertitis  aequore  cursum ; 

Quid  petitis  ?  quae  causa  rates,  aut  cujus  egentes, 

Litus  ad  Ausonium  tot  per  vada  caerula  vexit  ? 

Sive  errore  viae,  seu  tempestatibus  acti, 

Qualia  multa  man  nautae  patiuntur  in  alto,  200 

Fluminis  intr^stis  ripas,  portuque  sedetis  ; 

Ne  fugite  hospitium,  neve  ignorate  Latinos 

Satumi  gentem,  baud  vinclo  nee  legibus  aequam, 

Sponte  su4  veterisque  dei  se  more  tenentem. 

Atque  equidem  memini,  fama  est  obscurior  annis,  205 

Auruncos  ita  ferre  senes,  his  ortus  ut  agris 

Dardanus  Idaeas  Phrygiae  penetr&rit  ad  urbes. 
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Threiciamque  Samon,  que  nunc  Samothracia  fertun 
Hinc  ilium,  Corythi  Tyrrhend  ab  sede  profectum, 
Aurea  nunc  solio  stellantis  regia  coeli  .210 

Accipit,  et  numernm  divorum  altaribus  addit. 

Dixerat ;  et  dicta  Ilioneus  sic  voce  secutus  : 
Rex,  genus  egregium  Fauni,  nee  fluctibus  actos 
Atra  subegit  hiems  vestris  succedere  terns, 
Nee  sidus  regione  viae  litusve  fefellit :  215 

Consilio  banc  omnes,  animisque  volentibus,  urbem 
Afferimur,  pulsi  regnis,  quse  maxima  quondam 
Extremo  veniens  Sol  aspiciebat  Olympo. 
Ab  Jove  principium  generis  :  Jove  Dardana  pubes 
Gaudet  avo :  Rex  ipse  Jovis  de  gente  supreme,  220 

Troius  ^neas,  tua  nos  ad  limina  misit. 
Quanta  per  Idasos,  saevis  effusa  Mycenis, 
Tempestas  ierit  campos  :  quibus  actus  uterque, 
Europae  atque  Asiae,  fatis  concurrent  orbis  ; 
Audiit  et,  si  quern  tellus  extrema  refuso  225 

Submovet  Oceano,  et,  si  quern  extenta  plagarum 
Quatuor  in  medio  dirimit  plaga  Soils  iniqui. 
Diluvio  ex  illo  tot  vasta  per  aequora  vecti, 
Dis  sedem  exiguam  patriis,  litusque  rogamus 
Innocuum,  et  cunctis  undamque  auramque  patentem.     230 
Non  erimus  regno  indecores  ;  nee  vestra  feretur 
Fama  levis,  tantive  abolescet  gratia  facti ; 
Nee  Trojam  Ausonios  gremio  excepisse  pigebit 
Fata  per  ^neae  juro,  dextramque  potentem, 
Sive  fide,  seu  quis  bello  est  expertus,  et  armis ;  235 

Multi  nos  populi,  multae  (ne  temne,  quod  ultro 
Praeferimus  manibus  vittas,  ac  verba  precantia) 
Et  petiere  sibi  et  voluere  adjungere  gentes. 
Sed  nos  fata  deum  vestras  exquirere  terras 
Imperils  egere  suis.     Hinc  Dardanus  ortus  ;  240 

Hue  repetit,  jussisque  ingentibus  urguet  Apollo 
Tynbenum  ad  Thybrim,  et  fontis  vada  sacra  Numic!. 
Dat  tibi  praeterea  Fortunae  parva  prions 
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Munera,  reliquias  Troja  ex  ardente  receptas. 

Hoc  pater  Anchises  auro  libabat  ad  aras:  245 

Hoc  Priami  gestamen  erat,  quum  jura  vocatis 

More  daret  populis,  sceptrumque,  sacerque  tiaras, 

Iliad umque  labor,  vestes. 

Talibus  IHonei  dictis  defixa  Latinus 
Obtutu  tenet  ora,  soloque  immobilis  haeret,  250 

Intentos  volvens  oculos.     Nee  purpura  regem 
Picta  raovet,  nee  sceptra  movent  Priameia  tan  turn, 
Quantum  in  connubio  natse  thalamoque  moratur ; 
£t  veteris  Fauni  volvit  sub  pectore  sortem : 
Hunc  ilium  fatis  externa  ab  sede  profectum  255 

Portendi  generum,  paribusque  in  regna  vocari 
Auspiciis ;  huic  progeniem  virtu te  futuram 
Egregiam,  et  totum  quae  viribus  occupet  orbera. 
Tandem  isetus  ait :  Di  nostra  incepta  secundent, 
Augtiriumque  suum.     Dabitur,  Trojane,  quod  optas.     260 
Munera  nee  sperno.     Non  vobis,  rege  Latino, 
Divitis  uber  agri,  Trojaeve  opulentia  deerit. 
Ipse  modo  ^neas,  nostri  si  tanta  cupido  est, 
Si  jungi  hospitio  properat,  sociusque  vocari, 
Adveniat ;  vultus  neve  exhorrescat  amicos  :  265 

Pars  mihi  pacis  erit  dextram  tetigisse  tyranni. 
Yos  contra  regi  mea  nunc  mandata  referte. 
Est  mihi  nata,  viro  gentis  quam  jungere  nostras, 
Non  patrio  ex  adyto  sortes,  non  plurima  coelo 
Monstra  sinont:  generos  extemis  affore  ab  oris,  270 

Hoc  Latio  restare  canunt,  qui  sanguine  nostrum 
Nomen  in  astra  ferant.     Hunc  ilium  poscere  fata 
£t  reor,  et,  si  quid  veri  mens  augurat,  opto. 
Haec  effatus,  equos  numero  pater  eligit  omni : 
Stabant  ter  centum  nitidi  in  praesepibus  altis.  275 

Omnibus  extempio  Teucris  jubet  ordine  duci 
Instratos  ostro  alipedes,  pictisque  tapetis. 
Aurea  pectoribus  demissa  monilia  pendent : 
Tecti  auro,  folvum  mandunt  sub  dentibus  aurum, 

H 
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Absent!  JEnex  currum,  geminosque  jugales  280 

Semine  ab  aetherio,  spirantes  naribus  ignem, 

Illorum  de  gente,  patri  quos  daedala  Circe 

Supposit^  de  matre  nothos  furata  creavit. 

Talibus,  ^neadae,  donis  dictisque  Latini, 

Sablimes  in  equis  redeant,  pacemque  reportant.  285 

Ecce  autem  Inachiis  sese  xefevebat  ab  Argis 
Saeva  Jovis  conjux,  aurasque  invecta  tenebat ; 
£t  laetum  ^nean,  classemque  ex  aetbere  longe 
Dardaniam  Siculo  prospexit  ab  usque  Pacbyno. 
Moliri  jam  tecta  videt,  jam  fidere  terrse ;  290 

Deseruisse  rates.     Stetit  acri  fixa  dolore. 
Turn,  quassans  caput,  baec  eiTundit  pectore  dicta : 
Heu  stirpem  invisam  !  et  fatis  contraria  nostris 
Fata  Phrygum !  num  Sigeis  occumbere  campis, 
Num  capti  potuere  capi  ?  num  incensa  cremavit  295 

Troja  viros  ?  medias  acies,  mediosque  per  ignes 
Invenere  viam.     At,  credo,  mea  numina  tandem 
Fessa  jacent,  odiis  aut  exsaturata  quievi ! 
Quin  etiara  patria  excussos  infesta  per  undas 
Ansa  sequi,  et  profugis  toto  me  opponere  ponto.  300 

Absumtae  in  Teucros  vires  coelique,  marisque. 
Quid  Syrtes,  aut  Scylla  mibi,  quid  vasta  Charybdis 
Profuit  ?  optato  conduntur  Tbybridis  alveo, 
Securi  pelagi,  atque  mei.     Mars  perdere  gentem 
Immanem  Lapithum  valuit :  concessit  in  iras  305 

Ipse  deum  antiquam  genitor  Calydona  Dianae  ; 
Quod  scelus  aut  Lapithas  tantum,aut  Calydona  merentem? 
Ast  ego,  magna  Jovis  conjux,  nil  linquere  inausum 
Quae  potui  infelix,  quae  memet  in  omnia  verti, 
Vincor  ab  ^nea.     Quod,  si  mea  numina  non  sunt        310 
Magna  satis,  dubitem  baud  equidem  implorare  quod  usquam 

est: 
Flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo. 
Non  dabitur  regnis,  esto,  prohibere  Latinis, 
Atque  immota  manet  fatis  Lavinia  oanjux : 
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At  trahere,  atque  moras  tantis  licet  addere  rebus  ;         315 
At  licet  amborum  populos  exscindere  re^m. 
Hac  gener  atque  socer  coeant  mercede  suorum. 
Sanguine  Trojano  et  Rutulo  dotabere,  virgo ; 
Et  fieUona  maoet  te  pronuba.     Nee  face  tantum 
Cisseis  praegnans  ignes  enixa  jugales  :  320 

Qttin  idem  Veneri  partus  8uus»  et  Paris  alter, 
Funestaeque  iterum  recidiva  in  Pergama  tsedae. 

Hasc  ubi  dicta  dedit,  terras  borrenda  petivit. 
Luctificam  AUecto  dirarum  ab  sede  sororum 
Infemisque  ciet  tenebris ;  cui  tristia  bella,  325 

Ireeque,  insidiseque,  et  crimina  noxia,  cordi. 
Odit  et  ipse  pater,  Pluton,  odere  sorores 
Tartarese  monstrum  :  tot  sese  vertit  in  ora, 
Tam  saevae  facies,  tot  pulbdat  atra  colubris. 
Quam  Juno  bis  acuit  verbis,  ac  talia  fatur  :  330 

Hunc  mibi  da  proprium,  virgo  sata  Nocte,  laborem, 
Hanc  operam,  ne  noster  bonos,  infractave  cedat 
Fama  loco ;  neu  connubiis  ambire  Latinum 
iBneadae  possint,  Italosve  obsidere  fines. 
Tu  potes  unanimos  armare  in  proelia  fratres,  335 

Atque  odiis  versare  domes ;  tu  verbera  tectis, 
Funereasque  inferre  faces  :  tibi  nomina  mille, 
Mille  nocendi  artes.     Fcecundum  concute  pectus, 
Disjice  compositam  paoem,  sere  crimina  belli  : 
Anna  velit  poscatque  simul,  rapiatque  juventus.  340 

Exin  Gorgoneis  Allecto  infecta  venenis 
Principio  Latium,  et  Laurentis  tecta  tyranni 
Celsa  petit,  tacitumque  obsedit  limen  Amatae, 
Quam,  super  adventu  Teucrum,  Turnique  hymenaeis, 
Femineae  ardentem  curseque  iraeque  coquebant.  345 

Huic  dea  caeruleis  unum  de  crinibus  anguem 
Conjicit,  inque  sinum  praecordia  ad  intima  subdit ; 
Quo  furibunda  domum  monstro  permisceat  omnem. 
I  lie,  inter  vestes  et  levia  pectora  lapsus, 
Volvitur  attactu  nullo,  fallitque  furentem,  350 
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Yipeream  inspirans  animam :  fit  tortile  co1]o 

Aarom  ingens  colaber,  fit  longae  taenia  irittae, 

Innectitque  comaji,  et  membris  labricas  errat. 

Ac,  dam  prima  loes,  ndo  sublapsa  veneno, 

Pertentat  sensas,  atqae  ossibus  implicat  ignem,  355 

Necdum  animus  toto  percepit  pectore  flammam ; 

MolliuB,  et  solito  matrum  de  more,  locuta  est, 

Multa  super  nata  lacrimans,  Phrygiisque  hymenseis  : 

Exsttlibusne  datur  ducenda  Lavinia  Teucris, 

O  genitor  ?  nee  te  miseret  natseque,  tuique  ?  360 

Nee  matns  miseret,  quam  primo  aquilone  relinquet 

Perfidus,  alta  petens  abdncta  vii^ne  praedo  ? 

At  non  sic  Phrygius  penetrat  Lacedsemona  pastor, 

Ledseamque  Helenam  Trojanas  vexit  ad  urbes  ? 

Quid  tua  sancta  fides  ?  quid  cura  antiqua  tuorum,         365 

Et  consanguineo  toties  data  dextera  Turno? 

Si  gener  extern^  petitur  de  gente  Latinis, 

Idque  sedet,  Faunique  premunt  te  jussa  parentis  ; 

Omnem  equidem  sceptris  terram  quae  libera  nostris 

Dissidet,  externum  reor,  et  sic  dicere  divos  :  370 

Et  Turno,  si  prima  domus  repetatur  origo, 

Inachus  Acrisiusque  patres,  mediaeque  Mycenae. 

His  ubi  nequidquam  dictis  experta  Latinum 
Contra  stare  videt,  penitusque  in  viscera  lapsum 
Serpen tis  furiale  malum,  totamque  pererrat ;  375 

Turn  vero  infelix,  ingentibus  excita  monstris, 
Immensam  sine  more  furit  lymphata  per  urbem. 
Ceu  quondam  torto  volitans  sub  verbere  turbo, 
Quern  pueri,  magno  in  gyro,  vacua  atria  circum, 
Intenti  ludo,  exercent ;  ille  actus  habena  380 

Curvatis  fertur  spatiis  :  stupet  inscia  supra 
Impubesque  manus,  mirata  volubile  buxum  : 
Dant  animos  plagae.     Non  cursu  segnior  illo 
Per  medias  urbes  agitur,  populosque  feroces. 
Quin  etiam  in  silvas,  simulato  numine  Bacchi,  385 

Majus  adorto  nefas,  majoremque  orsa  furorem, 
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Evolat,  et  natam  frondosis  montibus  abdit ; 
Quo  thalamum  eripiat  Teucris,  tsdasque  moretur : 
Euoe  Bacche  !  fremens,  solum  te  virgine  dignum 
Vociferans ;  etenim  molles  tibi  sumere  thyrsos,  390 

Te  lustrare  choro,  sacram  tibi  pascere  crinem. 

Fama  volat;  Furiisque  accensas  pectore  matres 
Idem  omnes  simul  ardor  agit,  nova  quaerere  tecta. 
Deseruere  domos :  ventis  dant  coUa,  comasque. 
Ast  aliae  tremulis  ululadbus  aetbera  complent,  395 

Pampineasque  gerunt,  incinctse  pe]libus,  hastas. 
Ipsa  inter  medias  flagrantem  fervida  pimim 
Sttstinet,  ac  natae  Turnique  canit  bymenaeos, 
Sanguineam  torquens  aciem ;  torvumque  repente 
Ciamat :  lo  matres,  audite,  ubi  quseque,  Latinae  I  400 

Si  qua  piis  animis  manet  infelicis  AmataB 
Gratia,  si  juris  materni  cura  remordet ;  • 
Solvite  crinales  vittas,  capite  orgia  mecum. 

Talem  inter  silvas,  inter  deserta  ferarum, 
Reginam  Allecto  stimulis  agit  undique  Bacchi.  405 

Postquam  visa  satis  primos  acuisse  furores, 
Consiliumque  omnemque  domum  vertisse  Latini ; 
Protenas  hinc  fuscis  tristis  dea  toUitur  alia 
Audacis  Rutuli  ad  muros  :  quam  dicitur  urbem 
Acrisioneis  Danae  funddsse  colonis,  410 

Prascipiti  delata  noto.    Locus  Ardea  quondam 
Dictus  avis  :  et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardea  nomen  ; 
Sed  fortuna  fuit.     Tectis  hie  Turnus  in  altis 
Jam  mediam  nigr&  carpebat  nocte  quietem. 
Allecto  torvam  fadem,  et  furialia  membra  415 

Exult :  in  vultus  sese  transformat  aniles, 
£t  frontem  obscoenam  rugis  arat ;  induit  albos 
Cum  vitta  crines ;  tum  ramum  innectit  oliva; ; 
Fit  Calybe,  Junonis  anus  templique  sacerdos ; 
Et  juveni  ante  oculos  his  se  cum  vocibus  offert :  420 

Turne,  tot  incassum  fusos  patiere  labores, 
Et  tua  Dardaniis  transcribi  sceptra  colonis  ? 
u3 
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Rex  tibi  conjugiam,  et  quaesitas  sanguine  dotes, 

Abnegat ;  ex  tern  usque  in  regnum  quaeritur  faseres. 

I  nunc,  ingratis  offer  te,  irrise,  periclis  :  425 

Tyrrhenas,  i,  sterne  acies  ;  tege  pace  Latinos. 

Haec  acleo  tibi  me,  placid^  quum  nocte  jaceres, 

Ipsa  palam  fari  omnipotens  Saturnii^  jussit. 

Quare  age,  et  armari  pubem,  portisque  moverl,  429 

Laetus  in  arma  para;  et  Phrygios,  qui  flumine  pulchro 

Consedere,  duces,  pictasque  exuere  carinas. 

Coelestum  vis  magna  jubet.     Rex  ipse  Latinus, 

Ni  dare  conjugium,  et  dicto  parere  fatetur, 

Sentiat  et  tandem  Turnum  experiatur  in  armis. 

Hie  juvenis,  vatem  irridens,  sic  orsa  vicissim  435 

Ore  refert :  Classes  invectas  Thybridis  undam 
Non,  ut  rere,  meas  effugit  nuntius  aures  ; 
Ne  tantos  mihi  finge  metus :  nee  regia  Juno 
Immemor  est  nostri. 

Sed  te,  victa  situ,  verique  effceta,  senectus,  *     "440 

O  mater !  curis  nequidquam  exercet,  et,  arma 
Regum  inter,  falsa  vatem  formidine  ludit. 
Cura  tibi,  divum  effigies  et  templa  taeri  : 
Bella  viri  pacemque  gerant,  quis  bella  gerenda. 

Talibus  Allecto  dictis  exarsit  in  iras.  445 

At  juveni  oranti  subitus  tremor  occupat  artus ; 
Deriguere  oculi :  tot  Erinys  sibilat  hydris, 
Tantaque  se  facies  aperit*     Turn,  flammea  torquens 
Lumina,  cunctantem  et  quaerentem  dicere  plura 
Repulit ;  et  geminos  erexit  crinibus  angues,  450 

Verberaque  insonuit,  rabidoque  haec  addidit  ore : 
£n  ego !  victa  situ,  quam,  veri  effista,  senectus, 
Arma  inter  regum,  falsa  formidine  ludit: 
Respice  ad  haec  :  adsum  dirarum  ab  sede  sororum ; 
Bella  manu,  letumque  gero.  455 

Sic  effata,  facem  juveni  conjecit,  et  atro 
Lumine  fumantes  fixit  sub  pectore  taedas. 
Olli  somnum  ingens  rumpit  pavor,  ossaque  et  artus 
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Perfundit  toto  proniptns  corpoxe  sudor. 

Arma  aniens  fremit ;  anna  toro  tectisqne  requirit.  460 

Saevit  amor  ferri,  et  scelerata  insania  belli ; 

Ira  super:  magno  veluti  quum  flamma  sonore 

Yirgea  su^eritur  costis  undantis  aeni, 

Exsultantque  aestu  latices;  furit  intus  aquai 

Fumidus,  atque  alte  spumis  ezuberat,  amnis ;  465 

Nee  jam  se  capit  unda ;  volat  yapor  ater  ad  auras. 

Ergo  iter  ad  regem,  pollute  pace,  Ladnum 

lodicit  primis  juvenum,  et  jubet  arma  parari, 

Totari  Italiam,  detrudere  finibus  hostem : 

Se  satis  ambobus,  Teacrisque,  venire,  Latinisque.  470 

Hasc  ubi  dicta  dedit,  divosque  in  vota  vocavit, 

Certatim  sese  Rutuli  exhortantur  in  arma. 

Hone  decus  egregium  formae  movet,  atque  juvents ; 

Hunc  atavi  reges ;  hunc  Claris  dextera  factis. 

Dum  Tumus  Rutulos  animis  audacibus  implet,         475 
Allecto  in  Teucros  Stygiis  se  concitat  alis ; 
Arte  nov^  speculata  locnm,  quo  litore  pulcher 
Insidiis  cursuque  feras  agitabat  lulus. 
Hie  subitam  canibus  rabiem  Cocytia  virgo 
Objicit,  et  noto  nares  contingit  odore,  480 

Ut  cervum  ardentes  agerent :  quae  prima  laborum 
Causa  fuit,  belloque  animos  aceendit  agrestes. 

Cervus  erat  formi  praestanti  et  oomibus  ingens, 
Tyrrhidae  pueri  quern,  matris  ab  ubere  raptum, 
Nutribant,  Tyrrbeusque  pater,  cui  regia  parent  485 

Armenta,  et  late  custodia  credlta  campi. 
Assuetum  imperiis  soror  omni  Silvia  cur4, 
Mollibus  intexens  omabat  comua  sertis, 
Pectebatque  ferum,  puroque  in  fonte  lavabat. 
Ille,  manum  patiens,  mensseque  assuetns  herili,  490 

Krrabat  silvis ;  rursusque  ad  limina  nota 
Ipse  domum  sera  quamvis  se  nocte  ferebat. 
Hunc  procul  errantem  rabida&  venantis  lull 
Commovere  canes;  fluvio  quum  forte  secundo 
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Deflueret,  ripaque  aestus  viridante  levaret.  495 

Ipse  etiam,  eximisB  laudis  succensus  amore, 

Ascanius  curvo  direxit  spicula  cornu  : 

Nee  dextrae  erranti  deus  abfuit ;  actaque  xnulto 

Perque  uteram  sonitu  perque  ilia  venit  arundo. 

Saucius  at  quadrupes  nota  intra  tecta  refugit,  500 

Saccessitque  gemens  stabalis,  questoque,  craentus, 

Atque  imploranti  similis,  tectam  omne  replebat. 

Silvia  prima  soror,  palmis  percussa  lacertos, 

Auxilium  vocat,  et  duros  conclamat  agrestes. 

Olli,  pestis  enim  tacitis  latet  aspera  silvis,  505 

Improvisi  adsunt ;  hie  torre  armatus  obusto, 

Stipitis  hie  gravidi  nodis  :  quod  cuique  repertum 

Rimanti,  telum  ira  facit.     Vocat  agmina  Tyrrbeus, 

Quadrifidam  quercum  cuneis  ut  forte  coactis 

Scindebat,  rapt4  spirans  immane  securi.  510 

At  saeva  e  speculis  tempus  dea  nacta  nocendi 
Ardua  tecta  petit  stabali ;  et  de  culmine  summo 
Pastorale  canit  signum,  comuque  recurvo 
Tartarean!  intendit  vocem  :  qu4  protenus  omne 
Contremuit  nemus,  et  silvse  insonuere.  profundae.  515 

Audiit  et  Triviae  longe  lacas,  audiit  amnis 
Sulfured  Nar  albus  aqull,  fontesque  Velini ; 
£t  trepidae  matres  pressere  ad  pectora  natos. 

Turn  vero  ad  vocem  celeres,  qua  buccina  signum 
Dira  dedit,  raptis  concurrunt  undique  telis  520 

Indomiti  agricolae  :  nee  non  et  Troia  pubes 
Ascanio  auxilium  castris  effundit  apertis. 
Direxere  acies.     Non  jam  certaroine  agresti 
Stipitibus  duris  agitur,  sudibusve  prasustis ; 
Sed  ferro  ancipiti  decernunt,  atraque  late  525 

Horrescit  strictis  seges  ensibus,  aeraque  fulgent 
Sole  lacessita,  et  lucem  sub  nubila  jactant : 
Fluctus  uti  primo  coepit  quum  albescere  vento, 
Paullatim  sese  toll  it  mare,  et  altius  undas 
Erigit ;  inde  imo  consurgit  ad  aethera  fundo.  530 
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Hie  juvenis,  pricnam  ante  aciem,  stridente  sagitti, 
Natorum  Tyrrhei  fuerat  qui  maximus,  Almo 
Stemitar ;  haesit  enini  sub  gutture  vulnus,  et  udse 
Yocis  iter  tenaemque  inclusit  sanguine  vitam. 
Corpora  multa  virum  circa,  seniorque  Galaesus,  535 

Dum  paci  medium  se  oflfert ;  justissimus  unus 
Qui  fiiit,  Ausoniisque  olim  ditissimus  arvis  : 
Quinque  greges  illi  balantum,  quina  redibant 
Armenta,  et  terram  centum  vertebat  aratris. 

Atqne  ea  per  campos  aequo  dum  Marte  geruntur,       540 
Promissi  dea  facta  potens,  ubi  sanguine  bellum 
Imbuit,  et  primae  commisit  funera  pugnse, 
Deserit  Hesperiam,  et,  coeli  conversa  per  auras, 
Junonem  victrix  aSatur  voce  superba : 
£n  !  perfecta  tibi  bello  discordia  tristi :  545 

Die,  in  amicitiam  coeant,  et  foedera  jungant. 
Quandoquidem  Ausonio  respersi  sanguine  Teucros  : 
Hoc  etiam  his  addam,  tua  si  mihi  certa  voluntas, 
Finitimas  in  bella  feram  rumoribus  urbes, 
Accendamque  animos  insani  Martis  amore,  550 

Undique  ut  auxilio  veniant ;  spai^am  arma  per  agros. 
Tum  contra  Juno :  Terrorum  et  fraudis  abunde  est. 
Stant  belli  causae  :  pugnatur  comminus  armis : 
Quae  fors  prima  dedit,  sanguis  novus  imbuit  arma. 
Talia  conjugia,  et  tales  celebrent  hymenaeos  555 

Egregium  Veneris  genus  et  rex  ipse  Latinus. 
Te  super  aethereas  errare  licentins  auras 
Haud  Pater  ille  velit,  summi  regnator  Olympi. 
Cede  locis.     Ego,  si  qua  super  fortuna  laborum  est. 
Ipsa  regam.     Tales  dederat  Satumia  voces.  560 

Ilia  autem  attollit  stridentes  anguibus  alas, 
Cocytique  petit  sedem,  supera  ardua  linquens. 

Est  locus  Italiae  medio  sub  montibus  altis, 
Nobilis,  et  fama  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 
Amsancti  valles  :  densis  hunc  frondibus  atrum  565 

Urguet  ntrimque  latus  nemoris,  medioque  fragosus 
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Dat  sonitum  saxis,  et  torto  vortice,  torrens : 
Hie  specus  horrendum,  saevi  spiracula  Ditis, 
Monstratar,  ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  7orago 
Pestiferas  aperit  fauces  ;  quia  condita  Erinys,  570 

Invisum  numen,  terras  coelumque  levabat. 

Nee  minus  interea  extremam  Satomia  bello 
Imponit  regina  manum.     Ruit  omnis  in  urbem 
Pastorum  ex  acie  numerus,  caesosque  reportant 
Almonem  puerum,  fcedatique  ora  Galsesi ;  575 

Implorantque  deos,  obtestanturque  Latinum. ' 
Tumus  adest,  medioque  in  crimine,  caedis  et  ignis 
Terrorem  ingeminat :  Teucros  in  regna  vocari ; 
Stirpem  admisceri  Phrygiam ;  se  limine  pelli. 
Turn,  quorum,  attonitas  Baccho,  nemora  avia  matres      580 
Insultant  thiasis,  neque  enim  leve  nomen  Amatas, 
Undiqiie  coUeeti  coeunt,  Martemque  &tigant. 
Ilicet  infandum  cuncti  contra  omina  bellum. 
Contra  fata  deilm,  perverso  numine,  poscunt : 
Certatim  regis  cireumstanc  tecta  Latini.  585 

Ille,  velut  pelagi  rupes  immota,  resistit : 
Ut  pelagi  rupes,  magno  veniente  fragore, 
Quae  sese,  multis  circum  latrantibus  undis, 
Mole  tenet ;  scopuli  nequidquam  et  spumea  circum 
Saxa  fremunt,  laterique  illisa  refunditur  alga.  590 

Verum,  ubi  nulla  datur  caecum  exsuperare  potestas 
Consilium,  et  sasvae  nutu  Junonis  eunt  res; 
Multa  deos  aurasque  pater  testatus  inanes, 
Frangimur,  heu!  fatis,  inquit,  ferimurque  procelli. 
Ipsi  has  sacrilego  pendetis  sanguine  poenas,  595 

O  miseri !  Te,  Tame,  nefas,  te  triste  manebit 
Supplicium  ;  votisque  deos  venerabere  sens : 
Nam  mihi  parta  quies,  omnisque  in  limine  portus  4 
Funere  felici  spolior.     Nee  plura  locutus 
Sepsit  se  tectis,  rerumque  reliquit  habenas.  600 

Mos  erat  Hesperio  in  Latio,  quem  protenus  urbes 
Albanae  coluere  sacruroi  nunc,  maxima  rerum. 
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Roma  colit,  quum  prima  movent  in  prcBlia  Martem, 

Sive  Getis  inferre  manu  lacrimabiie  bellum, 

Hyrcanisve,  Arabisye,  parant,  seu  tendere  ad  Indos,      605 

Auroramque  sequi,  Parthosque  reposcere  signa. 

Sunt  geminae  Belli  portas,  sic  nomine  dicunt, 

Religione  sacrae,  et  saevi  formidine  Martis: 

Centum  aerei  claudunt  veetes,  seternaque  ferri 

Robora  ;  nee  cftistos  absistit  limine  Janus.  610 

Has,  ubi  certa  sedet  patribus  sententia  pugnsB, 

Ipse,  Quirinali  trabe&  cinctuque  Gabino 

Insignis,  reserat  stridentia  limina  Consul ; 

Ipse  vocat  pugnas  :  seqnitur  tum  cetera  pubes  ; 

^reaque  assensu  conspirant  cornua  rauco.  615 

Hoc  et  tum  ^neadis  indicere  bella.  Latinus 

More  jubebatur,  tristesque  recludere  portas. 

Abstinuit  tactu  pater,  aversusque  refugit 

Foeda  ministeria,  et  caecis  se  condidit  umbris. 

Tum  regina  deum,  coelo  delapsa,  morantes  620 

Impulit  ipsa  manu  portas,  et,  cardine  verso. 

Belli  ferratos  rupit  Satumia  postes. 

Ardet  inexcita  Ausonia  atque  immobilis  ante  : 
Pars  pedes  ire  parat  campis ;  pars  arduus  altis 
Pulverulentus  equis  fnrit:^  omnes  arma  requirunt.  625 

Pars  leves  clypeos,  et  spicula  lucida  tergunt 
Arvin&  pingui,  subiguntque  in  cote  secures ; 
Signaque  ferre  juvat,  sonitusque  audire  tubanim. 
Quinque  adeo  magnae,  positis  incudibns,  urbes 
Tela  novant,  Atina  potens,  Tiburque  superbum,  630 

Ardea,  Crustumerique,  et  turrigerse  Antemnae. 
Tegmina  tuta  cavant  capitum,  fiectuntque  salignas 
Umbonum  crates :  alii  thoracas  aenos, 
Aut  leves  ocreas  lento  ducunt  aigento : 
Yomeris  hue  et  falcis  honos,  hue  omnis  aratri  635 

Cessit  amor :  recoquunt  patrios  fomacibus  enses. 
Classica  jamque  sonant :  it  bello  tessera  signum. 
Hie  galeam  tectis  trepidus  rapit ;  ille  frementes 
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Ad  juga  cogit  eqaos  ;  clypeumque,  auroque  trilicem 
Loricam  induitur,  iidoque  accingitur  ense.  640 

Pandite  nunc  Helicona,  dese,  cantusque  movete, 
Qui  bello  exciti  reges  ;  quae  quemque  secutae 
Compl^rint  campos  acles  ;  quibus  Itala  jam  turn 
Floruerit  terra  alroa  viris,  quibus  arserit  armis  : 
Et  meministis  enim,  divse,  et  inemorare  potestis  ;  645 

Ad  nos  vix  tenuis  fames  perlabitur  aura. 

Primus  init  bellum  Tyrrhenis  asper  ab  oris, 
Contemtor  divum,  Mezentius  ;  agminaque  armat. 
Filius  huic  juxta,  Lausus,  quo  pulchrior  alter 
Non  fuit,  exeepto  Lauren  tis  corpore  Tumi :  650 

Lausus,  equum  domitor,  debellatorque  ferarum, 
Ducit  Agyllina  nequidquam  ex  urbe  secutos 
Mille  viros  ;  dignus,  patriis  qui  Istior  esset 
Imperiis,  et  cui  pater  baud  Mezentius  esset. 

Post  hos,  insignem  palm 4  per  gramina  currum,  655 

Victoresque  ostentat  equos,  satus  Hercule  pulchro, 
Pulcher  Aventinus ;  clypeoque  insigne  paternum, 
Centum  angues,  cinctamque,  gerit,  serpentibus  Hydram  : 
Collis  Aventini  silv4  quern  Rhea  sacerdos 
Furtivum  partu  sub  lu minis  edidit  oras,  660 

Mixta  deo  mulier,  postquam  Laurentia  victor, 
Geryone  exstincto,  Tirynthius  attigijt  arva, 
Tyrrhenoque  boves  in  flumine.  layit  ,I.beras. 
Pila  manu,  saevosque  gerunt  in  bella:  dolones ; 
Et  tereti  pugnant  mucrone,  veruque  Sabello.  665 

Ipse  pedes,  tegumen  torquens  immane  leonis, 
Terribili  impexum  seta,  cum  dentibus  albis 
Indutus  capiU,  sic  regia  tecta  subibat, 
Horridus,  Herculeoque  humeros  innexus  amictu. 

Tum  gemini  fratres  Tiburtia  mcenia  linquunt,  670 

Fratris  Tiburti  dictam  cognomine  gentem, 
Catillusque,  acerque  Coras,  Argiva  juventus, 
£t  primam  ante  aciem  densa  inter  tela  feruntur; 
Ceu  duo  nubigenae  quum  vertice  montis  ab  alto 
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Descendant  Centauri,  Homolen,  Othrymque  nivalem     675 
Linquentes  cursu  rapido  :  dat  euntibns  ingens 
Silva  locum,  et  magno  cedunt  virgulta  fragore. 

Nee  Prsenestinae  fundator  defuit  urbis, 
Yulcano  genitum  pecora  inter  agrestia  regem, 
Inventumque  focis,  omnis  quern  credidit  setas,  680 

Casculus.     Hunc  legio  late  comitatur  agrestis  : 
Quique  altum  Praeneste  viii,  quique  arva  Gabinae 
Junonis,  gelidumque  Anienem,  et,  roscida  rivis, 
Hernica  saxa  colunt ;  quos  dives  Anagnia  pascit, 
Quos,  Amasene  pater.     Non  illis  omnibus  arma,  685 

Nee  clypei  currusve  sonant :  pars  maxima  glandes 
Liventis  plumbi  spargit ;  pars  spicula  gestat 
Bina  manu ;  fulvosque  lupi  de  pelle  galeros 
Tegmen  habent  capiti :  vestigia  nuda  sinistri 
Instituere  pedis  ;  crudus  tegit  altera  pero.  690 

At  Messapus,  equum  domitor,  Neptunia  proles, 
Quern  neque  fas  igni  cuiquam  nee  stemere  ferro, 
Jam  pridem  resides  populos,  desuetaque  bello 
Agmina,  in  arma  vocat  subito,  ferrumque  retractat. 
Hi  Fescenninas  acies,  ^quosque  Faliscos  ;  695 

Hi  Soractis  habent  arces,  Flaviniaque  arva, 
£t  Cimini  cum  monte  lacum,  lucosque  Capenos. 
Ibont  sequati  numero,  regemque  canebant : 
Ceu  quondam  nivei  liquida  inter  nubila  cycni, 
Quum  sese  e  pastu  referunt,  et  longa  canoros  700 

Dant  per  colla  modos  ;  sonat  amnis,  et  Asia  longe 
Pulsa  palus. 

Nee  quisquam  seratas  acies  ex  agmine  tanto 
Misceri  putet ;  aeriam  sed  gurgite  ab  alto 
Urgueri  volucrum  raucarum  ad  litora  nubem.  705 

£cce  !  Sabinorum  prisco  de  sanguine,  magnum 
Agmen  agens,  Clausus,  magnique  ipse  agminis  instar 
Claudia  nunc  a  quo  difiunditur  et  tribus,  et  gens, 
Per  Latium,  postquam  in  partem  data  Roma  Sabinis. 
Una  ingens  Amitema  cohors,  priscique  Quirites,  710 
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Ereti  manas  omnis,  oliviferaeque  Mutascae ; 
Qui  Nomentum  urbeni,  qui  rosea  rura  Yeliniy 
Qui  Tetricae  borrentes  rapes,  montemqae  Severam, 
Casperiamque  colunt,  Foralosque,  et  flnmen  Himellae; 
Qui  Tiberim  Fabarimque  bibunt,  quos  frigida  misit       715 
Nursia,  et  Hortinse  classes,  popolique  Latini ; 
Quosque  secans,  in&ustum,  interloit  Allia»  nomen  : 
Quam  multi  Libyco  volvuntur  marmore  fluctus, 
Sasvus  ubi  Orion  hibernis  conditor  undis, 
Yel,  quum  sole  novo  densae  torrentur  aristae,  720 

Aut  Hermi  campo,  aut  Lyciae  flaventibus  arvis. 
Scuta  sonant,  pulsuque  pedum  conterrita  tellus. 

Hinc  Agamemnonius,  Trojani  nominis  bostis, 
Curra  jungit  Halesus  equos,  Turnoqae  feroces 
Mille  rapit  populos :  vertunt  felida  Baccho  725 

Massica  qui  rastris ;  et  quos  de  collibus  altis 
Aurunci  misere  patres,  Sidicinaque  juxta 
^quora  ;  quique  Cales  linquunt ;  amnisque  vadosi 
Accola  Yolturai,  pariterque  Saticolus  asper, 
Oscorumque  manus.     Teretes  sunt  adydes  illxs  730 

Tela ;  sed  hsec  lento  mos  est  aptare  flagello : 
Laevas  caetra  tegit :  falcati  comminus  enses. 

Nee  tu  carminibas  nostris  indictus  abibis, 
GSbale,  quern  gener&sse  Telon  Sebethide  nympha 
Fertur,  Telebo&m  Capreas  quam  regna  teneret,  735 

Jam  senior :  patriis  sed  non  et  filius  arvis 
Contentus,  late  jam  turn  ditione  premebat 
Sarrastes  populos,  et  quae  rigat  aequora  Sarnus, 
Quique  Rufras  Batulumque  tenent,  atque  arva  Celennas, 
£t  quos  maliferae  despectant  moenia  Abellae :  740 

Teutonico  ritu  soliti  torquere  cateias  ; 
Tegmina  queis  capitum  raptus  de  subere  cortex  ; 
^rataeque  micant  peltaB,  micat  aereus  ensis. 

£t  te  montosae  misere  in  prcelia  Nersae, 
Ufens,  insignem  famk  et  felicibus  armis :  745 

Horrida  prascipue  cui  gens,  assnetaque  multo 
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Yenatu  nemonim,  duris  .£quicula  glebis. 
Armati  terrain  exercent,  semperque  recentes 
Convectare  juvat  prasdas,  et  vivere  rapto. 

Quin  et  Marruvii  venit  de  gente  sacerdoi,  750 

Fronde  super  galeam  et  felici  comtus  oliv&, 
Arcbippi  regis  missu,  fortissimas  Umbro : 
Yipereo  generi,  et  grayiter  spirantibus  bydiis, 
Spargere  qui  somnos  cantuque  manuque  solebat, 
Mulcebatque  iras,  et  morsus  arte  levabat.  755 

Sed  non  Dardaniae  medicari  cuspidis  ictum 
Evaluit ;  neque  eum  juvere  in  vulnera  cantus 
Somniferi,  et  Marsis  qussitae  montibus  berbse. 
Te  nemus  Anguitiao,  vitrei  te  Fucinus  undd, 
Te  liquidi  flevere  lacus.  760 

Ibat  et,  Hippolyti  proles  pulcherrima,  bello 
Yirbias :  insignem  quein  mater  Aricia  misit, 
Eductum  Egeriae  lucis,  humentla  circum 
Litora,  pinguis  ubi  et  placabllis  ara  Dianse. 
Namque  ferunt  faiii&,  Hippolytum,  postquam  arte  noTercse 
Occident,  patriasque  expl^rit  sanguine  poenas,  766 

Turbatis  distractus  equis,  ad  sidera  rursus 
^tberia  et  superas  coeli  venisse  sub  auras, 
Pseoniis  revocatum  herbis,  et  amore  Dianse. 
Turn  pater  omnipotens,  aliquem  indignatus  ab  umbris  770 
Mortalem  infernis  ad  lumina  suigere  vitae, 
Ipse  repertorem  medicinae  talis  et  artis 
Fulmine  Fhcebigenam  Stygias  detrusit  ad  undas. 
At  Trivia  Hippolytum  secretis  alma  recondit 
Sedibus,  et  nympha^  Egeriae  nemorique  relegat :  775 

Solus  ubi,  in  silvis  Italis,  ignobilis  aevum 
Exigeret,  versoque  ubi  nomine  Yirbius  esset. 
Unde  etiam  templo  TrivisB,  lucisque  sacratis, 
Cornipedes  arcentur  equi ;  quod  litore  currum, 
Et  juvenem,  monstris  pavidi  effudere  marinis.  780 

Filius  ardentes  baud  secius  a^quore  campi 
Exercebat  equos,  curruque  in  bella  ruebat. 
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Ipse  inter  primos,  praestanti  corpore,  Turaas 
Vertitar,  arma  tenens,  et  toto  vertice  supra  est. 
Cui,  triplici  crinita  jubd,  galea  alta  Cbimseram  785 

Sustinet,  JBtnaeos  efflantem  faucibus  ignes : 
Tam  magis  ilia  fremens,  et  tristibas  effera  flammis, 
Quam  magis  effuso  crudescant  sanguine  pugnse. 
At  levem  clypeum  sublatis  cornibus  lo 
Auro  insignibat,  jam  setis  obsita,  jam  bos,  790 

Argumentum  ingens,  et  custos  virginis  Argus, 
Caelataque  amnem  fundens  pater  Inacbus  urna. 
Insequitur  nimbus  peditum,  clypeataque  totis 
Agmina  densantur  campis,  Argivaque  pubes, 
Auruncaeque  manus,  Rutuli,  veteresque  Sicani,  795 

£t  Sacranae  acies,  et  picti  scuta  Labici : 
Qui  saltus,  Tiberine,  tuos,  sacrumque  Numici 
Litus  arant,  Rutulosque  exercent  vomere  colles, 
Circaeumque  jugum  :  quis  Jupiter  Anxurus  arvis 
Prsesidet,  et  viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco ;  800 

Qua  Saturae  jacet  atra  palus,  gelidusque  per  imas 
Quaerit  iter  valles,  atque  in  mare  conditur,  Ufens. 

Uos  super  advenit,  Volsc^  de  gente,  Camilla, 
Agmen  agens  equitum,  et  florentes  sere  catervas, 
Bellatrix :  non  ilia  colo  calathisve  Minervae  805 

Femineas  assueta  manus,  sed*  pnslia  virgo 
Dura  pati,  cursuque  pedum  praevertere  ventos. 
Ilia  vel  intactae  segetis  per  summa  volaret 
Gramina,  nee  teneras  cursu  laesisset  aristas  ; 
Vel  mare  per  medium,  fluctu  suspensa  tumenti,  810 

Ferret  iter,  celeres  nee  tingueret  aequore  plantas. 
Illam  omnis,  tectis  agrisque  effusa,  juventus, 
Turbaque  miratur  matrum,  et  prospectat  euntem, 
Attonitis  inhians  animis ;  ut  regius  ostro 
Velet  honos  leves  humeros ;   ut  fibula  crinem  815 

Auro  intemectat ;  Lyciam  ut  gerat  ipsa  pharetram, 
£t  pastoralem  praefixd  cuspide  myrtum* 
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Ut  belli  signum  Lanrenti  Turnus  ab  arce 

Extulit,  et  rauCp  strepuerunt  cornua  cantu ; 

Utque  acres  concassit  equos,  utque  impulit  anna ; 

Extemplo  turbati  animi  :  simul  omne  tumultu 

CoDJurat  trepido  Latium,  sftvitque  juventus  5 

Effera.     Ductores  primi,  Messapus,  et  Ufens, 

Contemtorque  deum  Mezentius,  undique  cogunt 

Auxilia,  et  latos  vastant  coltoribus  agros. 

Mittitar  et  magni  Venulus  Diomedis  ad  urbem, 

Qui  petat  auxilium,  et,  Latio  consistere  Teucros,  10 

Advectum  iEnean  classi,  victosque  Penates 

Inferre,  et  fatis  regem  se  dicere  posci, 

Edoceat,  multasque  viro  se  adjuogere  gentes 

Dardanio,  et  late  Latio  increbrescere  nomen. 

Quid  straat  his  coeptis,  quem,  si  Fortuna  sequatur,  1 5 

Eventum  pngnae  cupiat,  manifestius  ipsi, 

Quam  Turno  regi,  aut  regi  apparere  Latino. 

Talia  per  Latiam :  quae  Laomedontius  beros 
Cuncta  videns,  magno  cnrarum  fluctnat  sestu  ; 
Atque  animum  nunc  hue  celerem,  nunc  dividit  illnc,       20 
In  partesque  rapit  varias,  perque  omnia  versat : 
Sicut  aquae  tremulum  labris  ubi  lumen  aenis, 
Sole  repercussum,  aut  radiantis  imagine  Lunse, 
Omnia  pervolitat  late  loca ;  jamque  sub  auras 
Erigitur,  sumroique  ferit  laquearia  tecti.  25 

Nox  ^rat ;  et  terras  animalia  fessa  per  omnes, 
Alituum  pecudumque  genus,  sopor  altus  habebat : 
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Quum  pater  in  ripa,  gelidique  sub  setheris  axe, 

/Eneas,  tristi  turbatus  pectora  bello, 

Procubuit,  seramque  dedit  per  membra  quietem.  30 

Huic  deus  ipse  loci,  fluvio  Tiberinus  amoeno, 

Populeas  inter  senior  se  attollere  frondes 

Visus  :  eum  tenuis  glauco  velabat  amictu 

Carbasus,  et  crines  umbrosa  tegebat  arundo ; 

Turn  sic  affari,  et  curas  his  demere  dictis  :  35 

O  sate  gente  deum  !  Trojanam  ex  hostibus  urbem 
Qui  revebis  nobis,  aeternaque  Pergama  serras, 
Exspectate  solo  Laurenti  arvisque  Latinis, 
Hie  tibi  certa  domus  ;  certi,  ne  absiste,  Penates  ; 
Neu  belli  terrere  minis.     Tumor  omnis  et  irae  40 

Concessere  deum. 

Jamque  tibi,  ne  vana  putes  hsec  fingere  somnum, 
Litoreis  ingens  inventa  sub  ilicibus  sns, 
Triginta  capitum  foetus  enixa,  jacebit ; 
Alba,  solo  recubans,  albi  circum  ubera  nati.  45 

Hie  locus  urbis  erit,  requies  ea  certa  laborum. 
Ex  quo  ter  denis  urbem  redeuntibus  annis 
Ascanius  clari  condet  cognoroinis  Albam. 
Hand  incerta  cano.     Nunc  qu4  ratione,  quod  instat, 
Expedias  victor,  paucis,  adverte,  docebo.  50 

Arcades  his  oris,  genus  a  Pallante  profectum, 
Qui  regem  Euandrum  comites,  qui  signa  secuti, 
Delegere  locum,  et  posuere  in  montibus  urbem, 
Pallantis  proavi  de  nomine  Pallanteum. 
Hi  bellum  assidue  ducunt  cum  gente  Latina  :  55 

Hos  castris  adhibe  socios,  et  foedera  junge. 
Ipse  ego  te  ripis  et  recto  flumine  ducam, 
Adversum  remis  superes  subvectus  ut  amnem. 
Surge  age,  nate  dea;  primisque  cadentibus  astris 
Junoni  fer  rite  preces,  iramque  minasque  60 

Supplicibus  supera  votis.     Mihi  victor  honorem 
Persolves.     Ego  sum,  pleno  quem  flumine  cernis 
Stringentem  ripas,  et  pinguia  culta  secantem, 
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Csruleus  Thybris,  coelo  gratissimus  amnis. 

Hie  mihi  magna  domus,  celsis  caput  urbibus,  exit.  65 

Dixit,  deinde  lacu  Fluvius  se  condidit  alto, 
Ima  petens  :  nox  ^nean  somnusque  reliquit. 
Surgit,  et,  aetheiii  spectans  orientia  Solis 
Lamina,  rite  cavis  undam  de  flumine  palmis 
Sustinet,  ac  tales  effundit  ad  sthera  voces :  70 

Nympbae,  Laurentes  Nymphaa,  genus  amnibus  unde  est, 
Tuque,  O  Thybri,  tuo,  genitor,  cum  flumine  sancto  ! 
Acdpite  Mnean,  et  tandem  arcete  periclis.     . 
Quo  te  cumque  lacus,  miserantem  incomraoda  nostra, 
Fonte  tenet,  quocumque  solo  pulcherrimus  exis ;  75 

Semper  bonore  meo,  semper  celebrabere  donis, 
Comiger  Hesperidum  fluvius  regnator  aquarum. 
Adsis  O  tantum  !  et  propius  tua  numina  firmes. 

Sic  memorat,  geminasque  legit  de  classe  biremes, 
Remigioque  aptat ;  socios  simul  instruit  armis.  80 

£cce  autem  !  subitum  atque  oculis  mirabile  monstrum, 
Candida  per  silvam  cum  foetu  concolor  albo 
Procubuit,  viridique  in  litore  conspicitur,  sua : 
Quam  pius  ^neas  tibi  enim,  tibi,  maxima  Juno, 
Mactat,  sacra  ferens,  et  cum  grege  sistit  ad  aram.  85 

Tbybris  e&  fluvium,  quam  longa  est,  nocte  tumentem 
Leniit,  et  tacita  refluens  ita  substitit  undsi, 
Mitis  ut  in  morem  stagni,  placidaeque  paludis, 
Stemeret  asquor  aquis,  remo  ut  luctamen  abesset 
Ergo  iter  inceptum  celerant  rumore  secundo  :  90 

Labitur  uncta  vadis  abies  ;  mirantur  et  undae, 
Miratur  nemus  insuetum  fulgentia  longe 
Scuta  virum  fluvio,  pictasque  innare  carinas. 
Olli  remigio  noctemque  diemque  fatigant, 
Et  longos  superant  fiexus,  variisque  teguntur  95 

Arboribus,  viridesque  secant  placido  sequore  silvas 
Sol  medium  coeli  conscenderat  igfieus  orbem, 
Quum  muros  arcemque  procul,  ac  rara  domorum 
Tecta  vident ;  quae  nunc  Romana  potentia  coelo 
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Aquavit:  turn  res  inopes  Euandras  habebat.  100 

Ocius  advertunt  proras,  urbique  propinquant* 

Forte  die  soUemnem  il]o  rex  Areas  bonorem 
Ampbitryoniadae  magno  divisque  ferebat 
Ante  urbem  in  luco.     Pallas  buic  filius  una, 
Una  omnes  juvenum  primi,  paaperque  senatus,  105 

Tura  dabant ;  tepidusque  cruor  fumabat  ad  aras. 
Ut  celsas  videre  rates,  atque  inter  opacum 
Allabi  nemus,  et  tacitis  incumbere  remis ; 
Terrentur  visu  subito,  cunctique  relictis 
Consurgunt  mensis.     Aadax  quos  rumpere  Pallas         110 
Sacra  vetat,  raptoque  volat  telo  obvlus  ipse, 
Et  procul  e  tumulo :  Juvenes,  quae  causa  subegit 
Ignotas  tentare  vias  ?  quo  tenditis  ?  inquit. 
Qui  genus  ?  unde  doino  ?  pacemne  hue  fertis,  an  arma  ? 
Turn  pater  MnesLS  puppi  sic  fatur  ab  alti,  115  ' 

Paciferssque  manu  ramum  prastendit  olivse  : 
Trojugenasy  ac  tela  vides  inimica  Latinis ; 
Quos  illi  belle  profugos  egere  superbo. 
Euandrum  petimns.     Ferte  haec,  et  dicite  lectos 
Dardaniae  venisse  duces,  socia  arma  rogantes.  120 

Obstupuit  tanto  percussus  nomine  Pallas : 
Egredere  O  !  quicumque  es,  ait,  coramque  parentem 
AUoquere,  ac  nostris  succede  penatibus  bospes : 
Excepitque  manu,  dextramque  amplexus  inhsesit. 
Progressi  subeunt  luco,  fluviumque  relinquunt.  125 

Turn  regem  iEneas  dictis  affatur  amicis : 
Optime  Grajugenum,  cui  me  Fortuna  precari, 
Et  vitta  comtos  voluit  prsetendere  ramos ; 
Non  equidem  extimui  Danadm  quod  ductor,  et  Areas, 
Quodque  ab  stirpe  fores  geminis  conjunctus  Atridis ;     130 
Sed  mea  me  virtus,  et  sancta  oracula  divum, 
Cognatique  patres,  tua  terris  didita  fama, 
Conjunxere  tibi,  et  fatis  egere  volentem. 
Dardanus,  IliacaB  primus  pater  urbis  et  auctor, 
Electri,  ut  Graii  perhibent,  Atlandde  cretus,  185 
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Advehitur  Tencros ;  Electram  maximus  Atlas 

Edidit,  aetherios  bumero  qui  sustinet  orbes. 

Yobis  Mercurius  pater  est,  quem  Candida  Maia 

CyJlenss  gelido  conceptum  vertice  fudit ; 

At  Maiam,  auditis  si  quidquam  credimus,  Atlas,  140 

Idem  Atlas  generat,  cceli  qui  sidera  toUit. 

Sic  genus  amborum  scindit  se  sanguine  ab  uno. 

His  fretus,  non  legatos,  neqne  prima  per  artem 

Tentamenta  tui  pepigi :  me,  me  ipse,  meumque 

Objeci  caput,  et  supplex  ad  limina  veni.  145 

Gens  eadem,  quse  te,  crudeli  Daunia  bello 

Insequitur :  nos  si  pellant,  nihil  abfore  credunt, 

Quin  omnem  Hesperiam  penitus  sua  sub  juga  mittant, 

Et  mare,  quod  supra,  teneant,  quodque  alluit  infra. 

Accipe  daque  fidem.     Sunt  nobis  fortia  bello  150 

Pectora ;  sunt  animi,  et  rebus  spectata  juventus. 

Dixerat  ^neas  :  ille  os  oculosque  loquentis 
Jam  dudum,  et  totum  lustrabat  lumine  corpus. 
Turn  sic  pauca  refert :  Ut  te,  fortissime  Teucrum, 
Accipio  agnoscoque  libens  !  ut  verba  parentis,  155 

Et  Yocem  Anchisse  magni,  vultumque,  recordor ! 
Nam  memini,  Hesionae  visentem  regna  sororis, 
Laomedontiaden  Priamum,  Salamina  petentem, 
Protenus  Arcadiae  gelidos  invisere  fines. 
Turn  mihi  prima  genas  vestibat  fiore  juventa ;  160 

Mirabarque  duces  Teucros,  mirabar  et  ipsum 
Laomedontiaden  :  sed  cunctis  altior  ibat 
Ancbises.     Mihi  mens  juvenili  ardebat  amore 
Compellare  virum,  et  dextrae  conjungere  dextram. 
Access!,  et  cupidus  Phenei  sub  moenia  duxi.  1G5 

Ille  mihi  insignem  pbaretram,  Lyciasque  sagittas, 
Discedens,  chlamydemque  auro  dedit  intertextam, 
Frenaque  bina,  meus  quse  nunc  habet,  aurea,  Pallas. 
Ergo  et,  quam  petitis,  juncta  est  mihi  foedere  dextra ; 
£t,  lux  quum  primum  terris  se  crastina  reddet,  170 

Auxilio  laetos  dimittam,  opibusqae  juvabo. 
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Interea  sacra  haec,  quando  hue  yenistis  amiei. 
Annua,  quae  difFerre  nefas,  celebrate  faventes 
Nobiscum,  et  jam  nunc  sociorum  assuescite  mensis. 

Haec  ubi  dicta,  dapes  jubet  et  sublata  reponi  175 

Pocula,  gramineoque  viros  locat  ipse  sedili ; 
Praecipuumque  toro  et  villosi  pelle  leonis 
Accipit  ^nean,  solioque  inyitat  acemo. 
Turn  lecti  juvenes  certatim,  arseque  sacerdos, 
Viscera  tosta  ferunt  taurorum,  onerantque  canistris        180 
Dona  laboratas  Cereris,  Baccbamque  ministrant. 
Vescitur  ^neas,  simul  et  Trojana  juventus, 
Perpetui  tergo  bovis,  et  lustralibas  extis. 

Postquam  exemta  fames,  et  amor  compressus  edendi, 
Rex  Euandrus  ait :  Non  bsec  solemnia  nobis,  185 

Has  ex  more  dapes,  banc  tanti  numinis  aram 
Yana  superstitio,  veterumque  ignara  deorum, 
Imposuit.     Saevis,  hospes  Trojane,  periclis 
Servati  facimus  ;  meritosqne  novamus  bonores. 
Jam  primum  saxis  suspensam  banc  aspice  rupem  :         190 
Disjectse  procul  ut  moles,  desertaqne  montis 
Stat  domus,  et  scopuli  ingentem  traxere  ruinam. 
Hie  spelunca  fuit,  vasto  submota  recessu, 
Semibominis  Caci  facies  quam  dira  tenebat, 
Solis  inaccessam  radiis  ;  semperque  recenti  195 

Cede  tepebat  bumus  ;  foribusque  afBxa  superbis 
Ora^virum  tristi  pendebant  pallida  tabo. 
Huic  monstro  Vulcanus  erat  pater  :  illius  atros 
Ore  vomens  ignes,  magna  se  mole  ferebat. 
Attulit  et  nobis  aliquando  optantibus  sstas  200 

Auxilium,  adventumque  dei.     Nam  maximus  ultor, 
Tergemini  nece  Geryonae  spoliisque  superbns, 
Alcides  aderat,  taurosque  b4c  victor  agebat 
Ingentes  ;  vallemque  boves,  amnemque  tenebant. 
At  furiis  Caci  mens  effera,  ne  quid  inausum  205 

Aut  intractatum  scelerisve  dolive  fuisset, 
Quatuor  a  stabulis  preestanti  corpore  tauros 
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Avertit,  totidem  forma  superante  juvencas  ; 

Atque  hos,  ne  qua  forent  pedibus  vestigia  rectis, 

Caudli  in  speluncam  tractos,  versisque  viarum  210 

Indiciis  raptos,  saxo  occultabat  opaco. 

Quaerenti  nulla  ad  speluncam  signa  ferebant. 

Interea,  quum  jam  stabulis  saturata  moveret 

Amphitryoniades  armenta,  abitamque  pararet, 

Discessu  mugire  boves,  atque  omne  querelis  215 

Impleri  nemus,  et  colles  clamore  relinqui. 

Reddidit  una  boum  vocem,  vastoque  sub  antro 

Mugiit,  et  Caci  spem  custodita  fefellit. 

Hie  vero  Alcidae  furiis  exarserat  atro 

Felle  dolor :  rapit  arma  manu  nodisque  gravatum  220 

Robnr ;  et  aerii  cursu  petit  ardua  montis. 

Turn  primum  nostri  Cacum  videre  timentem, 

Turbatumqne  oculis.     Fugit  ilicet  ocior  Euro, 

Speluncamque  petit :  pedibus  timor  addidit  alas. 

Ut  sese  inclusit,  ruptisque  immane  catenis  225 

Dejecit  saxum,  ferro  quod  et  arte  patemi 

Pendebat,  fultosque  emuniit  objice  postes : 

Ecce  !  furens  animis  aderat  Tirynthius  ;  omnemque 

AccesBum  lustrans,  hue  ora  ferebat  et  illuc, 

Dentibus  infrendens.     Ter  totum,  fervidus  ira,  230 

Lustrat  Aventini  montem  ;  ter  saxea  tentat 

Limina  nequidquam  ;  ter  fessus  valle  resedit. 

Stabat  acuta  silex,  prsecisis  undique  saxis, 

Speluncae  dorso  insurgens,  altissima  visu, 

Dirarum  nidis  domus  opportuna  volucrum.  235 

Hanc,  ut  prona  jugo  laevum  incumbebat  ad  amnem, 

Dexter  in  adversum  nitens  concussit,  et  imis 

Ayulsam  solvit  radicibus  ;  inde  repente 

Impulit ;  impulsu  quo  maximus  insonat  sether, 

Dissultant  ripae,  refluitque  exterritus  amnis.  240 

At  specus,  et  Caci  detecta  apparuit  ingens 

Regia,  et  umbrosse  penitus  patuere  cavemse  : 

Non  secus,  ac  si  qud  penitus  vi  terra  dehiscens 
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Infernas  reseret  sedes,  et  regna  recludat 

Pallida,  dis  invisa,  superque  inimane  barathrum  245 

Cematur,  trepidentque  immisso  lumine  Manes. 

Ergo,  insperata  deprensum  in  luce  repente, 

Inclusumque  cavo  saxo,  atque  insueta  rudentem, 

Desuper  Alcides  telis  premit,  omniaque  arma 

Advocat,  et  ramis  vastisque  molaribus  instat.  250 

Ille  autem,  neque  enim  fuga  jam  super  uUa  pericli, 

Faucibus  ingentem  fumum,  mirabile  dictu  ! 

Evomit,  involvitque  domum  caligine  cseci, 

Prospectum  eripiens  oculis  ;  glomeratque  sub  antro 

Fumiferam  noctem,  commixtis  igne  tenebris.  255 

Non  tulit  Alcides  animis,  seque  ipse  per  ignem 

Praecipiti  jecit  saltu,  qua  plurimus  undam 

Fumus  agit,  nebul&que  ingens  specus  sestuat  atr4. 

Hie  Cacum  in  tenebris,  incendia  vana  Tomentem, 

Corripit,  in  nodum  complexus,  et  angit  inheerens  2G0 

Elisos  oculos,  et  siccum  sanguine  guttur. 

Panditur  extemplo  foribus  domus  atra  revulsis  ; 

Abstractaeque  boves,  abjuratseque  rapinse 

Ccelo  ostenduntur,  pedibusque  informe  cadaver 

Protrahitur.     Nequeunt  expleri  corda  tuendo  265 

Terribiles  oculos,  vultum,  villosaque  setis 

Pectora  semiferi,  atque  exstinctos  faucibus  ignes. 

Ex  illo  celebratus  honos,  Isetique  minores 

Servavere  diem  ;  primusque  Potitius  auctor, 

Et  domus  Herculei  custos  Pinaria  sacri.  270 

Hanc  aram  luco  statuit,  quae  Maxima  semper 

Dicetur  nobis,  et  erit  quae  maxima  semper. 

Quare  agite,  O  juvenes!  tantarum  in  munere  laudum, 

Cingite  fronde  comas,  et  pocula  porgite  dextris, 

Communemque  vocate  deum,  et  date  vina  volentes.       275 

Dixerat ;  Herculei  bicolor  quum  populus  umbr& 

Velavitque  comas,  foliisque  innexa  pependit, 

Et  sacer  implevit  dextram  scyphus.     Ocius  omnes 

In  mensam  laeti  libant,  divosque  precantur. 
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Devexo  interea  propior  fit  Vesper  Olympo  :  280 

Jamque  sacerdotes,  primusque  Potitius,  ibant, 
Peliibus  in  morem  cincti,  flammasque  ferebant. 
Instaurant  epulas,  et  mensss  grata  secundse 
Dona  ferunt,  camulantque  oneratis  lancibus  aras. 
Turn  Salii  ad  cantus,  incensa  altaria  circum,  285 

Populeis  adsunt  evincti  tempora  ramis  : 
Hie  juvenum  chorus,  ille  senum  ;  qui  carmine  laudes 
Herculeas  et  facta  ferunt :  ut  prima  novercae 
Monstra  manu  geminosque,  premens,  eliserit  angues  ; 
Ut  bello  egregias  idem  disjecerit  urbes,  290 

Trojamque,  OBcbaliamque  ;  ut  duroa  mille  labores 
R^e  sub  Eurystbeo,  fatis  Junonis  iniquse, 
Pertulerit :  Tu  nubigenas,  invicte,  bimembres, 
Hylaeumque  Pholumque,  manu,  tu  Cresia  mactas 
Prodigia,  et  yastum  Nemea  sub  rupe  leonem  :  295 

Te  Stygii  tremuere  lacus,  te  Janitor  Orel, 
Ossa  super  recubans  antro  semiesa  cruento : 
Nee  te  ullae  fS&cies,  non  terruit  ipse  Typboeus, 
Arduus,  arma  tenens  :  non  te  rationis  egentem 
Lernseus  turbi  capitum  circumstetit  anguis.  300 

Salve  I  vera  Jovis  proles,  decus  addite  divis  ; 
£t  nos,  et  tua  dexter  adi  pede  sacra  secundo. 
Talia  carminibus  celebrant ;  super  omnia  Caci 
Speluncam  adjiciunt,  spirantemque  ignibus  ipsum  : 

Consonat  omne  nemus  strepitu,  collesque  resultant.       305 
£xin  se  cuncti  divinis  rebus  ad  urbem 

Perfectis  referunt.     Ibat  rex,  obsitus  aevo, 

£t  comitem  ^nean  juxta,  natumque  tenebat 

Ingrediens,  varioque  viam  sermone  levabat. 

Miratur,  facilesque  oculos  fert  omnia  circnm,  310 

MneMf  capiturque  locis  ;  et  singula  laetus 

Exquiritque  auditque  virum  monumenta  priorum. 

Turn  rex  Euandrus,  Romanae  conditor  arcis  : 

Haec  nemora  indigenae  Fauni  Nymphssque  tenebant, 

Gensque  vir&m  truncis  et  duro  robore  nata  :  315 

I 
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Quis  neque  mos,  neque  cultus  erat ;  nee  jungere  tauros, 

Aut  componere  opes  norant,  aut  parcere  parto  : 

Sed  rami,  atque,  asper  victu,  venatus  alebat. 

Primus  ab  aetherio  venit  Satumus  OlympQ, 

Anna  Jovis  fugiens,  et  regnis  exsul  ademtis  320 

Is  genus  indocile,  ac  dispersum  montibus  altis, 

Composuit,  legesque  dedit ;  Latiumque  vocari 

Maluit,  his  quoniam  latuisset  tutus  in  oris. 

Aurea  quae  perhibent,  illo  sub  rege  fuerunt 

Saecula:  sic  placidll  populos  in  pace  regebat ;  325 

Deterior  donee  pauUatim,  ac  decolor,  aetas, 

Et  belli  rabies,  et  amor  successit  habendi. 

Turn  manus  Ausonia,  et  gentes  venere  Sicanae ; 

Saepius  et  nomen  posuit  Satumia  tellus : 

Turn  regesy  asperque,  immani  corpore,  Thybris :  330 

A  quo  post  Itali  fluvium  cognomine  Thybrim 

Diximus  ;  amisit  verum  vetus  Albula  nomen. 

Me  pulsum  patria,  pelagique  extrema  sequentem, 

Fortuna  omnipotens  et  ineluctabile  fatum 

His  posuere  locis,  matrisque  egere  tremenda  335 

Carmentis  Nymphae  monita,  et  deus  auctor  Apollo. 

Yix  ea  dicta  ;  dehinc  progressus  monstrat  et  aram, 
Et  Carmentalem  Romani  nomine  portam 
Quam  memorant,  Nympbas  priscum  Carmentis  honorem 
Vatis  fatidicae,  cecinit  quae  prima  futuros  340 

^neadas  magnos,  et  nobile  Pallanteum. 
Hinc  lucum  ingentem,  quern  Romulus  acer  Asylum 
Retulit,  et  gelid^  monstrat  sub  rupe  Lupercal, 
Parrhasio  dictum  Panos  de  more  Lycaei. 
Nee  non  et  sacri  monstrat  nemus  Argil eti,  345 

Testaturque  locum,  et  letum  docet  bospitis  Argi. 
Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  sedem,  et  Capitolia,  ducit, 
Aurea  nunc,  olim  silvestribus  horrida  dumis. 
Jam  tum  religio  pavidos  terrebat  agrestes 
Dira  loci :  jam  tum  silvam  saxumque  tremebant.  350 

Hoc  nemus,  hune,  inquit,  frondoso  vertice  coUem, 
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Quis  deus,  incertum  est,  habitat  deus :  Arcades  ipsum 
Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem,  quum  saepe  nigrantem 
^gida  coDCUteret  dextra,  nimbosque  cieret. 
Haec  duo  prseterea  disjectis  oppida  muris,  355 

Reliquias  veterumque  Tides  monumenta  virorum. 
Hanc  Janas  pater,  banc  Satnmus  condidit  arcetn : 
Janiculam  buic,  illi  fuerat  Satumia  nomen* 

Talibus  inter  se  dictis  ad  tecta  subibant 
Pauperis  Euandri,  passimque  armenta  videbant  360 

Romanoque  foro  et  lautls  mugire  Carinis. 
Ut  ventum  ad  sedes  ;  Haec,  inquit,  limina  victor 
Alcides  subiit ;  haec  ilium  regia  cepit. 
Aude,  bospes,  contemnere  opes,  et  te  quoque  dig^um 
Finge  deo ;  rebusque  veni  non  asper  egenis.  365 

Dixit ;  et  angusti  subter  fastigia  tecti 
Ingentem  ^nean  duxit,  stratisque  locavit 
Effultum  foliis  et  pelle  Libystidis  ursae. 
Nox  ruit,  et  fuscis  tellurem  amplectitur  alis. 

At  Venus,  baud  animo  nequidquam  exterrita,  mater,  370 
Laurentumque  minis  et  duro  mota  tumultu, 
Yulcanum  alloquitur,  thalamoque  base  conjugis  aureo 
Incipit,  et  dictis  diyinum  aspirat  amorem  : 
Dum  bello  Argolici  vastabant  Pergama  reges 
Debita  casurasque  inimicis  ignibus  arces ;  375 

Non  ullum  auxilium  miseris,  non  arma  rogavi 
Artis  opisque  tuae  ;  neo-  te,  carissime  conjux, 
Incassumve  tuos  volui  exercere  labores : 
Quamvis  et  Priami  deberem  plurima  natis, 
£t  durum  ^neae  fievissem  saepe  laborem.  380 

Nunc  Jovis  imperiis  Rutulorum  constitit  oris : 
Ergo  eadem  supplex  venio,  et  sanctum  mibi  numen 
Arma  rogo,  genetrix  nato.     Te  filia  Nerei, 
Te  potuit  lacrimis  Tlthonia  flectere  conjux. 
Aspice,  qui  coeant  populi,  quae  moenia  clausis  385 

Ferrum  acuant  portis  in  me  excidiumque  meorum. 
Dixerat ;  et  niveis  bine,  atque  bine,  diva  laoertis 
l2 
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CuDctantem  amplexu  moUi  fovet.     Ille  repente 

Accepit  solitam  flammam  ;  notusque  medullas 

Intravit  calor,  et  labefacta  per  ossa  cucurrit :  390 

Non  secus  atque  olim,  tonitru  quum  rupta  corusco 

Ignea  rima  micans  percurrit  lumine  nimbos. 

Sensit,  Iseta  dolis,  et  formse  conscia,  conjux. 

Turn  pater  seterno  fatur  devinctus  amore : 

Quid  causas  petis  ex  alto  ?  fiducia  cessit  395 

Quo  tibi,  diva,  mei  ?  similis  si  cura  fuisset, 

Turn  quoque  fas  nobis  Teucros  armare  fuisset ; 

Nee  Pater  omnipotens  Trojam,  nee  fata  vetabant 

Stare,  decemque  alios  Priamum  superesse  per  annos. 

Et  nunc,  si  bellare  paras,  atque  hsec  tibi  mens  est ;       400 

Quidquid  in  arte  med  possum  promittere  curas^ 

Quod  fieri  ferro  liquidove  potest  electro, 

Quantum  ignes  animseque  valent :  absiste  precando 

Viribus  indubitare  tuis.     £a  verba  locutus, 

Optatos  dedit  amplexus,  placidumque  petivit,  405 

Conjugis  infusus  gremio,  per  membra,  soporem. 

Inde,  ubi  prima  quies  medio  jam  noctis  abactse 
Curriculo  expulerat  somnum  ;  quum  femina  primum, 
Cui  tolerare  colo  vitam,  tenuique  Minervd, 
Impositum,  cineiem  et  sopitos  suscitat  ignes,  410 

Noctem  addens  operi ;  famulasque  ad  lumina  longo 
Exercet  penso  ;  castum  ut  servare  cubile 
Conjugis,  et  possit  parvos  educere  natos  : 
Haud  secus  ignipotens,  nee  tempore  segnior  illo, 
Mollibus  e  stratis  opera  ad  fabrilia  surgit.  415 

Insula  Sicanium  juxta  latus  iEoliamque 
Erigitur  Lipaten,  fumantibus  ardua  saxis  : 
Quam  subter  specus,  et,  Cyclopum  exesa  caminis. 
Antra  ^tnaea  tonant ;  validique  incudibus  ictus 
Auditi  referunt  gemitum,  striduntque  cavemis  420 

Stricturae  Chalybum,  et  fornacibus  ignis  anhelat; 
Vulcani  domus,  et  Vulcania  nomine  tellus. 
Hoc  tunc  ignipotens  coelo  descendit  ab  alto. 
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Ferram  exercebant  vasto  Cyclopes  in  antro, 
Brontesque,  Steropesque,  et  nudus  membra  Pyracmon.  425 
His  informatum  manibus,  jam  parte  politH, 
FulmeD  erat ;  toto  genitor  quae  plurima  coelo 
Dejicit  in  terras  :  pars  imperfecta  manebat. 
Tres  imbiis  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquossd 
Addiderant,  rutili  tres  ignis,  et  alitis  austri :  430 

Fulgores  nunc  terrificos  sonitumque  metumque 
Miscebant  open,  flammisque  sequacibus  iras. 
Parte  ali4,  Marti  currumque  rotasque  volucres 
Instabant,  quibus  ille  viros,  quibus  excitat  urbes ; 
^gidaque  horriferam,  turbatae  Palladis  arma,  435 

Certatim  squamis  serpentum  auroque  polibant, 
Connexosque  angues,  ipsamque  in  pectore  divse 
Gorgona,  desecto  vertentem  lumina  coUo. 
Tollite  cuncta,  inquit,  coeptosque  auferte  labores, 
^tnsei  Cyclopes,  et  hue  advertite  mentem:  440 

Arma  acri  facienda  viro  :  nunc  viribus  usus, 
Nunc  manibus  rapidis,  omni  nunc  arte  magistra. 
Prsedpitate  moras.     Nee  plura  effatus ;  at  illi 
Ocius  incubuere  omnes,  pariterque  laborem 
Sortiti :  fluit  ses  rivis,  aurique  metallnm ;  445 

Vulnificusque  chalybs  vastft  fomace  liquescit. 
Ingentem  clypeum  informant,  unum  omnia  contra 
Tela  Latinorum ;  septenosque  orbibus  orbes 
Impediunt.     Alii  ventosis  folUbus  auras 
Accipiunt  redduntque :  alii  stridentia  tinguunt  450 

^ra  lacu  :  gemit  impositis  Incudibus  antrum. 
Illi  inter  sese  multd  vi  brachia  toUunt 
In  numerum,  versantque  tenaci  forcipe  massam. 
Haec  pater  Mollis  properat  dum  Lemnius  oris, 
Enandrum  ex  humili  tecto  lux  suscitat  alma,  455 

Et  matutini  Tolucrum  sub  culmine  cantus. 
Consurgit  senior,  tunic&que  inducitur  artus, 
Et  Tyrrhena  pedum  circumdat  Tincula  plantis  : 
Tnm  later!  atque  humeris  Tegeaeum  subligat  ensem. 
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Demissa  ab  Isevi  pantherae  teiga  retorquens*  460 

Nee  Don  et  gemini  custodes  limine  ab  alto 

Prsecedunt  gressumque  canes  comitantur  herilem. 

Hospitis  ^nese  sedem  et  secreta  petebat, 

Sermonum  memor,  et  promissi  muneris,  heros. 

Nee  minus  ^neas  se  matutinus  agebat.  465 

Filios  huic  Pallas,  illi  comes  ibat  Achates. 

Congressi  jungunt  dextras,  mediisque  residunt 

^dibus,  et  licito  tandem  sermone  fruuntur. 

Rex  prior  hsec : 

Maxime  Teucrorum  ductor,  quo  sospite  nunquam      470 
Res  equidem  Trojse  yictas,  aut  regna,  fatebor ; 
Nobis  ad  belli  auxilium  pro  nomine  tanto 
Exiguae  vires :  hinc  Tusco  claudimur  amni ; 
Hinc  Rutulus  premit,  et  murum  circumsonat  armis. 
Sed  tibi  ego  ingentes  populos,  opulentaque  regnis  475 

Jungere  castra  paro ;  quam  fors  inopina  salutem 
Ostentat :  fads  hue  te  poscentibus  afiers. 
Haud  procul  hinc,  saxo,  incolitur  fundata,  vetusto, 
Urbis  Agyllinse  sedes ;  ubi  Lydia  quondam 
Gens,  bello  prseclara,  jugis  insedit  Etruscis.  480 

Hanc,  multos  fiorentem  annos,  rex  deinde  superbo 
Imperio  et  ssevis  tenuit  Mezentius  armis. 
Quid  memorem  infandas  csedes,  quid  facta  tyranni 
Effera  ?  dt  capiti  ipsius  generique  reservent ! 
Mortua  quin  etiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis,  485 

Componens  manibnsque  manus,  atque  oribus  ora, 
Tormenti  genus !  et,  sanie  taboque  fluentes, 
Complex u  in  misero,  longa  sic  morte  necabat. 
At  fessi  tandem  cives,  infanda  furentem, 
Armati  circumsistunt  ipsumque  domumque :  490 

Obtruncant  socios,  ignem  ad  iastigia  jactant. 
Ille,  inter  csedem  Rutuloram  elapsus,  in  agros 
Confugere,  et  Tumi  defendier  hospitis  armis. 
Ergo  omnis  funis  surrexit  Etruria  justis  : 
Regem  ad  supplicium  prsesenti  Marte  reposcunt.  495 
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His  ego  te,  ^nea,  ductorem  millibus  addam. 

Toto  namque  firemunt  condensse  litore  puppes, 

Signaque  ferre  jubent ;  retinet  longaevus  haraspex 

Fata  canens:  O  Maeonise  delecta  juventusl 

Flos  veterum  virtusque  virum,  quos  Justus  in  hostem    500 

Fert  dolor,  et  meriti  accendit  Mezentius  ir& ; 

Null!  fas  Italo  tantam  subjangeie  gen  tern : 

Extemos  optate  duces.     Turn  Etrasca  resedit 

Hoc  acies  campo,  monitis  exterrita  diviira. 

Ipse  oratores  ad  me  regnique  coronam  505 

Cum  sceptro  misit,  mandatque  insignia  Tarchon, 

Succedam  castris,  Tyrrhenaque  regna  capessam. 

Sed  mihi  tarda  gelu,  saeclisque  effceta,  senectus 

Invidet  imperiam,  seraeque  ad  fortia  vires. 

Natum  exbortarer,  ni,  mixtus  matre  Sabell&,  510 

Hinc  partem  patriae  traheret.     Tu,  cujus  et  annis 

Et  generi  fata  indulgent,  quem  numina  poscunt, 

Ingredere,  O  Teucrum  atque  Italum  fortissime  ductor ! 

Hanc  tibi  praeterea,  spes  et  solatia  nostri, 

Pallanta  adjungam ;  sub  te  tolerare  magistro  515 

Militiam  et  grave  Martis  opus,  tua  cemere  facta, 

Assuescat,  primis  et  te  miretur  ab  annis. 

Arcadas  huic  equites  bis  centum,  robora  pubis 

Lecta,  dabo ;  totidemque  suo  tibi  nomine  Pallas. 

Vix  ea  £itu8  erat,  defixique  ora  tenebant  520 

MnetLS  Anchisiades  et  fidus  Achates ; 
Muitaque  dura  suo  tristi  cum  corde  putabant : 
Ni  si^um  coelo  Cytberea  dedisset  aperto. 
Namque  improviso  vibratus  ab  aetbere  fulgor 
Gum  sonitu  venit,  et  ruere  omnia  visa  repente,  525 

Tyrrfaenusque  tubas  mugire  per  aethera  clangor. 
Sttspiciunt :  iterum  atque  iterum  fragor  increpat  ingens  : 
Arma  inter  nubem,  cceli  in  regione  serena. 
Per  sudum  rutilare  vident,  et  pulsa  tonare. 
Obstnpuere  animis  alii ;  sed  Troius  heros  530 

Agnovit  sonitum,  et  divae  promissa  parentis. 
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Tam  memorat :  Ne  vero,  hospes,  ne  quaere  profecto. 

Quern  casum  portents  ferant :  ego  poscor  Olympo. 

Hoc  signum  cecinit  missuram  diva  creatrix, 

Si  bellum  ingrueret ;  Vulcaniaque  arma  per  auras  535 

Laturam  auxilio. 

Heu  qnantse  miseris  caedes  Lauren tibus  instant ! 

Quas  poenas  mibi,  Tume,  dabis  !  quam  multa  sub  undas 

Scuta  virum,  galeasque,  et  fortia  corpora  voives, 

Thybri  pater !  Poscant  acies,  et  foedera  rumpant.  540 

Haec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  solio  se  toUit  ab  alto ; 
£t  prixnum  Herculeis  sopitas  ignibus  aras 
Exdtat,  hestemumque  Larem,  parvosque  Penates, 
Lsetus  adit ;  mactant  lectas  de  more  bidentes, 
Euandrus  pariter,  pariter  Trojana  juventus.  545 

Post  bine  ad  naves  graditur,  sociosque  revisit : 
Quorum  de  numero,  qui  sese  in  be] la  sequantur, 
Praestantes  virtute  legit ;  pars  cetera  prond 
Fertur  aqua,  segnisque  secundo  defluit  amni, 
Nuntia  ventura  Ascanio  rerumque  patrisque.  550 

Dantur  equi  Teucris  Tyrrbena  petentibus  arva : 
Ducunt  exsortem  ^neas  ;  quern  fulva  leonis 
Pellis  obit  totum,  praefulgens  unguibus  aureis. 

Faroa  volat,  parvam  subito  vulgata  per  urbem, 
Ocius  ire  equites  Tyrrbeni  ad  litora  regis.  555 

Vota  metu  duplicant  matres,  propiusque  periclo 
It  tiroor,  et  major  Martis  jam  apparet  imago. 
Tum  pater  Euandrus,  dextram  complexus  euntis, 
Haeret,  inexpletum  lacriroans ;  ac  talia  fatur  : 

O  !  mihi  praeteritos  referat  si  Jupiter  annos !  560 

Qualis  eram,  quum  primam  aciem  Praeneste  sub  ipsd 
Stravi,  scutorumque  incendi  victor  acervos, 
Et  regem  h&c  Herilum  dextra  sub  Tartara  misi ; 
Nascenti  cui  tres  animas  Feronia  mater, 
Horrendum  dictu  !  dederat,  tema  arma  movenda ;         565 
Ter  leto  stemendus  erat ;  cui  tunc  tamen  omnes 
Abstulit  baec  animas  dextra,  et  totidem  exuH  armis : 
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Non  ego  nanc  dulci  amplezu  divellerer  usqnam, 

Nate,  tuo  ;  neque,  finitimo  Mezentius  umquam, 

Huic  capiti  insultans,  tot  ferro  saeva  dedisset  570 

Funera,  tarn  multis  yiduasset  civibus  urbem. 

At  T08,  O  superi  1  et  divum  tu  maxime  rector 

Jupiter !  Arcadii,  quseso,  miserescite  regis, 

£t  patrias  audite  preces  :  Si  namina  vestra 

Incolumem  Pallanta  mihi,  si  fata  reservant,  575 

Si  visurus  eum  vivo,  et  ventorus  in  unum  ; 

Vitam  oro  :  patiar  quemvis  durare  laborem. 

Sin  aliqnem  infandam  casum,  Fortuna,  minaris ; 

Nanc,  O  nunc  !  liceat  crudelem  abrumpere  -vitam, 

Dum  curse  ambiguse,  dum  spes  incerta  fiituri,  580 

Dum  te,  care  puer,  mea  sera  et  sola  voluptas, 

Complexu  teneo :  gravior  neu  nuntius  aures 

Vulneret.     Hssc  genitor  digressu  dicta  supremo 

Fondebat :  famuli  coUapsum  in  tecta  ferebant. 

Jamque  adeo  exierat  portis  equitatus  apertis  :  585 

^neas  inter  primos,  et  fidus  Achates ; 
Inde  alii  Trojse  proceres :  ipse  agmine  Pallas 
In  medio,  chlamyde  et  pictis  conspectus  in  armis  ; 
Qualis,  ubi  Ocean!  perfusus  Lucifer  und4, 
Quem  Venus  ante  alios  astrorum  diligit  ignes,  590 

Extulit  08  sacrum  coelo,  tenebrasque  resolvit. 
Stant  pavidse  in  muris  matres,  oculisque  sequuntur 
Pulveream  nubemt  et  fulgentes  sere  catervas. 
OUi  per  dumos,  qua  proxima  meta  viarum, 
Armati  tendunt.     It  clamor,  et,  agmine  facto,  595 

Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum. 

Est  ingens  gelidum  lucus  prope  Cseritis  amnem, 
Religione  patrum  late  sacer :  undique  coUes 
Inclusere  cavi,  et  nigra  nemus  abiete  cingunt. 
Silyano  fama  est  yeteres  sacrasse  Pelasgos,  600 

Anronim  pecorisque  deo,  lucumque  diemqne. 
Qui  primi  fines  aliquando  habuere  Latinos. 
Hand  procul  hinc  Tarchon  et  Tyrrheni  tuta  tenebant 
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Castra  locis  ;  celsoque  omnis  de  coUe  videri 

Jam  poterat  legio,  et  latis  tendebat  in  arvis.  605 

Hue  pater  ^neas  et  bello  lecta  juventus 

Succedunt,  fessique  et  equos  et  corpora  curant. 

At  Venus  setherios  inter,  dea  Candida,  nimbos 
Dona  ferens  aderat;  natumque  in  valle  redactit 
Ut  procul  e  gelido  secretum  flumine  vidit,  610 

Talibus  affata  est  dicds,  seque  obtulit  ultro : 
£n  !  perfecta  mei  promissH  conjugis  arte 
Munera  :  ne  moz  aut  Lauren tes,  nate,  superbos, 
Aut  acrem  dubites  in  proelia  poscere  Turnum. 
Dixit,  et  am  plexus  nati  Cytherea  petivit ;  615 

Arma  sub  adversi  posuit  radiantia  quercn. 
lUe,  dead  donis,  et  tanto  laetus  honore, 
Expleri  nequit,  atque  oculos  per  singula  volvit, 
Miraturque  interque  manus  et  brachia  versat 
Terribilem  cristis  galeam  flammasque  vomentem,  620 

Fatiferumque  ensem,  loricam  ex  eere  rigentem, 
Sanguineam,  ingentem,  qualis,  quum  caerula  nubes 
Solis  inardescit  radiis,  longeque  refulget ; 
Turn  leves  ocreas  electro  auroque  recocto, 
Hastamque,  et  clypei  non  enarrabile  textum.  625 

Illic  res  Italas,  Romanorumque  triumpbos, 
Hand  yatum  ignarus,  venturique  inscius  aevi, 
Fecerat  ignipotens  ;  illic  genus  omne  futurse 
Stirpis  ab  Ascanio,  pugnataque  in  ordine  bella. 
Fecerat  et  viridi  fcetam  Mayortis  in  antro  630 

Procubuisse  lupam :  geminos  huic  ubera  circum 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos;  illam,  tereti  cervice  reflexam, 
Mulcere  altemos,  et  corpora  fingere  lingud. 
Nee  procul  hinc  Romam,  et  raptas  sine  more  Sabinas    635 
Consessu  cayeae,  magnis  Circensibus  actis, 
Addiderat,  subitoque  noyum  consnrgexe  bellum 
Romulidis,  Tatioque  seni,  Curibusque  seyeris. 
Post  idem»  inter  se  posito  eertamine,  reges 
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Annati,  Jovis  ante  aram,  paterasque  tenentes,  640 

Stabant,  et  csdsi  jungebant  foedera  pored. 
Hand  procul  inde,  citas  Metum  in  diversa  quadrigSB 
Distulerant ;  at  tu  dictis,  Albane,  maneres ! 
Raptabatque  viri  mendacis  viscera  Tullus 
Per  silvam,  et  sparsi  rorabant  sanguine  vepres.  645 

Nee  non  Tarquinium  ejectum  Porsenna  jubebat 
Accipere,  ingentique  urbem  obsidione  premebat ; 
iSneadae  in  ferrum  pro  libertate  ruebant. 
Ilium  indignanti  similem,  similemque  minanti, 
Aspiceres,  pontem  auderet  quia  vellere  Codes,  650 

£t  fluvium  yinclis  innaret  Cloelia  ruptis. 
In  summo,  custos  Tarpeiae,  Manlius,  arcis, 
Stabat  pro  templo,  et  Capitolia  celsa  tenebat ; 
Romuleoque  recens  horrebat  regia  culmo. 
Atque  bic,  auratis  volitans,  argenteus  anser,  655 

Porticibus,  Gallos  in  limine  adesse  canebat : 
Galli  per  dumos  aderant,  arcemque  tenebant, 
Defensi  tenebris,  et  dono  noctis  opaese  ; 
Aurea  cassaries  oUis,  atque  aurea  vestis ; 
Yirgatis  lucent  sagulis ;  tum  lactea  colla  660 

Auro  innectuntur ;  duo  quisque  Alpina  coruscant 
Gaesa  manu,  scutis  protecti  corpora  longis. 
Hie  exsultantes  Salios,  nudosque  Lupercos, 
Lanigerosque  apices,  et  lapsa  ancilia  coelo, 
Extuderat :  castas  ducebant  sacra  per  urbem  665 

Pilentis  matres  in  moUibus.     Hinc  procul  addit 
Tartareas  etiam  sedes,  alta  ostia  Ditis  ; 
£t  scelenim  poenas,  et  te,  Catilina,  minaci 
Pendentem  scopulo,  Furiarumque  ora  trementem : 
Secretosque  pios  ;  bis  dantem  jura  Catonem.  670 

Haec  inter  tumidi  late  maris  ibat  imago 
Aurea ;  sed  fluctu  spumabant  cserula  cano ; 
£t  circum  argento  clari  delphines  in  orbem 
Mquoia.  verrebant  caudis,  asstumque  secabant. 
In  medio  classes  asratas,  Actia  bella»  675 
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Cernere  erat ;  totumque  instnicto  Marte  videres 

Fervere  Leucaten,  auroque  efPulgere  fl actus. 

Hinc  Augustus  agens  Italos  in  proelia  Ciesar, 

Cum  Patribus,  Populoque,  Penatibus  et  magnis  dis, 

Stans  celsd  in  puppi :  geminas  cui  tempora  flammas      680 

Lseta  vomunt,  patriumque  aperitur  vertice  sidus. 

Parte  alia,  ventis  et  dis  Agrippa  secundis, 

Arduus,  agmen  agens :  cui,  belli  insigne  superbum, 

Tempora  navali  fulgent  rostrata  corona. 

Hinc,  ope  barbaricH,  variisque  Antonius  armis,  685 

Victor  ab  Aurorse  populis,  et  litore  rubro, 

iEgyptum,  viresque  Orientis,  et  ultima  secum 

Bactra  vehit ;  sequiturque,  nefas  !  iEgyptia  conjux. 

Una  omnes  ruere,  ac  to  turn  spumare,  reductis 

Convulsum  remis,  rostrisque  tridentibus,  sequor.  690 

Aha  petunt :  pelago  credas  innare  revulsas 

Cycladas,  aut  montes  concurrere  montibus  altos  : 

Tanta  mole  viri  turritis  puppibus  instant. 

Stuppea  flamma  manu,  telisque  volatile  ferrum 

Spargitur:  arva  nova  Neptunia  csede  rubescunt.  695 

Regina  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agmina  sistro  ; 

Necdum  etiam  geminos  a  tergo  respicit  angues. 

Omnigenumque  deum  monstra,  et  latrator  Anubis, 

Contra  Neptunum,  et  Venerem,  contraque  Minervam 

Tela  tenent.     Ssevit  medio  in  certamine  Mavors  700 

Cselattts  ferro,  tristesque  ex  sethere  Dirse-: 

£t  scissa  gaudens  vadit  Discordia  palla  ; 

Quam  cum  sanguineo  sequitur  Bellona  flagello. 

Actius,  haec  cemens,  arcum  intendebat  Apollo 

Desuper :  omnis  eo  terrore  ^gyptus,  et  Indi,  705 

Omnis  Arabs,  omnes  vertebant  terga  Sabsei. 

Ipsa  videbatur  ventis  regina  vocatis 

Vela  dare,  et  laxos  jam  jamque  immittere  funes. 

Illam  inter  csedes,  pallentem  morte  futura, 

Fecerat  ignipotens  undis  et  lapyge  ferri ;  710 

Contra  autem,  magno  mcerentem  corpora  Nilum, 
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Pandentemque  sinus,  et  totd  veste  vocantem 

Caeruleum  in  gremium,  latebrosaque  fiumina,  victos. 

At  Caesar,  triplici  invectus  Romana  triumpho 

Moenia,  dis  Italis  votum  immortale  sacrabat,  715 

Maxima  tercentam  totam  delubra  per  urbem. 

L%titia  ludisque  viae  plausuque  fremebant : 

Omnibus  in  templis  matrum  chorus,  omnibus  arae ; 

Ante  aras  terram  caesi  stravere  juvenci. 

Ipse,  sedens  niveo  candentis  limine  Phoebi,  720 

Dona  recognoscit  populorum,  aptatque  superbis 

Postibus  :  incedunt  victae  longo  ordine  gentes, 

Quam  variae  Unguis,  habitu  tarn  vestis,  et  armis. 

Hie  Nomadum  genus  et  discinctos  Mulciber  Afros, 

Hie  Lelegas,  Carasque,  sagittiferosque  Gelonos  725 

Finxerat.     Euphrates  ibat  jam  mollior  undis ; 

Extremique  hominum  Morini,  Rhenusque  bicomis  ; 

Indomitique  Dahae,  et,  pontem  indignatus,  Araxes. 

Talia  per  clypeum  Vulcani,  dona  parentis, 
Miratur ;  rerumque  ignarus,  imagine  gaudet,  730 

Attollens  humero  fiunamque  et  fata  nepotum. 
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Atque,  ea  diversi  penitas  dum  parte  geruntur, 

Irim  de  coelo  misit  Satumia  Juno 

Audacem  ad  Tumum.     Luco  tarn  forte  parentis 

Pilumni  Tumas  sacrati  yalle  sedebat. 

Ad  quern  sic  roseo  Thaumantias  ore  locuta  est :  5 

Tume,  quod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 

Auderet,  volvenda  dies,  en !  attulit  ultro. 

^neas,  urbe,  et  sociis,  et  classe  relictd, 

Sceptra  Palatini  sedemque  petit  Euandri. 

Nee  satis :  extremas  Corythi  penetravit  ad  urbes  ;  '         10 

Lydorumque  manum,  collectos  armat  agrestes. 

Quid  dubitas?  nunc  tempus  equos,  nunc  poscere  currus. 

Rumpe  moras  omnes,  et  turbata  arripe  castra. 

Dixit,  et  in  coelum  paribus  se  sustulit  alis ; 
Ingentemque  fuga  secuit  sub  nubibus  arcum.  15 

Agnovit  juvenis,  duplicesque  ad  sidera  palmas 
Sustulit,  et  tali  fugientem  est  voce  secutus  : 
In,  decus  cceli,  quis  te  mihi  nubibus  actam 
Detulit  in  terras  ?  unde  haec  tarn  clara  repente 
Tempestas  ?  medium  video  discedere  ccelum,  20 

Palantesque  polo  Stellas.     Sequor  omina  tanta, 
Quisquis  in  arma  vocas.     £t,  sic  effatus,  ad  undam 
Processit,  summoque  hausit  de  gurgite  lymphas, 
Multa  deos  orans  ;  oneravitque  aethera  votis. 

Jamque  omnis  campis  exercitus  ibat  apertis,  25 

Dives  equdm,  dives  pictai  vestis,  et  auri. 
Messapus  primas  acies,  postrema  coercent" 
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Tyrrhidse  juvenes  ;  medio  dux  agmine  Tumus 

VertitoT  arma  tenens,  et  toto  vertice  supra  est : 

Ceu,  septem  surgens  sedatis  amnibus,  altus  30 

Per  taciturn  Ganges,  aut  pingui  flumine  Nilus 

Quum  refluit  campis,  et  jam  se  condidit  alveo. 

Hie  subitam  nigro  glomeiari  pulvere  nubem 
Prospiciunt  Teucri,  ac  tenebras  insurgere  campis. 
Primus  ab  adversli  conclamat  mole  Caicus :  35 

Quis  globus,  O  cives  !  caligine  volvitur  atrd  ! 
Ferte  citi  ferrum,  date  tela,  ascendite  muros  : 
Hostis  adest,  eia !    Ingenti  clamore  per  omnes 
Condunt  se  Teucri  portas,  et  moenia  complent. 
Namque  ita  discedens  praeceperat,  optimus  armis,  40 

Mneaa :  si  qua  interea  fortuna  fuisset, 
Neu  struere  auderent  aciem,  neu  credere  campo ; 
Castra  modo,  et  tutos  servarent  aggere  muros. 
Ergo,  etsi  conferre  manum  pudor,  iraque  monstrat, 
Objiciunt  portas  tamen,  et  praecepta  facessunt,  45 

Armatique  cavis  exspectant  turribus  hostem. 

Tumus,  ut  ante  volans  tardum  prsecesserat  agmen, 
Yigintl  lectis  equitum  comitatus  et  urbi 
Improvisus  adest :  macuHs  quern  Tbracius  albis 
Portat  equus,  cristaque  tegit  galea  aurea  rubrd.  50 

Ecquis  erit  mecum,  juvenes,  qui  primus  in  hostem-^  ? 
£n !  ait :  et  jaculum  attorquens  emittit  in  auras, 
Principium  pugnae,  et  campo  sese  arduus  infert. 
Clamore  exdpiunt  socii,  fremituque  sequuntur 
Horrisono  :  Teucrum  mirantur  inertia  corda ;  55 

Non  aequo  dare  se  campo,  non  obvia  ferre 
Arma  viros,  sed  castra  fovere.     Hue  turbidus,  atque  hue, 
Lustrat  equo  muros,  aditumque  per  avia  quaerit. 
Ac,  veluti  pleno  lupus  insidiatus  ovili 
Quum  fremit  ad  caulas,  ventos  perpessus  et  imbres,         60' 
Nocte  super  medid :  tuti  sub  matribus  agni 
Balatum  exercent :  ille*  asper,  et  improbus  ir&, 
Saevit  in  absentes ;  coUecta  fatigat  edendi 
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£x  longo  rabies,  et  siccse  sanguine  fauces. 

Haud  aliter  Rutulo,  muros  et  castra  tuenti,  65 

Ignescunt  irae  :  duris  dolor  ossibus  ardet ; 

Qu&  tentet  radone  aditus,  et  quae  via  clausos 

Ezcutiat  Teucros  vallo,  atque  effundat  in  aequum. 

Classem,  qase  lateri  castrorum  adjuncta  latebat, 

Aggeribus  septam  circnm,  et  fluvialibus  undis,  70 

Invadit ;  sociosque  incendia  posdt  ovantes, 

Atque  manum  pinu  flagranti  fervidus  implet. 

Turn  vero  incumbunt ;  uiguet  praesentia  Tumi ; 

Atque  omnis  facibus  pubes  accingitur  atris. 

Diripuere  focos :  piceum  fert  fumida  lumen  75 

Taeda,  et  commixtam  Vulcanus  ad  astra  favillam. 

Quis  deu8«  O  Musae !  tain  saeva  incendia  Teucris 
Avertit  ?  tantos  ratibus  quis  depulit  ignes  ? 
Dicite.     Prisca  fides  facto,  sed  fama  perennis. 

Tempore  quo  primum  Phrygii  formabat  in  Id&  80 

JSneas  classem,  et  pelagi  petere  alta  parabat ; 
Ipsa  deum  fertur  genetrix,  Berecyntia,  magnum 
Yocibns  his  affiita  Jovem  :  Da,  nate,  petenti. 
Quod  tua  cara  parens  domito  te  poscit  Olympo* 
Pinea  silva  mihi,  multos  dilecta  per  annos ;  85 

Lucus  in  arce  fuit  summd,  quo  sacra  ferebant, 
Nigranti  pice&  trabibusque  obscums  acemis  : 
Has  ego  Dardanio  juyeni,  quum  classis  egeret, 
Laeta  dedi :  nunc  soUicitam  timor  anxins  angit. 
Solve  metus,  atque  hoc  precibus  sine  posse  parentem,      90 
Neu  cursu  quassatae  ullo,  neu  turbine  vend, 
Vincantur.     Prosit,  nostris  in  mondbus  ortas. 
Filius  huic  contra,  torquet  qui  sidera  mundi : 
O  genetrix !  quo  fata  vocas  ?  aut  quid  peds  isds  ? 
Mortaline  manu  factae  immortale  carinas  95 

Fas  habeant  ?  certusque  incerta  pericula  lustret 
^neas  ?    Cui  tanta  deo  permissa  potestas  ? 
Immo,  ubi  defunctas  finem  portusque  tenebunt 
Ansonios  olim,  qusecunque  evaserit  undis, 
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Dardaniumque  ducem  Lauren tia  vexerit  arva,  100 

Mortalem  eripiam  formam,  magnique  jubebo 

^qnoris  esse  deas  :  quails  Nereia  Doto 

£t  Galatea  secant  spumantem  pectore  pontum. 

Dixerat ;  idque  ratum,  Stygii  per  flumina  fratris, 

Per  pice  torrentes  atraque  voragine  ripas  105 

Annuit,  et  totum  nutu  tremefecit  Olympnm. 

Ergo  aderat  promissa  dies,  et  tempora  Parcse 
Debita  complSrant ;  quum  Tumi  injuria  Matrem 
Admonuit  ratibus  sacris  depellere  taedas. 
Hie  primum  nova  lux  oculis  ofifulsit,  et  ingens  110 

Visus  ab  Aurora  coelum  transcurrere  nimbus, 
Idaeique  chori :  turn  vox  horrenda  per  auras 
Excidit,  et  Troum  Rutulorumque  agmina  complet : 
Ne  trepidate  meas,  Teucri,  defendere  naves, 
Neve  armate  manus  :  maria  ante  exurere  Tumo,  115 

Quam  sacras  dabitur  pinus.     Vos  ite  solutse, 
Ite  deae  pelagi ;  Genetrix  jubet.     £t,  sua  quacque, 
Con  tin  uo  puppes  abrumpunt  vincula  ripis, 
Delphinumque  modo  demersis  sequora  rostris 
Ima  petunt.     Hinc  virginese,  mirabile  monstrum,  120 

Quot  prius  seratae  steterant  ad  litora  prorse, 
Reddunt  se  totidem  facies,  pontoque  feruntur. 

Obstupuere  animi  Rutulis :  conterritus  ipse 
Turbatis  Messapus  equis ;  cunctatur  et  amnis, 
Rauca  sonans,  revocatque  pedem  Tiberinus  ab  alto.       125 
At  non  audaci  Turno  fiducia  cessit ; 
Ultro  animos  tollit  dictis,  atque  increpat  ultro  ; 
Trojanos  haec  monstra  petunt ;  bis  Jupiter  ipse 
Auxilium  solitum  eripuit :  non  tela,  nee  ignes 
Exspectant  Rutulos.     Ergo  maria  in  via  Teucris,  130 

Nee  spes  uUa  fugas  ;  remm  pars  altera  ademta  est : 
Terra  antem  in  nostris  raanibus ;  tot  millia,  gentes 
Arma  ferunt  Italas.     Nil  me  fatalia  terrent, 
Si  qua  Phryges  prae  se  jactant,  responsa  deorum. 
Sat  fatis  Venerique  datum,  tetigere  quod  arva  135 
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Fertilis  Ausoniae  Troes :  sunt  et  mea  contra 

Fata  mihi,  ferro  sceleratam  exscindere  gentein, 

Conjuge  prsereptd ;  nee  solos  tangit  Atridas 

Iste  dolor,  solisque  licet  capere  anna  Mycenis. 

Sed  periisse  semel  satis  est.     Peccare  fuisset  140 

Ante  satis,  penitus  modo  non  genus  omne  perosos 

Femineum.     Quibus  haec  medii  fiducia  valli, 

Fossarumque  morae,  leti  discrimina  parva, 

Dant  animos  :  at  non  viderunt  mcenia  Trojae, 

Neptuni  fabricata  manu,  considere  in  ignes  ?  145 

Sed  vos,  O  lecti !  ferro  quis  scindere  vallum 

Apparat,  et  mecum  invadit  trepidantia  castra  ? 

Non  armis  mihi  Yulcani,  non  mille  carinis 

Est  opus  in  Teucros.     Addant  se  protenus  omnes 

Etrusci  sodos  ;  tenebras  et  inertia  furta  150 

Palladii,  cassis  summae  custodibus  arcis, 

Ne  timeant ;  nee  equi  caeca  condemur  in  alvo  : 

Luce,  palam,  certum  est  igni  circumdare  muros. 

Hand  sibi  cum  Danais  rem,  faxo,  et  pube  Pelasga, 

Esse  putent,  decimum  quos  distulit  Hector  in  annum.  155 

Nunc  adeo,  melior  quoniam  pars  acta  diei, 

Quod  superest,  laeti  bene  gestis  corpora  rebus 

Procurate,  viri  ;  et  pugnam  sperate  parari. 

Interea,  vigilum  excubiis  obsidere  portas 
Cura  datur  Messapo,  et  mcenia  cingere  flammis.  160 

Bis  septem,  Rutulo  muros  qui  milite  servent, 
Delecti :  ast  illos,  centeni  quemque,  sequuntur 
Purpurei  crisds  juvenes,  auroque  corusei. 
Discumint,  variantque  vices ;  fusique  per  herbam 
Indulgent  vino,  et  vertunt  crateras  aenos.  165 

Collucent  ignes :  noetem  custodia  ducit 
Insomnem  ludo. 

Haec  super  e  vallo  prospectant  Troes,  et  armis 
Alta  tenent ;  nee  non,  trepidi  formidine,  portas 
Explorant,  pontesque  et  propugnaeula  jungunt ;  170 

Tela  gerunt.     Instant  Mnestheus  acerque  Serestus  : 
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Quos  pater  ^neas,  si  qnando  adversa  vocarent, 
Rectores  jayenam,  et  leram  dedit  esse  magistros. 
Omnis  per  muros  l^o,  sordta  periclum, 
Excubaty  exercetqae  vices,  quod  cuique  tenendum  est.  175 

Nisus  erat  ports  custos,  acerrimus  annis, 
Hyrtacides ;  comitem  ^nese  quern  miserat  Ida 
VenatriXy  jaculo  celerem,  levibusque  sagittis ; 
£t  juxta  comes  Euryalus,  quo  pulchrior  alter 
Non  fuit  ^neadiim,  Trojana  neque  induit  anna;  180 

Ora  puer  primd  signans  intonsa  juventS. 
His  amor  unus  erat,  pariterque  in  bella  ruebant : 
Tum  quoque  communi  portam  statione  tenebant. 
Nisus  ait :  Dine  hunc  ardorem  mentibus  addunt, 
Euryale  ?  an  sua  cuique  deus  fit  dira  cupido  ?  185 

Aut  pugnam,  aut  aliquid  jam  dudum  invadere  magnum 
Mens  agitat  mihi ;  nee  pladdi  contenta  quiete  est. 
Cemis,  quae  Rutulos  habeat  fiducia  rerum : 
Lumina  rara  micant ;  somno  yinoque  soluti, 
Procubuere;  silent  late  loca.     Percipe  porro,  190 

Quid  dubitem,  et  quae  nunc  animo  sententia  surgat. 
iBnean  acciri  omnes,  populusque,  patresque, 
Exposcunt ;  mittique  viros,  qui  certa  reportent. 
Si,  tibi  quae  posco,  promittunt ;  nam  mihi  facti 
Fama  sat  est ;  tumulo  yideor  reperire  sub  illo  195 

Posse  yiam  ad  muros  et  moenia  Pallantea. 
Obstupuit,  magno  laudum  percussus  amore, 
Euryalus ;  simul  his  ardentem  affatur  amicum : 
Mene  igitur  socium  snmmis  adjungere  rebus, 
Nise,  fugis  ?  solum  te  in  tanta  pericula  mittam  ?  200 

Non  ita  me  genitor,  bellis  assuetus  Opheltes, 
Argolicum  terrorem  inter,  Trojasque  labores, 
Sublatum,  erudiit;  nee  tecum  talia  gessi, 
Magnanimum  ^nean,  et  fata  extrema,  secutus  : 
Est  hie,  est  animus  luds  contemtor,  et  istum  205 

Qui  yiti  bene  credat  emi,  quo  tendis,  honorem. 
Nisus  ad  hsec :  Equidem  de  te  nil  tale  verebar, 
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Nec  fas ;  non :  ita  me  referat  tibi  magnus  ovantem 

Jupiter,  aut  qaicumque  oculis  hsec  aspicit  aeqois. 

Sed,  si  quis,  quae  multa  vides  discrimine  tali,  210 

Si  quis  in  adversum  rapiat  casusve,  deusve, 

Te  superesse  velim  ;  tua  vit4  dignior  aetas. 

Sit,  qui  me  raptum  pngnil,  pretiove  redemtum, 

Mandet  humo  ;   solita  aut,  si  qua  id  Fortuna  vetabit, 

Absenti  ferat  inferias,  decoretque  sepulcro.  215 

Neu  matri  miserse  tanti  sim  causa  doloiis ; 

Quae  te  sola,  puer,  multis  e  matribus  ausa, 

Persequitur,  magni  nec  mcenia  curat  Acestae. 

Ille  autem  i  Causas  nequidquam  nectis  inanes, 

Nec  mea  jam  mutata  loco  sententia  cedit.  220 

Acceleremus,  ait ;  vigiles  simul  excitat :  ill! 

Succedunt,  servantque  vices  :  statione  relict4 

Ipse  comes  Niso  graditur,  regemque  requirunt. 

Cetera  per  terras  omnes  animalia  somno 
Laxabant  curas,  et  corda  oblita  laborum :  225 

Ductores  Teucrum  primi,  delecta  juventus, 
Consilium  snmmis  regni  de  rebus  habebant. 
Quid  facerent,  quisve  MnesR  jam  nun  tins  esset : 
Stant  longis  annixi  hastis,  et  scuta  tenentes, 
Castrorum  et  campi  medio.     Tum  Nisus  et  una  2(^0 

Euryalus  confestim  alacres  admittier  orant : 
Rem  magnam,  pretiumque  morae  fore.     Primus  lulus 
Accepit  trepidos,  ac  Nisum  dicere  jussit. 
Tum  sic  Hyrtacides :  Audite,  O !  mentibus  aequis, 
^neadas ;  neve  haec  nostris  spectentur  ab  annis,  235 

Quas  ferimus.     Rutuli,  somno  vinoque  soluti, 
Procubuere  :  locum  insidiis  conspeximus  ipsi. 
Qui  patet  in  bivio  portas,  quae  proxima  ponto  : 
Interrupt!  ignes,  aterque  ad  sidera  fumus 
Erigitur  :  si  fortune  permittitis  uti,  240 

Quaesitum  ^nean  et  mcenia  Pallantea : 
Mox  hie  cum  spoliis,  ingenti  caede  peractd, 
AlFore  cemetis.     Nec  nos  via  fallit  euntes, 
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Vidimus  obscnris  primam  sub  vallibus  urbem 

Venatu  assiduo,  et  totum  cogDOvimus  amnem.  245 

Hie,  annis  gravis,  atque  animi  maturas,  Aletes : 

Di  patrii,  quorum  semper  sub  numine  Troja  est, 

Non  tamen  omnino  Teucros  delere  paratis, 

Quum  tales  animos  juvenuro,  et  tam  certa  tulistis 

Pectora.     Sic  memorans,  humeros  deztrasque  tenebat  ^0 

Ambomm  ;  et  vultum  lacrimis,  atque  ora  rigabat . 

Quae  vobis,  quas  digna,  viri,  pro  laudibus  istis, 

Praemia  posse  rear  solvi  ?  pulcherrima  primum 

Di  moresque  dabunt  vestri ;  turn  cetera  reddet 

Actutum  pins  iBueas,  atque  integer  aevi  255 

Ascanius,  meriti  tanti  non  immemor  unquam. 

Immo  ego  tos,  cui  sola  salus  genitore  reducto, 

Exdpit  Ascanius,  per  magnos,  Nise,  Penates, 

Assaracique  Larem,  et  canas  penetralia  Vestae, 

Obtestor ;  quaecumque  mihi  fortuna  fidesque  est,  260 

In  vestris  pono  gremiis :  revocate  parentem  ; 

Reddite  conspectum  :  nihil  illo  triste  recepto. 

Bina  dabo  argento  perfecta,  atque  aspera  signis, 

Pocula,  devicta  genitor  quae  cepit  Arisb&  ; 

Et  tripodas  geminos ;  auri  duo  magna  talenta ;  265 

Cratera  antiquum,  quern  dat  Sidonia  Dido. 

Si  vero  capere  Italiam,  sceptrisque  potiri 

Contigerit  victori,  et  praedae  dicere  sortem : 

Yidisti,  quo  Tumus  equo,  quibus  ibat  in  armis 

Aureus  :  ipsum  ilium,  clypeum,  cristasque  rubentes,      270 

Excipiam  sorti,  jam  nunc  tua  praemia,  Nise, 

Praeterea,  bis  sex  genitor  lectissima  matrum 

Corpora,  captivosque  dabit,  suaque  omnibus  arma : 

Insuper  his,  campi  quod  rex  habet  ipse  Latinus. 

Te  vero,  mea  quem  spatiis  propioribus  aetas  275 

Insequitur,  venerande  puer,  jam  pectore  toto 

Accipio  et  comitem  casus  complector  in  omnes. 

Nulla  meis  sine  te  quaeretur  gloria  rebus ; 

Seu  pacem  seu  bella  geram :  tibi  maxima  rerum 
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Verborumque  fides.     Contra  quern  talia  fator  280 

Euryalus  :  Me  nulla  dies  tarn  fortibus  ausis 

Dissimilem  arguerit :  tantum  :  Fortuna  secunda 

Aut  adversa  cadat.     Sad  te  super  omnia  dona 

Unum  oro :  genetrix  Priami  de  gente  vetustH 

Est  mihi,  quam  miseram  tenuit  non  Ilia  tell  us  285 

Mecum  excedentem,  non  mcenla  regis  Acestae. 

Hanc  ego  nunc  ignaram  hujus  quodcumque  pericli  est, 

Inque  salutatam,  linquo :  Nox,  et  tua  testis 

Dextera,  quod  nequeam  lacrimas  perferre  parentis. 

At  tu»  oro,  solare  inopem,  et  succurre  relictae.  290 

Hanc  sine  me  spem  ferre  tui :  audentior  ibo 

In  casus  omnes.     Percussa  mente  dederunt 

Dardanidae  lacrimas :  ante  omnes  pulcher  lulus  ; 

Atque  animum  patriae  strinxit  pietatis  imago. 

Tum  sic  effatur  :  295 

Sponde  digna  tuis  ingentibus  omnia  coeptis : 

Namque  erit  ista  mihi  genetrix,  nomenque  Creusae 

Solum  defaerit ;  nee  partum  gratia  talem 

Parva  manet.     Casus  factum  quicumque  sequentur : 

Per  caput  hoc  juro,  per  quod  pater  ante  solebat,  300 

Qaas  tibi  polliceor  reduci,  rebusque  secundis, 

Ha5c  eadem  matrique  tuae  generique  manebunt. 

Sic  ait  illacrimans  :  humero  simul  exuit  ensem, 

Auratum,  mira  quem  fecerat  arte  Lycaon 

Gnosius,  atque  habilem  vagina  aptllrat  ebuma :  305 

Dat  Niso  Mnestheus  pellem  horrentisque  leonis 

Exuvias ;  galeam  fidus  permutat  Aletes. 

Protenus  armati  incedunt :  quos  omnis  euntes 

Primorum  manus  ad  portas,  juvenumque,  senumque, 

Prosequitur  votis  :  nee  non  et  pulcher  lulus,  310 

Ante  annos  animum  que  gerens  curamque  virilem, 

Multa  patri  mandata  dabat  portanda ;  sed  aurae 

Omnia  discerpunt,  et  nubibus  irrita  donant. 

Egressi  superant  fossas,  noctisque  per  umbram 
Castra  inimica  petunt,  multis  tamen  ante  futuri  315 
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Exitio.     Passim  somno  vinoqae  per  herbam 

Corpora  fusa  vident ;  arrectos  litore  currus ; 

Inter  lora,  rotasqne,  viros,  simul  arma  jacere, 

Vina  simul.     Prior  Hyrtacides  sic  ore  locutus : 

Euryale,  audendum  dextr^ :  nunc  ipsa  yocat  res ;  320 

Hac  iter  est.     Tu,  ne  qua  manns  se  attollere  nobis 

A  tergo  possit,  custodi,  et  console  longe. 

Hasc  ego  vasta  dabo,  et  lato  te  limite  ducam. 

Sic  memorat,  vocemque  premit ;  simul  ense  superbum 

Rhamnetem  aggreditur,  qui  forte,  tapetibus  altis  325 

Exstructus,  toto  proflabat  pectore  somnmn  ; 

Rex  idem,  et  regi  Tumo  gratissimus  augur: 

Sed  non  augurio  potuit  depellere  pestem. 

Tres  juxta  famulos,  temere  inter  tela  jacentes, 

Armigerumque  Rem!  premit,  aurigamque,  sub  ipsis       330 

Nactus  equis  ;  ferroque  secat  pendentia  colla ; 

Turn  caput  ipsi  aufert  domino,  truncumque  relinquit 

Sanguine  singultantem  :  atro  tepefacta  cruore, 

Terra,  torique  madent.   Nee  non  Laroyrumque,  Lamumque, 

Et  juvenem  Serranum,  illd  qui  plurima  nocte  335 

Luserat,  insignis  facie,  multoque  jacebat 

Membra  deo  victus  :  felix,  si  protenus  ilium 

^quasset  nocti  ludum,  in  lucemque  tulisset. 

Impastus  ceu  plena  leo  per  ovilia  turbans, 

Suadet  enim  vesana  fames,  manditque  trahitque  340 

MoUe  pecus,  mutumque  metu  :  fremit  ore  cruento. 

Nee  minor  Euryali  csedes :  incensus  et  ipse 

Perfurit ;  ac  multam  in  medio  sine  nomine  plebem, 

Fadumque,  Herbesumque  subit,  Rhcetumque,  Abarimque, 

Ignaros ;  Rhcetum  yigilantem,  et  cuncta  videntem ;       345 

Sed  magnum  metuens  se  post  cratera  tegebat : 

Pectore  in  adverso  totum  cui  comminus  ensem 

Condidit  assurgenti,  et  mult4  morte  recepit. 

Parpuream  vomit  ille  animam,  et  cum  sanguine  mixta 

Vina  refert  moriens  ;  hie  furto  fervidus  instat.  350 

Jamque  ad  Messapi  socios  tendebat ;  ubi  ignem 
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Defidere  extremum,  et  religatos  rite  videbat 

Carpere  gramen  equos :  breviter  cum  talia  Nlsus, 

Sensit  enim  nimid  caede  atque  cupidine  ferri, 

Absistamus,  ait ;  nam  lux  iniroica  propinquat.  355 

Pcenarum  exhaustum  satis  est;  via  facta  per  hostes. 

Multa  virum  solido  argento  perfecta  relinquunt 

Armaque,  craterasque  simul,  pulchrosque  tapetas. 

Euryalus  phaleras  Rhamnetis,  et,  aurea  buUis 

Cingula,  Tiburti  Remulo,  ditissimus  olim  360 

Quae  mittit  dona,  hospitio  quum  jungeret  absens, 

Caedicus ;  ille  suo  moriens  dat  habere  nepod  ; 

Post  mortem  bello  Rutuli  pugnaque  potiti  : 

Hsec  rapit,  atque  humeris  nequidquam  fortibus  aptat. 

Tum  galeam  Messapi  habilem,  cristisque  decoram,         365 

Induit.     Excedunt  castris,  et  tuta  capessunt. 

Interea  prsemissi  equites  ex  urbe  Latina, 
Cetera  dum  legio  campis  instructa  moratur, 
Ibant,  et  Turno  regi  responsa  ferebant, 
Tercentum,  scutati  omnes,  Volscente  magistro.  370 

Jamque  propinquabant  castris,  muroque  subibant,* 
Cum  procul  bos,  laevo  flectentes  limite,  cemunt, 
Et  galea  Euryalum  sublustri  noctis  in  umbra 
Prodidit  immemorem,  radiisque  adversa  refulsit. 
Hand  temere  est  visum.     Conclamat  ab  agmine  Volscens  : 
State,  viri ;  quas  causa  vise  ?  quive  estis  in  armis  ?        376 
Quove  tenetis  iter  ?  Nihil  illi  tendere  contra  ; 
Sed  celerare  fugam  in  silvas,  et  fidere  nocti. 
Objiciunt  equites  sese  ad  divortia  nota 
Uinc  atque  hinc,  omnemque  abitum  custode  coronant.  380 

Silva  fuit,  late  dumis  atque  ilice  nigra 
Horrida,  quam  densi  complerant  undique  sentes  : 
Rara  per  occultos  lucebat  semita  calles« 
Euryalum  tenebras  ramorum  onerosaque  praeda 
Impediunt,  fallitque  timor  regione  viarum.  385 

Nisus  abit:  jamque  imprudens  evaserat  hostes. 
Ad  lucos,  qui  post  Albae  de  nomine  dicti 
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Albani ;  torn  rex  stabula  alta  Latinas  habebat. 

Ut  stetit,  et  frustra  absentem  respexit  amicum : 

Enryale  infelix,  qaa  te  r^one  reliqni  ?  390 

Quave  seqnar,  rarsus  perplexum  iter  omne  revolvens 

Fallacis  silvae  ?  simul  et  vestigia  retro 

Observata,  legit ;  domisque  sileBtibus  errat 

Audit  equos,  audit  strepitus  et  sigua  sequentum. 

Nee  longum  in  medio  tempus,  qunm  damor  ad  auras    395 

Pervenit,  ac  vidit  Euryalum  ;  quem  jam  manus  omnis, 

Fraude  loci  et  noctis,  subito  turbante  tumultu, 

Oppressum  rapit  et  conantem  plurima  frustra. 

Quid  &ciat  ?  qui  vi  juvenem,  quibus  audeat  armis 

Eripere?  aa  sese  medios  moriturus  in  enses  400 

Inferaty  et  pulchram  properet  per  vulnera  mortem  ? 

Ocius  adducto  torquens  hastile  laeerto, 

Suspiciens  altam  Lunam,  sic  voce  precatur : 

Tu,  dea,  tu  prsesens  nostro  succurre  labori, 

Astrorum  decus,  et  nemorum  Latonia  custos  ;  405 

Si  qua  tuis  unquam  pro  me  pater  Hyrtacus  aris 

Dona  tulit,  qi  qua  ipse  meis  venatibus  auxi, 

Suspendive  tbolo,  aut  sacra  ad  fastigia  fixi ; 

Hnnc  sine  me  turbare  globum,  et  rege  tela  per  auras. 

Dixerat ;  et,  toto  connixus  corpore,  ferrum  410 

Conjicit.     Hasta  volans  noctis  diverberat  umbras, 
Et  yenit  aversi  in  tergum  Sulmonis,  ibique 
Frangitur,  ac  fisso  transit,  prascordia  ligno. 
Volvitur  ille,  vomens  calidum  de  pectore  flumen, 
Frigidus,  et  longis  singultibus  ilia  pulsat.  415 

Diversi  circumspiciunt.     Hoc  acrior,  idem 
Ecce  !  aliud  summa  telum  librabat  ab  aure : 
Dum  trepidant,  iit  hasta  Tago  per  tern  pus  utrumque 
Stridens,  trajectoque  haesit  tepefacta  cerebro. 
Ssevit  atrox  Volscens,  nee  teli  conspicit  usquam  420 

Auctorem,  nee  quo  se  ardens  immittere  possit. 
Tu  tamen  interea  calido  mibi  sanguine  pcenas 
Penolyes  amborum,  inquit :  simul  ense  recluso 
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Ibat  in  Euryalum.     Turn  vero  exterritns,  amens, 

Conclamat  Nisns ;  nee  se  celare  tenebris  425 

Amplius,  aut  tantam  potuit  perferre  dolorem : 

Me,  me  (adsuro,  qui  feci),  in  me  convertite  fermm. 

O  Rutuli!  mea  fraus  omnis ;  nihil  iste  nee  ausus, 

Nee  potuit :  coelum  hoc  et  conscia  sidera  tester. 

Tantum  infelicem  nimium  dilexit  amicum.  430 

Talia  dicta  dabat :  sed  viribus  ensis  adactus 

Transabiit  costas,  et  Candida  pectora  rumpit. 

Volvitur  Euryalus  leto,  palchrosque  per  artus 

It  cruor,  inque  humeros  cervix  collapsa  recumbit : 

Purpureus  veluti  cum  flos,  succissus  aratro,  435 

Languescit  moriens  ;  lasso  ve  papa  vera  collo 

Demisere  caput,  pluvid  quum  forte  gravantur. 

At  Nisus  ruit  in  medios,  solnmque  per  omnes 

Volscentem  petit ;  in  solo  Volscente  moratur.  439 

Quern,  circum  glomerati,  hostes  hinc  comminus  atque  hinc 

Proturbant.     Instat  non  secius,  ac  rotat  ensem 

Fulmineum  ;  donee  Rutuli  clamantis  in  ore 

Condidit  adverse,  et  moriens  animam  abstulit  hosti. 

Turn  super  exanimum  sese  prqjecit  amicum 

Confossus,  placid^que  ibi  demum  morte  quievit.  445 

Fortunati  ambo !  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt, 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  aevo, 
Dum  domus  Mnees  Capitoli  immobile  saxum 
Accolet,  imperiumque  pater  Romanus  habebit. 

Victores  prsBda  Rutuli  spoliisque  potiti,  450 

Volscentem  exanimum  flentes  in  castra  ferebant« 
Nee  minor  in  castris  luctus,  Rhamnete  reperto 
Exsangui,  et  primis  una  tot  caede  peremtis, 
Serranoque,  Num&que.     Ingens  concursus  ad  ipsa 
Corpora  seminecesque  viros,  tepidaque  recentem  455 

Caede  locum,  et  plenos  spumanti  sanguine  rivos. 
Agnoscunt  spolia  inter  se,  galeamque  nitentem 
Messapi,  et  multo  phaleras  sudore  receptas. 

Et  jam  prima  novo  spargebat  lumine  terras, 
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Tithoni  croceum  linquens,  Aurora,  cubile  :  460 

Jam  sole  info  so,  jam  rebus  luce  retectis, 

Tumus  in  anna  viros,  armis  circumdatus  ipse, 

Suscitat ;  aeratasque  acies  in  praelia  cogit 

Quisque  suas,  yariisqne  acuunt  rumoribus  iras. 

Quin  ipsa  arrectis,  visu  miserabile !  in  bastis  465 

Praefigunt  capita,  et  multo  clamore  sequuntur, 

Euryali  et  Nisi. 

kneads  duri  murorum  in  parte  sinistra 

Opposuere  aciem,  nam  dextera  cingitur  amni ; 

Ingentesque  tenent  fossas,  et  turribus  altis  470 

Stant  mcesti :  simul  ora  virtim  prsefixa  movebant, 

Nota  nimis  miseris,  atroque  fluentia  tabo. 

Interea  pavidam  volitans  pennata  per  urbem 
Nuntia  Fama  ruit,  matrisque  allabitur  aures 
Earyali :  at  iubitus  miserse  calor  ossa  reliquit ;  475 

Excussi  manibus  radii,  revolutaque  pensa. 
Evolat  infelix,  et,  femineo  ululatu, 
Scissa  comam,  muros  amens  atque  agmina  cursu 
Prima  petit ;  non  ilia  virdm,  non  ilia  pericli, 
Telorumque,  memor ;  coelum  debinc  questibus  implet :  480 
Hunc  ego  te,  Euryale,  aspicio  ?  tune,  ilia  senectae 
Sera  mese  requies,  potuisti  linquere  solam, 
Cmdelis  ?  nee  te,  sub  tanta  pericula  missum, 
Affari  extremum  miserse  data  copia  matri  ? 
Heu  !  terr4  ignotS,  canibus  date  prseda  Latinis,  485 

Alitibusque,  jaces  !  nee  te  in  tua  funera  mater 
Produxi,  pressive  oculos,  aut  vulnera  lavi, 
Veste  tegens,  tibi  quam  noctes,  festina,  diesque, 
Urguebam,  et  tel&  curas  solabar  aniles. 
Quo  sequar  ?  aut  que  nunc  artus,  avulsaque  membra,  490 
Et  funus  lacerum,  tellus  babet?  hoc  mihi  de  tl, 
Nate,  refers  ?  hoc  sum  terraque  manque  secuta  ? 
Figite  me,  $i  qua  est  pietas ;  in  me  omnia  tela 
Conjidte,  O  Rutuli !  me  primam  absumite  ferro  : 
Aut  tu,  magne  pater  diviim,  miserere,  tuoque  495 
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Invisum  hoc  detrude  caput  sub  Tartara  telo ; 

Quando  aliter  nequeo  crudelem  abrumpere  vitam. 

Hoc  fletu  concussi  animi,  moestusque  per  omnes 

It  gemitus  ;  torpent  infractae  ad  proelia  vires. 

Illam  incendentem  luctus  Idaeus  et  Actor,  500 

Iliouei  monitu  et  multum  lacrimantis  lull, 

Corripiunt,  iuterque  manus  sub  tecta  reponuut. 

At  tuba  terribilem  sonitum  procul  aere  canoro 
Increpuit :  sequitur  clamor,  coelumque  remugit. 
Accelerant  actd  pariter  testudine  Volsci ;  505 

£t  fossas  implere  parant,  ac  vellere  vallum. 
Quaerunt  pars  aditum,  et  scalis  ascendere  maros» 
Qua  rara  est  acies,  interlucetque  corona 
Non  tarn  spissa  viris.     Telorum  effundere  contra 
Omne  genus  Teucri,  ac  duris  detrudere  contis,  510 

Assueti  longo  muros  defendere  bello. 
Saxa  quoque  infesto  volvebant  pondere,  si  qua 
Possent  tectam  aciem  perrumpere :  quum  tamen  omnes 
Ferre  juvat  subter  densd  testudine  casus. 
Nee  jam  sufficiunt ;  nam,  qua  globus  imminet  ingens,  515 
Immanem  Teucri  molem  volvuntque  ruuntque  ; 
Quae  stravit  Rutulos  late,  armorumque  resolvit 
Tegmina.     Nee  curant  caeco  contendere  Marte 
Amplius  audaces  Rutuli,  sed  pellere  vallo 
Missilibus  certant.  520 

Parte  ali^,  horrendus  visu,  quassabat  Etruscam 
Pinum,  et  fumiferos  infert  Mezentius  ignes : 
At  Messapus,  equum  domitor,  Neptunia  proles, 
Rescindit  vallum,  et  scalas  in  moenia  poscit. 

Vos,  O  Calliope !  precor,  aspirate  canenti,  525 

Quas  ibi  tunc  ferro  strages,  quas  funera  Turnus 
Ediderit ;  quem  quisque  virum  demiserit  Oreo : 
Et  mecum  ingentes  oras  evolvite  belli. 
Et  meministis  enim,  divae,  er  memorare  potestis. 

Turris  erat  vasto  suspectu,  et  pontibus  altis,  530 

Opportuna  loco ;  summis  quam  viribus  omnes 
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Expugnare  Itali,  sumindque  evertere  opum  vi 
Certabant :  Troes  contra  defendere  saxis, 
Perque  cavas  densi  tela  intorqaere  fenestras. 
Princeps  ardentem  conjecit  lampada  Tnmus,  535 

£t  flammam  affixit  lateri ;  quae  plurima  vento 
Corripoit  tabulas,  et  postibus  haesit  adesis. 
Tnrbati  trepidare  intns,  frustraque  malorum 
Telle  fugam.     Dum  se  glomerant,  retroque  residunt 
In  partem,  quae  peste  caret ;  turn  pondere  torris  540 

Procubnit  sublto,  et  CGelum  tonat  omne  fragore. 
Semineces  ad  terrain,  immani  mole  secutd, 
Confixiqae  suis  telis,  et  pectora  duro 
Transfossi  ligno,  yeniunt.     Vix  unus  Helenor 
£t  Lyons  elapsi :  quorum  primaevus  Helenor,  545 

Maeonio  regi  quem  serva  Licymnia  furtim 
Snsulterat,  ?etitisqne  ad  Trojam  miserat  armis, 
£nse  levis  nudo,  parmllque  inglorius  albd. 
Isque,  ubi  se  Tumi  media  inter  millia  vidit, 
Hinc  acies,  atque  bine  acies  adstare  I^atinas ;  550 

Ut  fera,  quae,  densd  venantum  septa  corona. 
Contra  tela  furit,  seseque  baud  nescia  morti 
Injicit,  et  saltu  supra  venabula  fertur ; 
Haud  aliter  juvenis  medios  rooriturus  in  hostes 
Irruit ;  et,  qua  tela  videt  densissima,  tendit.  555 

At,  pedibus  longe  melior,  Lycus,  inter  et  hostes. 
Inter  et  arma,  fuga  muros  tenet ;  altaque  certat 
Prendere  tecta  manu,  sociiimque  attingere  dextras. 
Quem  Tumus,  pariter  cursu  teloque  secutus, 
Increpat  bis  victor :  Nostrasne  evadere,  demens,  560 

Sper^ti  te  posse  manus?  simul  arripit  ipsum 
Pendentem,  et  rnagn^  muri  cum  parte  revellit : 
Quails,  ubi  aut  leporem,  aut  candenti  corpore  cycnum, 
Sustulit,  alta  petens,  pedibus  Jovis  armiger  uncis  ; 
Quaesitum  aut  matri  multis  balatibus  agnum  565 

Martins  a  stabulis  rapuit  lupus.     Undique  clamor 
Tollitur      Invadunt,  et  fossas  aggere  complent : 
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Ardentes  tsddaa  alii  ad  fastigia  jactant. 

Ilioneus  saxo  atque  ingenti  firagmine  montis 
Lucetium,  portse  subeuntem,  ignesque  ferentem ;  570 

Emathiona  Liger,  Corynaeum  sternit  Asilas ; 
Hie  jaculo  bonus,  hie  longe  fallen te  sagitti : 
Ortygium  Caeneus,  victorem  Csnea  Taraus ; 
Turnus  Itym,  Cloniumque,  Dioxippum,  Promolumqu^, 
£t  Sagarim,  et,  summis  stantem  pro  turribus,  Idan  ;     575 
Privernum  Capys.     Hunc  primo  levis  basta  Tbemills 
Strinxerat :  ille  manum  projecto  tegmine  demens 
Ad  vulnus  tulit :  ergo  alia  allapsa  sagitta, 
£t  laevo  infixa  est  lateri  manus ;  abditaqae  intus 
Spiramenta  anim»  letali  vulnere  rupit.  580 

Stabat  in  egregiis  Arcentis  filins  armis, 
Pictas  acu  chlamydem,  et  ferragine  clarus  Ihetif 
Insignis  facie  ;  genitor  quern  miserat  Arcens, 
Eductum  matris  luco,  Symaethia  circum 
-  Flumina :  pinguia  ubi  et  placabilis  ara  Palici.  585 

Stridentem  fundam,  pqsitis  Mezentius  bastis, 
Ipse  ter  adductd  circum  caput  egit  baben4 ; 
Et  media  adversi  liquefacto  tempora  plumbo 
Diffidit,  ac  multa  porrectum  extendit  arenft. 

Turn  primnm  bello  celerem  intendiaae  aagittam  590 

Dicitur,  ante  feras  aolitus  terrere  fiigaces, 
Ascanius,  fortemque  manu  fudisse  Numanum ; 
Cui  Remulo  cognomen  erat ;  Turnique  minorem 
Germanum,  nuper  thalamo  sociatus,  babebat. 
Is  primum  ante  aciem  digna  atque  indigna  relatu  595 

Vociferans,  tumidusque  novo  praecordia  regno, 
I  bat,  et  ingentem  sese  damore  ferebat : 

Non  pudet  obsidione  iterum  valloque  teneri, 
Bis  capti  Phryges,  et  morti  praettndere  muros  ? 
En,  qui  nostra  sibi  bello  connubia  poscunt!  600 

duis  deus  Italiam,  quae  vos  dementia  adegit? 
Non  hie  Atridae,  nee  fandi  fictor  Ulyxes. 
Durum  ab  stirpe  genus,  natos  ad  flumina  primum 
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Deferimus,  saevoque  gela  duramas  et  undis ; 

Venatu  in  vigilant  pueri,  silvaaque  fatigant ;  605 

Flectere  Indus  equo8»  et  spicula  tendere  corau. 

At,  patiens  operum,  parvoque  assueta,  juventus 

Aut  rastris  terram  domat,  aut  quatit  oppida  bello. 

Omne  sevum  ferro  teritor,  versllque  juvenciim 

Terga  fatigamos  hastd ;  nee  tarda  senectus  610 

Debilitat  vires  animi,  mutatqae  vigorem. 

Canitiem  galei  premimus ;  semperque  recentes 

Comportare  jurat  praedas,  et  vivere  rapto. 

Yobis  picta  croco,  et  fulgenti  murice»  vestis ; 

Desidise  cordi ;  juvat  indulgere  choreis  ;  615 

£t  tunics  manicas,  et  habent  redimicula  mitne. 

O  vere  Phrygiae !  neque  enim  Pbryges ;  ite  per  alta 

Dindyma,  ubi  assuetis  biforem  dat  tibia  cantum* 

Tympana  vos  buxusque  vocant  Berecyntia  matris 

Idaese.     Sinite  arma  viris,  et  cedite  ferro.  620 

Talia  jactantem  dictis,  ac  dira  canentem, 
Non  tulit  Ascanius ;  nervoque  ob versus  eqnino 
Intendit  telum,  diversaque  bracbia  ducens 
Consdtit,  ante  Jovem  supplex  per  vota  precatus : 
Jupiter  omnipotens,  audacibus  annue  coeptis :  625 

Ipse  tibi  ad  toa  templa  feram  solemnia  dona, 
£t  statnam  ante  aras  aurat&  fronte  juvencum 
Candentem,  pariterque  caput  cum  matre  ferentem. 
Jam  comu  petat  et  pedibus  qui  spargat  arenam. 

Audiit  et  coeli  Genitor  de  parte  serend  630 

Intonuit  laevum :  sonat  una  fatifer  arcus. 
Effiigit  horrendum  stridens  adducta  sagitta ; 
Perque  caput  Remuli  venit,  et  cava  tempora  ferro 
Trajicit :  I,  verbis  virtutem  illude  superbis. 
Bis  capti  Phryges  haec  Rutulis  responsa  remittunt.        635 
Hoc  tantum  Ascanius.     Teucri  clamore  sequuntur, 
Lstitiique  fremunt,  animosque  ad  sidera  toUunt. 

^theri4  turn  forte  plag4  crinitus  Apollo 
Desuper  Ausonias  acies  urbemqae  videbat. 
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Nube  sedens,  atque  bis  victorem  affiitur  lalum :  640 

Macte  nova  virtute,  puer ;  sic  itur  ad  astra, 

Dis  genite,  et  geniture  deos.     Jure  omnia  bella 

Gente  sub  Assaraci  &to  yentura  resident: 

Nee  te  Troja  capit.     Simul  bsec  effatus,  ab  alto 

^there  se  mittit,  spirantes  dimovet  auras,  645 

Ascaniunique  petit.     Formam  turn  vertitur  oris 

Antiquum  in  Buten.     Hie  Dardanio  Ancbisse 

Anniger  ante  fuit,  fidusque  ad  limina  custos  : 

Turn  comitem  Ascanio  pater  addidit.     Ibat  Apollo 

Omnia  longaevo  similis,  vocemque,  coloremque,  650 

Et  crines  albos,  et  ss&va  sonoribus  arma ; 

Atque  his  ardentem  dictis  affiitur  lulum :  s 

Sit  satis,  Mueide,  telis  impune  Numanum 

Oppetiisse  tois :  primam  banc  tibi  magnus  Apollo 

Concedit  laudem,  et  paribus  non  invidet  armis.  655 

Cetera  parce,  puer,  bello.     Sic  orsus  Apollo 

Mortales  medio  aspectus  sermone  reliquit, 

£t  procul  in  tenuem  ex  oculis  evanuit  auram. 

Agnovere  deum  proceres,  divinaque  tela, 

Dardanidae,  pharetramque  fuga  sensere  sonantem.  660 

Ergo,  avidum  pugnse,  dictis  ac  numine  Phoebi 

Ascanium  prohibent :  ipsi  in  certamina  rursus 

Succedunt,  animasque  in  aperta  pericula  mittunt. 

It  clamor  totis  p^  propugnacula  muris ; 

Intendunt  acres  arcus,  amentaque  torquent;  665 

Stemitur  omne  solum  telis :  tum  scuta  cavseque 

Dant  sonitum  flictu  galeae ;  pugna  aspera  surgit: 

Quantus  ab  occasu  veniens,  pluvialibus  Haedis, 

Verberat  imber  humum ;  quam  multa  grandine  nimbi 

In  vada  praecipitant,  quum  Jupiter,  horridus  austris,      670 

Tbrquet  aquosam  hiemem,  et  coelo  cava  nubila  rumpit. 

Pandarus  et  Bitias,  Idaeo  Alcanore  creti, 
Quos  Jovis  eduxit  luco  silvestris  laeray 
Abietibus  juvenes  patriis  et  montibus  aequos, 
Portam,  quas  ducis  imperio  commissa,  recludunt,  675 
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Freti  annis  ;  ultroque  invitant  mGenibus  hostem. 

Ipsi  intus,  dextr^  ac  Isevcl,  pro  tarribus  astant, 

Armati  ferro,  et  cristis  capita  alta  corusci. 

Quales  aeriae  liquentia  flumina  circum, 

Sive  Padi  ripis,  Athesim  seu  propter  amoenum,  680 

CoDsurgant  geminae  quercus,  intonsaque  coelo 

Attollant  capita,  et  sublimi  vertioe  nutant, 

Imimpant,  aditus  Rutoli  at  videre  patentes. 

Continuo  Qnercens,  et  pulcher  Aquicolus  armis, 

£t  praeceps  animi  Tmarus,  et  Mavortius  Hsmon,  685 

Agminibus  totis  aut  vers!  terga  dedere, 

Ant  ipso  porta  posuere  in  limine  vitam. 

Turn  magis  increscant  animis  discordibus  irse  ; 

Et  jam  collecti  Troes  glomerantnr  eodem, 

£t  conferre  manum  et  procurrere  longius  audent  690 

Dactori  Tumo,  diversa  in  parte  furenti, 
Turbantique  yiros,  perfertnr  nuntins,  hostem 
Fervere  csede  nova,  et  portas  praebere  patentes, 
Deserit  inceptum,  atque,  immani  concitus  ira, 
Dardaniam  ruit  ad  portam,  fratresqne  snperbos  ;  695 

£t  primnm  Antiphaten,  is  enim  se  primus  agebat, 
Tbeband  de  matre  notbam  Sarpedonis  alti, 
Conjecto  stemit  jaculo :  Tolat  Itala  cornus 
Aera  per  tenuem,  stomachoque  infixa  sub  altum 
Pectus  abit :  reddit  specus  atri  vulneris  undam  700 

Spumantem,  et  fixo  ferrum  in  pulmone  tepescit. 
Turn  Meropera  atque  Erymanta  manu,  tum  stemit  Aphid- 

num; 
Tum  Bitian  ardentero  oculis,  animisque  frementem ; 
Non  jaculo,  neque  enim  jaculo  vitam  iUe  dedisset : 
Sed  magnum  stridens  contorta  phalarica  venit,  705 

Fulminis  acta  modo  ;  quam  nee  duo  taurea  terga, 
Nee  duplici  squama  lorica  fidelis,  et  auro, 
Sustinuit :  coUapsa  ruunt  immania  membra. 
Dat  tellus  gemitum,  et  clypeum  super  intonat  ingens. 
Talis  in  Euboico  Baiarum  litore  quondam  710 
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Saxea  pila  cadit,  magnis  quam  molibas  ante 

Constructam  ponto  jaciunt ;  sic  ilia  ruinam 

Prona  trahit,  penitusque  vadis  illisa  recambit : 

Miscent  se  maria,  et  nigrse  attolluntur  arense  : 

Turn  sonitu  Procbyta  alta  tremit,  durumque  cubile        715 

Inarime  Jovis  imperils  imposita  Typhoeo. 

Hlc  Mars  armipotens  animam  viresque  LatiDis 
Addidit,  et  stimulos  acres  sub  pectore  vertit ; 
Immisitque  Fngam  Teucris,  atrumque  Timorem. 
Undique  conveniunt ;  quoniam  data  copia  pugnee,         720 
Bellatorque  animo  deus  incidit. 
Pandarus,  ut  fuso  germanum  corpore  cemit, 
Et  quo  sit  fortuna  loco,  qui  casus  agat  res, 
Portatn  vi  multa,  converso  cardine,  torquet, 
Obnixus  latis  humeris,  multosque  suorum,  725 

Mcenibus  exclusos,  duro  in  certamine  linquit ; 
Ast  alios  secum  includit  recipitque  ruentes : 
Demens  !  qui  Rutulum  in  medio  non  agmine  regem 
Viderit  irrumpentem,  ultroque  incluserit  urbi ; 
Immanem  veluti  pecora  inter  inertia  tigrim.  730 

Continuo  nova  lux  oculis  e£Pulsit,  et  arma 
Horrendum  sonuere  :  tremunt  in  vertice  cristas 
Sanguines,  clypeoque  micantia  fulmina  mittit. 

Agnoscunt  faciem  invisam,  atque  immania  membra, 
Turbati  subito  iEneadse.     Turn  Pandarus  Ingens  735 

Emicat,  et,  mortis  fraternae  fervidus  ir&, 
Effatur  :  Non  haec  dotalis  regia  Amatse ; 
Nee  muris  cobibet  patriis  media  Ardea  Turnum. 
Castra  inimica  vides :  nulla  bine  exire  potestas. 
Olli  subridens  sedato  pectore  Tumus :  740 

Incipe,  si  qua  animo  virtus,  et  consere  dextram  : 
Hie  etiam  inventum  Priamo  narrabis  Acbillen. 
Dixerat.     Ille,  rudem  nodis  et  cortice  crude, 
Intorquet,  summis  adnixus  viribus,  hastam. 
Excepere  aurae  vulnus ;  Saturnia  Juno  745 

Detorsit  veniens  ;  portseque  infigitur  basta. 
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At  non  hoc  telam,  mea  quod  vi  dextera  venat, 

Effogies :  neque  enim  is  teli  nee  vulneris  auctor. 

Sic  ait,  et  sublatam  alte  consurgit  in  ensem, 

£t  mediam  ferro  gemina  inter  tempora  frontem  750 

Dividit,  impubesque  immani  vulnere  malas. 

Fit  sonus  :  ingenti  concussa  est  pondere  tellus. 

Collapsos  artus,  atque  anna  cruenta  cerebro, 

Stemit  humi  moriens ;  atque  illi  partibus  sequis 

Hac  caput,  atque  illuc,  humero  ex  utroque  pependit.    755 

Diffugiunt  versi  trepida  formidine  Troes; 

£t,  si  continuo  victorem  ea  cura  subisset, 

Rumpere  claustra  manu,  sociosque  immittere  portis, 

Ultiaius  ille  dies  bello  gentique  fuisset : 

Sed  furor  ardentem,  caedisque  insana  cupido  760 

£git  in  adversos. 

Principio,  Phalerim  et  succiso  poplite  Gygen 
Excipit ;  bine  raptas  fugientibus  ingerit  hastas 
In  tergum  :  Juno  vires  animumque  ministrat. 
Addit  Halym  comitem,  et  confixa  Phegea  parma ;         765 
Ignaros  deinde  in  muris,  Martemque  cientes, 
Alcandmmque,  Haliumque,  Noemonaque,  Prytanimqae, 
Lyncea,  tendentem  contra,  sociosque  vocantem, 
Yibranti  gladio  connixus  ab  aggere,  dexter 
Occupat :  huic,  uno  dejectum  comminus  ictu,  770 

Cum  galei  longe  jacuit  caput.     Inde,  ferarum 
Yastatorem,  Amycum,  quo  non  felicior  aker 
Unguere  tela  manu,  ferrnroque  armare  veneno  : 
£t  Clytium  iBoliden,  et  amicum  Cretea  musis  ; 
Cretbea,  Musarum  comitem,  cui  carmina  semper  775 

£t  citharae  cordi,  numerosque  intendere  nervis  : 
Semper  equos,  atque  arma  virum,  pugnasque  canebat. 

Tandem  ductores,  audita  caede  suorum, 
Conveniunt  Teucri,  Mnestheus  acerque  Serestus  ; 
Palantesque  vident  socios,  bostemque  receptum.  780 

£t  Mnestbeus  :  Quo  deinde  fugam  ?  quo  tenditis  ?  inquit. 
Quos  alios  muros,  quae  jam  ultra  moenia  habetis  ? 
k6 
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Unus  homo,  et  vestris,  O  cives  !  undique  septus 

Aggeribus,  tantas  strages  impune  per  urbem 

Ediderit?  j^uvenum- primos  tot  miserit  Oreo?  785 

Non  infelicis  patriae,  veterumque  deonim, 

£t  magni  ^neae,  segnes,  miseretque  pudetque  ? 

Talibus  accensi  firmantur,  et  agmine  denso 

Consistunt.     Tumus  paullatim  excedere  pagn&, 

£t  fluvium  petere,  ac  partem  qase  cingitar  xindL  790 

Acrius  hoc  Teucri  clamore  incumbere  magno, 

£t  glomerare  manum :  cen  sa&vum  turba  leonem 

Cum  telis  premit  infensis ;  at  territns  ille, 

Asper,  acerba  tnens,  retro  redit ;  et  neque  terga 

Ira  dare,  aut  virtus  patitur  f  nee  tendere  contra,  795 

Ille  quidem,  hoc  cupiens,  potis  est  per  tela  virosque. 

Haud  aliter  retro  dubius  vestigia  Tumus 

Iroproperata  refert,  et  mens  exasstuat  ir4. 

Quin  etiam  bis  turn  medios  invaserat  hoste» ; 

Bis  confusa  fugS  per  muros  agmina  vertit.  800 

Sed  manus  e  castris  propere  coit  omnis  in  nnmn  ; 

Nee  contra  vires  audet  Satumia  Juno 

Sufficere  ;  aeriam  coelo  nam  Jupiter  Irim 

Demisit,  germanae  haud  roollia  jussa  ferentem, 

Ni  Tumus  cedat  Teucrorum  mcenibus  altis.  805 

Ergo  nee  clypeo  juvenis  subsistere  tantum. 

Nee  dextra,  valet :  injectis  sie  undique  telis 

Obmitur.     Strepit  assiduo  cava  tempora  cireum 

Tinnitu  galea,  et  saxis  solida  aera  fatiscunt ; 

Discussaeque  jubae  capiti ;  nee  sufficit  umbo  810 

Ictibus :  ingeminant  hastis  et  Tro^s  et  ipse 

Fulmineus  Mnestheus.     Tum  toto  corpore  sudor 

Liquitur,  et  piceum  (nee  respirare  potestas) 

Flumen  agit ;  fessos  quatit  seger  anhelitus  artus. 

Tum  demum  prasceps  saltu  sese  omnibus  armis  815 

In  fluvium  dedit :  ille  suo  cum  gurgite  flavo 

Accepit  venientem,  ac  moUibus  extulit  undis ; 

Et  laetum  sociis,  {ibluta  casde,  remisit. 
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Panditub  interea  domus  omnipotentis  Olympi, 
Conciliumque  vocat  divum  pater  atque  hominum  rex 
Sideream  in  sedem  :  terras  unde  arduus  omDes, 
Castraque  Dardanidum  aspectat,  popalosque  Latinos. 
Considunt  tectis  bipatentibus  :  incipit  ipse :  5 

Ccelicolae  magni,  quianam  sententia  vobis 
Versa  retro,  tantumque  animis  certatis  iniquis  ? 
Abnueram  bello  Italiam  concurrere  Teucris : 
Quae  contra  vetitam  discordia  ?  quis  metus  aut  hos, 
Aut  hos,  anna  sequi,  ferramque  lacessere  suasit?  10 

Adveniet  justum  pugnse,  ne  arcessite,  tempus, 
Cum  fera  Carthago  Romanis  arcibus  olim 
Exitium  magnum  atque  Alpes  immittet  apertas. 
Turn  certare  odiis,  tum  res  rapuisse  licebit : 
Nunc,  sinite ;  et  placitum  laeti  componite  foedus.  15 

Jupiter  haec  paucis  :  at  non  Venus  aurea  contra 
Fauca  refert : 

0  Pater !  O  hominum  rerumque  aetema  potestas ! 
Namque  aliud  quid  sit,  quod  jam  implorare  queamus? 
Cemis  ut.  insultent  Rutuli,  Tumusque  feratur  20 

Per  medios  insignis  equis,  tumidusque  secundo 
Marte  ruat?  Non  clausa  tegunt  jam  moenia  Teucros  : 
Quin  intra  portas,  atque  ipsis  prcelia  miscent 
Aggeribus  murorum  ;  et  inundant  sanguine  fossse. 
iEneas  ignarus  abest.     Nunquamne  levari  25 

Obsidione  sines  ?  muris  iterum  irominet  hostis 
Nascentis  Trojae,  nee  non  exercitus  alter, 
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*  Atqae  itemm  in  Teucros  ^tolis  snri^t  ab  Aipi 
Tydides.  Eqaidem  credo,  mea  Ynliieia  lestanL 
Et  tua  pn^nies  mortalia  demoror  anna !  30 

Si  sine  pace  tna,  atque  invito  numine,  Troes 
Italiam  petiere  ;  loant  peccata,  neqoe  illos 
Javeris  anxilio  :  sin,  tot  lesponsa  secati, 
Quae  Saperi  Manesqne  dabant ;  cur  nunc  tua  quiaqoam 
Vertere  jussa  potest  ?  ant  cur  nova  condere  &ta?  35 

Quid  repetam  exustas  Erydno  in  litore  classes  ? 
Quid  tempestatum  regenit  ventosque  furentes 
.£oli&  excitos  ?  aut  actam  nnbibus  Irim  ? 
Nunc  etiam  Manes  (haec  intentata  nuunebat 
Sors  lemm)  movet,  et,  superis  immissa  repente,  40 

Allecto  medias  Italum  bacchata  per  urbes. 
Nil  super  imperio  moveor :  speravimus  ista, 
Dum  fortuna  fiiit:  vincant,  quos  vinoere  mavis. 
Si  nulla  est  regio,  Teucris  quam  det  tua  conjux 
Dura  ;  per  eversae,  genitor,  fumantia  Trojse  45 

Excidia  obtestor,  liceat  dimittere  ab  armis 
Incolumem  Ascanium,  liceat  superesse  nepotem. 
^neas  sane  ignotis  jactetur  in  undis, 
£t,  quamcumque  viam  dederit  Fortuna,  sequatnr : 
Hunc  tegere,  et  dirse  valeam  subducere  pugnse.  50 

Est  Amathus,  est  celsa  Paphus,  atque  alta  Cythera, 
Idaliseque  domus  :  positis  inglorius  armis 
Exigat  hie  aevum.     Magna  ditione  jubeto 
Carthago  premat  Ausoniam  :  nihil  urbibus  inde 
Obstabit  Tyriis.     Quid  pestem  evadere  belli  55 

Juvit,  et  Argolicos  medium  fugisse  per  ignes, 
Totque  maris  vastseque  exhausta  pericula  terras, 
Dum  Latium  Teucri  recidivaque  Pergama  quaerunt  ? 
Non  satius,  cineres  patriae  insedisse  supremos, 
Atque  solum  quo  Troja  fuit  ?  Xanthum  et  Simoenta       60 
Redde,  oro,  miseris ;  iterumque  revolvere  casus 
Da,  pater,  Iliacos  Teucris.     Tum  regia  Juno, 
Acta  furore  gravi :  Quid  me  alta  silentia  cogis 
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Rumpere,  et  obductmn  verbis  vnlgare  dolorem  ? 

Mnean  hominum  qaisqaam,  diviimque,  sabegit  65 

Bella  sequi,  aut  hostem  regi  se  inferre  Latino? 

Italiam  fatis  petiit  auctoribus ;  esto : 

Cassandrae  impulsus  fariis :  num  linquere  castra 

Hortati  sumus,  aut  vitam  committere  veotis  ? 

Num  puero  summum  belli,  num  credere  muros ;  70 

Tyrrhenamque  fidem,  aut  gen  tea  agitare  quietas  ? 

Quis  deus  in  fraudem,  quae  dura  potentia  nostri 

Egit?  ubi  hie  Juno,  demissave  nubibus  Iris? 

Indignum  est,  Italos  Trojam  circumdare  flammis 

Nascentem,  et  patrii  Turnum  consistere  terra,  75 

Cui  Pilumnus  avus,  cui  diva  Venilia  mater : 

Quid,  face  Trojanos  atr&  vim  ferre  Latinis ; 

Arva  aliena  jugo  premere,  atque  avertere  praedas  ? 

Quid,  soceros  legere,  et  gremiis  abducere  pactas  ; 

Pacem  orare  manu,  pnefigere  puppibus  arma?  80 

Tu  potes  ^nean  manibus  subducere  Graiillm, 

Proque  viro  nebulam  et  ventos  obtendere  inanes ; 

Et  potes  in  totidem  classem  convertere  nymphas : 

Nos  aliquid  Rutulos  contra  juvisse,  nefandum  est  ? 

Mneas  ignarus  abest ;  ignarus  et  absit :  85 

Est  Paphus,  Idaliumque  tibi ;  sunt  alta  Gythera : 

Quid  gravidam  bellis  urbem  et  corda  aspera  tentas  ? 

Nosne  tibi  fluxas  Phrygiae  res  vertere  fundo 

Conamur?  nos?  an  miseros  qui  Troas  Achivis 

Objecit  ?  quae  causa  fuit,  consurgere  in  arma  90 

Europamque  Asiaraque,  et  foedera  solvere  furto  ? 

Me  duce  Dardanius  Spartam  expugnavit  adulter  ? 

Aut  ego  tela  dedi,  fovive  Cupidine  bella? 

Turn  decuit  metuisse  tuis :  nunc  sera  querelis 

Hand  justis  assurgis,  et  irrlta  jurgia  jactas.  95 

Talibus  orabat  Juno  ;  cunctique  fremebant 
Coelicolae  assensu  vario  :  ceu  flamina  prima 
Cum  deprensa  fremunt  silvis,  et  caeca  volutant 
Muimura,  venturos  nautis  prodentia  ventos. 
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Turn  Pater  omnipotens,  reram  cui  eumma  potestas,       100 

Infit.     £o  dicente,  deum  domus  alta  silescft, 

Et,  tremefacta  solo,  tellos ;  .silet  arduus  aether ; 

Turn  Zephyr!  posuere ;  premit  placida  sequora  pontus. 

Accipite  ergo  animis  atque  haec  mea  figite  dicta. 

Quandoquidem  Ansonios  conjnngi  fcedere  Teucris  105 

Haud  licitum,  nee  vestra  capit  discordia  finem ; 

Qufle  caique  est  fortuna  hodie,  quam  quisque  secat  spem, 

Tros  Rutulusve  fuat,  nullo  discrimine  habebo : 

Seu,  fatis,  Italfim  castra  obsidione  tenentur, 

Sive  errore  malo  Trojae,  monitisque  sinistris.  1 10 

Nee  Rutulos  solvo.     Sua  caique  exorsa  laborem 

Fortunamque  ferent :  rex  Jupiter  omnibus  idem : 

Fata  yiam  invenient.     Stygii  per  flumina  fratris, 

Per  pice  torrentes,  atrdque  voragine,  ripas, 

Annuit,  et  totum  nutu  tremefecit  Olympum.  115 

Hie  finis  fandi.     Solio  turn  Jupiter  aureo 

Surgit,  coelicolse  medium  quern  ad  limina  ducunt 

Interea  Rutuli  portis  circum  omnibus  instant 
Stemere  csede  viros,  et  mcenia  cingere  fiammis : 
At  legio  ^neaddm  vallis  obsessa  tenetur;  120 

Nee  spes  uUa  fugse.     Miseri  stant  turribus  altis 
Nequidquam,  et  rar&  muros  dnxere  corond, 
Asius  Imbrasides,  Hicetaoniusque  Thymoetes, 
Assaracique  duo,  et  senior  cum  Castore  Thymbris, 
Prima  acies.     Hos  germani  Sarpedonis  ambo,  125 

Et  Claras,  et  Themon,  Lyci&  comitantur  ab  alt&. 
Fert  ingens,  toto  connixus  corpore,  saxum, 
Haud  partem  exiguam  montis,  L3fTnessiu8  Acmon, 
Nee  Clytio  genitore  minor,  nee  firatre  Menestheo. 
Hi  jaculis,  illi  certant  defendere  saxis,  ISO 

Molirique  ignem,  nervoque  aptare  sagittas. 
Ipse  inter  medios.  Veneris  justissima  cura, 
Dardanius  caput  ecce  !  puer  detectus  honestum, 
Qualis  gemma,  micat,  fulvum  quse  dividit  auram, 
Aut  coUo  decuB,  aut  capiti ;  yel  quale  per  artem  135 
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InclusuiD  buxo,  aut  Oricia  terebintho, 

Lncet  ebur :  fusos  cervix  cui  lactea  crines 

Accipit,  et  molli  subnectens  circulus  auro. 

Te  quoque  magnaninifle  viderunt,  Ismare,  gentes 

Vulnera  dirigere,  et  calamos  armare  veneno,  140 

Maeonid  generose  domo :  ubi  pinguia  culta 

Exercentque  viri,  Pactolusque  irrigat  anro.    . 

Adfuit  et  Mnestheus,  quern  puisi  pristina  Turni 

Aggere  murorum  sublimem  gloria  toll  it ; 

£t  Capys  :  hinc  nomen  Campanae  ducitur  urbi.  145 

lUi  inter  sese  duri  certamina  belli 
Contulerant :  media  ^neas  freta  nocte  secabat. 
Namque,  ut  ab  Euandro  castris  ingressus  Etruscis, 
Regem  adit,  et  regni  memorat  nomenque  genusqne ; 
Qaidve  petat,  qoidve  ipse  ferat;  Mezentius  arma  150 

Qus  sibi  conciliet,  violentaque  pectora  Tumi, 
Edocet ;  humanis  quae  sit  fiduda  rebus 
Admonet,  immiscetqne  preces.     Haud  fit  mora ;  Tarchon 
JuDgit  opes,  foedusque  ferit :  turn,  libera  fati, 
Classem  conscendit  jnssis  gens  Lydia  diviim,  155 

Extemo  commissa  duci.     iBneia  puppis 
Prima  tenet,  rostro  Phrygios  subjuncta  leones : 
Imminet  Ida  super,  profugis  gratissima  Teucris. 
Hie  magnus  sedet  ^neas,  secumqne  volutat 
Eventus  belli  varios  :  Pallasque,  sinistro  160 

Affixus  lateri,  jam  quserit  sidera,  opacas 
Noctis  iter ;  jam  quae  passus  terraque  manque. 

Pandite  nunc  Helicona,  deae,  cantusque  movete  ; 
Quae  manus  interea  Tuscis  comitetur  ab  oris 
^nean,  armetque  rates,  pelagoque  vehatur.  165 

Massicus  aerati  princeps  secat  aequora  Tigri ; 
Sed  quo  mille  manus  juvenum,  qui  moenia  Clusi, 
Quique  urbem  liquere  Cosas :  quis  tela,  sagittae, 
Corytique  leves  humeris,  et  letifer  arcus. 
Una  torvus  Abas  :  buic  totum  insignibus  armis  170 

Agmen,  et  aurato  fulgebat  ApoUine  puppis. 
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SexcentoB  illi  dederat  Fopulonia  mater 

Expertos  belli  juvenes :  ast  Ilva  trecentos 

Insula,  inexbaustis  Chalybam  genexosa  metallis. 

Tertius,  ille  bominnm  diyumque  interpres,  Asilas,         175 

Cui  pecudum  fibrae,  coeli  coi  sidera  parent, 

£t  linguse  volacram,  et  praDsagi  fdlminis  ignes, 

Mille  rapit  densos  acie  atque  borrentibas  hastis. 

Ho8  parere  jubent,  Alpbese  ab  origine,  Pisae, 

Urbs  Etrusca  solo.    Sequitur  pulcherrimus  Astur,         180 

Astor  equo  fidens,  et  versicoloribus  armis* 

Tercentum  adjiciunt,  mens  omnibus  una  sequendi, 

Qui  Caerete  domo,  qui  sunt  Minionis  in  arvis, 

Et  Pyrgi  veteres,  intempestaeque  Graviscae. 

Non  ego  te,  Liguram  ductor,  fortissime  bello,  185 

Transierim,  Cinyra,  et,  paucis  comitate,  Gupavo, 
Gujus  olorinae  surgunt  de  vertice  pennae, 
(Crimen  amor  vestrum)  formaeque  insigne  paternae. 
Namque  ferunt,  luctu  Cycnum  Pbaethontis  amati, 
Populeas  inter  frondes  umbramque  sororum  190 

Dum  canit,  et  mcestum  musa  solatur  amorem, 
Canentem  moUi  plumi  duxisse  senectam  ; 
Linquentem  terras,  et  sidera  voce  sequentem. 
Filius,  aequales  comitatus  classe  catervas, 
Ingentem  remis  Centaurum  promovet :  ille  195 

Instat  aquae,  saxumque  undis  immane  minatur 
Arduus,  et  longd  sulcat  maria  alta  carina. 

Ille  etiam  patriis  agmen  ciet  Ocnus  ab  oris, 
Fatidicae  Mantus  et  Tusci  filius  amnis. 
Qui  muros,  matrisque  dedit  tibi,  Mantua,  nomen ;         200 
Mantua,  dives  avis ;  sed  non  genus  omnibus  unum ; 
Gens  illi  triplex,  populi  sub  gente  quatemi : 
Ipsa  caput  populis  ;  Tusco  de  sanguine  vires. 
Hinc  qaoque  quingentos  in  se  Mezentius  armat, 
Quos  patre  Benaco,  velatus  arundine  glaucl^  205 

Mincius  infesta  ducebat  in  aequora  pinu. 

It  gravis  Aulestes,  centen^que  arbore  fluctus 
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Verberat  assargens  ;  spumant  yada  marmore  verso. 

Hunc  vehit  ino  mania  Triton,  et  caerala  conch& 

Exterrens  freta  :  cui  laterum  tenus  hispida  nanti  210 

Frons  hominem  prasfert,  in  pristim  desinit  alyus  ; 

Spumea  semifero  sub  pectore  marmurat  unda. 

Tot  lecti  proceres  ter  denis  navibus  ibant 

Subsidio  Trojse,  et  campos  salis  sere  secabant. 

Jamque  dies  ccelo  concesserat,  almaqne  curni  215 

Noctivago  Phcebe  medium  pulsabat  Olympum : 
iElneas,  neque  enim  membris  dat  cura  quietem, 
Ipse  sedens  clavumque  regit,  velisqae  ministrat. 
Atqne  illi,  medio  in  spatio,  chorus  ecce !  suarum 
Occurrit  comitum  :  nymphae,  quas  alma  Cybebe  220 

Numen  habere  maris,  nymphasque  e  nayibus  esse, 
Jusserat,  innabant  pariter,  fluctusque  secabant, 
Quot  prius  seratse  steterant  ad  litora  prorse. 
Agnoscunt  longe  regem,  lustrantque  choreis. 
Quarum  quae  fandi  doctissima,  Cymodocea  225 

Pone  sequens,  dextrf^  puppim  tenet,  ipsaque  dorso 
Eminet,  ac  laeva  tacitis  subremigat  undis. 
Tnm  sic  ignarum  alloquitur :  Vigilasne,  deiim  gens, 
^nea  ?  vigila,  et  velis  immiite  rudentes. 
Nos  sumus,  Idaese  sacro  de  vertice  pinus,  230 

Nunc  pelagi  nymphae,  classis  tua.     Perfidus  ut  nos 
Praecipites  ferro  Rutnlus  flamiiftque  premebat, 
Rupimus  invitae  tua  vincula,  teque  per  asquor 
Quaerimus.     Hanc  Genetrix  fadem  miserata  refecit, 
Et  dedit  esse  deas,  aevumque  agitare  sub  undis.  235 

At  puer  Ascanius  muro  fossisque  tenetur, 
Tela  inter  media,  atque  horrentes  Marte  Latinos. 
Jam  loca  jussa  tenet  forti  permixtus  Etrusco 
Areas  eques.     Medias  illis  opponere  turmas, 
Ne  castris  jungant,  eerta  est  sententia  Tumo.  240 

Surge  age,  et  Aurora  socios  veniente  vocari 
Primus  in  arma  jube,  et  clypeum  cape,  quem  dedit  ipse 
Invictum  ignipotens,  atque  oras  ambiit  auro. 
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Crastina  lax,  inea  si  non  irrita  dicta  put&ris, 

Ingentes  Rutulse  spectabit  csedis  acervos.  245 

Dixerat ;  et  dextr&  discedens  impulit  altam, 
Haud  ignara  modi,  pappim  :  fugit  ilia  per  undas 
Ocior  et  jaculo,  et  ventos  sequante  sagitti. 
Inde  aliae  celerant  cursus.     Stupet  inscius  ipse 
Tros  Anchisiades  :  animos  tamen  omine  tollit.  250 

Turn  breviter,  supera  aspectans  convexa,  precatur  : 
Alma  parens  Idaea  deiim,  cni  Dindyma  cordi, 
Turrigeraeqne  urbes,  bijugiqne  ad  frena  leones  ; 
Tu  mihi  nunc  pugnas  princeps,  ta  rite  propinques 
Augurium,  Phrygibusque  adsis  pede,  diva,  secando.      255 
Tantum  effatus  ;  et  interea  revoluta  ruebat 
Maturd  jam  luce  dies,  noctemque  fugirat. 

Principio  sodis  edicit,  signa  sequantur, 
Atque  animos  aptent  armis,  pugnaeque  parant  se. 
Jamque  in  conspectu  Teucros  habet,  et  sua  castra,         260 
Stans  celsl^  in  puppi :  clypeum  cum,  deinde,  sinistra 
Extulit  ardentem.     Clamorem  ad  sidera  tollunt 
Dardanidae  e  muris  :  spes  addita  suscitat  iras : 
Tela  manu  jaciunt :  quales  sub  nubibus  atris 
Strymonias  dant  signa  grues,  atque  aethera  tranant         265 
Cum  sonitu,  fugiuntque  notos  clamore  secundo. 
At  Rutulo  regi,  ducibusque  ea  mira  videri 
Ausoniis ;  donee  versas  ad  Iftora  puppes 
Respiciunt,  totumque  allabi  classibus  aequor. 
Ardet  apex  capiti,  cristisque  a  vertice  flamma  270 

Funditur,  et  vastos  umbo  vomit  aureus  ignes : 
Non  secus,  ac  liquid^  si  quando  nocte  cometae 
Sanguinei  lugubre  rubent ;  aut  Sinus  ardor 
Ille,  sitim  morbosque  ferens  mortalibus  aegris, 
Nascitur,  et  laevo  contristat  lumine  coelum.  275 

Haud  tamen  audaci  Turno  fiducia  cessit 
Litora  praecipere,  et  venientes  pellere  terr&. 
Ultro  animos  tollit  dictis,  atque  increpat  ultro : 
Quod  votis  opt&stis,  adest,  perfringere  dextrll. 
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In  maniuc..  xvfars  ipse,  viri.     Nunc  conjugis  esto  280 

Quisque  suae,  tectique  memor ;  nunc  magna  referto 
Facta,  patrum  laudes.     Ultro  occurramus  ad  undam, 
Dum  trepidi,  egressique  labant  vestigia  prima. 
Audentes  Fortuna  juvat. 

Hsec  ait ;  et  secum  versat,  quos  ducere  contra,  285 

Yel  quibus  obseseos  j>ossit  concredeie  muros. 

Interea  ^neas  socios  de  puppibus  altis 
Pontibus  exponit :  multi  servare  recursus 
Languentis  pelagi,  et  brevibus  se  credere  saltu ; 
Per  remos  alii.     Speculatus  litora,  Tarcbon,  290 

Qua  vada  non  spirant,  nee  fracta  remurmurat  unda, 
Sed  mare  inoffensum  crescenti  allabitur  asstu, 
Advertit  subito  proras,  sociosque  precatur : 
Nunc,  O  lecta  manus !  validis  incumbite  remis ; 
Tollite,  ferte  rates ;  inimicam  findite  rostris  295 

Hanc  terram,  sulcumque  sibi  premiat  ipsa  carina. 
Frangere  nee  tali  puppim  statione  recuso, 
Arrepta  tellure  semel.     Quas  talia  postquam 
Effatus  Tarcbon,  socii  consurgere  tonsis, 
Spumantesque  ratM  arvis  inferre  Latinis  ;  300 

Donee  rostra  tenent  siccum,  et  sedere  carinas 
Omnes  innocuas.     Sed  non  puppis  tua,  Tarcbon : 
Namque,  infiicta  vadis,  dorso  dum  pendet  iniquo, 
Anceps  sustentata  diu,  fluctusque  fatigat: 
Solvitur,  atque  viros  mediis  exponit  in  undis ;  305 

Fragmina  remorum  quos  et  fiuitantia  transtra 
Impediunt,  retrabitque  pedem  simul  unda  relabens. 

Nee  Turnum  segnis  retinet  mora  :  sed  rapit  acer 
Totam  aciem  in  Teucros,  et  contra  in  litore  sistit. 
Signa  canunt.     Primus  turmas  invasit  agrestes  310 

£neas,  omen  pugnae,  stravitque  Latinos, 
Occiso  Tberone,  virum  qui  maximus  ultro 
^nean  petit :  buic  gladio,  perque  aerea  suta, 
Per  tunicam  squalentem  auro,  latus  baurit  apertum. 
Inde  Licban  ferit,  exsectum  jam  matre  perempt&,  315 
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£t  tibi,  Phoebe,  sacrum,  casus  evadere  ferri 

Quod  licuit  parvo.     Nee  longe  Cissea  darum, 

Immanemque  Oyan,  steraeutes  agmina  clavd, 

Dejecit  leto :  nihil  iUos  Herculis  anna, 

Nee  validas  juvere  manus,  genitorque  Melampus,  320 

Alcidse  comes,  usque  graves  dum  terra  labores 

Prsebuit.     Ecce  !  Pharo,  voces  dum  j^tat  inertes. 

Intorquens  jaculum,  clamanti  sistit  in  ore. 

Tu  quoque,  fiaventem  primi  lanugine  malas, 

Dum  sequeris  Clytium  infelix,  nova  gaudia,  Cydon»       325 

Dardanii  stratus  dextr4,  securus  amorum, 

Qui  juvenum  tibi  semper  erant,  miserande,  jaceres ; 

Ni  fratrum  stipata  cohors  foret  obvia»  Phorci 

Progenies,  septem  numero,  septenaque  tela 

Conjiciunt :  partim  galei  dypeoque  resultant  330 

Irrita  ;  deflexit  partim  stringentia  corpus 

Alma  Venus.     Fidum  ^neas  affiitur  Achaten  : 

Suggere  tela  mihi ;  non  ullum  dextera  frustra 

Torserit  in  Rutulos,  steterunt  qu«  in  corpora  Graium 

Iliacis  campis.     Tum  magnam  corripit  hastam,  335 

£t  jacit :  ilia  volans  clypei  transverbeiat  sera 

Mseonis,  et  thoraca  simul  cum  pectore  rumpit. 

Huic  frater  subit  Alcanor,  fratremque  ruentem 

Sustentat  dextr& :  trajecto  missa  lacerto 

Protenus  hasta  fiigit,  servatque  cruenta  tenoxem  ;  340 

Dexteraque  ex  humero  nervis  moribunda  pependit. 

Tum  Numitor,  jaculo  fratris  de  oorpore  rapto, 

^nean  petiit ;  sed  non  et  figere  contra 

Est  licitum  ;  magnique  femur  perstrinxit  Achatae. 

Hie  Curibus,  fidens  primsevo  corpore,  Clauaua  345 

Advenit,  et  rigidi  Dryopem  ferit  eminus  hast& 
Sub  mentum,  graviter  pressd ;  pariterque  loquentis 
Vocem  animamque  rapit,  tnjecto  gutture :  at  ille 
Fronte  ferit  terram,  et  crassum  vomit  ore  cruorem. 
Tres  quoque  Threidos  Boreae  de  gente  8uprem&,  350 

Et  tres,  quos  Idas  pater,  et  patria  Ismara  mittit, 
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Per  varios  stemit  casus.     Accurrit  Halesus, 

Aaruncseque  mauus  ;  subit  et  Neptunia  proles, 

Insignis  Messapus  equis.     Expellere  tendant 

Nunc  hi,  nunc  illi  :  certatur  limine  in  ipso  355 

Ausonise.     Magno  discordes  aethere  vend 

Prcelia  ceu  toUunt,  animis  et  viribus  asquis : 

Non  ipsi  inter  se,  non  nubila,  non  mare  cedant ; 

Anceps  pugna  diu ;  stant  obnixa  omnia  contra. 

Hand  aliter  Trojanae  acies,  aciesque  Latinse  360 

Concurmnt :  hseret  pede  pes,  densusqae  viro  vir. 

At,  parte  ex  alia,  qua  saxa  rotantia  late 

Impulerat  torrens,  arbustaque  diruta  ripis, 

Arcadas,  insuetos  acies  inferre  pedestres, 

Ut  vidit  Pallas  Latio  dare  terga  sequaci ;  365 

Aspera  quis  natura  loci  dimittere  quando 

Suasit  equos ;  unum  quod  rebus  restat  egenis, 

Nunc  prece,  nunc  dictis  virtutem  accendit  amaris  : 

Quo  fugitis,  socii?  per  tos,  et  fortia  facta. 

Per  ducis  Euandri  nomen,  deyictaque  bella,  370 

Spemque  meam,  patriae  quae  nunc  subit  aemula  laudi, 

Fidite  ne  pedibus ;  ferro  rumpenda  per  hostes 

Est  via.     Qua  globus  ille  vir&m  densissimus  urguet ; 

Hac  vos,  et  Pallanta  ducem,  patria  alta  reposdt. 

Numina  nulla  premunt :  mortali  urguemur  ab  hoste      375 

Mortales  :  totidem  nobis  animae  manusque. 

Ecce  !  marls  magnd  claudit  nos  objice  pontus : 

Deest  jam  terra  fugae.     Pelagus,  Trojamne  petemus  ? 

Haec  ait,  et  medius  densos  prorumpit  in  hostes. 

Obvius  huic  primum,  fatis  adductus  iniquis,  380 

Fit  Lagus  :  hunc,  magno  vellit  dum  pondere  saxum, 
Intorto  figit  telo,  discrimina  costis 
Per  medium  qua  spina  dabat ;  hastamque  receptat 
Ossibus  haerentem.     Quern  non  super  occupat  Hisbo, 
nie  quidem  hoc  sperans :  nam  Pallas  ante  ruentem,      385 
Dum  furit,  incautum  crudeli  morte  sodalis, 
Ezdpit ;  atque  ensem  tamido  in  pulmone  recondit 
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Hinc  Sthelenum  petit,  et  Rhoeti  de  gente  vetQ8t& 

Anchemolum,  thalamos  ausum  incestare  novercae. 

Vos  etiam,  gemini»  Rutolis  cecidistis  in  arvis,  390 

Daucia,  Laride  Thymberque,  simiUinia  proles, 

Indiscreta  suis  gratusque  parentibas  error. 

At  nunc  dura  dedit  vobis  discrimina  Pallas : 

Nam  tibi,  Thymbre,  caput  Euandrius  abstulit  ensis  ; 

Te  decisa  suum,  Laride,  deztera  quserit,  395 

Semianimesque  micant  digiti,  ferrumqae  retractant. 

Arcadas,  acoensos  monita,  et  praedara  tuentes 
Facta  viri,  mixtus  dolor,  et  pudor  armat  in  hostes. 
Turn  Pallas  bijugis  fugientem  Rboetea  praeter 
Trajidt.     Hoc  spatium,  tantumque  morse  fuit  Ilo ;        40O 
Ilo  namqne  procul  validam  direxerat  bastam : 
Quam  medius  Rhceteus  interdpit,  optime  Teathra, 
Te  fugiens,  firatremque  Tyren ;  curruque  volutos 
Caedit  semianimis  Rutulorum  calcibus  anra, 
Ac,  velut,  optato  ventis  aestate  coortis,  405 

Dispersa  iramittit  silvis  incendia  pastor ; 
CorreptiB  subito  mediis,  extenditur  una 
Horrida  per  latos  ades  Yulcania  campos  : 
Ille  sedens  yictor  flammas  despectat  ovantes  : 
Non  aliter  socium  virtus  colt  omnis  in  unum,  410 

Teque  juvat,  Palla.     Sed,  bellis  acer,  Halesus 
Tendit  in  adversos,  seque  in  sua  coUigit  arma  : 
Hie  mactat  Ladona,  Pheretaque,  Demodocumque ; 
Strymonio  dextram  fulgenti  deripit  ense, 
Elatam  in  jugulum ;  saxo  ferit  ora  Tboantis,  415 

Ossaque  dispersit,  cerebro  permixta  cruento. 
Fata  canens  silvis  genitor  celllrat  Halesum  : 
Ut  senior  leto  canentia  lumina  solvit, 
Injeoere  manum  Parcae,  telisque  sacr&runt 
Euandri.     Quern  sic  Pallas  petit  ante  precatos :  420 

Da  nunc,  Tbybri  pater,  ferro,  quod  missile  libro» 
Fortunam,  atque  viam  duri  per  pectus  Halesi ; 
Haec  arma,  exuviasque  viri,  tua  quercus  habebit. 
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Aadiit  ilia  deus :  dum  texit  Imaona  Halesus, 

Arcadio  infelix  telo  dat  pectus  inermum.  425 

At  non  caede  vlri  tanta  perterrita  Lausus, 
Pars  ingens  belli,  sinit  agmina :  primus  Abantem 
Oppositum  interimit,  pugnse  nodumque  moramque. 
Stemitur  Arcadiae  proles ;  stemuntur  Etrusci ; 
£t  vos,  O !  Graiis  imperdita  corpora,  Teucri.  430 

Agmina  concurrunt  ducibusque  et  viribus  aaquis. 
Extremi  addensent  acies  :  nee  turba  moveri 
Tela  manusque  sinit.     Hinc  Pallas  instat,  et  urguet ; 
Hinc  contra  Lausus ;  nee  multum  discrepat  aetas  ; 
Egregii  forma  ;  sed  quis  fortuna  negarat  435 

In  patriam  reditus.     Ipsos  concurrere  passus 
Haud  tamen  inter  se  magni  regnator  Olympi : 
Mox  iUos  sua  fata  manent  majore  sub  hoste. 

Interea  soror  alma  monet  succedere  Lauso 
Tumum,  qui  volucri  curru  medium  secat  agmen.  440 

Ut  vidit  socios :  Tempus  desistere  pugnae  ; 
Solus  ego  in  Pallanta  feror ;  soli  mibi  Pallas 
Debetur  :  cuperem  ipse  parens  spectator  adesset. 
Haec  ait ;  et  socii  cesserunt  aequore  jusso. 
At,  Rutulum  abscessu,  juvenis  tum,  jussa  superba         445 
Miratus,  stupet  in  Turno,  corpusque  per  ingens 
Lumina  volvit,  obitque  truci  procul  omnia  visu ; 
Talibus  et  dictis  it  contra  dicta  tyranni : 
Aut  spoliis  ego  jam  raptis  laudabor  opimis, 
Aut  leto  insigni.     Sorti  pater  asquus  utrique  est.  450 

ToUe  minas.     Fatus,  medium  procedit  in  aequor : 
Frigidus  Arcadibus  coit  in  praecordia  sanguis. 
Desiluit  Tumus  bijugis  ;  pedes  apparat  ire 
Comminus.     Utque  leo,  speculd  cum  vidit  ab  alta 
Stare  procul  campis  meditantem  in  proelia  taurum,         455 
Advolat ;  baud  alia  est  Tumi  venientis  imago. 

Hone  ubi  contiguum  missae  fore  credidit  bastae, 
Ire  prior  Pallas,  si  qua  fors  adjuvet  ausum 
Viribus  imparibus  ;  magnumque  ita  ad  aetbera  fatur ; 

L 
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Per  patris  hospitiam,  et  mensas  quas  advesa  adfstl,       460 

Te  precor,  Alcide,  coeptis  ingentibus  adsis : 

Cernat  semineci  sibi  me  rapere  arma  cruentai 

Victoremque  ferant  morientia  lumina  Tumi. 

Audiit  Alcides  jaYeaem,  magoumque  aub  imo 

Corde  premit  gemitum,  lacrimasque  effundit  inanet.      465 

Turn  Genitor  natum  dictis  affiitur  amicis : 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies :  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus 

Omnibus  est  vitas;  sed  famam  extendere  factis. 

Hoc  virtutis  opus.     Trojae  sub  moenibus  altia 

Tot  gnati  cecidere  deum  :  quin  occidit  una  470 

Sarpedon,  mea  progenies.     Etiam  sua  Tumum 

Fata  vocant,  metasque  dati  pervenit  ad  setvi* 

Sic  ait,  atque  oculos  Rutulorum  rejicit  arvis. 

At  Pallas  magnis  emittit  viribua  hastam, 
Vaginaque  cava  fulgentem  deripit  enaem.  475 

Ilia  volans»  humeri  surgunt  qua  tegmina  aummai 
Incidit ;  atque,  viam  clypei  molita  per  oras^ 
Tandem  etiam  magno  strinxit  de  corpora  Tumi. 
Hie  Turnus  ferro  praefixum  robur  acuto 
In  Pallanta,  diu  librans,  jacit»  atque  ita  fatur :  480 

Aspice  num  mage  sit  nostrum  penetrabile  telam. 

Dixerat ;  at  dypeum,  tot  ferri  terga»  tot  teria. 
Cum  pellis  totiens  obeat  cbrcumdata  tauri, 
Vibranti  medium  cuspia  transverberat  ictu» 
Loricaeque  moras,  et  pectua  perforat  ingena*  485 

Ille  rapit  calidum  frustra  de  vulnexe  telum : 
Una  e^demque  vid  sanguis  animusque  sequuntur. 
Corruit  in  vulnus :  sonitum  super  arma  dedere  : 
Et  terram  hoatilem  moriena  petit  ore  cruento. 
Quem  Turnus  super  asaiatena :  490 

Arcadea,  hseC)  inquit»  memorea  mea  dicta  leferte 
Euandro :  Qualem  meruit,  Pallanta  remitto : 
Quisquis  honos  tumuli,  quidquid  solameu  humandi  eat, 
Largior:  baud  illi  stabunt  ^neia  parvo 
Hospitia.     Et  laevo  pxesait  pede,  talia  fatua,  495 
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Exanimeni)  rapiens  immania  pondera  baltei, 

Impressumque  ne&s ;  xink  sub  nocte  jugali 

Caesa  manus  jufenmn  foede,  thalamique  craenti : 

QtasB  Clonus  Eury tides  multo  caslaverat  auro; 

Quo  nunc  Tumus  ovat  spolio,  gaudetque  potitus.  500 

Nescia  mens  hominum  fati,  sortisque  futures, 

£t  servare  modum,  rebus  sublata  secundis ! 

Turao  tempus  erit,  raagno  cum  optaverit  em  turn 

Intactum  Pallanta,  et  cum  spolia  ista  diemque 

Oderit.     At  socii  multo  gemitu  lacrimisque,  505 

Impositum  scnto,  referunt  Pallanta,  frequentes 

0  dolor,  atque  decus  magnum,  rediture  parent! ! 

Hsc  te  prima  dies  bello  dedit,  hsec  eadem  anfert. 

Com  tamen  ingentes  Rutolomm  linquis  acervos ! 

Nee  jam  &ma  mall  tanti,  sed  certior  auctor  510 

AdTolat  ^neas,  tenui  discrimine  leti 
Esse  suos  ;  tempus  versis  succurrere  Teucris. 
Proxima  quseque  metit  gladio,  latumque  per  agmen 
Ardens  limitem  agit  ferro ;  te,  Tnrne,  superbum 
Caede  nova,  quserens.     Pallas,  Euander,  in  ipsis  515 

Omnia  sunt  oculis,  mensse  quas  ad  vena  primas 
Tunc  adiit,  dextraeque  datae.     Sulmone  creatos 
Quatuor  hie  juvenes  ;  totidem,  quos  educat  Ufens, 
Viventes  rapit,  inferias  quos  immolet  umbris, 
Captivoque  rogi  perfundat  sanguine  flammas.  520 

Inde  Mago  procul  infensam  contenderat  hastam  : 
Jlle  astu  subit ;  at  tremebunda  supervolat  hasta ; 
Et,  genua  amplectens,  effatur  talia  supplex : 
Per  patrios  Manes  et  spes  surgentis  lull, 
Te  precor,  banc  animam  serves  natoque,  patrique.  525 

Est  domus  alta  ;  jacent  penitus  defossa  talenta 
Caelati  argenti ;  sunt  auri  pondera,  facti 
Infectique,  mihi.     Non  hie  victoria  Teucrum 
Vertitur ;  aut  anima  una  dabit  discrimina  tanta« 
Dixerat ;  JEneas  contra  cui  talia  reddit :  530 

Argenti  atque  auri  memoras  quae  multa  talenta^ 
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Gnatis  parce  tuis.     Belli  commercia  Turnus 

Sustulit  ista  prior,  jam  turn  Pallante  peremto. 

Hoc  patris  Anchisae  Manes,  hoc  sentit  lulus. 

Sic  fatus,  galeam  laev^  tenet,  atque  reflexa  685 

Cervice  orantis  capulo  tenus  applicat  ensem. 

Nee  procul  Haemonides,  Phoebi  Triviaeque  aacerdos, 
Infula  cui  sacra  redimibat  tempera  vitta, 
Totus  collucens  veste,  atque  insignibus  armis  : 
Quem  congressus  agit  campo,  lapsumque  superstans      540 
Immolat,  ingentique  umbrsl  tegit ;  arma  Serestus 
Lecta  refert  humeris,  tibi,  rex  Gradive,  tropaeum. 

Instaurant  acies,  Vulcani  stirpe  creatus, 
Caeculus,  et,  veniens  Marsorum  montibus,  Umbro  : 
Dardanides  contra  furit.     Anxuris  ense  sinistram,         645 
Et  totum  clypei  ferro  dejecerat  orbem  ; — 
Dixerat  ille  aliquid  magnum,  vimque  affore  verbo 
Crediderat,  coeloque  animum  fortasse  ferebat, 
Canitiemque  sibi  et  longos  promiserat  annos  ;-— 

Tarquitus  exsultans  contra  fulgentibus  armls,  550 

Silvicolae  Fauno  Dryope  quem  nympha  cre&rat, 
Obvius  ardenti  sese  obtulit :  ille  reducta 
Loricam,  clypeique  ingens  onus,  impedit  hasta. 
Turn  caput  orantis  nequidquam,  et  multa  parantis 
Dicere,  deturbat  terrae  ;  truncumque  tepentem  556 

Provolvens,  super  haec  inimico  pectore  fatur 
Istic  nunc,  metuende,  jace.     Non  te  optima  mater 
Condet  humo,  patrioque  onerabit  membra  sepulcro: 
Alitibus  linquere  feris  ;  aut  gurgite  mersum 
Unda  feret,  piscesque  impasti  vulnera  lambent.  560 

Protenus  Antseum  et  Lucam,  prima  agmina  Tumi, 
Persequitur  ;  fortemque  Numam,  fulvumque  Camertem, 
Magnanimo  Volscente  satum,  ditissimus  agri 
Qui  fuit  Ausonidum,  et  tacitis  regnavit  Amyclis. 
JEgaeon  qualis,  centum  cui  brachia  dicunt,  565 

Centenasque  manus,  quinquaginta  oribus  ignem 
Pectoribusque  arsisse,  Jovis  cum  fulmina  contra 
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Tot  paribus  streperet  clypeis,  tot  stringeret  enses : 

Sic  toto  ^neas  desavit  in  sequore  victor, 

Ut  semel  intepnit  macro.     Qmn  ecce !  Niphsei  570 

Quadrijuges  in  equos,  adversaqne  peetora,  tendit ; 

Atque  illi,  longe  gradientem  et  dira  frementem 

Ut  videre,  metu  versi,  retroque  raentes, 

Efiunduntque  dncem,  rapinntque  ad  litora  curras. 

Interea  bijugia  infert  se  Lucagus  albis  575 

In  medios,  fraterqoe  Liger :  sed  frater  habenis 
Flectit  equos  :  strictum  rotat  acer  Lucagus  ensem. 
Hand  tulit  ^neas  tanto  fervore  furentes  : 
Irruit,  adversaque  ingens  apparuit  hast&. 
Cui  Liger  :  580 

Non  Diomedis  equos,  nee  currum  cemis  Achilli, 
Aut  Phrygiae  campos  :  nunc  belli  finis  et  aevi 
His  dabitur  terns*     Vesano  talia  late 
Dicta  volant  Ligeri :  sed  non  et  Troius  heros 
Dicta  parat  contra :  jaculum  nam  torquet  in  hostem*     585 
Lucagus  ut,  pronus  pendens  in  verbera,  telo 
Admonuit  bijugos,  projecto  dum  pede  Isevo 
Aptat  se  pugnse  ;  subit  oras  basta  per  imas 
Fulgentis  clypei,  turn  laevum  perforat  inguen  : 
Excussus  curru  moribundus  volvitur  arvis.  590 

Quem  pius  ^neas  dictis  affatur  araaris  : 
Lucage,  nulla  tuos  currus  fuga  segnis  equorum 
Prodidit,  aut  vanse  vertere  ex  hostibus  umbrae : 
Ipse,  rotis  saliens,  juga  deseris.     Hsec  ita  fatus, 
Arripuit  bijugos.     Frater  tendebat  inertes  595 

Infelix  palmas,  curru  delapsus  eodem  : 
Per  te,  per  qui  te  talem  genuere  parentes, 
Vir  Trojane,  sine  banc  animam,  et  miserere  precantis. 
Pluribus  oranti  ^neas  :  Haud  talia  dudum 
Dicta  dabas.     Morere,  et  fratrem  ne  desere  frater.         600 
Turn,  latebras  animae,  pectus  mucrone  recludit. 

Talia  per  campos  edebat  funera  ductor 
Dardanius,  torrentis  aquae  vel  turbinis  atri 
L  3 
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More  furens.     Tandem  erumpunt,  et  castra  relinquunt, 
Ascanius  puer  et  nequidquam  obsessa  juventuB.  605 

Junonem  interea  compellat  Jupiter  ultro  : 
O  germana  mihi  atque  eadem  gratissima  codjux  ! 
Ut  rebare,  Venus  (nee  te  sententia  fallit) 
Trojanas  su$tentat  opes ;  non  vivida  bello 
Dextra  viris,  animusque  ferox,  patiensque  pericli.  610 

Cui  Juno  submissa :  Quid,  O  pulcherrime  oonjux ! 
Sollicitas  aegram,  et  tua  tristia  dicta  timentem  ? 
Si  mihi,  qu»  quondam  fuerat,  quamque  esse  decebat, 
Vis  in  amore  foret,  non  hoc*  mihi  namque  negares, 
Omnipotens,  quin  et  pugnae  subducere  Turnum,  615 

£t  Dauno  possem  incolumem  servare  parenti.        ^ 
Nunc  pereat,  Teucrisque  pio  det  sanguine  poenas. 
lUe  tamen  nostrd  deducit  origine  nomen, 
Pilumnusque  illi  quartus  pater ;  et  tua  larga 
Saepe  manu  multisque  oneravit  limina  donis.  620 

Cui  rex  setherii  breyiter  sic  fatus  Olympi : 
Si  mora  praesentis  leti,  tempusque,  caduco 
Oratur  juveni,  meque  hoc  ita  ponere  sentis ; 
Tolle  fugd  Turnum,  atque  instantibus  eripe  fatis. 
Hactenus  indulsisse  vacat.     Sin  altior  istis  625 

Sub  precibus  venia  ulla  latet,  totumque  moveri, 
Mutarique,  putas  helium  ;  spes  pascis  inanes, 
Et  Juno  allacrimans  :  Quid,  si,  quae  voce  gravaris, 
Mente  dares ;  atque  haec  Turno  rata  vita  maneret  ? 
Nunc  manet  insontem  gravis  exitus  ;  aut  ^o  veri         630 
Yana  feror.     Quod  ut  O  !  potius  formidine  fals^ 
Ludar,  et  in  melius  tua,  qui  potes,  orsa  reflectas ! 

Haec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  coelo  se  protenus  alto 
Misit,  agens  hiemem,  nimbo  succincta,  per  auras ; 
Iliacamque  aciefh,  et  Laurentia  castra,  petivit,  635 

Turn  dea  nube  cav&  tenuem  sine  viribus  umbram 
In  faciem  JSneae,  visu  mirabile  monstrum  ! 
Dardaniis  omat  telis ;  clypeumque  jubasque 
Divini  assimulat  capitis  ;  dat  inania  verba, 
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Dat  sine  menfe  sonum,  gressosqae  effingit  euntis :        640 

Morte  obita  qnales  famm  est  volitare  figuias, 

Aut  quae  sopitos  deludunt  somnia  sensus. 

At  primas  keta  ante  acies  exsultat  imago, 

Initatqne  Tiium  telis,  et  voce  laoesdt. 

Instat  cui  Turnus,  stridentemqae  eminas  hastam  645 

Conjidt :  ilia  dato  vertit  vestigia  tergo. 

Turn  vero  Mneaok  aversum  at  cedere  Turntts 

Credidity  atqae  animo  spem  tarbidas  hausit  inanem  : 

Quo  fugis,  MaesL  t  thalamoa  ne  desere  paotos  : 

Hac  dabitur  dextii  tellos  qusesita  per  nndas.  650 

Talia  vociferans  sequitor,  stiictamque  coniscat 

Mucronem ;  nee  feire  videt  sua  gandia  rentos. 

Forte  ratis,  celsi  conjoneta  erepidine  saxi, 
Expositis  stabat  scalis,  et  ponte  parato ; 
Qua  rex  Glausinis  advectus  Osinius  oris.  655 

Hue  sese  trepida  .^nese  fugtentis  imago 
Conjicit  in  latebras :  nee  Turnus  segnior  instat ; 
Exsuperatque  moras,  et  pontes  tranalit  altos. 
Vix  proram  atdgerat :  rumpit  Satumia  funem, 
Avulsamque  rapit  revoluta  per  sequora  navem,  660 

Turn  levis  baud  ultra  latebras  jam  quserit  imago, 
Sed,  sublime  volans,  nabi  se  immiscuit  atrse. 
Ilium  autem  iBneas  absentem  in  proelia  posdt ; 
Obvia  multa  virAm  demittit  corpora  morti. 
Cum  Turnum  medio  interea  fert  aequore  turbo  ;  665 

Respicit,  ignarus  lerum,  ingratusque  salutis, 
Et  duplices  cum  voce  manus  ad  sidera  tendit : 
Omnipotens  genitor,  tanton  me  crimine  dignum 
Duxisti,  et  tales  yoluisti  expendere  poenas  ? 
Quo  feror?  unde  abii?  quae  me  fiiga,  quemve  reducet?  670 
Laurentesne  iteram  muros  aut  castra  videbo  ? 
Quid  manus  ilia  viriim,  qui  me  meaque  arma  secuti  ? 
Quosne,  nefas  !  omnes  infand&  in  morte  reliqui  ? 
Et  nunc  palantes  video,  gemitumque  cadentum 
Accipio.     Quid  ago  ?  aut  quae  jam  satis  ima  debiscat   675 
I.  4 
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Terra  inihi?  vos  O  potius  miserescite,  venti! 

In  rupes,  in  saxa  (volens  vos  Tumus  adoro) 

Ferte  ratem,  ssevisque  vadis  immittite  Syrtis, 

Qao  neque  me  Rutuli,  nee  conscia  fama,  sequatur. 

Haec  memorans,  animo  nunc  hue,  nune  fluctuat  illuc :  680 

An  sese  mucrone  ob  tantum  dedecus  amens 

Induat,  et  crudutn  per  costas  exigat  ensem  ; 

Fluctibus  an  jaciat  mediis,  et  litora  nando 

Curva  petat,  Teucrumque  iterum  se  reddat  in  arma. 

Ter  conatus  utramque  viam :  ter  maxima  Juno  685 

Continuit ;  juvenemque,  animo  miserata,  repressit. 

Labitur  alta  secans  fluctuque  SBStuque  secundo  ; 

£t  patris  antiquam  Dauni  defertur  ad  urbem. 

At  Jovis  interea  monitis  Mezentius  ardens 
Succedit  pugnae,  Teucrosque  invadit  ovantes.  690 

Concurrunt  Tyrrhense  acies,  atque  omnibus  uni, 
Uni  odiisque  viro,  telisque  frequentibus,  instant. 
Ille,  velut  rapes,  vastum  quse  prodit  in  sequor, 
Obvia  ventorum  funis,  expdstaque  ponto, 
Vim  cunctam  atque  minas  perfert  coelique  marisque,      695 
Ipsa  immota  manens.     Prolem  Dolichaonis,  Hebrum 
Sternit  humi,  cum  quo  Latagum,  Palmumque  fugacem  : 
Sed  Latagum  saxo,  atque  ingenti  fragmine  montis, 
Occupat  08,  faciemque  adversam  ;  poplite  Palmum 
Succiso  volvi  segnem  sinit,  armaque  Lauso  700 

Donat  habere  humeris,  et  vertice  figere  cristas. 
Kec  non  Euanthem  Phrygium,  Paridisque  Mimanta 
.^qualem,  comitemque  ;  una  quern  nocte  Theano 
In  lucem  genitori  Amyco  dedit,  et,  face  prasgnans, 
Cisseis  regina  Parim  :  Paris  urbe  paternd  705 

Occubat:  ignaram  Laurens  habet  ora  Mimanta. 

Ac,  velut  ille  canum  morsn  de  montibus  altis 
Actus  aper,  multos  Vesulus  quem  pinifer  annos 
Defendit,  multosque  palus  Laurentia,  silv4 
Pastus  arandinea,  postquam  inter  retia  ventum  est,       710 
Substitit,  infremuitque  ferox»  et  inhorruit  armos; 
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Nec  cuiqaam  irasci,  propiasve  accedere,  virtus; 
Sed  jaculis  tutisque  procul  clamoribus  instant : 
nie  aatem  impavidus  partes  cunctatur  in  omnes, 
Dentibus  infrendens,  et  tergo  decutit  hastas.  715 

Hand  aliter,  justae  quibus  est  Mezentius  irse, 
Non  nlH  est  animus  stricto  concurrere  ferro  : 
Missilibus  longe,  et  vasto  clamore,  lacessunt. 

Yenerat  antiqnis  Corythi  de  finibus  Acron, 
Grains  homo,  infectos  linquens  profagus  hymeneeos :      720 
Hunc  ubi  miscentem  longe  media  agmina  vidit, 
Porpureum  pennis,  et  pactae  conjugis  ostro ; 
Impastus  stabula  alta  leo  cea  ssepe  peragrans, 
Saadet  enim  vesana  fames;  si  forte  fugacem 
Conspexit  capream,  ant  suigentem  in  comua  cervum,    725 
Gaudet,  hians  immane,  comasque  arrexit,  et  haeret 
Visceribus  super  incumbens  :  lavit  improba  teter 
Ora  cruor : 

Sic  ruit  in  densos  alaeer  Mezentius  hostes. 
Stemitur  infelix  Acron,  et  calcibus  atram  730 

Tundit  huitium  exspirans,  infractaque  tela  cruentat. 

Atque  idem  fugientem  hand  est  dignatus  Oroden 
Stemere,  nee  jactd  csecum  dare  cuspide  vulnus  : 
Obvius  adversoque  occurrit,  seque  viro  vir 
Contulit;  baud  furto  melior,  sed  fortibus  armis.  735 

Tum  super  abjectum  posito  pede  nixus,  et  hastd : 
Pars  belli  baud  temnenda,  viri,  jacet  altus  Orodes. 
Conclamat  socii  Isetum  pseana  secuti. 
lUe  autem  exspirans :  Non  me,  quicnmque  es,  inulto, 
Victor,  nee  longum  IsDtabere :  te  quoque  fata  740 

Prospectant  paria,  atque  eadem  mox  arva  tenebis. 
Ad  quern  subridens  mixtd  Mezentius  ira: 
Nunc  morere  ;  ast  de  me  divum  pater  atque  hominum  rex 
Viderit.     Hoc  dicens,  eduxit  corpore  telum. 
Olli  dura  quies  oculos  et  ferreus  urguet  745 

Somnus;  in  setemam  clauduntur  lumina  noctem. 

Csedicus  Alcathoum  obtruncat,  Sacrator  Hydaspen  ; 
l5 
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Partheniumque  Rapo,  et,  praeduram  viribus,  Orsen; 
Messapus  Cloniumque,  Lycaoniamque  Ericeten ; 
Ilium  infrenia  equi  lapsa  tellore  jacentem,  750 

Hunc  peditem  pedes.     £t  Lydas  proceaserat  Agis  : 
Queiii  tamen,  hand  expen»  Valerus,  Tirtutia  avitfle, 
Dejicit ;  at  Throniom  Salius,  Saliumque  Nealces, 
Insignis  jaculo,  et  longe  fallente  sagittcu 

Jam  gravis  seqoabat  1  actus  et  mutua  Mayors  755 

Funera :  caedebant  paiiter,  pariterque  ruebant, 
Victores  victiqoe :  neque  his  fuga  nota»  neque  illis. 
Di  Jovis  in  tectis  iram  miserantur  iuaaem 
Amborum,  et  taotos  mortalibus  esse  labores  : 
Hinc  Venus,  bine  contra  spectat  Satiirnia  Juno ;  760 

Pallida  Tisiphone  media  inter  millia  saevit. 

At  vero,  ingentem  quatiens,  Mezentiua»  haatam, 
Turbidus  ingreditur  oampo.     Quam  magnua  Orion> 
Cum  pedes  incedit  medii  per  maxima  Nerei 
Stagna,  viam  scindens,  bumero  sapereminet  undas  ;       765 
Auty  summis  referens  annosam  montibus  omum« 
Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit : 
Talis  se  vastia  infert  Mezentius  armis. 
Huic  contra  ^neas,  speculatus  in  agmine  loUgo, 
Obvius  ire  parat.     Manet  imperterritus  ille,  770 

Hostem  magnanimum  opperiens,  et  mole  suft  atat  { 
Atque  oculis  spatium  emensus,  quantum  satis  baatse  : 
Dextra,  mihi  deua,  et  telum  quod  missile  libroi 
Nunc  adsint :  voveo  prsedonis  corpora  raptis 
Indutum  spoliis  ipsum  te,  Lause,  tropasum  775 

^ne».     Dixit ;  stridentemque  eminus  hastam 
Injicit :  ilia  volans  clypeo  est  excussa,  proeulqoe 
Egregium  Antoren  latus  inter  et  ilia  figit; 
HercuUs  Antoren  comitem,  qui,  missus  ab  Ai^s» 
Haeserat  Euandro,  atque  Ital&  consederat  urbe*  780 

Stemitur  infelix  alieno  vulnere,  coelumque 
Aspicit,  et  dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos. 
Turn  pius  iBneas  hastam  jadt :  ilia  per  orbem 
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JEre  cayum  tnplid,  per  linea  tei^a,  tribusqae, 

Transiit,  intextum  tauris  opus,  imaque  sedit  785 

Inguine  ;  sed  vires  haad  pertalit.     Ocius  ensem 

iSneas,  viso  Tyxriieni  sanguine  isetus, 

Eripit  a  femine,  et  trepidanti  fervidus  instat. 

Ingemuit  cari  graviter  genitoris  amoie, 

Ut  vidit,  Lausus ;  laerimseqne  per  ora  Tolutae*  790 

Hie  mortis  durse  casum,  toaque  optima  fKsta* 
Si  qua  fidem  tanto  est  operi  latura  Tetustas, 
Non  equidem,  nee  te,  juvenis  memorande,  silebo. 

lUe,  pedem  referens,  et  inutilis,  inque  Ugattts, 
Cedebat,  dypeoque  inimicum  hastile  trahebat :  795 

Prorupit  juvenis,  seseque  immiscuit  armis ; 
Jamque  assurgentis  dextrft,  piagamqne  ferentis, 
JSneae  subiit  mucronem,  ipsumque  moiando 
Sustinait :  socii  magno  clamore  sequantor, 
Dum  genitor  nati  parm&  protectos  abiret ;  800 

Telaque  conjiciaot,  proturbantque  eminus  hostem 
Missilibus.     Fnrit  w£neas,  tectasque  tenet  se. 
Ac  velut,  efftts&  si  quando  grandine  nimbi 
Prsecipitant,  omnis  campis  diffiigit  arator, 
Omnis  et  agricola ;  et  tnt&  latet  arce  viator,  805 

Aut  amnis  ripis,  aut  alti  fomice  saxi, 
Dum  pluit  in  terris ;  ut  possint,  sole  reducto, 
Exercere  diem :  sic,  obrutus  nndiqne  telia, 
£neas  nubem  belli,  dum  detonet  omnis, 
Sustinet,  et  Lausum  increpitat,  Lausoque  minatur  :       810 
Quo,  moriture,  mis,  majoraque  viribns  audes  ? 
Fallit  te  incautum  pietas  tua.     Nee  minus  ille 
Exsultat  demens ;  sssvse  jamque  altins  irn 
Dardanio  surgunt  duetori,  extremaque  Lauso 
Parcse  fila  legunt :  validum  namque  exigit  ensem         815 
Per  medium  ^neas  juvenem,  totumque  recondite 
Transiit  et  parmam  mucro,  levia  anna  minacis, 
£t  tunicam,  molli  mater  quam  neverat  auro ; 
Implevitque  sinum  sanguis  :  turn  vita  per  auras 
L  6 
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Concessit  moesta  ad  Manes,  corpusque  reliquit.  820 

At  vero,  ut  vultum  vidit  morientis,  et  ora, 
Ora  modis,  Anchisiades,  pallentia  miris  ; 
Ingemuit  miserans  graviter,  dextramque  tetendit; 
£t  men  tern  patriae  subiit  pietatis  imago. 
Quid  tibi  nunc,  miserande  puer,  pro  laudibus  istis,        825 
Quid  pius  .£neas  tantd  dabit  indole  dignum  ? 
Arma,  quibus  laetatus,  babe  tua  ;  teque  parentum 
Manibus  et  cineri,  si  qua  est  ea  cura,  remitto. 
Hoc  tamen  infelix  miseram  solabere  mortem  ; 
^neae  magni  dextra  cadis.     Increpat  ultro  830 

Cunctantes  socios,  et  terrd  sublevat  ipsum, 
Sanguine  turpantem,  comtos  de  more,  capillos. 
Interea,  genitor  Tiberini  ad  fluminis  undam 
Yulnera  siccabat  lymphis,  corpusque  levabat, 
Arboris  acclinis  trunco  :  procul  serea  ramis  835 

Dependet  galea,  et  prato  gravia  arma  quiescunt. 
Stant  lecti  circum  juvenes :  ipse,  seger,  ai^helans, 
Colla  fovet,  fusus  propexam  in  pectore  barbam  : 
Multa  super  Lauso  rogitat,  multumque  remittic, 
Qui  revocent,  mcestique  ferant  mandata  parentis,  840 

At  Lausum  socii  exanimem  super  arma  ferebant 
Flentes,  ingentem,  atque  ingenti  Tulnere  victum. 
Agnovit  longe  gemitum  prsesaga  mali  mens. 
Canitiem  multo  deformat  pulvere,  et  ambas 
Ad  coelum  tendit  palmas,  et  corpore  inhseret.  845 

Tantane  me  tenuit  yivendi,  nate,  voluptas, 
Ut  pro  me  hostili.  paterer  succedere  dextns 
Quern  genui  ?;  ;  T.u^be  base  genitor  per  vulnera  server, 
Morte  tud  vivens?     Heu  !  nunc  misero  mibi  demum 
Exitium  infelix  !  nunc  alte.vulnus  adactnm!  850 

Idem  ego,  nate,  tuum  maculavi  crimine  nomen. 
Pulsus  ob  invidiam  solio,  sceptrisque  paternis. 
Debueram  patriae  poenas,  odiisque  meorum ; 
Omnes  per  mortes  animam  sontem  ipse  dedissem. 
Nunc  vivo ;  neque  adhuc  homines,  lucemque  relinquo.  855 
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Sed  linquam.     Simul,  hoc  dicens,  attoUit  in  legram 

Se  femur ;  et,  qoamquam  vis  alto  yulnere  tardat» 

Haad  dejectus,  equum  duci  jubet.     Hoc  deens  illi, 

Hoc  solamen  erat ;  bellis  hoc  victor  abibat 

Omnibus.     Alloquitur  moerentem,  et  talibus  infit :        860 

Rhcebe,  diu,  res  si  qua  diu  mortalibus  uUa  est, 
Viximus.     Aut  hodie  victor  spolia  ilia  cruenta, 
Et  caput  ^nesB,  referes,  Lausique  dolorum 
Ultor  eris  mecum  ;  aut,  aperit  si  nulla  viam  vis, 
Occumbes  pariter.     Neqne  enim,  fortissime,  credo,        865 
Jussa  aliena  pati  et  dominos  dignabere  Teucros. 
Dixit ;  et  exceptus  tergo  consueta  locavit 
Membra,  manusque  ambas  jaculis  oneravit  acutis, 
^re  caput  fulgens,  cristdque  hirsutus  equind. 
Sic  cursum  in  medios  rapidus  dedit.     ^stuat  ingens     870 
Uno  in  corde  pud  or,  mixtoque  insaida  luctu, 
Et  Funis  agitatus  amor,  et  conscia  virtus. 
Atque  hie  ^nean  magna  ter  voce  vocavit. 

^neas  agnovit  enim,  lastusque  precatur : 
Sic  pater  ille  dedm  faciat,  sic  altus  Apollo  ;  875 

Incipias  conferre  manum. 
Tantum  effatus  ;  et  infest^  subit  obvius  hastd. 
Ille  autem  :  Quid  me,  erepto,  saevissime,  nato, 
Terres  ?  haec  via  sola  fuit,  qud  perdere  posses. 
Nee  mortem  horremus,  nee  divum  parcimus  ulli.  880 

Desine :  jam  venio  moriturus,  et  hsec  tibi  porto 
Dona  prius.     Dixit ;  telumque  intorsit  in  hostem : 
Inde  aliud  super,  atque  aliud,  figitque,  volatque 
Ingenti  gyro ;  sed  sustinet  aureus  umbo. 
Ter  circum  astantem  laevos  equitavit  in  orbes,  885 

Tela  manu  jaciens  ;  ter  secum  Troius  heros 
Immanem  aerato  drcumfert  tegmine  silvam. 
Inde,  ubi  tot  traxisse  moras,  tot  spicula  taedet 
Vellere,  et  urguetur,  pugnd  congressus  iniqud ; 
Multa  movens  animo,  jam  tandem  erumpit,  et  inter       890 
Bellatoris  equi  cava  tempora  conjicit  hastam. 
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ToUit  se  airectam  qnadnipesi  et  caldbos  mdu 

Verbeiaty  efinsamqae  equitem,  super  ipse  aeciitu% 

Implicat;  ejectoque  incombit  oemaaa,  anno. 

Clamoie  incendant  ooeliim  Troesque  Latiiiiqae.  895 

AdTolat  ffiwww,  Taginfiqae  eripit  enaem, 

£t  super  haec :  Ubi  nnnc  Mesendos  acer.  et  ilia 

Effera  vis  amini  ?     Contra  Tyrrhenns,  ut»  auras 

Sospidens,  hansit  oodmn,  mentemqne  reoepit : 

Hostis  amare,  qoid  inerepitas,  mortemque  minaris  ?       900 

Nollnm  in  caede  ne&s :  nee  sic  ad  proelia  veni ; 

Nee  tecam  mens  base  pepigit  nubi  icedera  Lausos. 

Unom  boc,  per,  si  qua  est  vietis  Tenia  hostibus,  oio  ; 

Corpus  bumo  patiaie  tegi.     Scio  aoerba  meonim 

Circumstaie  odia :  bunc,  oro,  defende  furorem ;  905 

£t  me  oonsortem  nati  concede  sepnlero. 

Haec  loquitur,  jugoloquis  band  insdus  aodpit  ensem, 

Undantique  animam  diffundit  in  anna  cmoie. 
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OcsANUH  interea  surgens  Aurora  reliquit : 

^neas,  quamquam  et  sociis  dare  tempus  hntnandii 

Fraecipitant  cane,  torbataque  funere  mens  est, 

Vota  dedm  primo  victor  solvebat  Eo5, 

Ingentem  quercum,  decisis  undiqae  ramis,  5 

Constituit  tumulo,  ftilgentiaqae  indtiit  anna, 

Mezent!  ducis  exuvias ;  tibi,  magne>  tropseum, 

Bellipotens  :  aptat  rorantes  sangaine  cristas, 

Telaque  trunca  viri,  et  bis  sex  thoraca  petitam 

Perfossumque  locis ;  clypeumque  ex  sere  sinistrse  10 

Subligat,  atque  ensem  collo  suspendit  ebamum. 

Turn  socios,  namque  omnis  eum  stipata  tegebat 

Tarba  dacum,  sic  indpiens  hortatur  ovantes : 

Maxima  res  effecta,  viri ;  timor  omnis  abesto, 

Quod  superest :  bseo  sunt  spolia,  et  de  rege  superbo        15 

Primitise  ;  manibusque  meis  Mezentius  bic  est» 

Nunc  iter  ad  regem  nobis,  mnrosque  Latinos. 

Arma  parate,  animis  et  spe  pr»samite  bellnm  ; 

Ne  qua  mora  ignaios,  ubi  primum  vellere  signa 

Annuerint  superi,-  pubemque  edacere  castris,  20 

Impediat,  segnesve  metu  sententia  tardet. 

Interea  socios,  inhumataque  corpora,  terrsB 

Mandemus ;  qui  solus  bonos  Acheronte  sub  imo  est. 

Ite,  ait  i  egregias  animas,  quae  sanguine  nobis 

Hanc  patriam  peperere  suo,  decorate  suptemis  25 

Muneribus :  moestamque  Euandri  primus  ad  nrbem 

Mittatur  Pallas,  quem,  non  virtutis  egentem, 
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Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  mersit  acerbo. 

Sic  ait  illacrimans,  recipitque  ad  limina  gressum, 
Corpus  ubi  exanimi  positum  Pallantis  Acoetes  30 

Servabat  senior ;  qui  Parrhasio  Euandro 
Armiger  ante  fuit ;  sed  non  felicibus  seque 
Turn  comes  auspiciis  caro  datus  ibat  alumno. 
Circum  omnes  famulumqne  manus,  Trojanaque  turba, 
£t  moestum  Iliades  crinem  de  more  solutae.  35 

Ut  vero  ^neas  foribus  sese  intulit  altis, 
Ingentem  gemitum  tunsis  ad  sidera  tollunt 
Pectoribus,  moestoque  immugit  regia  luctu. 
Ipse,  caput  nivei  fultum  Pallantis  et  ora 
Ut  vidit,  levique  patens  in  pectore  vulnus  40 

Cuspidis  Ausonise,  lacrimas  ita  fatur  obortis : 
Tene,  inquit,  miserande  puer,  cum  laeta  veniret, 
Invidit  Fortuna  mihi,  ne  regna  videres 
Nostra,  neque  ad  sedes  victor  veherere  paternas  ? 
Non  hsec  Euandro  de  te  promissa  parenti  45 

Discedens  dederam,  cum  me  complexus  euntem 
Mitteret  in  magnum  imperium  ;  metuensque  moneret 
Acres  esse  yiros,  cum  dura  proelia  gente. 
Bt  nunc  ille  quidem,  spe  multum  captus  inani, 
Fors  et  vota  facity  cumulatque  altaria  donis  :  50 

Nos  juvenem  exanimum,  et  nil  jam  ccelestibus  ullis 
Debentem,  yano  moesti  comitamur  honore. 
Infelix  !  nati  funus  crudele  videbis. 
Hi  nostri  reditus,  exspectatique  triumph!  ? 
Haec  mea  magna  fides  ?  At  non,  Euandre,  pudendis        55 
Vulneribus  pulsum  aspicies  ;  nee  sospite  dirum 
Optabis  nato  funus  paten     Hei  mihi!  quantum 
Praesidium,  Ausonia,  et  quantum  tu  perdis,  lule  I 

Haec  ubi  defleyit,  toll!  miserabile  corpus 
Imperat;  et,  toto  lectos  ex  agmine,  mittit  .  60 

Mille  viros,  qui  supremum  comitentur  honorem, 
Intersintque  patris  lacrimis  ;  solatia  luctus 
Exigua  ingentis,  misero  sed  debita  patri* 
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Hand  segnes  alii  crates,  et  molle  feretram, 

Arbuteis  texunt  virgis,  et  Timine  querno ;  65 

Exstrnctosque  toros  obtentu  frondis  inumbrant. 

Hie  juvenem  agresti  sublimem  stramine  ponunt : 

Qaalem,  virgineo  demessum  pollice,  florem, 

Sen  mollis  viols,  seu  languentis  hyacinthi, 

Cui  Deque  fulgor  adhuc,  nee  dum  sua  forma  reeessit ;      70 

Nee  jam  mater  alit  tellus,  viresque  ministrat. 

Tunc  geminas  vestes,  anroqne  ostroque  rigentes, 

Extulit  ^neas,  quas  illi,  laeta  laborum, 

Ipsa  suis  quondam  manibus  Sidonia  Dido 

Fecerat,  et  tenui  telas  discreverat  auro.  75 

Harum  unam  juveni  supremum  moestus  bonorem 

Induit,  arsurasque  comas  obnubit  amictu  ; 

Multaque  prasterea  Laurentis  prsmia  pugnse 

Aggerat,  et  longo  prsedam  jubet  ordine  duci. 

Addit  equos,  et  tela,  quibus  spoliaverat  hostem.  80 

Yinxerat  et  post  terga  manus,  quos  mitteret  umbris 

Inferias,  caeso  sparsums  sanguine  flammam  ; 

Indutosque  jubet  truncos  hostilibus  armis 

Ipsos  ferre  duces,  inimicaque  nomina  figi. 

Ducitur  infelix,  sevo  confectus,  Acoetes,  85 

Fectora  nunc  fcedans  pugnis,  nunc  unguibus  ora ; 

Stemitur  et  toto  projectus  corpore  terras. 

Ducunt  et  Rutulo  perfusos  sanguine  currus. 

Post  bellator  equus,  positis  insignibus,  ^thon, 

It  lacrimans,  guttisque  humectat  grandibus  ora.  90 

Hastam  alii,  galeamque,  ferunt ;  nam  cetera  Turnus 

Victor  habet.     Tum  mcesta  phalanx,  Teucrique  sequuntur, 

Tyrrhenique  omnes,  et  versis  Arcades  armis. 

Postquam  omnis  longe  comitum  processerat  ordo, 

Substitit  ^neas,  gemituque  haec  addidit  alto :  95 

Nos  alias  bine  ad  lacrimas  eadem  honida  belli 

Fata  Tocant.     Salve  aetemum  mihi !  maxime  Palla ; 

^temumque  vale  !  Nee  plura  effatus,  ad  altos 

Tendebat  muros,  gressumque  in  castra  ferebat, 
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Jamque  oratores  adennt  ex  nrbe  Latin&,  100 

Velati  ramis  oleae,  veniamqae  rogantes  ; 
Corpora,  per  campos  feno  quee  fiisa  jaoebant, 
Redderet,  ac  tamulo  sineret  snooedere  tenrse : 
Nallum  cum  yicds  certamen,  et  sethere  caasis  ; 
Faroeret  hospidbos  quondam,  soceiisque,  Tocatis*  105 

Quos  bonus  £neas,  baud  aspemanda  precantes, 
Prosequitur  Tenii,  et  verbis  bsec  insuper  addit : 
Qusenam  tos  tanto  Fortnna  indigna,  Latini, 
Implicuit  bello,  qui  nos  fugiatis  amicos  ? 
Pacem.  me  exanimis,  et  Martis  sorte  peremtis,  1 10 

Oratis  ?  equidem  et  vivis  ooncedere  vellem. 
Nee  Teni,  nisi  Fata  locum,  sedemque,  dedissent ; 
Nee  bellum  cum  gente  gero :  rex  nostra  reliquit 
Hospitia,  et  Tumi  potius  se  credidit  armis. 
JEquius  buic  Tumum  fuerat  se  opponere  morti.  115 

Si  bellum  finire  manu,  d  pellere  Teucros, 
Apparat ;  his  mecum  decuit  concnrreie  tells : 
"^x^t,  cui  vitam  deus,  aut  sua  dextra,  dedisset. 
Nunc  ite,  et  miseris  supponite  civibus  ignem. 

Dixerat  ^neas :  olli  obstupuere  silentes ;  120 

Ck>nversique  oculos  inter  se,  atque  ora,  tenebant. 
Tum,  senior,  semperque  odiis  et  cnmine,  Dranoes, 
Infensus  juveni  Tumo,  sic  ore  vicissim 
Orsa  refert :  O  hmk  ingens,  ingentior  armis, 
Vir  Trojane  1  quibus  coelo  te  laudibus  seqaem  ?  125 

Justitisene  prius  mirer,  belline  laborum? 
Nos  vero  hsec  patriam  grati  leferemus  ad  urbem ; 
£t  te,  si  qua  viam  dederit  fortuna,  Liatino 
Jungemus  regi.     Quasrat  sibi  foedera  Tumus. 
Quin  et  iatales  murorum  attollere  moles,  180 

Saxaque  subvectare  humeris  Trojana,  juyabit. 
Dixerat  hec,  unoque  omnes  eadem  ore  fremebant* 
Bis  senos  pepigere  dies ;  et,  pace  sequestrd, 
Per  silvas  Teucii,  mixtique  impune  Latini, 
Erravere  jugis.     Ferro,  sonat,  icta  bipenni,  185 
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Fraxinus ;  eyertunt  actas  ad  ddera  pinus ; 
Robora  nee  caneis  et  olentem  acindere  cednim, 
Nee  plaustris  eessant  Tectare  gemendbus  oroos. 
£t  jam  Fama  volans,  tanti  praenuntia  luetus, 
Eaandrum,  Euandrique  domos  et  mcenia,  complete         140 
Quae  modo  vietorem  Latio  Pallanta  ferebat. 
Arcades  ad  portas  ruere,  et  de  more  vetusto 
Funereas  rapuere  faces.     Lucet  via  longo 
Ordine  fiammarum,  et  late  discriminat  agros. 
Contra  turba  Phrygum  veniens  plangentia  jungunt        145 
Agmina.     Que  postquam  matres  sueoedere  tectis 
Viderunt,  mcestam  incendunt  clamoribus  urbem. 
At  non  Euandrum  potis  est  vis  ulla  tenere ; 
3ed  venit  in  medios.     Feretro  Pallanta  repdeto 
Procubuit  super,  atque  hseret,  lacrimansque  gemensque; 
Et  via  vix  tandem  voci  laxata  dolore  est:  151 

Non  haec,  O  Palla !  dederas  promissa  petenti, 
Cautius  ut  ssevo  velles  te  credere  MartL 
Hand  ignarus  eram,  quantum  nova  gloria  in  armis, 
Et  praedulce  deeus  primo  eertamine,  posset  155 

Primitise  juvenis  miseree !  bellique  propinqui 
Dura  rudimental  et,  nulli  exaudita  deorum, 
Vota,  precesque  meae  !  tuque,  O  sanetissima  eonjux  1 
Felix  morte  tua,  neque  in  huno  servata  dolorem! 
Contra  ego  vivendo  vici  mea  fata,  superstes  160 

Restarem  ut  genitor.     Troiim  aocia  anna  seeutum 
Obruerent  Rutuli  telis  !  animam  ipse  dedissem, 
Atque  hsee  pompa  domum  me,  non  Pallanta,  referret  I 
Nee  vos  arguerim,  Teucri,  nee  fbedera,  nee,  quas 
Junximus  hospitio,  dextras :  sors  ista  senectse  165 

Debita  erat  nostras.     Quod,  si  immatura  manebat 
Mors  natum ;  cassis  Volscorum  mOlibus  ante, 
Ducentem  in  Latium  Teuoros  cecidisse  juvabit. 
Quin  ego  non  alio  digner  te  funere,  Palla, 
Quam  pins  ^neas,  et  quam  magni  Phryges,  et  quam   170 
Tyrrbenique  duces,  Tyrrhenum  exercitus  omnis : 
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Magna  tropsea  ferunt,  quos  dat  tua  dextera  leto. 
Tu  quoqae  nunc  stares  immanis  troncus  in  armis, 
Esset  par  setas,  et  idem  si  robur  ab  annis, 
Tame.     Sed  infelix  Teucros  quid  demoror  armis  ?        175 
Vadite,  et  hsec  memores  regi  mandata  referte  : 
Quod  vitam  moror  invisam,  Pallante  perempto, 
Dextera  causa  tua  est ;  Tumum  gnatoque  patrique 
Quam  debere  vides.     Mentis  vacat  hie  tibi  solus, 
Fortunseque,  locus.    Non  vitae  gaudia  qu«ro;  180 

Nee  fas ;  sed  nato  Manes  perferre  sub  imos. 

Aurora  interea  miseris  mortalibus  almara 
Extulerat  lucem,  referens  opera  atque  labores 
Jam  pater  ^neas,  jam,  cunro  in  litoie,  Tarchon 
Constituere  pyras.     Hue  corpora,  quisque  suorum,        185 
More  tulere  patmm  ;  subjectisque  ignibus  atris 
Conditur  in  tenebras  altum  caligine  cesium. 
Ter  circum  accensos,  cincti  fulgentibus  armis, 
Decurrere  rogos  ;  ter  moestum  funeris  ignem 
Lustravere  in  equis ;  ululatusque  ore  dedere.  190 

Spargitur  et  tellus  lacrimis,  sparguntur  et  arma. 
It  coelo  clamorque  viriim,  clangorque  tubarum. 
Hinc  alii  spolia  occisis  derepta  Latinis 
Conjiciunt  igni,  galeas,  ensesque  decoros, 
Frenaque,  feryentesque  rotas ;  pars  munera  nota,  195 

Ipsorum  clypeos,  et  non  felicia  tela. 
Multa  boum  circa  mactantur  corpora  Morti ; 
Setigerosque  sues,  raptasque  ex  omnibus  agris 
In  flammam  jugulant  pecudes.     Tum  litore  toto 
Ardentes  spectant  socios,  semiustaque  servant  200 

Basta ;  neque  avelli  possunt,  nox  humida  donee 
Invertit  ccelum,  stellis  ardentibus  aptum. 

Nee  minus  et  miseri,  divers^  in  parte,  Latini 
Innumeras  struxere  pyras  ;  et  corpora  partira 
Multa  viriim  terras  infodiunt,  avectaque  partim  205 

Finitimos  tollunt  in  agros,  urbique  remittunt : 
Cetera,  confusseque  ingentem  caedis  acervum, 
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Nec  numero,  nee  honore  cremant ;  tunc  undiqae  Tasti 

Certatim  crebris  collucent  ignibus  agri. 

Tertia  lux  gelidam  coelo  dimoyerat  umbram :  210 

Mcerentes  altum  cinerem  et  confusa  niebant 

Ossa  focis,  tepidoque  onerabant  aggere  terrae. 

Jam  vero  in  tectis,  praedivitis  urbe  Latini, 
PrsBcipuus  fragor,  et  longi  pars  maxima  luctus. 
Hie  matres,  miserasque  nurus,  hie  eara  soronim  215 

Pectora  moerentum,  puerique  parentibus  orbi, 
Dirum  exseerantur  bellum,  Turnique  hymenseos : 
Ipsum  annis,  ipsamque  jabent  decernere  ferro, 
Qui  regnum  Italiae  et  primos  sibi  poscat  honores. 
IngraTat  haec  ssevus  Drances,  solumque  vocari  220 

Testatur,  solum  posci  in  eertamina,  Turaum. 
Multa  simul  eontra  variis  sententia  dictis 
Pro  Tumo  ;  et  magnum  reginae  nomen  obumbrat : 
Multa  virum  mentis  sustentat  fama  tropaeis. 

Hdft^  inter  motus,  medio  in  flagrante  tamultu  225 

Eeee !  super  mcesti,  magn^  Diomedis  ab  urbe» 
Legati  responsa  ferunt :  Nihil  omnibus  aetum 
Tantorum  impensis  operum  ;  nil  dona,  neque  aumm, 
Nee  magnas  valuisse  preees :  alia  arma  Latinis 
Qaaerenda,  aut  paeem  Trojano  ab  rege  petendam.  230 

Deficit  ingenti  luctu  rex  ipse,  Latinus : 
Fatal  em  ^nean  manifesto  numine  ferri, 
Admonet  ira  deum,  tumulique  ante  ora  recentes. 
Ergo  coneilium  magnum,  primosque  suorum, 
Imperio  accitos,  alta  intra  limina  eogit.  235 

01  li  convenere,  fluuntque  ad  regia  plenis 
Teeta  viis.     Sedet  in  mediis,  et  maximus  aevo, 
Et  primus  sceptris,  haud  laeta  fronte,  Latinus. 
Atque  hie  legatos,  ^tol4  ex  urbe  remissos, 
Quae  referant,  fim  jubet,  et  responsa  reposeit  240 

Ordine  cuneta  suo.     Tum  facta  silentia  linguis, 
Et  Venulus,  dieto  parens,  ita  farier  infit : 

Vidimus,  O  cives  1   Diomedem,  Argivaque  castra  ; 
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Atque,  iter  emen$i«  casus  superaTimus  omnes, 
Contigimusqae  manum  qa&  conddit  Ilia  telliss.  245 

lUe  urbem  Argyripam*  patriae  oognomine  gentis, 
Victor  Gargani  condebat  lapygis  anris. 
Postquam  introgressi»  et  coram  data  copia  fandi, 
Munera  praeferimust  nomen  patriamque  docemus ; 
Qui  bellum  intulerint,  quae  causa  attraxerit  Aipos*         250 
Auditis  ille  haoc  placido  sic  reddidit  ore : 
O  fortunatae  gentesi    Satumia  regna, 
Antiqui  Ausonii,  quae  vos  fortuna  quietos 
SoUicitat,  suadetque  igiiota  laoessere  bella  ? 
Quicumque  Iliacos  fenro  violavimus  agros  255 

(Mitto  ea,  quae  muris  bellando  exhansta  sub  aids ; 
Quos  Simois  premat  ille  Tiros),  infanda  per  orbem 
Supplicia,  et  scelerum  poenas  expendimus  omnes, 
Vel  Priamo  miseranda  xnanus  :  scit  triste  Mineryas 
Sidus,  et  Euboioae  cautes,  ultorque  Caphereus.  260 

Militid  ex  illi  diversum  ad  litus  abacti, 
Atrides  Protei  Menelaus  adusque  columnas 
Exsulat,  iEtnsBOs  Tidit  Cyclopas  Ulixes. 
Regna  Neoptoiemi  referaro,  versosque  Penates 
Idomenei  ?    Libycone  habitantes  litore  Locros  ?  265 

Ipse  Mycenaeus,  magnorum  ductor  Achiyum, 
Conjugis  infandae,  prima  inter  limina,  dextri 
Oppetiit;  devictam  Asiam  subsedit  adulter. 
Invidisse  deos,  patriis  ut  redditus  aris 
Conjugium  optatum,  et  pulehram  Calydona,  Tiderem  ?  270 
Nunc  etiam  horribili  ristt  portenta  sequtmtur, 
£t  sodi  amissi  petierunt  aethera  pennis, 
Fluminibusque  yagantur,  ayes  ;  heu  dira  meorum 
Supplicia  !  et  scopulos  lacrimosis  yocibus  implent. 
Haec  adeo  ex  illo  mihi  jam  speranda  fiierunt  275 

Tempore,  cum  ferro  ceelestia  corpora  demens 
Appetii,  et  Veneris  violavi  yulnere  dextram. 
Ne  yero,  ne  me  ad  tales  impellite  pugnas : 
Nee  mihi  cum  Teucris  nlbun  post  eruta  bellum 
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Pergama,  nee  vetemm  memini  laetorve  malonim*  280 

Munera,  quae  patriis  ad  me  portatis  ab  oris, 

Yertite  ad  ^nean.     Stetimus  tela  aspera  contra, 

Contnlimnsque  manus :  experto  credite,  quantos 

In  clypeum  assorgat,  quo  turbine  torqneat  hastam. 

Si  duo  praeterea  tales  Idsea  tnlisset  285 

Terra  vires,  ultro  Inachias  Tenlaset  ad  orbes 

Dardanus,  et  versis  lugeret  Grraecia  iatis. 

Quidquid  apud  dorse  cessatum  est  mcenia  Trojse, 

Hectoris  ^neaeqae  mann  victoria  Graiitm 

Hassit,  et  in  decumum  vestigia  retulit  annum.  290 

Ambo  animis,  ambo  insignes  praestantibus  armis : 

Hie  pietate  prior.     Cocant  in  fcedera  dextrae, 

Qua  datur :  aat,  armis  concorrant  arma,  cavete. 

Et  responsa  simnl  quae  sint,  rex  optime,  regis 
Audisti,  et  quae  sit  magno  sententia  bello.  295 

Vix  ea  legati ;  variusque  per  ora  cueurrit 
Ausonidum  turbata  fremor :  ceu  saxa  mbrantur 
Cum  rapidos  amnes,  fit  dauso  gui^te  murmur, 
Vicinaeque  fremnnt  ripae  crepttantibus  undis. 
Ut  primum  placati  animi,  et  trepida  ora  quierunt,  300 

Praefatus  divos,  solio  rex  infit  ab  alto : 

Ante  equidem  summa  de  re  statuisse,  Latini, 
Et  vellem,  et  fuerat  melius ;  non  tempore  tali 
Cogere  concilium,  cum  mures  assidet  bostis. 
Bellum  importunnm,  cives,  cum  gente  deorum,  305 

Invictisque  viris,  gerimus,  quos  nulla  fatigant 
Proelia,  nee  victi  possunt  absistere  ferro. 
Spem  si  quam  adscitis  ^tolum  habuistis  in  armis, 
Ponite :  spes  sibi  quisque :  sed,  baec  quam  angusta,  videtis. 
Cetera  qua  rerum  jaceant  perculsa  ruind,  310 

Ante  oculos  interque  manus  sunt  omnia  vestras. 
Nee  quemquam  incuso  :  potuit  quae  plurima  virtus 
Esse,  fuit :  toto  certatum  est  corpore  r^ni. 
Nunc  adeo,  quae  sit  dubiae  sententia  menti, 
Expediam,  et  pancis  (animos  adbibete)  docebo.  315 
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Est  antiquus  ager  Tusco  mihi  proximus  amni, 

Longus  in  occasum,  fines  saper  usque  Sicanos  : 

Aurund  Rutulique  serunt,  et  vomere  duros 

Exercent  colles,  atque  horum  asperrima  pascunt. 

Hflec  omnis  regio,  et  celsi  plaga  pinea  montis,  820 

Cedat  amicitifle  Teucroram  ;  et  foederis  aequas 

Dicamus  leges,  sociosque  in  regna  vocemus : 

Considant,  si  tantus  amor,  et  moenia  condant. 

Sin  alios  fines  aliamque  capessere  gentem 

Est  animus,  possuntque  solo  decedere  nostro ;  325 

Bis  denas  Italo  texamus  robore  naves, 

Seu  plures  complere  valent :  jacet  omnis  ad  undam 

Materies  :  ipsi  numerumque,  modumque,  carinis         , 

PrsBcipiant ;  nos  sera,  manus,  navalia,  demus. 

Praeterea,  qui  dicta  ferant,  et  fcedera  firment,  330 

Centum  oratores  primd  de  gente  Latinos 

Ire  placet,  pacisque  manu  praetendere  ramos; 

Munera  portantes,  aurique  eborisque  talenta 

Et  sellam,  regni,  trabeamque,  insignia  nostri. 

Consulite  in  medium,  et  rebus  succurrite  fessis.  335 

Tum  Drances,  idem  infensus,  quern  gloria  Tumi 
Obliquft  invidii  stimulisque  agitabat  amaris, 
Largus  opum,  et  lingu4  melior,  sed  frigida  bello 
Dextera,  consiliis  habitus  non  futilis  auctor, 
Seditione  potens;  genus  huic  matema  superbum  310 

Nobilitas  dabat,  incertum  de  patre  ferebat ; 
Surgit,  et  his  onerat  dictis  atque  aggerat  iras. 

Rem  nuUi  obscuraro,  nostrse  nee  vocis  egentem, 
Consulis,  O  bone  rex  I  Cuncti  se  scire  fatentur, 
Quid  fortuna  ferat  populi ;  sed  dicere  mussant.  345 

Det  libertatem  fandi,  flatusque  remittat, 
Cujus  ob  auspicium  infaustum,  moresque  sinistros 
(Dicam  equidem  licet  arma  mihi,  mortemque,  minetur), 
Lumina  tot  cecidisse  ducum,  totamque  videmus 
Consedisse  urbem  luctu  ;  dum  Troia  tentat  350 

Castra,  fugas  fidens,  et  coelum  territat  armis* 
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Unum  etiam  donis  istis,  quse  plarima  mitti 

Dardanidis  dicique  jabes»  anum,  optime  regam, 

Adjicias ;  nee  te  ullius  Tiolentia  vincat, 

Quin  natam  egregio  genero,  dignisque  hymenasis,  355 

Des»  pater,  et  pacem  hanc  aeterno  foedere  firmes. 

Quod,  si  tantas  habet  mentes  et  pectora  terror ; 

Ipsum  obtestemur,  veniamque  oremus  ab  ipso  : 

Cedat ;  jas  proprium  regi,  patriseque,  remittat. 

Quid  miseros  toties  in  aperta  pericula  civea  d60 

Projicis,  O !  Latio  caput  horum,  et  causa,  malorum  ? 

Nulla  salus  bello  :  pacem  te  poscimus  omnes, 

Tume ;  simul  pads  solum  inviolabile  pignus. 

Primus  ego,  invisum  quem  tu  tibi  fingis,  et  esse 

Nil  moror,  en  !  supplex  venio  :  miserere  tuorum,  365 

Pone  animos,  et  pulsus  abi«     Sat  funera  fusi 

Vidimus,  ingentes  et  dei^olaTimus  agros. 

Aut,  si  fama  movet,  si  tantum  pectore  robur 

Condpis,  et  si  adeo  dotalis  regia  cordi  est ; 

Aude,  atque  adversum  fidens  fer  pectus  in  hostem.        370 

Sdlicet,  ut  Turno  contingat  regia  conjux, 

Nos,  animae  viles,  inhumata  infletaque  turba, 

Stemamur  campis !     £t  jam  tu,  si  qua  tibi  vis. 

Si  patrii  quid  Martis  habes,  ilium  aspice  contra, 

Qui  vocat.  375 

Talibus  exarsit  dictis  violentia  Tumi : 
Dat  gemitum,  rumpitque  has  imo  pectore  voces  : 
Larga  quidem,  Drance,  semper  tibi  copia  fandi, 
Tum,  cum  bella  manus  poscunt ;  patribusque  vocatis 
Primus  ades.     Sed  non  replenda  est  curia  verbis,  380 

Quse  tuto  tibi  magna  volant,  dum  distinct  hostem 
Agger  murorum,  nee  inundant  sanguine  fossso. 
Proinde  tona  eloquio,  solitum  tibi ;  meque  timoris 
Argue  tu,  Drance :  quando  tot  stragis  acervos 
Teucrorum  tua  dextra  dedit,  passimque  tropseia  385 

Insignis  agros.     Possit  quid  vivida  virtus, 
Experiare  licet ;  nee  longe  sdlicet  hoates  > 

M 
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Quaerendi  nobis :  circumstant  undique  muros. 

Imus  in  adversos  ?  quid  cessas  ?  an  tibi  Mayors 

Ventosd  in  lingua,  pedibusque  fngacibus  istis,  3d0 

Semper  erit  ? 

Pulsus  ego  ?  aut  quisqnam  inerito,  foedissime,  pulsum 

Arguet,  Iliaco  tumidnm  ^ni  crescere  Thybrim 

Sanguine,  et  Euandri  totam  cum  stirpe  videbit 

Procubuisse  domum,  atque  exutos  Arcadas  armis  ?        395 

Haud  ita  me  expert!  Bitias  et  Pandarus  ingens, 

Et  quos  mille  die  victor  sub  Tartara  misi, 

Inclusus  muria,  hostilique  aggere  septus. 

Nulla  salus  bello !     Ci^iti  cane  talia,  demena, 

Dardanio,  rebusque  tuis.     Proinde  omnia  magno  400 

Ne  cessa  turbare  metu,  atque  extoUere  vires 

Gentis  bis  victse ;  contra  premere  anna  Latinu 

Nunc  et  Myrmidonum  proeeres  Pbrygia  arma  tremiacunt. 

Nunc  et  Tydidea,  et  Larisssus  Achilles! 

Amnis  et  Hadriacas  retro  fugit  Aufidus  undas !  405 

Vol,  cum  se  pavidum  contra  mea  jurgia  fingit 

Artificis  scelus,  et  fbrmidine  crimen  acerbat. 

Numquam  animam  talem  dextr4  bin  (absiste  raoveri) 

Amittes  :  habitet  tecum,  et  sit  pectore  in  isto. 

Nunc  ad  te,  et  tua  magna,  pater,  consulta  reverter.    410 
Si  nullam  nostris  ultra  spem  ponis  in  armis ; 
Si  tam  deserti  sumus,  et  semel  agmine  verso 
Funditus  occidimus,  neque  habet  Fortuna  regreesum ; 
Oremus  pacem,  et  dextras  tendamus  inertes. 
Quamquam,  O!  si  solitse  quidquam  virtutis  adesaet,     415 
Ille  mihi  ante  alios  fortunatusque  laborura, 
Egregiusque  animi,  qui,  ne  quid  tale  videret, 
Procubuit  rooriens,  et  humum  semel  ore  momordit. 
Sin  et  opes  nobis,  et  adhuc  intacta  juveatusi 
Auxilioque  urbes  Itals,  popnlique^  supersunt ;  420 

Sin  et  Trojanis  cum  miilto  gloria  venit 
Sanguine  ;  sunt  illis  sua  funera,  parque  per  omaes 
Tempestas :  cur  indecores  in  limine  prime 
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Deficimus  ?  car  ante  tabam  tremor  occapat  artus  ? 

Mnlta  dies,  varnqne  labor  mtitabilis  sevi,  425 

Retulit  in  melius ;  multos  altema  revisens 

Lusit,  et  in  soHdo  rursas  Fortuna  loeavit. 

Non  erit  anxilio  nobis  ^Stolus,  et  Arpi : 

At  Messapus  erit,  felixque  Tolumnius,  et,  quos 

Tot  populi  misere,  duces ;  nee  parva  sequetur  430 

Gloria  delectos  Latio,  et  Laurentibus  agris. 

Est,  et  Yolscorum  egregis^  de  gente,  Camilla, 

Agmen  agens  equkum,  et  fiorentes  sere  catervas. 

Quod,  si  me  solum  Teucri  in  certamina  poscunt, 

Idque  placet,  tantumque  bonis  communibus  obsto  ;       435 

Non  adeo  has  exosa  manus  Victoria  fugit, 

Ut  tantd  quidquam  pro  spe  tentare  recusem, 

Ibo  animis  eontra ;  vel  magnum  prsestet  Achillen, 

Factaque  Vulcani  manibus  paria  induat  arma, 

Ille  licet.     Yobis  animam  banc,  soceroque  Latino,         440 

Turnus  ego,  baud  nlli  veterum  virtute  secundus, 

Devovi.     Solum  iBneas  ?ocat.     £t  Tocet  oro: 

Nee  Drances  potius,  sive  est  base  ira  deorum, 

Morte  luat ;  sive  est  virtus  et  gloria,  tollat. 

I  Hi  haec  inter  se  dubiis  de  rebus  agebant.  445 

Certantes ;  castra  ^neas  aciemque  moyebat. 
Nnntius  ingenti  per  regia  teota  tumultu 
Ecce  !  ruit,  magnisque  urbem  terroribus  implet: 
Instructos  acie,  Tiberino  a  flumine  Teucros, 
Tyrrbenamque  manum,  totis  descendere  campis.  450 

Extemplo  turbad  aaimi,  concussaque  vulgi 
Pectora,  et  arrectse  stimulis  baud  moUibus  irs^. 
Arma  manu  trepidi  poscunt ;  firemit  arma  juventos : 
Flent  moesti,  mussantque,  patres.     Hie  undique  clamor 
Dissensu  vario  magnus  se  lollit  ad  auraa :  4^5 

Haud  secus,  atque  alto  in  lueo  cum  forte  caterv» 
Consedere  avium,  piscosove  amne  Padusss 
Dant  sonitum  ratici  per  stagna  loquacia  cyoni. 

Immo,  ait,  O  cives !  a^repto  tempore  Tumus, 
M  2 
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Cogite  conciliuixii  et  pacem  laudate  sedentes  :  460 

Illi  armis  in  regna  ruant.     Nee  plara  locutus 

Corripuit  sese,  et  tectis  citus  extulit  altis, 

Tu,  Voluse,  armari  Volscorum  edice  maniplis ; 

Due,  ait,  et  Rutuloa.     Equitem,  Messapus,  in  armis, 

£t  cum  fratre  Coras,  latis  diffundite  campis.  465 

Pars  aditus  urbis  firmet,  turresque  capessat : 

Cetera,  qua  jussd,  mecum  manus  inferat  arma. 

Ilicet  in  mufos  tot&  discurritur  urbe. 
Consilium  ipse  pater,  et  magna  incepta,  Latinus 
Deserit,  ac  tristi  turbatus  tempore  differt ;  470 

Multaque  se  incusat,  qui  non  acceperit  ultro 
Dardanium  ^nean,  generumque  adsciverit  urbi. 
Prsefodiunt  alii  portas,  aut  saxa  sudesque 
Snbveetant.     Bello  dat  signum  rauca  cruentum 
Buccina.     Tum  muros  varid  cinxere  coron&  475 

Matronse,  puerique  :  vocat  labor  ultimas  onmes. 
Nee  non  ad  templum,  summasque  ad  Palladis  arces, 
Subvehitur  magn4  matrum  regina  cater v&, 
Dona  ferens  ;  juxtaque  comes  Lavinia  viigo, 
Causa  mall  tanti,  oculos  dejecta  decoros.  480 

Succedunt  matres,  et  templum  ture  vaporant ; 
£t  moestas  alto  fundunt  de  limine  voces  : 
Armipotens,  prseses  belli,  Tritonia  virgo, 
Frange  manu  telum  Pbrygii  praedonis,  et  ipsum 
Pronum  steme  solo,  portisque  effunde  sub  altis.  485 

Cingitur  ipse  furens  certatim  in  proelia  Tumas. 
Jamque  adeo,  Rutulum  tboraca  indutus,  aenis 
Horrebat  squamis,  sarasque  incluserat  auro, 
Tempora  nudas  adhuc ;  laterique  accinxerat  ensem ; 
Fulgebatque  altft  decarrens  aureas  arce ;  490 

Exsultatque  animis,  et  spe  jam  praecipit  hostem ; 
Qualis  ubi  abruptis  fugit  prsesepia  vinclis 
Tandem  liber  equus,  campoque  potitus  aperto, 
Aut  ille  in  pastus  armentaque  tendit  equarum, 
Aut,  assuetus  aquae  perfundi  flumine  noto,  495 
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Emicat,  arrectisque  fremit  cervicibus  alte 
Luxurians ;  ladantque  jubse  per  colla,  per  armos. 

Obvia  cui,  Volscorum  acie  eomitante,  Camilla 
Occurrit,  portisque  ab  equo  regina  sub  ipsis 
Desiluit ;  quam  tota  cohors  imitata  relictis  500 

Ad  terrain  deflaxit  equis ;  turn  talia  fatur  : 
Tume,  sal  merito  si  qua  est  fiducia  forti, 
Audeo,  et  ^neadum  promitto  occurrere  tarm», 
Solaque  Tyrrhenos  equites  ire  obvia  contra. 
Me  sine  prima  manu  tentare  pericala  belli :  505 

Tu  pedes  ad  mnros  subsiste,  et  moenia  serva. 
Tumus  ad  hsec,  oculos  borrendsL  in  virgine  fixus : 
O  decus  Italiae  virgo  I  quas  dicere  grates, 
Quasque  referre,  parem  ?  sed  nunc,  est  omnia  quando 
Iste  animus  supra,  mecum  partire  laborem.  510 

MnesLSf  ut  fama  fidem  missique  reportant 
Exploratores,  equitum  levia  improbus  arma 
Prsemisit,  quaterent  campos  ;  ipse,  ardua  montis 
Per  deserta,  jugo  superans,  adventat  ad  urbem* 
Forta  paro  belli  convexo  in  tramite  silvaey  515 

Ut  bivias  armato  obsidam  milite  fauces. 
Tu  Tyrrhenum  equitem  collatis  excipe  signis ; 
Tecum  acer  Messapus  erit,  turmseque  Latinse* 
Tiburtique  manus  :  ducis  et  tu  concipe  curam. 
Sic  ait,  et  paribus  Messapum  in  proelia  dictis  520 

Hortatur,  sociosque  duces ;  et  peigit  in  hostem* 

Est  curvo  anfractu  valles,  accommoda  fraudi, 
Armorumque  doli8,-quam  densis  frondibus  atrum 
Urguet  utrimque  latus  ;  tenuis  quo  semita  ducit, 
Angustieque  ferunt  fauces,  aditusque  maligni.  525 

Hanc  super,  in  speculis,  summoque  in  vertice  montis, 
Planities  ignota  jacet,  tutique  recessus  ; 
Sen  dextrd  laevaque  velis  occurrere  pugnso ; 
Sive  instare  jugis,  et  grandia  volvere  saxa. 
Hue  juvenis  nota  fertur  regione  viarum ;  530 

Arripuitque  locum,  et  silvis  insedit  iniquis. 
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Velocem  interea,  superis  in  sedibus,  Opim, 
Unam  ex  virginibus  sociis,  sacr&que  catervl^, 
Compellabat,  et  has  tzisti  Latonia  Tooes 
Ore  dabat:  Graditur  bellum  ad  crudele  Camilla,  535 

O  virgo !  et  nostria  nequidquam  dngitur  annis, 
Cara  mihi  ante  alias :  neque  enim  novus  iste  Dianse 
Venit  amor,  subit^que  animum  dalcedine  moyit. 
Pulsus  ob  invidiam  regno,  Yiresque  snperbas, 
Privemo  antiqu^  Metabas  cum  excederet  urbe,  540 

Infantem,  fugiens  media  inter  prcelia  belli, 
Sustulit  exsilio  comitem,  matrisque  vocavit 
Nomine  CasmUlse,  mutat&  parte,  Camillam. 
Ipse,  sinu  prse  se  portans,  juga  longa  petebat 
Solorum  nemorum  :  tela  undique  saeva  premebant,        545 
£t  circumfaso  voHtabant  milite  Volsci. 
Ecce  !  fugae  medio,  summis  Amasenus  abundans 
Spumabat  ripis  ;  tantus  se  nubibus  imber 
Ruperat.     Ilk,  innate  parans,  infantis  amore 
Tardatur,  caroque  oneri  timet.     Omnia  secum  550 

Versanti  subito  vix  base  sententia  sedit : 
Telum  immane,  manu  Talid^,  quod  forte  gerebat 
Bellator,  solidum  nodis«  et  robore  oooto — 
Huic  natam,  libro  et  siivestri  sobere  clausam, 
Implicat,  atque  habilem  mediae  circumligat  hastse;         555 
Quam  dextra  ingenti  libraas,  ita  ad  aetfaera  fatur : 
Alma,  tibi  banc,  nemorum  cultrix,  Latonia  virgo. 
Ipse  pater  famulam  Toveo ;  tua  prima,  per  auras. 
Tela  tenens,  supplex  bostem  fagit.     Acoipe,  testor. 
Diva,  tuam,  quae  nunc  dubiis  eommittitur  auris.  560 

Dixit ;  et  adducto  contortum  hastile  laoerto 
Immittit :  sonuere  undae :  rapidum  super  amnem 
Infelix  fugit  in  jaculo  stridente  Camilla. 
At  Metabus,  magnft  propius  jam  urgente  caterv^, 
Dat  sese  fluvio,  atque  hastam  cum  vixgine  victor  565 

Gramineo,  donum  Triviae,  de  cespite  vellit. 
Non  ilium  tectis  uliaa,  non  moenibus,  urbes 
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Accepere,  neque  ipse  manns  feritate  dedisset : 

Pastorum  et  solis  exegit  montibus  aevum. 

Hie  natam,  in  dumis,  interque  horrentia  lustra,  570 

Armentalis  equas  mammis,  et  lacte  feriao, 

Nutribat,  teneris  immulgens  ubera  labris. 

Utque  pedam  primis  infans  vestigia  plantis 

Institerat,  jaculo  pal  mas  armavit  acuto  ; 

Spiculaque  ex  humero  parvae  suspendit,  et  arcum.         575 

Pro  crinali  auro,  pro  loogse  tegmine  pallae, 

Tigridis  exuviae  per  dorsum  a  vertice  pendent. 

Tela  manu  jam  turn  teneri  puerilia  t(M-sit, 

£t  fundam  tereti  circum  caput  ^git  haben^; 

Strymoniamque  gruem,  aut  album  dejecit  olorem.  580 

Multse  illam  frustra  Tyrrhena  per  oppida  malres 

Optavere  nurum.     Soli  contenta  Diani, 

Sternum  telorum,  et  virgin! tatis,  amorem 

Intemerata  colit.     Vellem  baud  correpta  fuisset 

Militia  tali,  conata  lacessere  Teucros :  585 

Cara  mibi,  comitumque  foret  none  una  mearam. 

Yerum  age,  quandoquidem  fatis  uiguetur  aoerbis, 

Labere,  Nympha,  polo,  finesque  in  vise  Latinos, 

Tristis  ubi  infausto  committitur  omine  pugna. 

Haec  cape,  et  ultricem  pbaretra  deprome  sagittam :        590 

Hac,  quicumque  sacrum  viol&rit  vulnere  corpus, 

Tros,  Italusve,  mibi  pariter  det  sanguine  poenas. 

Post  ego  nube  cav4  miserandae  corpus,  et  arma 

Inspoliata,  feram  tnmulo,  patriaeqne  reponam. 

Dixit :  at  ilia,  leves  coeli  delapsa  per  auras,  595 

Insonuit,  nigro  circumdata  turbine  corpus. 

At  manns  interea  muris  Trojan  a  propinquat, 
£truscique  duces,  equitumque  exercitus  omnis, 
Compositi  numero  in  turmas.     Fremit  aequore  toto 
Insultans  sonipes,  et  pressis  pugnat  habenis,  600 

Hue  obversus,  et  hue  :  turn  late  ferreus  hastis 
Horret  ager,  campique  armis  sublimibus  ardent. 
Nee  non  Messapus  contra,  celeresque  Latini, 
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£t  cam  firatre  Coras,  et  vii^is  ala  Camillae, 
Adveni  campo  apparent,  hastasqae  redactis  605 

Protendont  longe  dextria,  et  spicnla  vibrant ; 
AdventQsque  virdm,  fremitusque  ardescit  equoram. 

Jamque,  intra  jactam  tell  progressai,  nterque 
Constiterat :  snbito  emmpunt  clamore  furentesqae 
Exhortantar  equos ;  fundunt  simul  undique  tela,  610 

Crebra,  nivis  ritu,  ccslumqne  obtexitar  umbrft. 
Continuo  adversis  Tyrrbenus  et  aoer  Aconteiu, 
Connixi,  incarmnt  hastis,  primique  roinam 
Dant  sonita  ingenti,  perfiractaque  qaadrapedantam 
Pectora  pectoribus  rampant.     Excussas  Aconteos        615 
Fahninis  in  morem,  ant  tormento  ponderis  acti, 
Praedpitat  longe,  et  vitam  dispergit  in  aaras. 
Extemplo  torbatae  ades  ;  versiqae  Latini 
Rejicinnt  parmas,  et  equos  ad  moenia  vertant. 
Troes  agant :  prinoeps  tarmas  inducit  Asilas.  620 

Jamqae  propinquabant  portis,  rorsasqae  Latini 
Clamorem  tollant,  et  mollia  eolla  reflectant : 
Hi  fagiunt,  penitasqae  datis  referantar  babenis. 
Qaalis  abi,  altemo  procurrens  gar^te,  pontns 
Nunc  rait  ad  terram,  scopalosqae  snpeijadt  anda  625 

Spameas,  extremamqae  sina  perfiindit  arenam  ; 
Nunc  rapidas  retro,  atqae  sesta  revolata  resorbens 
Saxa,  fugit,  litasqae  vado  ]abente  relinqoit. 
Bis  Tusd  Rtttalos  egere  ad  moenia  versos ; 
Bis  rejecti,  armis,  respectant,  terga  tegentes.  630 

Tertia  sed  postqaam  congressi  in  proelia,  totas 
Implicuere  inter  se  ades,  l^tque  viram  vir : 
Tarn  vero  et  gemitas  morientom,  et,  sanguine  in  alto, 
Armaque  corporaque,  et,  permixti  caede  viroram, 
Semianimes  volvuntar  equi ;  pugna  aspera  saigit.         635 
Orsilocbus  Remoli,  quando  ipsum  borrebat  adire, 
Hastam  intorsit  equo,  ferrumqne  sub  aure  reliqait. 
Quo  sonipes  ictu  furit  arduus,  altaqne  jactat, 
Yulneris  impatiens,  arrecto  pectore,  crora : 
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Yolvitar  ille,  excussus,  hum!.     Catillus  loUan,  640 

Ingentemque  animis,  ingentem  corpore  et  armis, 
Dejicit  Herminium :  nudo  cui  vertice  fulva 
Csesaries,  nudique  humeri ;  nee  vulnera  terrent : 
Tantns  in  anna  patet.     Latos  hulc  hasta  per  armos 
Acta  tremit,  duplicatque  virum  transfixa  dolore.  645 

Funditur  ater  ubique  craor  :  dant  funera  ferro 
Certantes,  pulchramque  petunt  per  vulnera  mortem. 

At  medias  inter  c«des  exsultat  Amazon, 
Unum  exserta  latus  pugnse,  pharetrata  Camilla  : 
£t  nunc  lenta  manu  spargens  hastilia  denset ;  650 

Nunc  validam  dextrd  rapit  indefessa  bipennem : 
Aureus  ex  humero  sonat  arcus,  et  arma  Dianse, 
Ilia  etiam,  si  quando  in  tergum  pulsa  recessit, 
Spicula  converso  fugientia  dirigit  arcu. 
At  circum  lectse  comites,  Larinaque  virgo,  655 

Tullaque,  et,  eeratam  quatiens,  Tarpeia,  securim, 
Italides  ;  quas  ipsa  decus  sibi  dia  Camilla 
Delegit,  pacisque  bonas,  bellique,  ministras  : 
Quales  Threicise,  cum  flumina  Thermodontis 
Pulsant,  et  pictis  bellantur,  Amazones,  armis  ;  660 

Seu  circum  Hippolyten,  seu  quum  se  Martia  curru 
Penthesilea  refert,  magnoque  ululante  tumultu 
Feminea  exsultant  lunatis  agmina  peltis. 

Quem  telo  primum,  quem  postremum,  aspera  virgo, 
Dejicis  ?  aut  quot  humi  morientia  corpora  fundis  ?         665 
Eunseum  Clytio  primum  patre:  cujus  apertum 
Adversi  long&  trans verberat  abiete  pectus. 
Sanguinis  ille  vomens  rivos  cadit,  atque  cruentam 
Mandit  humum,  moriensque  suo  se  in  vulnere  versat. 
Tum  Lirim,  Pagasumque  super  :  quorum  alter,  habenas, 
Suffuso  revolutus  equo,  dum  coUigit,  alter,  671 

Dum  subit,  ac  dextram  labenti  tendit  inermem, 
Prsecipites  pariterque  ruunt.     His  addit  Amastrum 
Uippotaden  ;  sequiturque  incumbens  eminus  hastd 
Tereaque,  Harpalycumque,  et  Demophoonta,  Chromimque : 
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Qiiotque  emiisa  maau  oontorsit  spicula  virgo^  676 

Tot  Phrygii  eecidere  ^111.     Procul  Ornytus  wnam 

Ignotis  et  equo  venator  lapyge  feitur : 

Cui  pellis  latos  hnmeros,  erepta  juvenco, 

Pugnatori  operit;  caput  ingens  oris  hiatus  680 

Et  malee  texere  lupi  cum  dentibns  albis ; 

Agrestisque  manus  armat  sparus :  ipse  oaterris 

Yertitar  in  mediis,  et  toto  verdce  supra  est. 

Hunc  ilia  exceptum,  neque  enim  labor  .agmine  Yeiso, 

Trajicit ;  et  super  hsec  inimico  pectore  fatur:  685 

Silvis  te,  Tyrrhene,  feras  agitare  pntisti  ? 

Advenit  qui  vestra  dies  muliebribus  annis 

Verba  redarguerit.     Nomen  taraen,  hand  leve,  patmm 

Manibus  hoc  referes,  telo  eecidisse  Camillse. 

Protenus  Orsilochum,  et  Buten,  duo  maxima  Teocrom 
Corpora:  sed  Buten  adversum  cnspide  fixit,  691 

Loricam  galeamque  inter,  qua  eoUa  sedentis 
Lucent,  et  Isevo  dependet  parma  lacerto  : 
Orsilochum,  fugiens,  magnumque  agitata  per  orbem, 
Elndit  gyro  interior,  sequiturque  sequentem  ;  695 

Turn  validam  perque  arma  viro,  perque  ossa,  s^curim, 
Altior  exsurgens,  oranti  et  multa  precanti, 
Congeminat :  vulnus  calido  rigat  ora  cerebro. 

Incidit  huic,  subitoque  aspectu  territus  hasit 
Appenninicolae  bellator  filius  Auni,  700 

Hand  Ligurum  extremus,  dum  fallere  fata  sinebant. 
Isque,  ubi  se  nullo  jam  cursu  evadere  pugnas 
Posse,  neque  instantem  reginam  a?ertere,  cemit, 
Consilio  versare  dolos  ingressus,  et  astu, 
Incipit  hsec  :  Quid  tarn  egregium,  si  fbmina  forti  705 

Fidis  equo  ?  dimitte  fugam,  et  te  comminus  aequo 
Mecum,  crede  solo,  pugnseqne  accinge  pedestri  ; 
Jam  nosces,  ventosa  ferat  cui  gloria  fraudem. 
Dixit :  at  ilia,  furens,  acrique  accensa  dolore, 
Tradit  equum  comiti,  paribusque  resistit  in  amis,         710 
Ense  pedes  nudo,  purdque  interrita  parmft. 
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At  javenis,  vidsae  dolo  latns,  arolat  ipse, 

Haud  mora ;  ooovenisqtte  fogax  anfeitar  habenis, 

Qoadrapedemque  citum  feirata  calce  fiitigat. 

Vane  Ligus,  frastnqae  aniinis  elate  superbit,  715 

Neqaidquam  patiias  tent&sti  Inbricas  artes ; 

Nee  fraus  te  incolnmem  &Uaci  perfeiet  Auno. 

Haec  fatur  Tirgo  ;  et  peniicibus  ignea  plantis 

Transit  equum  carsn,  frenisque  adversa  prebends 

Congreditar,  poenasqne  inimico  ex  sanguine  somit.        720 

Qaam  facile  acdpiter  saxo,  aaoer  ales,  ab  alto 

Consequitur  pennis  suUimem  in  nnbe  colambam, 

Comprensamqoe  tenet,  pedibasqae  eviscerat  nncis: 

Turn  cnior,  et  vnlsae  labuntur  ab  aethere  plamie. 

Ac  non  base  nullis,  bominnm  sator  atque  deomm,      725 
Observans  oenlis,  snnraio  sedet  altos  Olympo. 
Tyrrhenum  genitor  Tarchonem  in  prcelia  saeva 
Sascitat,  etstimuHs  baud  mollibas  injidt  iras. 
£tgo  inter  csedes,  cedendaque  agmina,  Tarcbon 
Fertur  eqno,  varuaqne  instigat  Tocibus  alas,  730 

Nomine  qoemqne  Tocans ;  reficitque  in  prodia  pnlsos : 
Quis  metus,  O  nunquam  dolitnri !  O  semper  inertes ! 
Tyrrheni  ?  quae  tanta  animis  ignavia  venit  ? 
Femina  palantes  agk,  atque  baec  agmina  vertit  ? 
Quo  ferrum,  quidve  baec  gerimus  tela  irrita  dextris  ?      735 
At  non  in  Venerem  s^nes,  noctumaque  bella ; 
Aut,  ubi  curva  cboros  indixit  tibia  Baccbi, 
Exspectare  dapes,  et  plenae  pocula  mensas : 
Hie  amor,  boe  studium  ;  dum  sacra  secundus  baruspex 
Nnntiet,  ac  lucos  vooet  bostia  pingnis  in  dtos.  740 

Haec  effattts,  eqnum  in  mcdios,  moriturus  et  ipse, 
Concitat,  et  Yenulo  adversum  se  tnrbidus  infert ; 
Dereptumque  ab  equo  dextri  eomplectitur  bostem, 
£t  gremium  ante  suum,  multa  vi  condtus,  aufert. 
Tollitur  in  coelum  clamor ;  cunctiqne  Ladni  745 

Convertere  oeiilos.     Volat  ignens  asquore  Tarcbon, 
Anna  Tirumque  feress ;  tum  snmmd  ipsius  ab  basti 
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Defringit  feiram,  et  partes  rimatur  apertas, 

Qaa  Yulnus  letale  ferat :  contra  iUe  repngnans 

Sustinet  a  jugulo  dextram,  et  Tim  viribus  exit.  750 

Utque  Tolans  alte  raptum  cum  iulva  draconem 

Fert  aquila,  implicuitque  pedes,  atqne  nnguibus  hsesit ; 

Saucias  at  serpens  sinnosa  volamina  versat, 

Arrectisqne  horret  squamis,  et  sibilat  ore, 

Arduus  insurgens:  ilia  baud  minus  nrgaet  obunco         755 

Lnctantem  rostro;  simul  aetbera  verberat  alls : 

Hand  aliter  praedam  Tibnrtam  ex  agmine  Tarcbon 

Portat  ovans.     Duds  exemplum  eventumque  secuti, 

Maeonidae  incummt.     Tarn,  fatis  debitns,  Arruns 

Velocem  jaculo  et  mult&  prior  arte  Camillam  760 

Circuit,  et,  quae  sit  fortuna  facillima,  tentat. 

Qua  se  cumque  lurens  medio  tulit  agmine  virgo  ; 

H&c  Armns  subit,  et  tacitus  vestigia  lustrat : 

Qua  victrix  redit  ilia,  pedemque  ex  hoste  reportat ; 

H&c  juvenis  fortim  celeres  detorquet  babenas.  765 

Hos  aditus,  jamque  bos  aditns,  omnemque  pererrat 

Undique  circaitum ;  et  certam  quatit  improbus  hastam. 

Forte,  sacer  Cybelae,  Cbloreus,  olimque  sacerdos, 

Insignis  longe  Pbrygiis  fulgebat  in  armis ; 

Spumantemque  agitabat  equum,  quern  pellis  aenis         770 

In  plumam  squamis,  auro  conserta,  tegebat. 

Ipse,  peregrina  fermgine  clarus,  et  ostro, 

Spicula  torquebat  Lycio  Gortynia  comu  :/ 

Aureus  ex  bumero  sonat.arcus,  et  aureaviati 

Cassida;  turn  crooeam  cblamydemque,  sinusqne  crepantes^ 

Carbaseos,  fulvo  in  nodum  collegerat  auro,  776 

Pictus  acu  tunicas,  et  barbara  tegmina  crurum. 

Hunc  virgo,  sive  ut  templis  praefigeret  arma 

Troia,  captivo  sive  ut  se  ferret  in  auro, 

Venatrix  unum  ex  omni  certamine  pugnae  780 

CsBca  sequebatur ;  totumque  incauta  per  agmen 

Femineo  praedae,  et  spoliorum,  ardebat  amore : 

Telum  ex  insidiis  qnum  tandem,  tempore  capto, 
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Concitat,  et  superos  Arruns  sic  voce  precatar  : 

Summe  deum,  sancti  custos  Soractis,  Apollo,  785 

Quern  primi  colimns,  cni  pineus  ardor  acervo 

Pascitur,  et  mediam,  freti  pietate,  per  ignem 

Cultores  multd  premirons  vestigia  prond; 

Da,  Pater,  hoc  nostris  aboleri  dedecus  armis, 

Omnipotens.     Non  exavias,  palsseve  tropseum  790 

Yirginis,  ant  spolia  alia,  peto :  mihi  cetera  laadein 

Facta  ferent     Hsec  dira  meo  dum  Tulnere  pestis 

Pulsa  cadat,  patrias  remeabo  inglorius  urbes. 

Andiit,  et  voti  Pboebas  saccedere  partem 
Mente  dedit ;  partem  volacres  dispersit  in  aaras.  795 

Stemeret  ut  subiti  turbatam  morte  Camillam, 
Annuit  oranti :  redncem  at  patria  alta  videret, 
Non  dedit ;  inque  notos  vocem  vertere  procellae. 
Ergo,  ut  missa  mann  sonitum  dedit  hasta  per  auras, 
Convertere  animos  acres,  oculosque  tulere,  800 

Cuncti  ad  reginam  Volsd.     Nihil  ipsa  nee  aure, 
Nee  sonitus,  memor,  ant  venientis  ab  sethere  teli ; 
Hasta  sub  ezsertam  donee  perlata  papillam 
Hsesit,  virgineumque  alte  bibit  acta  cruorem. 
Concurrunt  trepidae  comites,  dominamque  ruentem        805 
Suscipiunt.     Fug^t  ante  omnes  ezterritus  Arruns, 
Lsetitii,  mixtoque  metu  ;  nee  jam  amplius  hastes 
Credere,  nee  telis  oocurrere  virginis,  audet. 
Ac,  velut  iUe,  prius  quam  tela  inimica  sequantnr, 
Continuo  in  montes  sese  avius  abdidit  altos,  810 

Occiso  pastore,  lupus,  magnove  juvenco, 
Conscius  audads  focti,  caudamque,  remulcens, 
Subjedt  paTitantem  utero,  silvasque  petivit: 
Hand  secus  ex  oculis  se  turbidus  abstulit  Arruns, 
Contentusque  fiigd  mediis  se  immiscuit  armis.  815 

Ilia  manu  moriens  telum  trahit :  ossa  sed  inter 
Ferreus  ad  costas  alto  stat  vulnere  mucro. 
Labitur  exsanguis  ;  labuntur  firigida  leto 
Lumina ;  purpureus  quondam  color  ora  reliquit 
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Tarn  sic  ex  spirant  Accam,  ex  asqualibus  nnam,  820 

Alloquitur,  fida  ante  alias  quae  sola  CamiUie, 

Quicum  partiri  curas  ;  atque  hiec  ita  fatur : 

Hactenus,  Acca  soror,  potui :  nunc  vulnus  acerbom 

Conficit,  et  tenebrit  nigrescunt  omnia  circani. 

Effuge,  et  hsec.  Tarao  mandata  noyissima  perfer :  825 

Succedat  pugnse,  Trojanosque  arceat  urbe. 

Jamque  vale  !     Sixnul  his  dictis  linquebat  habenas* 

Ad  terrain  non  sponte  fluens.     Turn  frigida  toto 

Paullatim  ex  solvit  ae  corpore,  lentaque  colla, 

£t,  captum  leto,  posuit  caput,  anna  relinquena ;  830 

Vitaqae  cum  gemitu  fogit  indignata  sub  umbras. 

Turn  vero  immensus  surgens  ferit  aorea  clamor 
Sidera ;  dejecta  crudescit  pngna  Camilla ; 
Incurrunt  densi  simul  omnis  copia  Teucrum, 
Tyrrhenique  duces,  Euandrique  Arcades  alae.  835 

At,  Trivial  custos,  jam  dudum  in  montibus  Opia 
Alta  sedet  summis,  spectatque  interrita  pugnas. 
Utque  procul,  medio  juvenum  in  clamore  furentum, 
Prospexit  tristi  multatam  morte  Camillam, 
Ingemuitque,  deditque  has  imo  pectoie  Tooea :  840 

Heu !  nimium,  virgo,  nimium  crudele  luisti 
Supplicium,  Teucroa  conata  laceasere  hello ! 
Nee  tibi  desertae  in  dumis  eoluisse  Dianam 
Profuit,  aut  nostras  humero  gessisse  sagittas. 
Non  tamen  indecorem  tua  te  regina  rediquit  845 

Extreme  jam  in  morte;  neque  hoc  sine  nomine  leturo 
Per  gentes  erit;  aut  famam  paderis  inultas. 
Nam,  quicumque  tuum  violavit  vulnere  corpus, 
Morte  luet  merits.     Fuit  ingens  monte  sub  alto 
Regis  Dercenni  terreno  ex  aggere  bustum  850 

Antiqui  Lauren tis,  opac&que  ilice  tectum  : 
Hie  dea  se  primum  rapido  pulcherrima  nisu 
Sistit,  et  Arruntem  tumulo  speculatur  ab  alto. 
Ut  vidit  laetantem  animis,  ac  vana  tumentem ; 
Cur,  inquit,  diversus  abis  ?  hue  dirige  gressum,  855 
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Hue,  periture,  veni ;  capias  ut  digna  Camillse 

Prsemia.     Tune  etiam  telis  moriere  Dianie  ? 

Dixit ;  et  aurati  voluerem  Threlssa  sagittam 

Deproinsit  pharetra,  cornuque  infensa  tetendit, 

Et  dux  it  longe,  donee  curvata  ooirent  860 

Inter  se  capita,  et  manibos  jam  tangeret  aequis, 

Laevll  aciem  ferri,  dextra  nervoque  papillam. 

Extemplo  teli  stridorem,  aurasque  sonantes, 

Andiit  una  Arruna,  hssitque  in  corpore  feirum. 

Ilium  exspirantem  aoeii,  atque  extrema  gementem,        865 

Obliti,  ignoto  caroporum  in  pulvefe  linquunt: 

Opis  ad  aetherium  pennia  aofertur  Olympum. 

Prima  fugit,  domina  amissd,  levis  ala  Camillae : 
Turbati  iugiunt  Rutuli ;  fugit  acer  Atinas ; 
Disjectique  duces,  desolatique  manipli,  870 

Tuta  petunt,  et  equis  aversi  ad  moenia  tendunt. 
Nee  quisquam  instantes  Teucros,  letumque  ferentes, 
Sustentare  valet  telis,  aut  sistere  contra; 
Sed  laxos  referunt  humeris  languentibus  arcua, 
Quadrupedumque  putrem  cursu  quatit  ungula  campam. 
Yolvitur  ad  muros,  caligine  turbidus  atr&,  876 

Pulvis ;  et  e  speculis,  percussae  pectora,  matres 
Femineum  clamorem  ad  coeli  sidera  tollunt. 
Qui  cursu  portas  primi  irrupere  patentee, 
Hos  inimica  super  mixto  premit  agmine  turba :  880 

Nee  miseram  effugiunt  mortem  :  sed,  limine  in  ipso, 
Mcenibus  in  patriis,  atque  inter  tuta  domorum, 
Confixi,  exspirant  animas.     Pars  claudere  portas ; 
Nee  sociis  aperire  viam,  nee  mcenibus  audent 
Accipere  orantes  :  oriturque  miserrima  casdes  885 

Defendentum  armis  aditus,  inque  arma  ruentum. 
Exclusi,  ante  oculos  lacrimantumque  ora  parentum, 
Pars  in  prsecipites  fossas,  urgente  ruinS, 
Yolvitur;  immissis  pars  caeca  et  concita  frenis 
Arietat  in  portas,  et,  duros  objice,  postes.  890 

Ipsae  de  muris  summo  certamine  matres, 
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(Monstrat  amor  Terns  patrie),  ut  videre  Camillaniy 
Tela  mantt  trepidae  jadant ;  ac,  robore  daro, 
Stipitibtis  femun  sudibusque  imitantur  obustis 
Praecipites  ;  primaeque  mori  pro  moenibus  ardent.  895 

Interea,  Tumum  in  silvis  BflBviisimus  implet 
Nnntius,  et  juveni  ingentem  fert  Acca  tumnltnm  : 
Deletaa  Volscomm  acies,  cecidisse  Camillam, 
Ingmere  infenaos  hostes,  et  Marte  aecundo 
Omnia  corripnisse ;  metnm  jam  ad  moenia  ferri.  900 

lUe  furena,  (et  aaeva  Jovia  aic  nnmina  poacunt,) 
Deaerit  obaeaaoa  eollea,  nemora  aapera  linquit. 
Yix  e  conspectn  exierat,  campnmque  tenebat ; 
Qnum  pater  ^neas,  aaltua  ingresaua  apertos, 
Exsuperatque  jugum,  silvique  evadit  opac4.  905 

Sic  ambo  ad  muros  rapidi,  totoqne  femntur 
Agmine,  nee  long^s  inter  ae  paasibna  abannt : 
Ac  aimul  ^neaa  fumantea  pnlvere  campoa 
Prospexit  longe,  Lanrentiaque  agmina  vidit ; 
£t  aaevum  ^nean  agnovit  Tumua  in  armia,  910 

Adventumque  pedum  flatuaque  audivit  equorum. 
Continuoque  ineant  pugnaa,  et  prcelia  tentent; 
Ni  roaeua  feaaoa  jam  gurgite  Pbcebua  Ibero 
Tinguat  equoa,  noctemque,  die  labente,  reducat. 
Considunt  caatris  ante  urbem,  et  moenia  valiant.  915 
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TuRNus  nt,  infractos  adverso  Marie,  Latinos 

Defecisse  videt,  sua  nunc  protnissa  reposci, 

Se  signari  oculis  ;  ultro  implacabilis  ardet, 

Attollitque  animos.     Poenoram  qualis  in  arris, 

Saucius  ille  gravi  Tenantum  vulnere  pectus,  5 

Turn  demum  movet  arma  leo  ;  gaudetque  comantes 

Excutiens  cervice  toros ;  fixamque  latronis 

Impavidus  frangit  telum,  et  fremit  ore  cruento  : 

Haud  secus  accenso  gliscit  violentia  Tumo. 

Turn  sic  affatnr  regem,  atque  ita  torbidus  infit :  10 

Nulla  mora  in  Tumo ;  nihil  est  quod  dicta  retractent 

Ignavi  ^neadsey  nee,  quae  pepigere,  recusent. 

Congredior.     Fer  sacra,  pater,  et  concipe  fcedus. 

Aut  h4c  Dardanium  dextr4  sub  Tartara  mittam, 

Desertorem  Asiae  (sedeant,  spectentque  Latini),  15 

£t  solus  ferro  crimen  commune  refellam ; 

Aut  habeat  victos,  cedat  Lavinia  conjuSi 

Olli  sedato  respondit  corde  Latinus : 
O  praestans  animi  juvenis  !  quantum  ipse  feroci 
Virtute  exsuperas,  tanto  me  impensius  sequum  est  20 

Consulere,  atque  omnes  metuentem  expendere  casus. 
Sunt  tibi  regna  patris  Dauni,  sunt  oppida  capta 
Multa  manu ;  nee  non  aurumque,  animusque,  Latino  est: 
Sunt  alise  innuptae  Latio  et  Laurentibus  agris, 
Nee  genus  indecores.     Sine  me  haec,  haud  moUia  fatu,    25 
Sublatis  aperire  dolis ;  simul  hoc  animo  bauri. 
Me  natam  nulli  veterum  sociare  procornm 
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Fas  erat,  idque  omnes  divique,  hominesque,  canebant. 

Yictus  amore  tui,  cognato  sanguine  victus, 

Conjogis  et  moestae  Lacrimis,  vincla  omnia  rupi ;  30 

Promissam  eripui  genero ;  arnia  impia  sumsi. 

£x  illo  qui  me  casus,  quae,  Turne,  sequantur 

Bella,  vides  ;  quantos  primus  patiare  labores. 

Bis  magn4  victi  pugnA,  vix  urbe  tuemur 

Spes  Italas :  recalent  nostro  Tiberina  fluenta*  35 

Sanguine  adhuc,  campique  ingentes  ossibus  albent. 

Quo  referor  toUes  ?  quse  mentem  insania  niutat  ? 

Si  Turno  exstincto  socios  sum  adscire  paratus, 

Cur  non  incolumi  potius  certamina  tollo  ? 

Quid  consanguinei  Rutuli,  quid  cetera  dicet  40 

Italia,  ad  mortem  si  te  (Fors  dicta  refutet) 

Prodiderim,  natam  et  connubia  nostra  petentem  ? 

Respice  res  bello  varias ;  miserere  parentis 

Longsevi,  quern  nunc  moestum  patria  Ardea  longe 

Dividit.    Haudquaqnam  dictis  violentia  Turni  45 

Flectitur:  exsuperat  magis,  asgrescitque  medeado* 

Ut  primum  fari  potuit,  sic  institlt  ore  : 

Quam  pro  me  curam  geris,  banc  precor»  optime,  pro  me 

Deponas,  letumque  sinas  pro  laude  pacisci* 

Et  nos  tela,  pater,  ferrumque  baud  debile,  dextrd  50 

Spargimus ;  et  nostro  sequitur  de  vulnere  sanguis. 

Longe  illi  dea  mater  erit,  quae  nube  fugaoem 

Femineft  tegat,  et  iienis  sese  occulat  umbris. 

At  regina,  no?a  pugnse  conterrita  sorte» 
Flebat ;  et  ardentem  generum  moritura  tenebat :  55 

Turne,  per  has  ego  te  lacrimas,  per  si  quis  Amatae 
Tangit  honos  animum ;  spes  tu  nunc  una  senectae, 
Tu  requies,  miserse;  decus  imperiumque  Latini 
Te  penes ;  in  te  omnis  domus  inclinata  recumbit ; 
Unum  oro :  desiste  manum  committere  Teucris*  60 

Qui  te  cumque  manent  isto  certamine  casus, 
Et  me,  Turne,  manent.     Simul  hsec  invisa  reHnquam 
Lumina,  nee  generum  ^nean  captiva  videbo. 
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Aceepit  vocem  lacnmis  Lavinia  mati is 

Flagrantes  perfusa  ^enas :  cui  pIuiriinuB  ignem  65 

Sabjecit  rubor,  et  ealefacta  per  ora  caeurrii. 

Indam  sanguineo  Teluti  violaTerit  ostro 

Si  quis  ebur,  aut  mixta  rubent  ubi  lilia  multa 

Alba  rosa  :  tales  virgo  dabat  ore  colores. 

Ilium  turbat  amor,  figitque  la  yirgine  vullus.  70 

Ardet  In  arma  magia  ;  paucisque  affatur  Amatam : 

Ne,  quaeso,  ne  me  lacrimia,  neve  omine  tanto, 

Prosequere,  in  duii  certamina  Martis  euntem, 

O  mater !  neque  enim  Turoo  mora  libera  mortis. 

Nuntias  haec,  Idmoo,  Phrygio  mea  dicta  tyranno,  75 

Haud  placitura,  refer  :  Cum  primum  erastina  oceio, 

Puniceis  invecta  rods,  Aurora  rubebit, 

Non  Teucros  agat  io  Ratulos  :  Teucrura  anna  qaiescant, 

£t  Rutuli :  nostro  dirimamus  aangulne  bellum  ; 

lUo  qaseratur  conjux  Lavinia  eampo.  BO 

Haec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  rapidusque  in  tecta  recessit, 
Poscit  equos,  gaudetque  tueos  ante  ora  frementesi 
Pilumno  quos  ipsa  decus  dedit  Orithyia ; 
Qxi  candore  nives  anteirent,  curaibns  aoraa. 
Circumstant  proper!  aurigie*  manibuaque  lacessaat  85 

Pectora  plausa  oavis,  et  colla  comantift  peetfwt. 
Ipse  dehinc,  auro  squalantem  alboque  orichaico, 
Circumdat  loricam  bumeris ;  simul  aptat  habendo 
Ensemqne,  clypeumqae,  et  rubrse  comua  crista) : 
Ensem,  quem  Dauno  ignipotens  deus  ipse  parent!  90 

Fecerat,  et  StygiH  candentem  tinxerat  unda* 
Exin,  quae  mediis,  ingenti  annixa  columnie, 
^dibus  astabat,  validam  vi  corripit  kastam^ 
Actons  Aurunci  spolium ;  qaaasatque  trementem* 
Vociferans :  Nunc,  O  nunquam  frualrata  Toeatus .  95 

Hasta  meos !  nunc  tempus  adest;  te  maximos  Actor, 
Te  Turn!  nunc  dextra  gerit :  da  sternere  corpus, 
Loricamque  maott  Talidd  lacerare  revulsam 
Semiviri  Phrygis,  et  fosdare  in  pulvere  cxinet. 
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Vibratos  calido  ferro,  myrrb&que  madentes.  106 

His  agitur  funis  :  totoqne  ardentis  ab  ore 

ScintillflB  absistunt ;  oculis  micat  acribus  ignis  t 

Mugitus  velutd  cum  prima  in  pralia  taurus 

Terriflcos  ciet,  atqne  irasd  in  comua  tentat, 

Arboris  obnixus  tmnco ;  ventosque  lacessit  105 

Ictibus,  aut  sparsft  ad  pugnam  proludit  arend. 

Nee  minus  interea,  matemis  ssevus  in  armis, 
^neas  acuit  Martem,  et  se  susdtat  ir&, 
Oblato  gaudens  componi  foedere  bellum. 
Turn  socios,  moestique  metnm  solatur  luli,  110 

Fata  docens  ;  reg^que  jubet  responsa  Latino 
Certa  referre  viros,  et  pacis  dicere  leges. 

Postera  vix  summos  spargebat  lumine  montes 
Orta  dies,  cum  primum  alto  se  gnigite  toUunt 
Solis  equi,  lucemque  elatis  naribus  efflant;  115 

Campum  ad  certameu  magne  sub  moenibus  nrbis 
Dimensi  Rntulique  viri,  Teucrique,  parabant ; 
In  medioque  focos,  et  dis  communibus  aras 
Gramineas  :  alii  fontemque  ignemque  ferebant, 
Velati  limo,  et  verbend  tempora  yincti.  120 

Procedit  legio  Ausoniduro,  pilataque  plenis 
Agmina  se  fnndunt  portis.     Hinc  Troins  omnis, 
Tyrrhenusque»  mit  yariis  exerdtus  armis ; 
Haud  secus  instructi  ferro,  quam  si  aspera  Martis 
Pugua  Tocet     Nee  non  mediis  in  millibus  ipsi  125 

Ductores  auro  volitant  ostroque  superbi, 
£t,  genus  Assaraci,  Mnestheus,  et  fortis  Asilas, 
Et  Messapus,  equiim  domitor,  Neptunia  proles. 
Utque,  dato  signo,  spatia  in  sua  quisque  reoessit, 
Defigunt  telluri  bastas,  et  scuta  reclinant.  130 

Tum  studio  effusse,  matres,  et  vulgus  inermnm, 
Invalidique  senes,  turres  et  tecta  domomm 
Obsedere :  alii  portis  sublimibus  astant. 

At  Juno,  e  summo,  qui  nunc  Albanus  babetur, 
Tum  neque  nomen  erat,  nee  honos,  ant  gloria*  monti,    185 
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Prospiciens  tamnlo,  campam  aspectabat,  et  ambas^ 

Laorentam  Troiimqae,  ades,  arbemque  LatioL 

Extemplo  Tumi  sic  est  affata  sororem, 

Diva  deam,  stagnis  quae,  fluminibusque  sonoris, 

Praesidet;  banc  illi  rex  aetheris  altus  honorem,  140 

Jupiter,  erepta  pro  virginitate,  sacravit : 

Nympba,  decus  fluviorum,  animo  gratissima  nostro, 

Scis  ut  te  cuncds  unam,  qusBcumque  Latinae 

Magnanimi  Jovis  ingratum  ascendere  cubile, 

Praetulerim,  coelique  libens  in  parte  locarim:  145 

Disce  tuum,  ne  me  incuses,  Jutuma,  dolorem. 

Qua  visa  est  Fortuna  pati,  Parcaeque  sinebant 

Cedere  res  Latio,  Turaum,  et  tua  moenia,  texi : 

Nunc  juvenem  imparibus  video  concurrere  fatis, 

Parcarumque  dies,  et  vis  inimica,  propinquat.  150 

Non  pugnam  aspioere  banc  oculis,  non  foedera,  possum. 

Tu,  pro  germano  si  quid  praesentius  audes, 

Perge ;  decet.     Forsan  miseros  meliora  sequeutur. 

Yix  ea,  quum  lacrimas  oculis  Juturaa  profudit ; 

Terque,  quaterque,  manu  pectus  percussit  bones  turn.     155 

Non  lacrimis  hoc  tempus,  ait  Satumia  Juno  : 

Accelera;  et  fratrem,  si  quis  modus,  eripe  morti: 

Aut  tu  bella  cie,  conceptumque  excute  foedus. 

Auctor  ego  audendi.     Sic  exbortata,  reliquit 

Incertam,  et  tristi  turbatam  vulnere  mentis.  160 

Interea  reges,  ingenti  mole  Latinus 
Quadrijugo  vebitur  curru,  cui  tempora  circum 
Aurati  bis  sex  radii  fulgentia  cingunt, 
Solis  avi  specimen  ;  bigis  it  Turnus  in  albis, 
Bina  manu  lato  crispans  bastilia  ferro.  165 

Hinc  pater  ^neas,  Romanae  stirpis  origo, 
Sidereo  flagrans  clypeo  et  coelestibus  armis, 
£t  juxta  Ascanius,  magnae  spes  altera  Romas, 
Procedunt  castris  :  purl^que  in  veste  sacerdos 
Setigeri  foetum  suis,  intonsamque  bidentem,  170 

Attulit,  admovitque  pecus  flagrantibus  aris. 
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JUi,  ad  8arg6ntem  conveiBi  lumina  soleoi, 
Dant  fruges  manibus  salsas,  et  tempora  ferro 
Summa  notant  pecudmn,  pateriaqne  altaria  libant. 

Turn  piu8  ^oeas  stricto  sic  ease  precatar :  1 75 

Esto  nunc  Sol  testis,  et  h«c  mill!  Terra  vocanti, 
Quam  propter  tantos  potui  perferre  labores, 
£t  pater  omnipotens,  et  tu,  Saturnia  conjux, 
Jam  melior,  jam,  diva,  preeor  \  tuque,  inclyte  M avors, 
Cuncta  tuo  qui  Bella,  pater,  sub  numine  torques ;  180 

Fontesque,  Fluviosque,  voeo,  quasque  setlieris  alU 
Religio,  et  quas  cseruleo  sunt  numina  ponto : 
Cesserit  Ausonio  si  fors  victoria  Tumo, 
Convenit,  Euandri  victos  discedere  ad  urbem ; 
Cedet  lulus  agris ;  nee  post  arma  ulla  rebelles  1S5 

^neadae  referent,  ferrove  hstc  regna  laeessewt. 
Sin  noetnim  amnierit  nobis  Victoria  Martera, 
Ut  potius  reor,  et  potius  di  numine  fiiment; 
Non  ego  nee  Tencris  Italos  parere  jubebo, 
Nee  mibi  regna  peto :  paribus  so  legibus  aafibse  190 

Invictse  gentes  setema  in  foedeia  mittant. 
Sacra,  deosque,  dabo :  soeer  arma  Latinus  babeto ; 
Imperium  soUemne  socer  :  mibi  moenia  Tencri 
Constituent,  urbique  dabit  LaTiwia  nomen. 

Sic  prior  ^neas  ;  sequitur  sic  deinde  Latinus,  195 

Suspicions  coelum ;  tenditque  ad  sidera  dextram^ : 
Hsec  eadem,  ^nea,  Terram,  Mare,  Sidera,  jtiro, 
Latonaeque  genus  duplex,  Janumque  bi&ontera, 
Vimque  deum  infemam,  et  duri  sacraria  Ditis ; 
Audiat  haec  Genitor,  qui  foedera  falmine  sancit :  200 

Tango  aras  ;  medios  ignes,  et  numina,  testor : 
Nulla  dies  pacem  banc  Italisy  nee  fcsdera,  rumpet, 
Quo  res  cumque  eadent :  nee  rae  vis  ulla  volentem 
Avertet ;  non,  si  tellaxem  effundat  in  undas^ 
Diluvio  miscens,  oosiumqae  in  Tartara  solvat :  205 

Ut  sceptrum  boo  (dextrA  sceptrum  nam  forte  ^eiebat) 
Nunquam  fronde  levi  Aindet  viiqgolta  nee  lunbsas, 
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Cam  semel  in  silvis,  imo  de  stdrpe  Tecisam, 

Matre  caret,  posoitque  comas  et  brachia  ferre ; 

Olim  arbos  ;  nunc  artificis  maaus  sere  decoro  210 

Inclusit,  patribasque  dedit  gestare  Latdais. 

Talibus  inter  se  firmabant  fcedcra  dictisy 
Conspectu  in  medio  procerum :  tmn  rite  sacratas 
In  flam  mam  jugulant  pecades,  et  Tiscera  vivig 
Eripiunt,  cumulantque  oneratis  landbos  aras»  215 

At  vero  Rutulb  impar  ea  pugna  videri 
Jamdndom,  et  vario  misceri  pectora  motn  ; 
Tum  magis,  ut  propius  cemunt  non  viribus  sequis. 
Adjnvat,  incessu  tadto  progressns,  et  aram 
Suppliclter  venerans  demisso  lumine  Tumus,  220 

Tabentesque  genae,  et  juvenili  in  corpore  pallor. 
Quern  aimnl  ac  Jutuma  soror  crebrescere  vidit 
Sermonem,  et  yulgi  variare  labantia  corda ; 
In  medias  acies,  formam  assimulata  Camerd, 
Cui  genus  a  proavia  ingens^  clarumqae  patemse  225 

Nomen  erat  virtutisy  et  ipse  aoerrimus  armis ; 
In  medias  dat  sese  actes,  baud  nescia  rerum, 
Rnmoresque  serit  vados,  ae  taBa  htai : 
Nob  pudet,  O  Rutuli !  pro  cunctis  talibus  unam 
Objectare  animara  ?  numeTone,  an  viribus,  aequi  230 

Non  sumus  ?     En  1  omnes,  et  Troes,  et  Arcades,  M  sunt ; 
Fatalisque  manus,  infensa  Etruria  Turno  : 
Yix  bostem,  alterni  si  congrediamur,  habemus. 
Ille  quideiQ  ad  superos,  quorum  se  devovet  aris, 
Succedet  fama,  vivusque  per  ora  feretur  :  235 

Nos,  patria  amissa,  dominis  parere  snperbis 
Cogemur,  qui  nuac  lenti  consedimus  arvis. 

Talibus  incensaest  juYenum  sententia  dictis 
Jam  magis,  .atqne  magis ;  serpitque  per  agmina  murmur. 
Ipsi  Laurentes  mutati,  ipsiqne  Latins.  240 

Qui  sibi  jam  requiem  pugnse^  rebusque  sahitem, 
Sperabaol^v  nunc  anna  vokmt,  foedusque  pvecantur 
Infectum,  et  Tumi  soitesa  flMfleraDtnr  iniqaam« 
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His  aliud  majas  Jutarna  adjungit,  et  alto 

Dat  signam  coelo ;  quo  non  pnesentius  ullum  245 

Turbavit  mentes  Italas,  monstroque  fefellit. 

Namqae  volans  rubrd  fulyus  Jovis  ales  in  aethrft 

Litoreas  agitabat  aves,  tarbamque  sonantem 

Agminis  aligeri ;  subito  cam,  lapsus  ad  undas, 

Cycnum  exoellentem  pedibus  rapit  improbas  uncis.       250 

Arrexere  animos  Itali,  cunctaeque  volucres 

Convertunt  clamore  fugam,  mirabile  visu  ! 

^theraque  obscurant  pennis,  bostemque  per  anras 

Facta  nube  premunt ;  donee  vi  victus,  et  ipso 

Pondere,  defecit,  praedamque  ex  unguibns  ales  255 

Projecit  fluvioy  penitusque  in  nubila  fugit. 

Turn  vero  augurium  Rutuli  clamore  salutant, 
Expediuntque  manns  :  primusque  Tolumnius  augur, 
Hoc  erat,  hoc,  votis,  inquit,  quod  ssepe  petivi ; 
Accipio,  agnoscoque  decs.     Me,  me  duce,  ferrum  260 

Corripite,  O  miseri !  quos  improbus  advena  bello 
Territat,  invalidas  ut  aves  :  et  litora  vestra 
Vi  populat :  petet  iUe  fugam,  penitusque  profundo 
Vela  dabit.     Vos  unanimi  densate  catervas, 
Et  regem  vobis  pugnd  defendite  rapturo.  265 

Dixit ;  et  ad  versos  telum  contorsit  in  bostes 
Procurrens :  sonitum  dat  stridula  comus,  et  auras 
Certa  secat     Simul  hoc,  simul  ingens  clamor,  et  omnes 
Turbati  cunei,  calefactaque  corda  tumultu. 
Hasta  volans,  ut  forte  novem  pulcberrima  fratrum         270 
Corpora  constiterant  contra,  quos  fida  cre&rat 
Una  tot  Arcadio  conjux  Tyrrhena  Gylippo ; 
Horum  unum,  ad  medium,  teritur  qua  sutilis  auro 
Balteus,  et  laterum  juncturas  fibula  mordet, 
Egregium  forma  juvenem,  et  fulgentibns  armisi  275 

Transadigit  costas,  fulv&que  effundit  arend. 
At  fratres,  animosa  phalanx,  accensaque  luctu, 
Pars  gladios  stringunt  manibus,  pars  missile  ferrum 
Corripiunt,  csBcique  ruunt :  quos  agmina  contra 
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Procumint  Laurentum  ;  hinc  densi  rursos  inundant      280 
Troes,  Agyllinique,  et  pictis  Arcades  armis. 

Sic  omnes  amor  unas  habet  decemere  ferro. 
Diripuere  aras  ;  it  toto  turbida  coelo 
Tempestas  telorum,  ac  ferreus  ingruit  imber ; 
Craterasque,  focosque,  ferunt.     Fngit  ipse  Latinus,       285 
Pulsatos  referens,  infecto  foedere,  divos. 
Infrenant  alii  currus,  ant  corpora  saltu 
Sabjiciant  in  equos,  et  strictis  ensibus  adsunt. 
Messapus  regem,  regisque  insigne  gerentem, 
Tyrrhenam  Aulesten,  avidus  confundere  fcedua,  290 

Adverso  proterret  equo :  rait  ille  recedens, 
Et  miser,  oppositis  a  tergo,  involvitar  aris 
In  caput,  inque  humeros :  at  fervidus  advolat  hastit 
Messapus  ;  teloque,  orantem  multa,  trabali 
Desuper,  altus  equo,  graviter  ferit,  atque  ita  fatnr :        295 
Hoc  habet ;  hsec  melior  magnis  data  victima  diyis. 
Concurrunt  Itali,  spoliantque  calentia  membra. 

Obvius  ambustum  torrem  Corynseus  ab  ar& 
Corripit,  et  venienti  Ebuso,  plagamque  ferenti, 
Occupat  OS  flammis  :  olli  ingens  barba  reluxit,  300 

Nidoremque  ambusta  dedit.     Super  ipse  secutus 
Caesariem  laeva  turbati  corripit  hostis, 
Impressoque  genu  nitens,  terras  applicat  ipsum  : 
Sic  rigido  latus  ense  ferit.     Podalirius  Alsum, 
Pastorem,  primaque  acie  per  tela  ruentem,  305 

Ense  sequens  nudo,  superimminet :  ille  securi 
Adversi  frontem  mediam,  mentnroque,  reductd 
Disjicit ;  et  sparso  late  rigat  arma  cruore. 
Olli  dura  quies  oculos,  et  ferreus  urguet 
Soronus ;  in  ssternam  clauduntur  lumina  noctem.  310 

At  pius  ^neas  dextrara  tendebat  inermem, 
Nndato  capite,  atque  suos  clamore  Yocabat : 
Quo  ruitis  ?  quaeye  ista  repens  discordia  surgit  ? 
O  cobibete  iras  !  ictum  jam  fcedus,  et  omnes 
Compositae  leges  ;  mibi  jus  concnrrere  soli;  315 

N 
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Me  sinite,  atque  auferte  metus.     Ego  foedera  faso 
Firma  manu :  Turnum  debent  hsec  jam  mihi  sacra. 
Has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verba,     . 
Ecce  !  viro  stridens  alia  allapsa  sagitta  est ; 
Incertum,  quapulsa  manu,  quo  turbine  adacta;  320 

Quis  tantam  Rutulis  laadem,  casusne,  deusne, 
Attulerit :  pressa  est  insignis  gloria  facti ; 
Nee  sese  ^neae  jactavit  vulnere  quisquam. 

Tnmus,  ut  ^nean  cedentem  ex  agmine  vidit, 
Turbatosque  duces,  subita  spe  fervidus,  ardet :  325 

Poscit  equos  atque  arma  simul,  saltuque  superbus 
Emicat  in  currum,  et  manibus  molitur  habenas. 
Multa  virum  volitans  dat  fortia  corpora  leto : 
Semineces  volvit  multos,  aut  agmina  curru 
Proterit,  aut  raptas  fugientibus  ingerit  hastas.  330 

Qualis  apud  gelidi  cum  flumina  concitus  Hebri 
Sanguineus  Mavors  clypeo  increpat,  atque  furentes, 
Bella  movens,  immittit  equos  :  illi  sequore  aperto 
Ante  Notos,  Zepbyrumque,  volant :  gemit  ultima  pulsu 
Thraca  pedum ;  circumque  atrae  Formidinis  ora,         *    335 
Iraeque,  Insidiaeque,  dei  comitatus,  aguntur. 
Talis  equos  alacer  media  inter  prcelia  Tumus, 
Fumantes  sudore,  quatit,  miserabile  ceesis 
Hostibus  insultans ;  spargit  rapida  ungula  rores 
Sanguineos,  mixtaque  cruor  calcatur  arena.  340 

Jam  que  neci  Stbenelumque  dedit,  Tbamyrimque,  Pholum- 

que, 
Hunc  congressus  et  hunc ;  ilium  eminus  :  eminus  ambo 
Imbrasidas,  Glaucum  atque  Laden,  quos  Imbrasus  ipse 
Nutrierat  Lycia,  paribusque  ornaverat  armis, 
Vel  conferre  manum,  vel  equo  praevertere  ventos.  345 

Parte  alia,  media  Eumedes  in  proelia  fertor, 
Antiqui  proles,  bello  praeclara,  Dolonis; 
Nomine  avum  referens,  animo  manibusque  parentem : 
Qui  quondam,  castra  ut  Danaiim  speculator  adiret, 
Ausus  Pelidse  pretium  sibi  poscere  currus :  350 
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I  Ham  Tydides  alio  pro  talibus  ausis 

Afecit  pretio ;  nee  eqnis  aspirat  Achillis. 

Hunc  procul  ut  campo  Turnus  prospexit  aporto, 

Ante  levi  jaculo  longum  per  inane  secutut, 

Sisdt  equos  bijuges,  et  curm  desilit,  atque  8$5 

Semianimi,  lapsoque,  sapervenit ;  et,  pede  collo 

Impresso,  dextras  macronem  extorquet,  et  ^to 

Fulgentem  tinguit  jugulo  ;  atque  haec  insnper  oddit ; 

En  !  agros,  et,  quam  bello,  Trojane,  petisti, 

Hesperiam  metire  jacens  :  haoc  praemia,  qui  me  '  860 

Ferro  ausi  tentare,  fenint ;  sic  moenia  condont, 

Huic  comitem  Asbuten,  conjecta  cuspide,  mittit ; 

Chloreaque,  Sybarimque,  Daretaque,  Thersilocbaraque ; 

£t,  sternacis  equi  lapsum  cervice,  Thymoeten. 

Ac,  velut  Edoni  Boreae  cum  spiritus  alto  365 

Insonat  Mgsdo^  sequiturque  ad  litora  fluctus ; 

Qua  venti  incubuere,  fugam  dant  nubila  coelo : 

Sic  Tumo,  quacumque  viam  secat,  agmina  eedunt, 

Conversasque  ruunt  aciea ;  fert  impetus  ipsum, 

Et  cristam  ad  verso  curru  quatit  aura  volantem.  370 

Non  tulit  instantem  Phegeus,  animisque  frementem : 

Objecit  scse  ad  currum,  et  spumantia  frenis 

Ora  citatorum  dextrll  detorsit  equorum. 

Dnm  trabitur,  pendetque  jugis,  hunc  lata  retectum 

Lancea  consequitur,  rumpitque  infixa  bilicem  375 

Loricam,  et  summum  degustat  vulnere  corpus. 

lile  tamen,  clypeo  objecto,  con  versus  in  hostem 

Ibat,  et  auxilium  ducto  muerone  petebat ; 

Quum  rota  praecipitem,  et  procursu  concitus  axis, 

Iropulit,  effunditque  solo :  Turnusque  secutus,  380 

Imam  inter  galeam,  summi  thoracis  et  oras, 

Abstulit  ense  caput,  truncuroque  reliquit  arenae. 

Atque,  ea  dum  campis  victor  dat  funera  Turnus, 
Interea  ^nean  Mnestheus  et  fidus  Achates 
Ascaniusque  comes  castris  statuere  cruentum,  3^ 

Altemos  loiig&  nitentem  euspide  gressos. 
M  2 
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Saevit,  et  infract^  lactatur  arundine  telum 

Eripere,  auxiiioque  viam,  quae  proxima,  poscit ; 

Ense  secent  lato  vulnus,  telique  latebrara 

Rescindant  penitus,  seseque  in  bella  remittant.  390 

Jamque  aderat,  Phoebo  ante  alios  dilectus,  lapis 

lasides  ;  acri  quondam  cui  captus  amore 

Ipse  suas  artes,  sua  munera,  laetns  Apollo 

Augurium,  citbaramque,  dabat,  celeresque  sagittas, 

Ille,  ut  deposit!  proferret  fata  parentis,  395 

Scire  potestates  herbarum,  usumqae  medendi, 

Maluit,  et  mutas  agitare  inglorius  artes. 

Stabat,  acerba  fremens,  ingentem  nixus  in  hastam, 

jSlneas,  magno  juvenum  et  moerentis  Inli 

Concursu  lacrimisque  immobilis.     Ille  retorto  400 

Pseonium  in  morem  senior  succinctus  amictu, 

Multa  manu  medica,  Phoebique  potentibus  herbis, 

Nequidquam  trepidat ;  nequidquam  spicula  dextra 

Sollicitat,  prensatqne  tenaci  forcipe  ferrum. 

Nulla  viam  Fortuna  regit ;  nihil  auctor  Apollo  405 

Subvenit ;  et  ssevus  campis  magis,  ac  magis,  horror 

Crebrescit,  propiusque  malum  est.     Jam  pulvere  ccelum 

Stare  vident ;  subeunt  equites,  et  spicula  castris 

Densa  cadunt  mediis.     It  tristis  ad  sethera  clamor 

Bellantum  juvenum,  et  duro  sub  Marte  cadentum.         410 

Hie  Venus,  indigno  nati  concussa  dolore, 
Dictamnum  genetrix  Cretaea  carpit  ah  Ida, 
Puberibus  caulem  foliis  et  fiore  comantem 
Purpureo  :  non  ilia  feris  incognita  capris 
Gramina,  cum  tergo  volucres  haesere  sagittae.  415 

Hoc  Venus,  obscuro  faciem  circumdata  nimbo, 
Detulit ;  hoc  fusum  labris  splendentibus  amnem 
Inficit,  occulte  medicans  ;  spargitque  salubris 
Ambrosias  succos,  et  odoriferam  panaceam. 
Fovit  ea  vulnus  lympba  longaevus  lapis,  420 

Ignorans  :  subitoque  omnis  de  corpore  fugit 
Quippe  dolor ;  omnis  stetit  imo  vulnere  sanguis. 
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Jamque,  seenta  raannmy  niillo  oogente*  sagitta 

Exddit ;  atque  novae  rediere  in  prisdna  Tires. 

Arma  citi  properate  Tiro!     Quidstatis?    lapis  425 

Conclamat,  primusque  animos  aocendit  in  hostem. 

Non  haec  hamanis  opibus,  non  arte  magistr&, 

ProTeniunt,  neque  te»  iEnea,  mea  dextera  senrat : 

Major  agit  deus,  atque  opera  ad  majora  remittit. 

Ille,  avidas  pugnst  suras  incluserat  auro  430 

Hinc  atque  hinc,  oditqne  moras,  hastamque  comscat. 
Postquam  habilis  lateri  clypeus,  loricaque  tergo,  est, 
Ascanium  fnsis  circum  complectitur  armis, 
Snmmaque  per  galeam  delibans  oscula  fatur: 
Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me,  Terumque  laborem  ;  435 

Fortunam  ex  aliis.    Nunc  te  mea  dextera  bello 
Defensum  dabit,  et  magna  inter  praemia  dncet. 
Tu  facito,  mox  cum  matura  adoleTerit  aetas. 
Sis  memor ;  et  te,  animo  repetentem  exempla  tuorum, 
£t  pater  iEneas,  et  aTunculus  exdtet  Hector.  440 

Haec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  portis  sese  extulit  ingens, 
Telum  immane  manu  quatiens :  simnl  agmine  dense 
Antheusque  Mnestbensque  ruunt ;  omnisque  relictis 
Tnrba  fluit  castris :  tum  caeco.  pulTere  campus 
Miscetur,  pulsuque  pedum  tremit  exdta  tellns.  445 

Yidit  ab  adverso  venientes  aggere  Tumus, 
Yidere  Ausonii ;  gelidusque  per  ima  cucurrit 
Ossa  tremor.     Prima  ante  omnes  Jutuma  Ladnos 
Audiit,  agnovitque  sonum,  et  tremefacta  refngit 
Ille  Tolat,  campoque  atrum  rapit  agmen  aperto.  450 

Qualis,  ubi  ad  terras,  abrupto  sidere,  nimbus 
It  mare  per  medium ;  miseris,  heul  praescia  longe 
Horrescunt  corda  agricolis :  dabit  ille  ruinas 
Arboribus,  stragemque  satis ;  met  omnia  late  : 
AnteTolant,  sonitumque  ferunt  ad  litora  Tenti.  456 

Talis  in  adTorsos  ductor  Rhoeteius  bostes 
Agmen  agit ;  densi  cuneis,  se  quisque,  ooactis 
Agglomerant.    Ferit  ense  graTem  Thymbraeus  Osixim, 
n3 
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Archetium  MneBtheus,  Epalonem  obtmneat  Aehatesi 

Ufentemque  QjhB :  oadit  ipse  Tolumnius  augar,  460 

Primus  in  adverios  telum  qui  lorserat  ho&tes. 

ToUitur  in  coelum  damor,  v«erdque  vidssim 

Pulveru]entafug4  Rutnli  daiit  teiga  per  agnoa. 

Ipse  neque  averaos  dignatur  ttemers  i»6rti  { 

Nee  pede  congrestos  sequo,  nee  tela  ferentea,  465 

Insequitur :  solum  densd  in  caligine  Tamum 

Vestigat  lustrans,  salum  in  certamina  poecit. 

Hoc  eonouBsa  metu  mentem,  Jutuma  vimgo 
Anrigam  Tumi  media  inter  lora  Metiacum 
Excutit ;  et,  longe  laptom  temone)  reUnquit:  470 

Ipsa  subit,  annibusque  undantea  flectit  habenas, 
Cuncta  gerens,  Tooemqtte,  et  corpus,  et  armai  Metisei* 
Nigra  velut  magnas  domini  cum  divitis  sBdes 
Pervolat,  et  pennift  alta  attia  lustrat,  himndo, 
Pabula  panra  legens,  nidisque  loquacibtis  esoas  $  475 

Bl  nunc  porticibus  tacuia»  nuntt  hwmida  eircum 
Stagna,  soaat :  simiiis  madias  Jaturna  per  hostes 
Fertur  «quia,  rapidoque  volant  obit  omnia  eurru: 
Jamque  hio  germanum,  jamque  hie,  oatentat  ovaatem : 
Nee  conferre  manum  patitar :  Tokt  avia  ionga.  4Sd 

HKud  minus  ^neas  tortos  legit  obms  orbee, 
Yestigatque  virum,  et,  disjecta  per  agmina,  iiiaga& 
Voce  vocat.    QuotieB  octtlos  conjecit  in  ho^tem, 
Alipedumqae  fugam  cunvu  tentavit  equonim  ; 
Aversos  totiea  ourrus  Jtiturna  xetornt.  455 

Hou !  quid  agat  f  vmo  sequidquam  fluctnat  «atu  : 
Diyersseque  voeant  animum  in  contraria  ^urse, 
Huic  Meitapus,  uti  IflBv^  diao  forte  gerebat 
Lenta,  levis  cursu,  pneifixa  hastilia  ferro, 
Horum  unum  «erto  contorqnens  dlrigit  iota.  491^ 

fiMbstitit  ^ncas,  et  se  oollegit  ia  arma, 
Poplite  subsidens :  apiaem  tatoen  iaeita  tunmium 
Hasta  tulit,  sumoMsque  esccussit  Tertioe  criatas. 
Tum  rmo  asauigunt  irae,  imidittquia  aiibadtus, 
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Diversos  ubi  sentit  equos  curmmque  referri,  495 

Multa  Jovem  et  Isesi  testatas  foederis  aras, 
Jam  tandem  invadit  medios  ;  et  Marte  secmido 
Terribilis,  ssevam  nullo  discrimine  csedem 
Sascitat ;  irarumqae  omnes  effundit  habenas. 

Qais  mihi  none  tot  acerba  dens,  quia  carmine  caedes  500 
IMversas,  obitumque  ducum,  qnos  asquore  toto 
Inque  vicem  nunc  Tarnus  agit,  nunc  Troius  heros, 
Expediat  ?     Tanton  plaeuit  ooncurrere  rnotu^ 
Jupiter,  aetema  gentes  in  pace  futuras  ? 

^neas  Rutulum  Sucronem  (ea  prima  ruentes  505 

Pugna  loco  statoit  Teucros),  hand  multa  morantem, 
Excipit  in  latus ;  et,  qua  fata  celerrima,  crudum 
Transadigit  costas,  et  crates  pectoris,  ensem. 
Tumus  equo  dejectam  Amycum,  fratremque  Diorem, 
Congressus  pedes,  hunc  venientem  euspide  longd,  510 

Hunc  mucrone,  ferit ;  cumiqne  abscisa  duomm 
Suspendit  capita,  et,  rorantia  sanguine,  portat. 
Ille,  Talon,  Tanaimque  neci,  fortemque  Cethegum, 
Ties  uno  congressu,  et  raoestum  mittit  Onyten, 
Nomen  Echionium,  matrisque  genus  Peridise ;  515 

Hie  fratres,  Lycii  missos  et  Apoliinis  agris, 
Et  juvenem  exosum  nequidquam  belia,  Menceten, 
Arcada  :  pisoossB  cui  drcum  flomina  Lemee 
Ars  fuerat,  pauperque  domus ;  nee  nota  potentnm 
Muncra ;  conductaque  pater  tellure  serebat.  520 

Ac,  velut  immissi  diversis  partibus  ignes 
Arentem  in  silvam,  et  virgulta  sonantia  lauro  ; 
Aut  ubi  decursu  rapido  de  montibus  altis 
Daat  sonitum  spumosi  amnes,  et  in  sequora  currunt, 
Quisque  snum  populatus  iter :  non  segnius  ambo,         525 
Mueaa  Tumusque,  raunt  per  proelia ;  nunc,  nunc 
Fluctuat  ira  intus  ;  rampuntar  nesda  vinci 
Pectora ;  nunc  totis  in  vulnem  idribus  itur. 

Mnxnmiim  hie,  ataTOS  et  avomm  antiqua  sooantem 
Nomina,  per  legesque  aetnm  genus  omne  Latinos,        580 
n4 
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Pnecipitem  scopulo,  atque  ingentis  tarbiiie  saxi, 
Excutit,  effanditque  solo  ;  hunc  lora  et  juga  subter 
Provolvere  rot»  ,  crebro  super  ungala  piilsu 
Incita  nee  domini  memoram  proculcat  equorum. 
Ille  ruenti  Hyllo,  animisque  immane  frementi,  535 

Occurriti  telamqae  aorata  ad  tempera  torquet : 
Olli  per  galeam  fixo  stetit  hasta  cerebro. 
Dextera  nee  tua  te,  Graium  fortissime,  Creteu, 
Eripuit  Tumo;  nee  di  texere  Cupencum, 
Mnek  veniente,  sui :  dedit  obvia  ferro  540 

Pectora  ;  nee  misero  clypei  mora  profait  aerei. 
Te  quoque  Laurentes  viderunt,  ^ole,  campi 
Oppetere,  et  late  terram  consternere  teigo  ; 
Occidis,  Argivae  quern  non  potuere  phalanges 
Sternere,  nee,  Priami  regnorum  eversor,  Achilles;  545 

Hie  tibi  mortis  erant  metae :  domus  alta  sub  Ida, 
Lymessi  domus  alta,  solo  Laurente  sepulcrum, 
Totae  adeo  conversae  acies,  omnesque  Latini, 
Omnes  Pardanidas ;  Mnestheus,  acerque  Serestus, 
Et  Messapus  equum  domitpr,  et  fortis  Asilas,  550 

Tuscorumque  phalanx,  Euandrique  Arcades  alae. 
Pro  se  quisque,  viri  summd  nituntnr  opum  vi : 
Nee  mora,  nee  requies ;  vasto  certamine  tendunt 
Hie  mentem  ^neae  genetrix  pulcherrima  misit, 
Iret  ut  ad  muros,  urbique  adverteret  agmen  555 

Ocius,  et  subitd  turbaret  clade  Latinos. 
Ille,  ut  vestigans  diversa  per  agmina  Turnum, 
Hue  atque  hue  acies  circumtulit,  aspicit  urbem 
Immunem  tanti  belli,  atque  impune  quietam. 
Continuo  pugnae  accendit  majoris  imago ;  560 

Mnesthea,  Sergestumque  vocat,  fortemque  Serestum, 
Dttctores  ;  tumulumque  capit,  quo  cetera  Teucr&m 
Concurrit  legio  ;  nee  scuta  aut  spicula  densi 
Deponunt.     Celso  medius  stans  aggere  fatur : 
Ke  qua  meis  esto  dictis  mora :  Jupiter  h4c  stat :  565 

Neu  quis  ob  inceptum  subitum  mihi  segnior  ito. 
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Urbem  hodie,  causam  belli,  regna  ipsa  Latini, 

Ni  firenam  accipere,  et  victi  parere,  fatentur, 

Eniamy  et  aequa  solo  fumantia  calmina  ponam. 

Scilicet  ezspectem,  libeat  dum  proelia  Tamo  570 

Nostra  pati,  rursasque  velit  concurrere  victas  ? 

Hoc  caput,  O  cives  !  baec  belli  summa  neiandi. 

Ferte  faces  properi,  foedusque  reposcite  flammis. 

Dixerat ;  atque,  animis  pariter  certantibus,  omnes 
Dant  cuneum ;  densaque  ad  rauros  mole  feruntur.         595 
Scalae  improviso,  subitusque  apparoit  ignis. 
Discurrant  alii  ad  portas,  primosque  trucidant; 
Ferram  alii  torquent,  et  obumbrant  aetbera  telis. 
Ipse,  inter  primos,  dextram  sub  moenia  tendit 
^neas,  magnaque  incusat  voce  Latinum ;  580 

Testaturqne  deos,  iterum  se  ad  proelia  cogi ; 
Bis  jam  Italos  bostes ;  bsec  jam  altera  foedera  mmpi. 
Exoritur  trepidos  inter  diacordia  ciyes : 
Urbi  alii  reserare  jubent,  et  pandere  portas 
Dardanidis,  ipsamque  trabunt  in  moenia  regem ;  585 

Anna  femnt  alii,  et  pergunt  defipndere  maros : 
Inclusas  ut  quum  latebroso  in  pumice  pastor 
Yestigayit  apes,  fumoque  implevit  amaro; 
Illae  intus,  trepidae  rerum,  per  cerea  castra 
Discurrunt,  magnisque  acuunt  stridoribus  iras  :  590 

Yolvitur  ater  odor  tectis  ;  tum  murmnre  caeco 
Intus  saxa  sonant ;  vacuas  it  fumus  ad  auras. 

Accidit  baec  fessis  etiam  fortuna  Latinls, 
Quae  totam  luctu  concussit  funditus  urbem. 
Regina,  ut  tectis  venientem  prospicit  bostem,  595 

Incessi  muros,  ignes  ad  tecta  volare, 
Nusquam  acies  contra  Rutulas,  nulla  agmina  Tumif 
Infelix  pugnae  juvenem  in  certamine  credit 
Extinctum  ;  et,  subito  mentem  turbata  dolore, 
Se  causam  clamat,  crimenque,  caputque  malomm ;        600 
Mnltaque  per  moestum  demens  efiEstta  furorem^ 
Purpureos  moritura  manu  discindit  amictusj 
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£t  nodnm  inkfttiAs  M  tmbe  needt  ab  aMt. 
Qnam  cladem  nSvene  poBtquam  veeepere  iMxtm ; 
Filia  prima,  maott  iBavos,  Lavinia,  crine*  60S 

fit  Toseas  laniata  genas,  tnni  oetera  dreom 
Tnrba  farit :  remmBXA  late  ptangoribm  nies. 
Hinc  totam  inftSix  vtiAgatiit  fa»a  per  nrbem. 
Demittunt  mentes*:  it  scisdl  Teste  LatiAas, 
ConJQ^  fltttbidtin  fiitis,  uibisqae  rainA,  610 

Csnitiem  nnminiclo  perfasam  pulvere  torpaiift ; 
Multaque  se  ineosat,  qsi  *non  aceepeiit  ante 
Dardanium  tfinean,  genenimque  ascirerit  vltio. 
Interea,  extreme  bellaftor  ni  eqaore,  Tamus 
Palantes  seqiiitar  paaces,  jam  segnior,  atqwe  615 

Jam  minus  atqae  mimis  sneeessa  Imtn  eqnorum. 
Attulit  hunc  illioseciB  teitoribus  aura 
Comrahttum  cl8m0remy  arrectasqtie  impoUt  auies 
Confusae  sonus  urbn,  et  ill8Bt«A>ile  marmiir. 
Hei  mihi !  qafd  tanto  tmbantar  meonia  iuHtm.  t  620 

^isve  ruit  taBtm  diversft  clamor  ab  nf be  ? 
Sic  ait,  addttctisque  amens.  sabsiflWlt  faabenis : 
Atque  haic,  in  fkcfem  aeror  at  cofvfena  Metiwi 
Aurigae  curramqtie,  ^t  eqnos,  -et  lora,  regi^bat, 
Talibus  occnrrit  dictis :  Hac,  Tuine,  aeqoamur  625 

'Trojugenas,  qua  pi^a  viam  liebovia  pandit ; 
Sunt  alii,  qui  teeta  manu  defendere  possiftt. 
Ingruit  ^neas  Italis,  ^  pvcelia  miscet ; 
Et  nos  sseva  manu  ndttamnM  funeta  Teaons  * 
Nee  numero  inftrior,  pognee  nee  faooove,  nnedeB.  6S0 

'Tumus  ad  base : 

O  soror !  et  dudum  agneri,  qunm  prima  per  artem 
Foedere  turbl^ti,  teque  kme  in  bella  dedisti; 
£t  nunc  nequidquam  fallls,  dea.     Sed  quis,  Olympo 
Demissam,  tantos  vohiit  te  fern  labores  ?  UBS 

Ah  fratris  miseri  letum  ut  erodele  tideresf 
Nam  quid  ago  ?  aut  qutt  jam  apondet  Fottana  aidoleai  t 
Yidi  ocnlos  ante  ipse  meos^  me  voce  TaoafltiMy 
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Marranum,  quo  non  superat  Tnihi  carior  alter, 

Oppetere ;  ingentem,  atqae  ingenti  vulnere  victuin.       640 

Occidit  infelix,  ne  nostnim  dedecas  Ufens 

Aspkeret ;  Teucri  potrantur  corpore,  et  armis. 

Exscindine  domos,  id  rebus  defuit  unum, 

P^petiar  ?  dextr&  nee  Drancis  dicta  refellam  ? 

Terga  dabo  ?  et  Tarnum  fagientem  hsec  terra  videbit?  645 

Usque  adeone  mori  miseram  est  ?  vos,  O  mibi,  Manes  ! 

£ste  boni ;  quoniara  Superis  aversa  voluntas. 

Sancta  ad  vos  anima,  atque  istins  inscia  culpss, 

Descendam,  magnoram  baud  unquam  indignus  avorum. 

Yix  ea  flatus  erat,  medios  Tolat  ecce  per  bostes,  650 

Vectus  equo  spumante,  Saces,  adversa  sagitta 
Saucius  ora ;  ruitque  implorans  nomine  Tumum  : 
Turne,  in  te  suprema  salus ;  miserere  tuoram. 
Fulminat  ^neas  armis,  sum  masque  minatur 
Dejecturum  arces  Italum,  excidioque  daturum  :  655 

Jamque  faces  ad  tecta  yolant.     In  te  ora  Latini, 
In  te  oculos,  referunt :  mussat  rex  ipse  Latinus, 
Quos  generos  vocet,  aut  quss  sese  ad  foedera  flectat. 
Prseterea  regina,  tui  fidissima,  dextr^ 
Occidit  ipsa  sua,  lucemque  exterrita  fugit.  660 

Soli  pro  portis  Messapus  et  acer  Atinas 
Sustentant  aciera  :  circum  bos  utrimque  pbalanges 
Stant  densse,  strictisque  seges  mucronibus  borret 
Perrea ;  tu  eurrum  deserto  in  gramine  versas. 
Obstupuit,  vari&  confusns  imagine  rerum,  665 

Tumus  ;  et  obtutu  tacito  stetit :  sestuat  ingens 
Uno  in  corde  pudor,  mixtoque  insania  luctu, 
Et  Furiis  agitatus  amor,  et  conscia  virtus. 

Ut  primum  discusses  umbrae,  et  lux  reddita  menti, 
Ardentes  oculorum  orbes  ad  moenia  torsit  670 

TurbidttS,  eque  rotis  magnam  respexit  ad  urbem. 
Ecce  autem  flammis,  inter  tabulata  volutus, 
Ad  coelum  undabat  vertex,  turrimque  tenebat ; 
Torrim,  compactis  trabibus  quam  eduxerat  ipse, 
n6 
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'Subdideratque  rotas,  pontesque  instraverat  altos.  675 

Jam  jam  fata,  soror,  superant;  absiste  morari : 
Quo  deus,  et  quo  dura  vocat  Fortuna,  sequamur. 
Stat  conferre  manum  ^neae  ;  stat,  quidquid  acerbi  est 
Morte,  pati :  nee  me  indecorem,  gennana»  videbis 
Amplius.     Hunc,  oro,  sine  me  furere  ante  farorem.       680 
Dixit ;  et  e  corru  saltum  dedit  ocius  arvis, 
Perque  hostes,  per  tela,  ruit ;  mcsstamque  sororem 
Deserit,  ac  rapido  cursu  media  agmina  rumpit. 
Ac,  veluti,  mentis  saxum  de  vertice  praeceps 
Cum  ruit,  avulsum  vento,  seu  turbidus  imber  685 

Proluit,  aut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  vetustas ; 
Fertur  in  abmptum  magno  mens  improbus  actu, 
Exsultatque  solo ;  silvas,  armenta,  virosque^ 
Involvens  secum  :  disjecta  per  agmina  Tumns 
Sic  urbis  ruit  ad  muros,  ubi  plurima  fuso  690 

Sanguine  terra  madet,  striduntque  hastilibus  aorae ; 
Significatque  manu,  et  magno  simul  incipit  ore : 
Parcite  jam,  Rutuli ;  et  vos  tela  inhibete,  Latini ; 
Quaecumque  est  Fortuna,  mea  est ;  me  verius  unum 
Pro  Tobis  foedus  luere,  et  decemere  ferro.  695 

Discessere  omnes  medii,  spatiumque  dedere. 

At  pater  ^neas,  audito  nomine  Tumi, 
Deserit  et  muros,  et  summas  deserit  arces ; 
Praedpitatque  moras  omnes ;  opera  omnia  rumpit, 
Laetitia  exsultans  ;  horrendumque  intonat  armis  :  700 

Quantus  Atbos,  aut  quantus  Eryx,  aut  ipse,  coruscis 
Quum  fremit  ilicibus,  quantus,  gaudetque  nivali 
Vertice  se  attollens,  pater  Appenninus,  ad  auras. 

Jam  vero  et  Rutuli  certatim,  et  Trees,  et  omnes 
Convertere  oculos  Itali,  quique  alta  tenebant  705 

Hcenia,  quique  imos  pulsabant  ariete  muros ; 
Armaque  deposuere  humeris.     Stupet  ipse  Latinus, 
Ingentes,  genitos  diversis  partibus  orbis. 
Inter  se  coiisse,  viros,  et  cemere  ferro. 
Atque  illi,  ut  vacuo  patuenmt  esquore  eampi,  710 
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Procuna  rapido,  conjectis  eminus  hastis, 

Invadunt  Martem  clypeis,  atque  aere  sonoro. 

Dat  gemitum  tellus :  turn  crebros  ensibus  ictus 

Congeminant :  fors  et  virtus  miscentur  in  unum. 

Ac,  velut,  ingenti  SilS,  summove  Taburao,  715 

Cum  duo  conversis  inimica  in  proelia  tauri 

Frontibus  incumint,  pavidi  cessere  magistri ; 

Stat  peciis  omne  metn  mutum,  mussantque  juvencse, 

Quis  nemori  imperitet,  quern  tota  armenta  sequantur ; 

nil  inter  sese  multa  vi  vulnera  miscent,  720 

Comuaque  obnixi  infigunt,  et  sanguine  largo 

CoUa,  armosque,  lavant ;  gemitu  nemus  omne  remugit : 

Non  aliter  Tros  ^neas  et  Daunius  heros 

Concurrunt  clypeis.     Ingens  fragor  sethera  complet. 

Jupiter  ipse  duas  sequato  examine  lances  725 

Snstinet,  et  fata  imponit  diversa  duorum ; 
Quem  damnet  labor,  et  quo  vergat  pondere  letum. 
Emicat  hie,  impune  putans,  et  corpore  toto 
Alte  sublatnm  consurgit  Turnus  in  ensem, 
Et  feiit.     Exclamant  Troes  trepidique  Latini,  730 

Arrectseque  amborum  acies.     At  perfidus  ensis 
Frangitur,  in  medioque  ardentem  deserit  ictu ; 
Ni  fuga  subsidio  subeat.     Fugit  ocior  Euro, 
Ut.capulum  ignotum,  dextramque  aspexit  inermem. 
Fama  est,  prsecipitem,  quum  prima  in  proelia  junctos    735 
Conscendebat  equos,  patrio  mucrone  relicto, 
Dum  trepidat,  ferrum  aurigae  rapuisse  Metisci : 
Idqne  diu,  dum  terga  dabant  palantia  Teucri, 
Suffecit ;  postqnam  arma  dei  ad  Vulcania  ventum  est, 
Mortalis  mucro,  glacies  ceu  futilis,  ictu  740 

Dissilttit :  fulv4  resplendent  fragmina  aren^'. 
Ergo  amens  diversa  fug4  petit  aequora  Turnus ; 
Et  nunc  hue,  inde  hue,  incertos  implicat  orbes : 
Undique  enim  densa  Teucri  inclusere  coron& ; 
Atque  hinc  vasta  palus,  hinc  ardua  mcenia  cingunt       745 

Nee  minus  ^neas,  quamquam,  tardante  sagitt&. 
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Interdum  genua  impedmnt,  eartumque  recasant, 
Insequitur,  trepidiqne  pedem  pede  fervidas  nigaet: 
Inclusum  vdvti  si  qnaado  flamme  nactm 
CeiTum,  ast  pfonioeae  septum  formidine  pennie,  750 

Venator,  cursu,  canis  et  latzatibus,  instat ; 
Ille  autem,  insi^s  et  itp&  tenitus  alta, 
Mille  fagit,  refugitque,  viae :  at  vividus  Umber 
Haeret  faians,  jam  jamque  tenet,  timilisque  tenenti 
Increpuit  malis,  mortuque  elnaus  inani  est.  755 

Turn  vero  exoritur  d«nor:  ripaeque,  laeusque, 
Responsant  ciica,  et  ocelum  tonat  omne  tumultu. 
Ille  snmil  ftig^ens,  Ratnlos  simul  increpat  omnes. 
Nomine  quemque  Tocans ;  notnmque  efflagitat  ensem* 
^neas  mortem  eontra  prssensque  minatur  760 

Exltium,  si  quisquam  adeat ;  terretque  trementes* 
Excisurum  urbem  minitans;  et  aaacias  instat. 
Quinque  orbes  explent  cursn,  totidemque  retexunt 
Hue  illuc.     Neque  enim  levia  aut  ladicra  petuntur     - 
Praemia :  sed  Turni  de  viti  et  sanguine  certant.  765 

Forte,  sacer  Faano,  folns  oleaster  amaris 
Hie  steterat.  Bauds  oHm  venerabile  lignum ; 
Servati  ex  undis,  ubi  figeve  dona  solebant 
Laurenti  divo,  et  votas  saspendere  Testes. 
Sed  stirpem  Teucri  nullo  discrimine  sacrum  770 

Sttstulerant,  puro  ut  possent  concurrere  campo. 
Hie  hasta  JEnes  stabat ;  hue  impetus  illam 
Detulerat,  fixam  et  lent4  in  radice  tenebat. 
Incubuitj  Yoluitque  manu  conveUere  fismim, 
Dardaaides,  teloqoe  sequi,  quern  prendere  cnrsu  775 

Non  poterat.     Tum  Tero,  amens  fonmdine,  Tumua, 
Faune,  precor,  miserere,  inquit ;  tuque  optima,  femim. 
Terra,  tene ;  colui  vestros  si  semper  honores^ 
Quos  contra  Mneadm  bello  feoere  profanos. 
Dixit ;  opemque  dei  non  cassa  in  vota  vocavit  780 

Kamque,  diu  luctsas,  lentoque  in  stirpe  moratus, 
Yiribus  hand  ulHs  Taluit  disclndere  morsns 
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Roboris  ^neas.     Dam  nhtor  aser,  et  mstaiti 

Rnrsus  in  aarigae  fMem  aiatata  Metisd, 

Procurrit,  fratriqne  ensea  dea  Dannia  reddit.  785 

Quod  YenDB  andad  NymphflB  mdignsta  lioeie, 

Accessit,  telumqae  ah&  ab  radice  retellit. 

Olli  sublimes,  armia  animisqae  refecti, 

Hie  gladio  fideiis,  ine  mcer  et  arduus  hastft, 

Assistant  contra,  eeitamine  Maxtis  anheli.  790 

Junonem  interea  Rex  omntpotentis  Olympi 
Alloquitur,  fnlrd  pognas  de  nabe  tuentem : 
Quae  jam  finis  erit,  emjox  ?  quid  deniqne  restat? 
indigetem  ^neaa  scis  ipsa,  et  scire  fittteiis, 
Deberi  coelo,  fatiaqpie  ad  sidera  tollL  795 

Quid  struis  t  ant  qn&  ape  gdidis  in  nubiiras  haeres  ? 
Mortalin  decoit  Yioiari  valnere  diTinn  ? 
Aut  ensem  (quid  enim  sine  te  Jutoma  valeret  ?) 
Ereptum  leddi  Tumo,  et  vim  cresceie  TiotiB  ? 
Desine  jam  taadem,  precibusque  inflectere  nostril ;       800 
Nee  te  tantus  edat  tadtani  dolor,  et  milii  emae 
Saepe  tao  dnlci  tristes  ex  ore  lecntBest. 
Yentnm  ad  supienram  est.     Tcorris  agitare,  vel  mufis, 
TxDJanos  potuisti;  nifandam  accendere  bellnn, 
Deformare  dommn,  et  Inctu  miseere  faymeasms :  805 

Ulterius  tentare  veto.     Sie  Jupiter  orsvs ; 
Sie  dea  submisso  contra  Satumia  Tultu : 
Ista  quidem  qma  iioCa  mifai  tua,  ntagne,  TvihiBtas, 
Jvpiter,  et  Tumum,  et  terras,  inyita  reUqnL 
Nee  tu  me  aeiti  aoiam  nimc  sede  Tideres  810 

Digna,  indigna,  pati ;  aed,  flammiB  dncta,  sub  i^a 
Starem  acie,  traJberemque  inimica  in  pvoelia  Teueios. 
Jutomam  misero,  fiftteoc,  succunrere  fratii 
finasi,  et  pro  TitA  majora  aadere  pvobad ; 
Non  ut  t^  taraen^  non  nt  <eontenderet  arcnm :  815 

Adjuro  Stygii  caput  implaoabik  fontis, 
Una  superatttio  saperci  quae  reddita  diiria. 
Et  nunc  cedo  equidem,  pugnaaqae  exoaa  rdinquo. 
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niod  te,  I11111&  fati  qaod  lege  tenetur, 

Pro  Latio  obtestor,  pro  majestate  tuorum :  820 

Quum  jam  connubiis  pacem  felidbus,  esto, 

Component,  qunm  jam  l^es,  et  fcedera,  jungent ; 

Ne  vetus  indigenas  nomen  matare  Latinos, 

Nea  Troas  fieri  jubeas,  Teacrosqae  vocari ; 

Ant  vocem  mutare  viros,  aat  vertere  vestem.  825 

Sit  Latiam ;  sint  Albani  per  saecula  reges ; 

Sit  Romana,  potens  Italsl  virtnte,  propago ; 

Oeddit,  occideritque  sinas  cum  nomine,  Troja. 

Olli  subndens  hominum  rerumqne  repertor : 

£8  germana  Jovis,  Satumique  altera  proles,  S30 

Irani  m  tantos  vol  vis  sub  pectore  fluctos ! 

Yemm  age,  et  inceptam  frustra  snbmitte  fdrorem. 

Do,  quod  vis ;  et  me  victnsque,  volensque,  remitto. 

Sermonem  Ausonii  patrium,  moresque,  tenebunt ; 

Utque  est,  nomen  erit :  commixti  corpore  tantum  8S5 

Subsident  Teucri.     Morem,  litusque  sacrorum, 

Adjidam ;  fadamque  omnes  uno  ore  Latinos* 

Hinc  genus,  Ausonio  mixtum  quod  sanguine  surget. 

Supra  homines,  supra  ire  deos  pietate  videbis ; 

Nee  gens  uUa  tnos  aeque  celebrabit  honores.  840 

Annuit  his  Juno,  et  mentem  laetata  retorsit. 

Interea  excedit  ccbIo,  nubemque  relinquit. 

His  actis,  aliud  Genitor  secum  ipse  volntat; 
Jutumamque  parat  fratris  dimittere  ab  armis. 
Dicnntur  geminae  pestes  cognomine  Dirse,  845 

Quas  et  Tartaream  Nox  intempesta  Megaeram 
Uno  eodemque  tulit  partu,  paribnsque  revinxit 
Serpentum  spiris,  ventosasque  addidit  alas. 
Hae  Jovis  ad  solium,  saevique  in  limine  regis, 
Apparent,  acuuntque  metum  mortalibus  aegris,  850 

-Si  quando  letum  horrificum,  morbosque,  deiim  lex 
Molitur,  meritas  aut  bello  territat  urbes* 
Harum  unam  celerem  demint  ab  aethere  summo 
Jupiter,  inqne  omen  Jutumas  occurrere  jussit. 
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Ilia  volat,  celerique  ad  terrain  turbine  fertar  :  855 

Non  secus  ac,  nervo  per  nubem  impulsa,  sagitta, 

Armatam  sssvi  Parthus  quam  felle  veneni, 

Parthus,  sive  Cydon,  telum  immedicabile,  torsit, 

Stridens,  et  celeres  incognita  tranailit  umbras* 

Talis  se  sata  Nocte  tulit,  terrasqae  petivit,  860 

Postquam  acies  videt  Iliacas  atque  agmina  Tumi, 
All  lis  in  parvae  subitam  coUecta  figuram, 
Quae  quondam  in  bustis,  aut  culminibus  desertis, 
Nocte  sedens,  serum  canit  importuna  per  umbras  ; 
Hanc  versa  in  faciem,  Tumi  se  pestis  ob  ora  865 

Fertque,  refertque«  sonans ;  clypeumque  everberat  alis. 
Illi  membra  novus  solvit  formidine  torpor ; 
Arrectaeque  horrore  comae,  et  vox  faucibus  haesit. 
At,  procul  ut  Dirse  stridorem  agnovit,  et  alas, 
Infelix  crines  scindit  Juturaa  solutos,  870 

Unguibus  oxa  soror  foedans,  et  pectora  pugnis  : 
Quid  nunc  te  tua,  Tume,  potest  germana  juvare  ? 
Aut  quid  jam  durae  superat  mihi  ?  qu4  tibi  lucem 
Arte  morer?  talin  possum  me  opponere  monstro? 
Jam  jam  linquo  acies.     Ne  me  terrete  timentem,  875 

Obscenae  volucres :  alaram  verbera  nosco, 
Letalemque  sonum  ;  nee  fallunt  jussa  superba 
Magnanimi  Jovis.     Haec  pro  virginitate  reponit  ? 
Quo  vitam  dedit  aeternam  ?  cur  mortis  ademta  est 
Conditio  ?  possem  tantos  finire  dolores  880 

Nunc  certe,  et  misero  fratri  comes  ire  per  umbras. 
Immortalis  ego  ?  aut  quidquam  mibi  dulce  meoram 
Te  sine,  frater,  erit  ?  O  quae  satis  alta  dehiscat 
Terra  mihi,  Manesque  deam  demittat  ad  imos  ! 
Tantum  effata,  caput  glauco  contexit  amictu  885 

Multa  gemens,  et  se  fluvio,  dea,  condidit  alto. 

Mneas  instat  contra,  telumque  coruscat 
Ingens,  arboreum,  et  saevo  sic  pectore  fatur : 
Quae  nunc  deinde  mora  est?  aut  quid  jam,  Tume,  retractas? 
Non  cursu,  saevis  certandum  est  comminus  armis.  890 
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Yerte  omnes  tete  in  fades ;  et  contrahei  quidquid 

Sive  animis,  sive  arte,  vales  ;  opta  ardna  pennis 

Astra  sequi,  clausumqne  cava  te  condere  terrS. 

Ille,  caput  quassans :  Non  me  tua  fervida  terrent 

Dicta,  ferox ;  dt  me  terrent,  et  Jupiter  hostis.  895 

Nee  plura  effatns,  saxnm  circumspicit  ingens, 
Saxum  antiquum,  ingens,  campo  quod  forte  jaoebat» 
Limes  agro  positus,  litem  ut  discemeret  arvis ; 
Yix  illud  lecti  bis  sex  cervice  snbirent, 
Qualia  nunc  hominum  producit  corpora  tellus ;  900 

nie,  manu  raptum  trepidA,  torquebat  in  hostem, 
Altior  insurgens,  et  cursn  concitus,  beros. 
Sed  neque  currentem  se  nee  oognoscit  euntem, 
Tollentemve  manu  saxumque  immane  moventem  : 
Genua  labant,  gelidus  concrevit  frigore  sanguis,  ^905 

Tum  lapis  ipse  viri,  vacuum  per  inane  volutnsi 
Nee  spatium  evasit  totum,  neque  pertulit  ictum, 
Ac,  velut  in  somnis,  oculos  ubi  languida  pressit 
Nocte  quies,  nequidquam  avidos  ext^idere  cursus 
Velle  videmur,  et  in  mediis  coaatibus  segri  910 

Suocidimus  ;  non  lingua  valet,  non  corpore  nots 
Sufficiunt  vires,  nee  vox  aut  verba  sequuntur : 
Sic  Tumo,  qu^cumque  viam  virtute  petivit, 
Successum  dea  dira  negat.    Tum  pectore  sensus 
Vertuntur  varii.     Rutulos  aspectat,  et  urbem  ;  915 

Cunctaturque  metu,  telumque  instare  tremiscit : 
Nee,  quo  se  eripiat,  nee,  qu4  vi  tendat  in  bostem. 
Nee  currus  usquam  videt,  aurigamque  sororem. 

Cunctanti  telum  iBneas  fatale  coruscat, 
Sortitus  fortunam  oculis,  et  corpore  toto  920 

Eminus  intorquet.     Murali  condta  nunquam 
Tormento  sic  saxa  fremunt,  nee  fulmine  tanti 
Dissultant  crepitus.     Volat,  atri  turbinis  instar, 
Exitium  dirum  hasta  ferens  ;  orasque  recludit 
Loricse,  et  clypei  extremos  septeihplicis  orbis.  925 

Et  medium  stridens  transit  femur.     Inoidit  ictas 
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Ingens  ad  terrain,  duplicato  poplite,  Tumus. 

Consuigunt  gemita  Rutuli,  totusque  remugit 

Mons  circum,  et  vocem  late  nemora  alta  remittunt. 

nie,  humilis  supplexque,  oculos  dextramque  precantem 

Protendens,  Equidem  merui,  nee  deprecor,  inquit;         931 

Utere  sorte  tuL     Miser!  te  si  qua  parentis 

Tangere  cura  potest ;  oro,  fait  et  tibi  talis 

Anchises  genitor,  Dauni  miserere  senectae ; 

Et  me,  seu  corpus  spoliatum  lumine  mavis,  935 

Redde  roeis.     Vicisti,  et  victum  tendere  palmas 

Ausonii  videre ;  tua  est  Lavinia  conjax  : 

Ulterius  ne  tende  odiis.     Stetit  acer  in  armis 

JEneas,  volvens  oculos,  dextramque  repressit : 

Et  jam,  jamqne  magis,  cunctantem  flectere  sermo  940 

Coeperat,  infelix  humero  cum  apparuit  alto 

Ealteus,  et  notis  falserunt  cingula  bullis 

Pallantis  pueri ;  victum  quem  vulnere  Tumus 

Straverat,  atque  hnmeris  inimicum  insigne  gerebat. 

Ille,  oculis  postquam  saevi  monumenta  doloris  945 

Exuviasque  hausit,  furiis  accensus,  et  ir& 

Terribilis :  Tune  bine,  spoliis  indute  meorum, 

Eripiare  mibi  ?  Pallas  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas 

Immolat,  et  poenam  scelerato  ex  sanguine  sumit. 

Hoc  dicens,  ferrum  adverso  sub  pectore  condit  950 

Fervidus :  ast  illi  solvuntur  frigore  membra, 

Vitaque  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub  umbras. 
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NOTES. 


BOOK  FIRST. 

I.  The  Poem  is  called  the  JSneid  from  its  hero  jEnecu,  whoso 
wars  in  Italy  it  commemorates,  as  well  as  his  GnaX  settlement  in  that 
country.  The  closing  scenes  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  wanderings 
of  ^neas  hefore  he  reached  the  shores  of  Italy,  are  brought  in  by 
way  of  episode. 

II.  It  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Latin 
formation  if  the  poet  had  called  his  production  the  uEne&s,  or,  as  we 
would  say  in  English,  the  JSnead,  Indeed,  one  ancient  manuscript 
has  this  very  form  {jEniHa,  genit.  ^ne&dos,  &c.).  Virgil,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  preferred  for  his  poem  an  appellation  of  Grecian 
origin  (j^niu,  Alvtiii;). 

III.  In  many  manuscripts  the  following  lines  are  prefixed  to  the 
iGneid  : 

Ille  ego,  qui  quondam  gracUi  modtdcUua  ownA 
Cannen,  et,  egresms  sUvis,  vicina  coHgi 
Ut  quam'ni  amdo  parerent  aroa  cclono : 
Gratum  opus  agricdis :  at  nunc  horrentia  Martit, 

They  are  quite  unworthy,  however,  the  pen  of  Virgil,  and  would 
appear  to  have  proceeded  from  some  early  grammarian,  who  wanted 
taste  to  perceive  that  the  Arma  tirumque  cano  of  the  Roman  poet 
formed  a  far  more  spirited  commencement  for  an  epic  poem.  Virgil 
here  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  his  great  master  Homer. 

1.  Arma  virumque  cano.  "I  sing  of  arms  and  the  hero.'*  By 
arma  are  here  meant  the  wars  that  followed  the  arrival  of  iEneas 
in  Italy ;  and  by  virum,  the  hero  himself.  The  subject  of  the  entire 
poem  is  thus  stated  in  a  few  words. — Trcjce  qui  primus  ab  oris,  &c. 
"  Who,  an  exile  (from  his  country)  by  fate,  was  the  first  that  came 
from  the  coasts  of  Troy  to  Italy  and  the  Lavinian  shores.*' 

Primus  veniL  Antenor,  as  we  learn  from  verse  242  of  this  book, 
had  reached  Italy  before  ./Eneas,  but  the  latter  was  the  first  who 
had  come  to  the  spot  where  Lavinium  was  afterwards  built,  and 
where  the  foundations  were  thus  laid  of  the  subsequent  greatness  of 
Rome. — 2.  Laviniaque,  Pronounced  in  scanning  as  Lavinyaque,  four 
syllables,    Ckmsnlt  Metrical  Index. 
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3.  MuUum  Ule,  &c.  '*  Much  was  he  tossed  about."  With  jae^ 
tat^uA  supply  est,  Terris  in  the  plural  alludes  to  the  wanderings  of 
iEneas  in  many  lands,  while  seeking  for  the  spot  where  he  was  fated 
to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  city. 

4.  Vi  superum.  "  By  the  power  of  the  gods.**  The  reference  is 
not,  as  some  think,  to  Juno  alone,  but  to  all  the  gods  whose  inters 
vention  at  different  times  forms  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  poem. 
— Memorem.  "  Ever-mindful ;  **  commonly  rendered  **  unrelenting," 
which,  though  it  conveys  the  sense,  does  not  hit  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness the  literal  meaning  of  the  Latin  adjective. 

5.  MuUa  quoquef  &c.  ''Many  things,  too,  did  he  suffer  in  war 
also,'*  t.  «.  after  he  had  reached  Italy.  Ihim  conderet  urbem.  ^  Until 
he  founded  a  city,"  %.  e,  Lavinium.  Dum  is  generally  regarded  here 
as  equivalent  to  doneo.  The  true  force  of  the  particle,  however, 
appears  more  clearly  in  a  literal  rendering,  *'  lohiU  he  was  founding," 
i,  e.  while  events  were  taking  such  a  turn  as  enabled  him  eventually 
to  found.  Observe,  also,  the  peculiar  force  of  the  subjunctive  mood 
in  conderet,  **  until  he  founded,  as  U  taid,  or,  as  early  legends  tdl,** — 
6.  Deos.  **  His  gods,"  t.  e,  the  gods  of  his  country,  the  Penates  of 
Troy. 

Unde,  "  Whence  sprang."  Unde  here  refers  to  the  events  con- 
sequent on  the  arrival  of  Mneti»  in  Italy,  and  may  therefore  be  more 
freely  rendered  "  from  which  events." — Crenus  Latinutn,  The  popular 
belief  of  the  Romans  was,  that  iEneas  united  the  aborigines  whom  he 
found  in  Italy,  and  his  own  followers,  into  one  nation,  under  the 
name  of  Latini. — 7*  Albaniqwpaires.  Not,  asHeyne  and  others  think, 
the  senators  of  Alba,  but  the  line  of  Alban  kings,  from  whom,  as  th^ 
fdUhers  of  his  race,  Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  was  descended. 

8.  Musa.  The  Muse  of  epic  poetry.  So  Homer,  whom  Virgil 
imitates,  invokes  the  Muse  at  the  commencement  of  both  his  great 
poeDGffl. — Cauaas,  "  The  causes  of  all  this." — Quo  numine  Ubso,  &c.  **  In 
what  her  divine  power  being  infringed,  or  smarting  with  resentment 
at  what."  Qiuo  equivalent  to  quo  negatiOy  or  qua  ratione.  By  the  numen 
IcBSum  the  poet  refers  to  the  circumstance  of  Juno's  power  having 
been  found  by  tliat  goddess  to  be  inferior  to  the  decrees  of  fate,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Trojans  eventually  escaped  from  her  malign 
influence  and  settled  in  Italy  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quidw 
dolens  pictures  the  same  goddess  to  our  view  as  an  irritated  female, 
wrought  upon  by  all  a  woman's  feelings,  on  account  of  tlie  *'  spretof 
injuriaformcB**  (v.  27). 

9.  Tot  vohere  castu.  "  To  toil  through  so  many  hardships."  More 
freely,  "  to  struggle  with  so  many  calamities."  Servius  and  others,  who 
make  Tolixre  casus  an  hypallage  for  volvi  casibus,  manage  to  spoil  a  very 
beautiful  figure.  The  hero,  while  toiling  against  many  a  hardship, 
is  compared  by  the  poet  to  a  traveller  whose  path  is  impeded  by 
numerous  obstacles  (fragments  of  rock,  for  example),  which,  by  per- 
severing efforts,  he  is  finally  enabled  to  remove  or  roll  from  before 
him. — 10.  Tot  adire  labores,  "  To  confront  so  many  labours,"  more 
literally,  "  to  go  against  (and  meet)." 

Pietate,  The  chief  trait  in  the  character  of  Maehs  is  his  "  piety," 
L  e,  his  respect  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  his  un- 
wavering obedience  to  all  the  commands  of  the  gods.  Homer  praises 
his  ^iety  in  the  lliid  (20,  298),  and  Virgil  seems  to  have  borrowed 
the  idea  from  him.— U.  ImpuUnt,  In  the  sense  of  compuUrit,  **  cura* 
polled."    TatOcsne:'  •«  Is  there  so  gre«t"    The  plural  irof  impart^ 
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iar  more  energy  than  the  singiilar  could  have  done^  but  which  cannot 
be  expressed  in  a  translation. 

12.  Fuit.  ^  There  was."  Implying  that  it  had  been  subsequently 
overthrown. — Tyrii  tenuere  colonL  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Tyre  in  Phoenicia. — 13.  Caaikago,  Some  supply  nominey  **  by 
name,"  but  without  necessity. — Contra  hmge,  <<  Facing  in  the  dis- 
tanoe."  Longe  refers  to  the  intervening  Mediterranean. — 14.  Diva 
optim,  ''Rich  in  all  the  elements  of  national  power." — Studiisque 
oiperrima  belli.    "  And  very  fierce  in  the  eager  pursuits  of  war," 

15.  Quam  unam,  **  Which  one  city."  Unut  is  frequently  joined 
with  Buperhitives,  more  rarely,  as  in  the  present  instance,  with  com* 
paratives. — 16.  Cduitse,  <<To  have  re^urded." — Poithabit&  Samo, 
**  £ven  Samos  being  held  in  less  esteem  ; '  literally,  **  being  regarded 
after  it."  The  island  of  Samos,  in  the  .^^ean  Sea,  was  famous  for 
its  temple  and  worship  of  Juno.  The  goddess  Astarte  or  Astaroth, 
sometimes  styled  <'the  Queen  of  Heaven,"  was  particularly  wor- 
shipped at  Carthage,  and  in  some  of  her  attiibutes  resembled  the 
Roman  Juno.  Hence  the  poet  identifies  her  with  this  deity.  The 
csBsural  pause  saves  the  final  vowel  of  Samo  from  elision. 

Hie  illius  arma,  &c.  Arms  and  a  chariot  are  here  assigned  to 
Juno,  though  not  properly  a  warlike  goddess.  The  idea  itself,  of 
giving  such  appendages  to  Deity,  seems  borrowed  from  the  habits  of 
the  heroic  age. — 17.  Hoc  regnum  dea,  &c.  "  The  goddess  even  then 
strives  earnestly,  and  cherishes  the  wish  that  this  may  become  a  seat 
of  empire  for  the  nations,"  «. «.  a  centre  of  empire,  as  Rome  af  ter« 
wards  was. — 18.  Jam  turn,  L  e,  even  so  early  as  in  the  age  of  ^neas, 
and  long  before  the  founding  of  Rome. — Si  qu&,  ^  If  in  any  way." 
Supply  ratione, 

19.  Sed  enim,  &c.  The  particle  aed  here  denotes  some  opposition 
or  obstacle  to  what  precedes,  namely,  to  the  wish  of  Juno,  while 
mim  points  to  the  reason  or  cause  of  that  opposition.  So  in  Greek 
SiKkd  yap.  Translate :  **  But  (there  was  an  obstacle  to  this),  for 
she  had  heard,"  &c.— Z>i«?i.  **  Was  being  derived."  The  race  here 
alluded  to  is  the  Roman. — 20.  Olim,  "  In  after-ages,"— Tyria*  aroe$. 
By  the  "  Tyrian  towers "  is  meant  Carthage,  as  a  city  of  Tyrian 
origin. — Verteret,     In  the  aenBe  of  everteret. 

21.  Hine.  *'  That  from  this  source,"  i  e.  from  Trojan  blood. — 
Lateregem,  Equivalent  to  lalte  regnantem.  Compare  ihe  Homeric 
c^pvcpeiAii/. — 22.  JExoidio  LibtfCB,  **  For  the  destruction  of  Libya," 
i  e.  of  Carthage.  Libya  is  here  used,  according  to  Greek  usage,  for 
Africa. — Vdvere,  "  Decreed."  The  Parcse  cause  the  wheel  to 
revolve  as  they  spin  the  thread  of  individual  or  of  national  destiny ; 
hence  the  expression  volvere  fatum.  For  another,  and  probably  better 
explanation,  see  note  on  verse  264. 

23.  Id  metuens,  Dumesnil  says,  that  metuo  expresses  apprehension 
of  an  evil  yet  distant ;  timeo  of  immediate  danger.  This  is  incorrect. 
Timeo  is  a  generic  term,  signifying  "  to  fear,"  without  regard  either 
to  the  nature  of  the  object  or  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Mehio  implies 
that  a  hostile  disposition  is  always  dreaded  in  the  person  exciting  the 
fear,  and  that  the  evil  apprehended  is  great. 

VOeris  beUi,  "  Of  the  former  war."  VeUu  and  antiqutu  are  often 
used  of  a  thing  not  long  paased.—- iSo^Kmia,  An  epithet  applied  to 
Juno  as  the  daughter  of  Saturn,  '*  the  Satumian  goddess,"  or,  "  the 
daughter  of  Saturn."  The  term  Satvmia  is  commonly  regarded  as 
ihe  nominative  to  aretbat  in  the  31st  Ime,  the  words  from  line  25  to 
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28  (both  inclusive)  being  taken  as  a  parenthesis.  It  is  much  better, 
however,  to  view  the  whole  construction  as  an  anacoluthoriy  the  result 
of  poetic  feeling.  Satumia  will  then  be  the  nominative  absolute, 
and  aroebat  will  have  the  nominative  ilia  understood. 

24.  Prima.  **  Previously."  Taken  as  an  adverb,  and  equivalent  to 
pniu  or  dim, — CarU  Argis,  **  For  her  beloved  Argos,"  i,  e.  for  her 
beloved  Greeks.  Argos  (in  the  plural  Argi,  -omn^f  the  old  capital 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  put  here  for  Greece  in  general. — 25.  Causof 
irarum.    These  are  mentioned  immediately  after. 

26.  AU&  mente  repogtum.  '*  Deeply  treasured  up."  AUA  Is  here 
used  for  alte,  MepSttum,  by  syncope,  fur  repositum, — 27*  Judieium 
Paridis,  ''The  decision  of  Paris,"  i.  e.  in  favour  of  Venus,  and 
against  the  claims  to  superior  beauty  on  the  part  of  herself  and 
Minerva. — SprOaque  injuria  fomuB,  **  And  the  affront  offered  to  her 
slighted  beauty."  Literally,  "and  the  affront  of  her  slighted  beauty." 
28.  Genus  invitum.  The  whole  regal  race  of  Troy,  as  derived  from 
Dardanus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  Electra,  daughter  of  Atlas,  was 
hated  by  Juno  as  the  adulterous  offspring  of  a  rival. — Bapti. 
''  Caught  up  to  the  skies." — Honorei.  He  was  made  the  cup-bearer 
of  the  gods,  in  place  of  Hebe. 

29.  Hii  aoeensa  super,  **  Exasperated,  moreover,  at  these  things." 
The  sense  is,  not  only  fearing  the  overthrow  of  her  favourite  city  {id 
metuens),  and  mindful  of  the  former  war  (veteris  belli  mentor),  but  also 
exasperated  at  the  decision  of  Paris,  and  the  honours  bestowed  upon 
Ganymede.    Super,  therefore,  is  put  for  insuper. 

JSquore  toto,  i,  e.  the  whole  surface  of  the  Mediterranean. — 30. 
Beliquias  Dana^m.  Literally,  "  the  leavings  of  the  Greeks,"  i.  e, 
those  saved  from  them  and  the  merciless  Achilles.  Atque  here  is 
equivalent,  in  effect,  to  **  and  particularly,"  Achilles  being  designated 
by  it  as  the  most  prominent  of  the  Greeks  in  slaughtering  the  Tro- 
jans.— Aehillu  An  old  contracted  genitive  for  AchiUii,  from  a  nomi- 
native AckiUius, 

31.  ArednU.  »  She  ke^i  "^32.  MuUosque  per  annos.  Their  wander- 
ings lasted  seven  years. — Maria  omnia  drcum.  i.  e,  over  every  part 
of  the  Mediterranean.  33.  Tantw  molis  erat.  ''It  was  a  task  of  so 
much  arduous  toil."  Mdis  conveys  the  idea  of  some  vast  weight  or 
burden  to  be  moved. 

34.  Vix  e  eonspeetu,  &c.  Here  commences  the  action  of  the  poem, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  the  wanderings  of  ^neas,  and  within  not 
many  montlis  of  its  termination.  All  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  know  besides  is  thrown  into  episode  and  narration  ;  by 
which  management  the  integrity  and  roundness  of  the  fable  are  more 
perfectly  preserved  ;  and  from  the  shorter  limits  of  the  action,  its 
impression  is  the  more  forcible.  Why  ^neas  was  leaving  Sicily  at 
this  time  will  be  found  explained  at  the  close  of  the  third  book. — 35. 
Vda  dabant.    "Were  they  spreading  their  sails." 

LcBti.  Because  now  near  Italy,  the  goal  of  their  wanderings. — JE^ 
spumas  scUis,  Sec*  "  And  with  coppered  prow  were  furrowing  the 
foam  of  the  salt  sea." — Rud)ant.  Taken  actively.  The  waves  are 
upturned,  as  the  earth  is  by  the  plough  when  a  furrow  is  made. 
Hence  it  may  be  rendered  "  were  ploughing." 

36.  Sternum  mdnus.  "Her  never-dying  resentment  against  the 
Trojans."— 37.  Hcbc  secum.—*'  Thus  communed  with  herself."  Sup- 
ply cogUahat  or  ai^yat. — Mene  ineepto,  &c.  "  For  me,  vanquished,  to 
desist  from  my  undertaking  1"  lor  "  Shall  I,  vanqni8he<]^  desiat,  &e.] 
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The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  stands  here  unconnected,  and 
expresses  strong  indignation.  Grammarians  explain  it  by  an  ellipsis 
ofdecet,  or  putant,  or  something  similar.  It  is  far  better,  liowever, 
to  regard  it  as  a  strong  burst  of  feeling,  without  any  ellipsis  at  all. 

39.  Quippe  vetorfatis !  "  I  am  forbidden,  forsooth,  by  the  fates  !" 
Bitter  irony.  No  decree  of  destiny  prevented  Pallas  from  punishing 
those  who  had  offended  her.  Me,  however,  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
the  Fates,  it  seems,  restrain ! — PcUlasne  exurere  classemy  &c.  r  Mi- 
nerva brought  a  violent  storm  on  the  fleet  of  Ajax,  when  returning 
home,  as  a  punishment  for  his  having  violated  Cassandra,  in  the 
temple  and  before  the  very  statue  of  the  goddess,  on  the  night  when 
Troy  was  taken. 

40.  Argivum.  Not  the  Greeks  in  general,  but  the  Locrians,  whom 
Ajax  had  led  against  Troy. — 41.  Unius  oh  noxam,  &c.  "  On  account 
of  the  guilt  and  infuriated  lust  of  one  alone,  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus." 
Furias,  i.  q.,furio8am  libidinem.  The  term/ttrM»  is  often  applied  to 
crimes  of  great  enormity,  unto  which  the  Furies  were  supposed  to 
prompt  the  wicked  in  heart.  So  viii.  205,  "At  Cad  furiis  mens 
tferar 

42.  Ip9a,  Jovis  rapidum,  &c.  Minerva  is  often  represented  on 
gems  and  coins,  hurling  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove. — 43.  Evertitque, 
**  And  upturned."  44.  lUum.  Ajax. — Tramfixo.  **  Transfixed  by 
the  thunderbolt."  Hence,  said  poetically  to  breathe  forth  the  light- 
ning's flame. — 45.  Scopuloqu^  infant  acuta.  According  to  Macrobius 
{ScU,  v.,  c.  22)  Virgil  borrowed  this  legend  from  one  of  the  lost  plays 
of  Euripides.  The  source  of  the  fable,  however,  is  found  in  Homer 
{Od,  iii.  135,  and  iv.  499,  seqq,),  except  that  the  latter  poet  makes 
Ajax  to  have  perished  by  the  hand  of  Neptune. 

46.  Qu€B  incedo,  "  Who  move  majestic."  Incedo  is  here  put 
poetically  for  sum.  It  is  also  especially  applied  by  the  poets  to  a 
dignified  and  majestic  carriage,  and  is  therefore  selected  here  to  in- 
dicate the  peculiar  gait  of  the  queen  of  the  gods. — Jovis  et  soror  et 
eonjux.  An  imitation  of  the  Homeric  Kafriyv-ffrriv  dXoxov  rs  {II.  xvL 
432).  47.  Tot  annos  denotes  continuance,  whereas  tot  annis  refers 
merely  to  interval. 

48.  £k  quisquam  numen,  &c.  **  And  does  any  one,  after  this,  adore 
the  divinity  of  Juno  ?"  Read  adorat,  not  adoret.  The  indicative,  in 
such  interrogations,  expresses  strrprise  or  indignant  feeling  ;  the  sub- 
junctive, doubt.  The  former  is  used  when  we  wish  to  show  that 
what  we  are  speaking  of  is  capable  of  being  done,  but  that  we  are  sur- 
prised at  its  being  done ;  the  subjunctive,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates 
that  we  do  not  believe  anything  is  done, — 49.  Prceterea,  Equivalent 
here  to  post  talia,  or  in  posterum,  and  answering  to  the  Homeric 
ivura, — Imponet,  Virgil  joins  here  different  tenses,  adorat  and  im- 
ponet,^  Bat  prceterea  adorat  is  the  same,  in  fact,  as  cKhrabit, — Honorem, 
**  A  victim,**  [in  honour  of  me.] 

51.  Nimborum  in  paJtriam,  ''Into  the  native  country  of  storms." 
Nimbus,  a  dark  cloud  bringing  storm  or  rain. — Loca  fceta  furentibus 
austris,  ''Regions  pregnant  with  raging  blasts."  The  southern 
blasts,  which  are  the  fiercest  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  here  put  for 
any  blasts. — 52.  ^oliam.  The  JEohst  here  meant  is  one  of  the 
Lipari  islands. — 54.  Imperio  premit,  "  Holds  in  check  by  his  s^ay." 
— Ae  tindis  et  oa/rcere,  &c.  "  And  curbs  them  with  chains  and  a 
prison-house."  The  prison-house  is  the  vast  cave.  Vinda  (for 
tmotda)  figuratively  for  owttodia. 
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56.  Cdsa  ane,  ^  On  a  lofty  rock."  The  cave  that  confines  the 
winds  is  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  ;  while  on  the  rocky  summit 
of  the  mountain  iEolus  sits  enthroned,  like  some  potentate  in  his 
stronghold  (orsp). — 57.  MoUitqtie  animo$,  &c.  "  And  soothes  their 
feelings,"  which  are  oiraged  at  this  confinement 

58.  Nifadat,  Slc  **  Unless  he  do  this,  they  assuredly,  in  rapid 
course,  would  bear  away  with  them  the  seas  and  lands,  ay,  and  the 
deep  heaven  too,  and  sweep  them  through  the  air."  The  common 
translation  of  quippe,  here,  is  *'  For  unless  he  do  this,"  &c.  ;  but  its 
very  position  snows  this  to  be  incorrect.  It  is  equivalent  here  to 
ceyte.  For  its  etymology  consult  PoU,  Etymol,  Fanck,,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
The  present  subjunctive  (fadat,  feratU,  verrarU)  is  here  employed 
instead  of  the  imperfect,  in  order  to  impart  animation  to  the  sen- 
tence, and  bring  the  action  described  more  immediately  under  the 
eyes  of  the  reader. 

61.  Moiemque  €t  motUes  altot.  ^  A  mass  of  lofty  mountains." 
Hendiadys,  for  moUmque  montium  aiUonum, — 62.  Foedere  eerto.  By 
fixed  laws." — 63.  Justus,  "  When  ordered  so  to  do,"  i.  e.  by  Jupiter. 

65.  Namque.  Equivalent  to  the  Greek  icai  yap.  '*  And  (well  may 
I  address  thee),  for  to  thee,"  &c.  Ueyne  and  oUiers  make  namque 
here  the  same  as  qiueundoquidem,  **  since  ;"  its  literal  meaning,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  given  it,  is  far  more  spirited. — 66.  Et  mulcere. 
*'  Both  to  soothe."  Dedit  muicere  is  a  Greek  construction  for  dedit 
pot€$tatem  mulcendi. — 67*  Tifrrhenwn  (equor,  ''The  surface  of  the 
Tuscan  Sea."  The  Trojan  fleet,  having  left  Sicily,  was  now  approach- 
ing the  lower  or  western  coast  of  Italy. — 68.  Hium  in  ItaliamporlaHS, 
&.C.  A  beautiful  image.  Carrying  with  them  all  that  now  remained 
of  Troy,  in  order  to  found  another  Troy  in  Italy. 

69.  IneuU  mm  netUis.  **  Strike  (additional)  foi*ce  into  thy  winds." 
Ventia  is  here  the  dative. — SubatencuqHe  obrue  puppeM.  **  Sink  their 
ships,  and  bury  them  for  ever  beneath  the  wavea"  Equivalent  to 
submerge  et  obrue  puppet.  The  poets,  when  speaking  of  two  continuous 
actions,  as  here,  express  the  earlier  action  of  l^e  two  by  the  par- 
ticiple. Submargere  is  merely  ''  to  submerge  ;"  but  obruere  is  to  keep 
down  what  is  sunken,  so  that  it  may  never  emerge  again. 

70.  Aut  age  diwrsoe,  ^  Or  drive  them  in  different  directions." — 
Viijice.    «  Scatter  far  and  wide." 

71.  Sunt  mikij  &c.  Juno  is  commonly  represented  as  attended  by 
the  HoroBj  or  Seasons ;  here,  however,  she  has  the  Nymphs  as  hand- 
maidens.— PrcBdanU  eorpore.  *^  Of  surpassing  loveliness." — ^2.  Qua- 
rum,  quae  formA,  &c.  ''  Of  whom,  Deiopea,  who  is  the  fairest  in 
form,  I  will  join  unto  thee  in  firm  wedlock,  and  will  consign  har 
unto  thee  as  thine  own/'  The  grammatical  construction  is  as  fol- 
lows :  quarwn  juaitgam  (tibi)  itxdAli  eonimbio,propriamque  dioabo,  (Dei- 
opeam)  quai  Ddt^pea  {eat)  ptUcherrima  forntA,  The  common  reading 
is  Detopeam,  which  makes  a  much  simpler  construction,  but  the 
weight  of  MS.  authority,  as  well  as  elegant  Latmityy  is  in  laYour  of 
the  form  given  in  our  text. 

73.  Conwubio.  To  be  pronounced  here  as  a  quadrisyllable. — 7b.  Et 
pulckrdfadaty  &c.  The  whole  idea  of  this  offer  is  borrowed  from 
Homer  (11.  xiv.  267,  M99*)>  where  Juno  promises  Pasithea,  one  of 
the  yonnger  Graces,  to  Somnus.  Virgil  deviates  from  the  Homeric 
mytib,  however,  in  representing  JSolos  as  unmarried. — PuiekrA  prole. 
*^  Witii  a  beauteous  offspring.'*  There  is  no  need  of  making  this  equi- 
valent to  puliikrcB  prolis,  or  ci  regarding  it  as  an  ablative  absolute. 
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76  Hcee  contra,  "  Uttered  these  words  in  reply."  Supply  d'txit. 
— Tuus  explorare  labor.  "  It  is  thy  task  to  iuquire  and  see." — 
77.  Mihi  jussa  capegsere,  &c.  '*  It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  execute 
thy  commands."  Fas  est  means  here  "  It  is  my  duty,  enjuiued  by  the 
gods." 

78.  Tu  mihi  quodcumque.  Sec.  *'  Thou  procurest  for  me  whatever 
of  sovereignty  I  here  enjoy."  Or,  **  whatever  of  sovereignty  this 
may  be  [which  I  enjoy]."  We  have  here  a  legend  borrowed  from 
the  earliest  schools  of  philosophy.  Juno  typifies  the  Air  ;  and  ^olus 
owes  to  her  all  his  power,  since  the  air,  when  aroused,  produces  the 
winds. — Sceptra  Joveinque.  "  My  sceptre,  and  the  favour  of  Jove." 
Sceptra,  in  the  plural,  seems  here  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  sceptre  re- 
quiring a  stout  hand  to  wield,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  wielded  over 
tumultuous  subjects. — 80.  Nimborum  potenUm.  **  The  ruler  of  storm- 
clouds."     With  iBolus  the  spear  is  the  sceptre. 

81.  Camtm  conoersdf  &c.  ^  His  spear-head  being  turned  around, 
he  smote  the  hollow  mountain  on  the  side." — 82.  Velut  agmine  facto. 
**  As  if  formed  in  column  of  march."  Literally,  **  a  column  of  march 
being  formed,  as  it  were."  Observe  the  force  of  agmen. — 83.  Porta. 
"  Egress."     Literally,  "  an  outlet." 

84.  InGubwre  mari.  ^  They  descended  with  violence  upon  the 
sea."  The  verb  is  incumbere,  not  incubare,  the  former  denoting  more 
of  action,  the  latter  of  rest.  The  image  in  the  text  is  derived  from 
the  downward  and  constantly-acting  pressure  of  some  heavy  body 
upon  another. — 86.  Ruunt.  "  Upturn."  Used  actively,  as  in  1.  36  ; 
it  is  neuter  in  1.  83. — Creber  procellis.  "  Frequent  in,  i.  e.  abound- 
ing in  rain-squalls."    **  Procella,'*  says  Servius,  **«st  ms  wnti  cum 

87.  Stridor  rudentum.  "The  whistling  of  the  cordage."  It  is  the 
rudenium  sibilus  of  Pacuvius. — 89.  Panto  nox  ineubat  atra.  **  Darkest 
night  sits  brooding  on  the  deep."  Incubare  is  here  employed,  n«)t 
incumbere,  since  less  of  action  is  indicated. — 90.  Poli.  "  Tlie  whole 
heavens."  Observe  the  force  of  the  single  term  poli  in  the  plural. 
Ifjnibus.  **  Lightnings." — 9\.  Prcesentetngue  viris,  &c.  "And  all 
tilings  threaten  mst^iut  death  to  the  men,"  t.  e.  to  ^neas  and  his 
followers. 

92.  Soltuntur  frigore.  "  Are  relaxed  witn  chilling  terror." — 93. 
Dupliccs  paliiuw.  '^  Both  his  hands."  Generally  considered  as 
equivalent  to  amhas  inanm.  Virgil  here  represents  his  heix)  as  in- 
fluenced by  fear,  but  it  was  the  fear  of  perishing  by  shipwreck,  and, 
what  was  still  more  dreadful,  of  being  thus  deprived  of  the  rites  <»f 
sepulture. 

94.  RefeH.  "He  utters."— 0  terqw  quaterque  beati,  &c.  «0 
thrice  and  four  times  happy  they,  unto  whose  lot  it  fell  to  encounter 
death  before  the  eyes  of  their  fathers."  96.  Oppetere  for  mortem  op- 
petere. — Quis  corUigit.  More  literally,  "unto  whom  it  happened." 
Contingit  generally  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  good  fortune.  Quis  for 
^iftiw. —Compare  the  Odyssey  (v.  306),  rpifffidxapig  ^avaoi  Kni  re- 
rpaKiQ  ot  r<5r*  oXovro  Tpoiy  iv  fvpdy. 

0  I>anaum  fortissime,  &c.  ^neas  styles  Diomed  here  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks,  since,  having  engaged  with  him  in  conflict,  he  was  only 
saved  from  death  by  the  intervention  of  his  mother  Venus.  {II.  v. 
239,  seqq. — 97*  Mene  occumbere  non  potuisse  !  "  That  I  could  not  have 
fallen  !"  The  accusative  with  the  intinitive  used  absolutely,  to  denote 
strong  emotion.    (Compare  note  on  line  37.) 

0  2 
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99.  Sctvus.  **  Valiant."— /ac<*.  "  Lies  slain."  The  mind  of  the 
hero  is  occupied  merely  with  the  idea  of  Hector's  death,  and  his 
tlioughts  carry  him  back  to  the  moment  when  the  latter  still  re- 
mained on  the  battle-field,  and  had  not  an  yet  received  the  rites  of 
sepulture.  Achilles  is  called  JE&cides,  as  having  been  the  grandson 
of  .£acus. — Ubi  ingens  Sarpedon.  Supply  jacet,  Jngens  is  here  a 
translation  of  the  Homeric  TreXuipioc.  Sarpedon,  son  of  Jove,  and 
King  of  Lycia,  was  slain  by  Patroclus. 

100.  Ubi  tot  Sitao'is,  &c  "  Where  the  Simois  rolls  along  so  many 
shields,  &c.,  snatched  away  beneath  its  waters."  The  Simois  was  a 
river  of  Troas,  rising  in  Mount  Ida,  and  falling  into  the  Xanthus  or 
Scamander. 

102.  TcUia  jdctanti.  *^  While  thus  earnestly  exclaiming."  Lite- 
rally, **  to  him  earnestly  uttering  such  things."  Jactanti  is  not  put 
for  the  simple  dicenti,  nor  is  it  equivalent  to  Tod/eranti.  It  would 
appear  to  carry  with  it  tlie  idea  of  an  impassioned  manner  and  of 
bitter  complaint. 

Stridens  AquUone  proceHa,  &c.  "  A  blast  roaring  from  the  north 
strikes  full  against  the  sail."  More  literally,  "  coming  full  in  front, 
strikes  the  sail."  The  blast  came  in  the  direction  of  the  prow,  or 
right  ahead. — 104.  2\un  prora  avertU,  "  Thereupon  the  prow  turns 
away."  Supply  sese. — Et  und'u  dot  lotus.  The  vessel  is  now  broad- 
side to  the  wind,  the  prow  having  swung  around. 

105.  Insequitur  cumulo^  &c.  ^  A  mountain-surge,  curling  precipice- 
like, follows  in  one  mass."  More  literally,  <<  a  precipitous  mountain  of 
water  follows  thereupon  in  one  heap." — 106.  Hi  aummo  infiuctu,  &c. 
Heyne  refers  this  merely  to  the  ship  of  iEneas,  which,  while  pitching 
amid  the  waves,  would  have  one  part,  the  prow,  for  example,  raised 
on  high  along  with  those  of  the  mariners  who  kept  clinging  to  it, 
while  the  other  portion,  or  the  stem,  would  be  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion. Other  commentatoi*s,  however,  apply  the  words  to  different 
vessels  of  the  fleet,  some  elevated  on  high,  others  far  down,  with  the 
waves  towering  above  them.     This  latter  is  the  more  correct  opinion. 

Hi.  "  These."— ITis.  **  Unto  those."  Referring  to  the  crews  of 
different  vessels.— 1 07-  Terrain  aperit.  "Discloses  the  bottom." 
Poetically  said,  of  course.  The  meaning  is,  that  they  could  fancy 
they  almost  saw  the  bottom  amid  the  yawning  billows. — Furit  cestus 
arenis.  "  The  boiling  waters  rage  with  intermuigled  sand,"  i.  e.  are 
mixed  with  sand  washed  up  from  the  bottom.  This  interpretation  is 
better,  than  to  make  areni»  equivalent  to  in  /undo  maris. 

108.  Tres  Notu»  abreptas,  &c.  "Three  ships,  forced  away,  the 
south  wind  whirling  drives  on  hidden  rocks." — Torquet.  Equivalent 
to  torquens  impellit.— 109.  Saxa,  vocarU  Itali,  &c.  "Rocks,  which, 
lying  in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  the  Italian  mariners  term  altars,  a 
vast  ridge,  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea."  The  reference  is 
supposed  to  be  to  two  small  rocky  islands,  called  iEgimuri,  lying  in 
the  sea  over-against  Carthage,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  The 
origin  of  the  name  arcB,  given  to  them  by  the  Italians,  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain.  It  arose,  probably,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  top  of 
an  altar,  as  they  appeared  just  above  the  waves.  Servius,  however, 
says  that  they  were  so  termed  because  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians 
made  a  treaty  there.  But  Heyne  thinks  that  he  confounds  the 
^gimuri  with  the  ^Egates  Insulss,  off  Lilybeeum  in  Sicily.  The 
same  critic  also  regards  the  entire  Ime,  ScuMy  tocant  Itali,  &c.,  as 
spurious. 
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111.  In  hrevia  et  tyrUs  urguet,  '^ Drives  upon  shoals  and  quick- 
sands.'* Servius  regards  this  as  a  hendiadys  for  in  brevia  tyrtium. 
There  is  no  allusion  here  to  the  Syrtes  of  ancient  geography :  it 
means  "quicksands"  generally. — 112.  Vctdit.  "On  the  shallows." 
113.  Lycws.  The  Lycians  were  among  the  allies  of  the  Trojans, 
coming  not,  however,  from  Lycia  properly  so  called,  but  from  a  part 
of  Troas,  around  Zelea,  inhabited  by  Lycian  colonists.  After  their 
leader,  Pandarus,  had  been  slain  by  Diomede,  they  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  ^neas. 

114.  Ipnus  ante  ooulot.  ^Before  the  eyes  of  iEneas  himself." — 
Ingena  a  tertice  ponttu.  ^  A  vast  ocean-wave  from  above."  A  vertice 
equivalent  to  demper. — 115.  ExctUitur  promuque  magigtery  Slc.  "  The 
helmsman  is  dashed  out,  and  rolled  headlong,  prone  into  the  waves  ; 
but  her  the  surge,  driving  onward,  whirls  around  thrice  in  the  same 
place,  and  the- rapid  whirlpool  swallows  up  in  the  deep." 

1 18.  Apparent  rariy  &c.  "  A  few  appear  swimming  here  and  there 
amid  the  vast  and  roaring  abyss." — Gnrgite  vasto.  According  to 
etymologists,  gurges,  in  its  primitive  meaning,  has  always  reference  to 
the  roar  of  waters. — 119.  Arma.  Shields,  for  example,  made  of 
osiers  and  covered  over  with  skins,  and  hence  capable  of  floating  on 
the  waters. — Tabulcgque.  "And  planks." — Per  undoi.  "Are  seen 
scattered  over  the  waves."  Supply  apparent,  from  the  previous 
clause. 

120.  Jam  wUidam,  &c.  **  Now  the  storm  has  conquered  the  stout 
ship  of  Ilionevs,"  &c. — 121.  Et  qua  wctus  Abas,  "And  that  in 
which  Abas  was  borne." — 122.  Lojcia  laterum  compagUms,  &c,  "  They 
all  let  in  the  fatal  water  through  the  loosened  joinings  of  their  sides, 
and  gape  on  the  view  with  many  a  chink." — 123.  Imbrem.  Properly 
''rain,"  here  means  "sea- water;"  in  which  usage  Virgil  follows 
Ennius  and  Lucretius,  and  in  which  succeeding  poets.  Statins,  for 
example,  imitate  Virgil. — Inimicum.    For  exUiasum. 

124.  Magna  mx»cer%  murmure.  "To  be  disturbed  by  a  loud  up- 
roar."— 125.  Efnitaam,  "  To  have  been  sent  forth." — Et  imit  ttagna 
refuta  tadis.  **  And  the  deep  calm  waters  of  Ocean  to  have  been 
thrown  upward  from  the  lowest  depths."  By  gtagna  (literally, 
''standing  waters")  are  here  meant  the  depths  of  ocean,  that  remain 
undisturbed  except  in  the  most  violent  storms. 

126.  Gramter  commotus,  "  Deeply  incensed." — 127.  Prospicio  con- 
veys the  idea  of  looking  far  into  the  distance. — Plaoidum  caput.  "His 
placid  head."  There  is  no  contradiction  between  this  and  the  gra- 
vUer  commotus,  since  Neptune,  though  incensed  against  the  winds, 
was  peaceful  and  benignant  towards  the  Trojans.  Besides  this, 
the  **placidum  caput"  was  an  habitual  characteristic  of  the  sea- 
god. 

128.  IHsjeetam,  "Scattered  about."— 129.  Codique  ruind,  "And 
the  warfare  from  on  high."  A  strong  but  singular  expression. 
The  reference  appears  to  be  to  the  rushing  down  of  the  rain  and 
wind,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  violent  warfare  of  the  elements,  as  if 
the  heavens  themselves  were  descending. — 130.  Neo  latuere  ddi,  &c. 
"  Nor  did  the  wiles  and  bitter  resentment  of  Juno  lie  hidden  from 
her  brother  [Neptune],"  i.  e.  the  cause  of  all  this  immediately  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  god  of  the  sea,  namely,  the  wish  of  Juno  to  satiate 
her  hatred  against  the  Trojans,  an  opinion  in  which  he  was  fully 
confirmed  by  the  knowledge  of  her  artful  character. 

132.  Tantane  ws  generis,  &c.  "  Has  so  presumptuous  a  reliance 
03 
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on  your  race  poaseised  youf  The  winds,  aceording  to  Hesiod 
{Theog,  378),  were  the  offspriug  of  Astneus,  oue  of  the  Titans,  and 
Aurora. — 12^.  Meo  tine  numing,  '^Withont  my  authority." — 134. 
Mitcere,  **  To  throw  into  confusion." — Tantat  tolUre  moLa.  ^  To 
raise  such  mountain- waves."  Ueyne  translates  tantcu  motes,  ''so 
great  confusion."  But  the  former  interpretation  is  certainly  more 
spirited. 

135.  Quot  ego—\''  Whom  I—  I"  The  sentence  is  abruptly  broken 
off,  and  the  sea-god  checks  his  wrath.  Grammarians  term  this  an 
aposiopesis,  and  make  uleitcar  to  be  understood.  Nothing,  however, 
is  in  fact  understood.  The  god  was  going  to  say,  ^  Whom  I  will 
severely  punish,"  but  stops  short,  and  leaves  the  sentence  unfinished, 
deeming  it  better  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  checking  of  the  tempest. 
136.  Pott  mihi  nan  timUi,  &.c.  *^  Ye  shall  on  the  next  uccaHion  ex- 
piate your  offences  to  me  by  a  different  punishment,  &c."  Post 
used  adverbially. 

137.  Begi  ffettro,  <<Unto  that  kmg  of  yours,"  %.e,  ^olus.— 138. 
Non  iUi  imperium  pdagi^  &.c,  Neptune  was  a  god  of  the  first  class, 
and  possessed  absolute  authority  over  his  watery  realms,  being  as 
independent  there  as  Jove  was  in  his  own  dominions  of  the  sky. 
This  empire  of  Ocean  had  fallen  to  his  share,  the  world  having  been 
divided  in  this  way  between  the  three  brothers,  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto.  ^Eolus,  therefore,  an  inferior  deity,  was  wrong  in  acting 
as  he  had  done.  His  control  over  the  winds  was  regulated  by  fixed 
laws  {eerto  foedere),  and  he  was  to  let  loose  the  winds  only  when 
ordered  (jnssus)  so  to  do. 

130.  Tenet.  <«  Holds  beneath  his  sway."-— /nwiafita  aosa.  The  rocky 
island  of  ifiolia. — 140.  Vestras,  Eure,  domos.  '^The  abodes,  Eurus, 
of  you  and  yours,"  i.  e.  of  you  and  your  fellow-winds.  Observe  the 
use  of  wstraSf  the  plural  possessive ;  not  tuat,  which  would  have 
meant  the  abode  of  Eurus  alone. — lUd  se  jaotet,  &c.  ^  Let  ^olus 
boast  his  power  in  that  palace."     Literally,  *'  boast  himself." 

142.  Dicto  citius.  '*  More  quickly  than  what  was  said,"  t.  e.  before 
he  had  finished  speaking.  Not,  as  Servius  says,  equivalent  to  cUius 
guam  dioi  potest,  but  to  antequam  orationem  Jiniittet. — 144.  Cymotkoc. 
One  of  the  Nereides. — Triton.  A  sea  deity,  son  of  Neptune  and  Am- 
phitrite.  His  lower  extremities  were  those  of  a  fish. — Adniamt. 
**  Having  exerted  each  their  powerful  endeavours."  Though  in  the 
masculine,  this  term  applies  to  both  Cymotho^'  and  Triton. — Observe 
the  force  of  ad  in  adnimu. 

146.  Ipse.  Referring  to  Neptune. — 148.  Vastas  aperit  syriet, 
**  Opens  the  vast  sand-banks,"  i.  e.  makes  a  passage  for  the  ships 
through  the  banks  of  sand  in  which  they  had  been  imbedded  by  the 
fury  of  the  waves. — Temperat  cequor.  **  Cahns  the  sea."  More  literaliy, 
•*  restrains." — 148.  Ac  veltUi,  &c.  A  much-admired  simile,  in  which 
Neptune,  stilling  the  waves,  is  compared  to  a  man  of  piety  and  worth 
calming,  by  the  respect  which  his  presence  involuntarily  causes,  the 
angry  billows  of  an  excited  multitude. 

149.  ScBvU  animis.  "Rage  m  feeling.**— 160.  Faces.  "  Fire- 
biniuds." — Furor  anna  ministrai,  Virgil  has  here  under  his  eyes  a 
Roman  mob.  No  citizen  was  allowed  to  appear  at  the  Comitia,  or 
even  in  the  city  itself,  with  arms  of  any  kind.  Hence  the  poet,  in 
describing  such  a  tumult,  says,  **  Their  fury  supplies  them  witlt 
arms.*'     The  faces  and  saxa  take  the  place  of  kastof  and  giadii. 

151.  Pietate gravem  ac  meritis.    ''Of  great  influence  by  his  piety 
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and  merits."  More  literally,  ^of  gi*eat  weight  (of  character)/' — 
153.  IIU,  The  common  reading  is  itt€,  which  Wagner  very  properly 
rejects.     ItU  is  the  pi'onoun  of  the  second  person. 

154.  Fragor.  '^Uproar." — ^quora prospleient.  *' Looking  forth  upon 
the  seas." — 155.  CcUoatu  inveetus  aperto.  ^  And  borne  over  the  deep 
beneath  a  serene  sky." — 156.  Fl^it.  **  Turns  hither  and  thither." — 
Curru  aecundo,  ^  To  his  rapid  car."     Curruy  the  old  dative  for  currui. 

157.  Qmo?  proxima;  &c.  **  Strive  to  reach  in  their  course  the  shores 
that  are  nearest." — 158.  Vertuntur.  ''Turn  themselves."  Like  the 
Greek  middle  voice,  and  equivalent  to  te  vertmU, 

159.  Ed  in  ucettu  Umgo,  &c.  ^  There  is  a  place  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  recess." — Iruula  portuw,  &e.  An  island  forms  a  secure  harbour 
by  the  opposition  of  its  sides  (to  the  outer  waters)."  This  island, 
according  to  the  description  of  the  poet,  faced  the  inlet,  thus  making 
the  latter  a  secure  station  for  ships,  by  keeping  off  tlie  waters  of  the 
outer  sea. 

160.  Qiii6tw  omntB  ah  alto,  &c.  ^  Against  which  every  wave  from 
the  deep  is  broken,  and  divides  itself  into  receding  cui*ves."  The 
reference  is  to  the  curvature  of  the  broken  waves  after  they  have 
been  dashed  back  by  some  intervening  obstacle.  Thus  Ueyne  inter- 
prets the  passage.  The  common  interpretation  makes  the  water, 
after  the  wave  has  been  broken,  wash  around  into  the  cove.  This, 
however,  would  hardly  form  a  very  secure  harbour. 

162.  Hinc  atque  A»no,&c.  ^  On  this  side  and  on  that  are  vast  rocks, 
and  twin-like  cliffs  raise  their  threatening  heads  towards  the  sky." 
The  poet  is  now  describing  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  on  eitlier  side  of 
which  are  vast  beds  of  rock  terminating  in  lofty  cliffs.— 163.  QuoruM 
mb  tertioe,  &c.  <*  At  the  base  of  which  the  waters  far  and  wide  lie 
safe  and  silent."  Literally,  <*  beneath  the  summit  of  (each  of) 
which."    The  high  cliffs  keep  off  the  wind. 

164.  Turn  sUmt  acena  eortuois,  &e.  '*  Then  again,  crowning  the  high 
grounds,  is  a  wall  of  foliage,  formed  of  waving  (light-admitting) 
forests,  while  a  grove,  dark  with  gloomy  shade,  hangs  threatening 
over."  Detuper  for  tupra,  "  above,"  "  on  the  high  grounds."  With 
tcena  supply  est.  In  the  ancient  theatres,  the  scena  was  the  wall 
which  closed  the  stage  from  behind,  and  which  represented  a  suitable 
background.  Before  theatres  were  erected,  the  place  of  this  wall 
was  supplied  by  trees  and  foliage.  Now  in  Virgil's  picture,  the  back- 
ground on  high  is  formed  of  forests,  which,  as  they  wave  in  the  wind, 
allow  glimpses  of  sun-light  to  penetrate  through  their  branches  ;  for 
such  is  the  time  meaning  of  conuccB  here.  This  line  of  woods  the 
poet  terms  teena,  comparing  it  thus  with  the  wall,  either  of  foliage  or 
of  stone,  that  closed  the  ancient  stage.  Hence  we  have  ventured  to 
paraphrase  aeena  by  **  a  wall  of  foliage."  The  passage,  however,  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  hardly  any  two  commentators  agree  about  the 
meaning  of  it. 

166.  Fronte  mb  adversA.  «  Beneath  the  brow  (of  the  heights)  as  it 
faces  on  the  view."  We  are  now  supposed  to  be  looking  towards  the 
bottom  or  innermost  part  of  the  inlet.  Here,  beneath  the  brow  of 
the  heights,  over  which  the  ''  cUrum  nemvi"  impends,  a  cave  is  seen, 
facing  the  view,  or  full  in  front.— ScopulispendentHnu  antrum,  "  There 
is  a  cave  amid  hanging  cliffs." — 167.  Vivoque  aedUia  saxo.  "  And 
seats  of  living  rock,"  ».  e,  natural  rock,  formed  not  by  art,  but  by  the 
hand  of  nature. 

168.    Non  tineula  ulla,     <<No  fastenmgs." — 169.    Unco    momi. 
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"  With  its  crooked  fluke."  The  anchor  used  by  the  ancients  was 
for  the  most  part  made  of  iron,  and  its  form  resembled  that  of  the 
modern  anchor. 

]70.  Septem,  The  fleet  originally  consisted  of  twenty.  (Compare 
1.  381.)  Of  these,  three  preserved  from  the  rocks,  three  from  the 
quicksands,  and  this  one,  in  which  JEnesLS  himself  was  embarked, 
make  up  the  number  in  the  text.  Of  the  others,  one  had  sunk 
(1.  117).  The  arrival  of  the  remaining  twelve  is  announced  by  Venus 
(I.  399).— 171.  Magna  telluris  amore.  '*  With  an  eager  longing  for  the 
land." — 173.  Et  sale  tabentes,  &c.  ^  And  recline  on  the  beech,  their 
limbs  drenched  with  brine."  Tabentes,  literally,  carries  with  it  the 
additional  idea  of  limbs  enfeebled  by  long  exposure  to  the  action  of 
the  water. 

175.  Suscepitque.  "  And  received." — 176.  Rapuitque  in  fomite 
fiammam.  '^  And  by  a  rapid  motion  kindled  aflame  amid  the  fostering 
fuel."  Wagner  thinks  that  the  poet  alludes  here  to  the  mode  prac- 
tised among  shepherds  at  the  present  day,  who,  after  receiving  the 
fire  in  the  pith  of  a  dry  fungous  stalk,  kindle  this  into  a  flame  by  a 
rapid  vibratory  motion. — 177*  Turn  Cererem  corruptam  undis,  &c. 
*'  Then,  exhausted  by  their  hardships,  they  bring  out  their  grain 
damaged  by  the  waters,  and  the  implements  of  Ceres,  and  prepare  to 
scorch  with  the  flames  their  corn  (thus)  rescued,  and  to  break  it  with 
the  stone." 

Arma.  A  general  term  for  the  implements  of  any  art.  Cerealia 
arma  denotes  those  that  were  necessary  for  converting  grain  into 
meal,  and  then  into  bread. — 178.  Festi  rerum.  Supply  adversarum. — 
179.  Torrere.  Previous  to  grinding  com,  observes  Valpy,  it  was 
commonly  scorched  by  our  own  ancestors :  hence  the  term  bran, 
fi'om  the  German  brenneny  to  bum  ;  ».  e,  the  burned  part.  Before 
the  invention  of  mills,  when  tlie  reducing  grain  to  meal  was  a  domes- 
tic manufacture,  this  operation  was  facilitated  by  scorching  slightly 
the  grain,  as  in  semi-barbarous  countries  is  still  the  practice  ;  it  is 
afterward  pounded,  or  ground,  between  two  stones,  one  fixed,  the 
other  revolving. 

181.  Petit.  ** Takes  in." — Anthea  si  quern,  &c.  "If  he  may  see 
any  Antheus,"  &c.  i.  e,  any  one  answering  the  description  of  An- 
theus  ;  any  ship  like  that  of  Antheus. — 183.  Celsis  in  puppibus,  &c. 
The  shields  and  other  armour  were  commonly  placed  in  the  stem.— 
184.  Navem  in  conspectu  nvUam.  Supply  aspiciz,  or  -ptrfei. — 185.  I'ata 
armenta.  **  Whole  herds."  There  were  three  leaders,  each  followed 
by  a  herd. — 190.  Camibus  arboreis.  "With  bi-anchiug  antlera." — 
valgus.  " The  common  herd." — Et  omnem  miscet,  &c.  **  And  pursu- 
ing with  his  shafts,  scatters  the  whole  crowd  in  confusion  throughout 
the  leafy  groves."  See  note  1.  69. — 193.  Et  nuuierum  cum  ttavibus, 
&c.  He  slays  seven,  one  for  each  ship. — 196.  Trinacrio.  The  Trojan 
fleet  had  been  driven  into  Drepanum  in  Sicily.  (Compare  iii.  707.) 
A  tradition  existed,  that  iu  this  neighbourhood,  JSgestus,  a  Trojan, 
whom  Virgil  names  Acestes,  had  established  himself,  ^neas  was 
received  by  him  a  second  time.     (Compare  v.  36,  seqq.) 

198.  0  socii,  &c.  "  O  my  companions,  O  ye  who  have  endured 
greater  hardships  (for  we  are  not  unacquainted  with  previous  ills)," 
&c. — Ante  malorum.  A  Greek  construction,  rwv  Trpii/  icaicwv. — 
200.  Vos  et  ScylldBom  rabiem,  &c.  **  You  have  approached  both  the 
rage  of  Scylla,  and  the  rocks  resounding  far  within,"  i.  «.  and  the 
rocks  within  whose  deep  caverns  is  heard  the  roaring  of  the  waters. 
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(Consult  notes  on  iii.  424,  seqq.)  —  201.  Accestis.  Contracted 
from  (xcce88i«t%8. — Vos  et  Cyclopia  saxa,  &c.  *^  You  have  also  made 
trial  of  the  rocks  of  the  Cyclopes,"  i.  e,  you  know  the  rocky 
shore  where  dwell  the  cruel  Cyclopes.  (Consult  notes  on  iii.  569, 
617,  &c.)— 203.  Fortan  a  hcBC  oHm,  &c.  "  Perhaps  it  will  delight 
hereafter  to  recall  even  the  present  things  to  mind."  Hcec  refers 
not  to  the  *'SeyUceam  rabian,**  nor  the  ^  Cyclopia  taxa"  but  to  their 
present  unhappy  condition. 

204.  Per  tot  discrimina  rerum.  "  Through  so  many  hazardous  con- 
junctures." Literally,  "  through  so  many  hazards  of  affairs." — 206. 
Tendimtu  in  Latium,  ^We  stretch  our  course  towards  Latium." 
Supply  eur8um.—206.  Ottenduwt.  "  Point  out  to  us,"  i.  e.  through  the 
mecUum  of  oracles  and  auguries. — Fou.  "  It  is  the  decree  of  heaven." 
— 207.  l>urate.  **  Be  of  stout  hearts." 

209.  Spem  vuUu,  &6.  ^  Assumes  au  appearance  of  hope  in  his  look, 
keeps  down  deep  sorrow  in  his  breast."  iEneas  is  afraid  of  dis- 
couraging his  followers,  if  he  show  any  sign  of  despondency. 

210.  fUi.  **  They,  on  the  other  hand  ;"  ».  e.  his  followers. — Acein- 
gunt  86,  "  Prepare  themselves."  Literally,  "  they  gird  themselves." 
The  poet  speaks  here  according  to  the  customs  of  his  own  country- 
men. When  the  Romans  Wished  to  engage  in  any  active  work,  they 
girded  the  toga  more  closely  around  them,  and  by  this  means  drew 
it  up  more,  so  as  to  prevent  its  interfering  with  the  feet. — Dapibuaque 
futuri8.  **  And  for  the  approaching  banquet" 

211.  Tergora  deripinnt,  &c.  *'  They  tear  away  the  hide  from  the 
ribs,  and  lay  bare  the  flesh  beneath."  Viscera  here  means,  Quicquid 
sub  corio  est.  In  other  words,  it  is  equivalent  to  eat-nes. — 212.  Pars 
in  frusta  secant,  &c.  An  imitation  of  the  Homeric  MccrrvXXov  r' 
dpa  T  dWa,  Kai  dfiipi'  ijScXoio-iv  eirupav.  {II,  i.  465.) — Trementia, 
"  Still  quivering." — 213.  Acna.  "  Brazen  caldrons."  In  the  heroic 
times  flesh  was  not  prepared  for  food  by  boiling :  these  caldrons 
were  merely  intended  to  contain  warm  water  for  ablution,  before 
partaking  of  the  hanqueU—Flammasque  ministrant,  "  And  supply  the 
flames,"  i.  e.  and  kindle  a  blaze  beneath  them. 

214.  Fevocant.  '*They  recruit."  Literally,  "recall."— 215.  Im- 
plentur  xeteris  Bacchi,  &c.  "  They  sate  themselves  with  old  wine  and 
fat  venison." — Implentur  joined  with  the  genitive  by  a  Greek  con- 
struction. Verbs  of  filling,  &c.,  in  Greek,  take  a  genitive. — Ferinai. 
Litei*ally,  *'  the  flesh  of  wild  animals."    Supply  camis. 

216.  Postquam  exeinta  fameSy  &c.  **  After  their  hunger  had  been 
taken  away  by  the  banquet,  and  the  viands  had  been  removed." 
Another  imitation  of  Homer  :  abrdpf  iTrti  wocrioQ  Kai  kdriTvog  1^  cpov 
two,  {11.  i.  469.)  As  regards  the  expression  ^'menses  remotoe"  con- 
sult the  note  on  1.  723.— 217.  Eequirunt.  "  They  inquire  after."  The 
verb  requiro  is  here  applied,  with  great  beauty,  to  regret  for  the 
absent.— 218.  8eu  credant,  "  Whethei»  they  are  to  believe."— 219. 
Extrema  pati.  "  Are  now  enduring  their  final  lot."  A  euphemism, 
for  "  are  now  dead."  This  mode  of  speaking  was  adopted  by  the 
ancients  in  order  to  avoid  the  evil  omen  that  might  accompany  too 
plain  an  expression.  So,  in  English,  we  say  "  decease,"  "  demise," 
&c.,  insiead  of  **  death." — Nee  jmn  exaudire  vocatos.  "  Nor  any  longer 
hear  when  called."  An  allusion  to  the  custom  of  calling  upon  the 
dead,  which  was  done  at  the  close  of  the  funeral  obsequies.  The 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  called  upon  him  thrice  by  name, 
and  thrice  repeated  the  word,  Vale^  "  Farewell." 
O  6 
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220.  Acrit,  "  Valiant." — Oronti  is  here  an  old  form  of  the  genitiTe 
for  OroNtu.— 221.  Casum.  ^  The  aad  &te." 

223.  Et  jam  Jinit  eroL  "  And  now  at  length  there  was  an  end," 
«.  «.  of  the  **  Icm^  iermofM^*  or,  of  their  inquiries  and  laments  for 
their  absent  friends. — jEthere  tummo.  **  From  the  highest  heavens." 
— 224.  Dapiciens  mare  vdivolum,  ^  Looking  down  upon  the  sea, 
where  many  a  sail  wings  its  flight."  Vdivolut  properly  means 
^  flying  with  wings,"  i.  e.  moving  rapidly  :  here,  however,  it  is  used 
to  signify  *'  sailed  upon,"  or  *'  navigable." — Jacentes.  *^  Lying  spread 
beneath  his  view." 

225.  Lato9  populos.  ^  The  out>stretched  nations."— jSic  Toiice  eoeli 
eofutitU.  ^  Stoiid,  while  thus  employed,  on  the  very  pinnacle  uf  the 
sky."  Sic  used  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  construction  with  &c  or 
ovTutQy  and  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  sicut  erat, — 226.  Constitit. 
Not  ^stopped,"  but  ^ stood."  The  former  would  liave  been  ex- 
pressed by  ntbttUit,  Jupiter  is  represented  as  abiding  in  his  dwell- 
ing-place in  the  highest  heavens,  and  as  not  moving  therefrom,  but 
looking  down  thence  upon  the  earth. 

227.  Jaetantem  peetore  eurat.  He  saw  Carthage  and  Rome  in  the 
distant  future,  and  thought  of  the  bloody  warfare  that  was  destined 
to  take  place  between  the  rival  cities,  as  well  as  the  cruel  overthrow 
of  the  former. — 228.  Trittior.  "Plunged  in  more  than  ordinary 
sadness."  She  had  been  trittis  since  the  downfal  of  Troy ;  she 
was  now  trittior  at  the  idea  of  the  perils  that  encompassed  her 
son. 

230.  Et  fidnUne  terra.  The  fiUmen  is  here  the  badge  of  empire, 
and  the  whole  expression  is  much  stronger  than  the  ordinary  et  /u/- 
men  geris  or  jaois  would  have  been. — 231-2.  (i^id  meut  jEneas,  &c. 
*^  What  offence  of  so  great  magnitude  has  my  ^neas  been  able  to 
commit  against  thee  !  What  one  have  the  Trojans  !  Against  whom, 
after  having  already  suffered  so  many  disasters,"  &c. — 233.  Quibus 
elauditur  would  be  expressed  in  prose  by  ut  its  elaudatur.  Imitated 
from  a  Greek  idiom  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  tragic,  and  some- 
times met  with  even  in  the  prose-writers. 

Ob  Italiam,  **  On  account  of  Italy."  In  order  to  prevent 
their  settling  there,  and  overthrowing,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
favourite  city  of  Juno,  Carthage. — 234.  Certe  hinc  Bomanos,  &c. 
"  Surely  thou  didst  promise  that  from  these,  hereafter,  in  revolving 
years,  should  the  Romans  come  ;  that  hence  should  be  leaders 
(springing)  from  the  blood  of  Teucer  recalled  to  life,"  &c  ;  i,  e.  from 
the  re-established  line  of  Teucer. — 235.  Dudtores,  **  Rulera  over  the 
nations." — Teu/Gfi,  Teucer,  father-in-law  of  Dardanus,  and  king  over 
part  of  Phrygia.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Trojan  race. 

236.  Omni  ditione,  "  Beneath  their  sovereign  sway."  Equivalent 
to  summd  potestaZe. — 237.  Qum  te  genitor,  &c.  "  What  (new)  resolve 
has  changed  thee,  O  father  1"  i.  «.  Why  hast  thou  changed  thy 
former  resolve  ? 

238.  Hoe  equidem  oceamm,  &c.  "  With  this,  indeed,  was  T  wont  to 
find  solace  fur  the  downfall  and  sad  destruction  of  Troy."  Lite- 
rally, ^  was  I  wont  to  console  the  downfall,"  &c.  A  poetical  construc- 
tion, by  which,  instead  of  the  accusative  of  the  person  (aolahar  me), 
we  have  the  accusative  of  the  evil  itself  on  account  of  which  conso- 
lation is  needed.  Compare  Claudian,  "  TaU  tolatur  mlnera  gttetiu,** 
[Nupt.  Hon,  et  Mar.   46.)—239.    Fatit  cotUraria  fata  rependeiu. 
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**  Balancing  advene  fatea  with  fates  (of  fairer  hue)."  She  hoped 
that,  the  gloomier  the  present  destinies  of  the  Trojans  were,  the 
brighter  were  those  that  awaited  thein  in  the  future. 

240.  Eadem  fotiuna,  ^  The  same  evil  fortune."-~u^c(of.  ^  Tossed 
to  and  fro  by  so  many  calamities/* — 242.  AvUnor  fMAuil^  &o.  Aute- 
nor,  a  son  of  the  sister  of  Priam,  led  a  colony  of  Heueti  from  Asia 
Minor  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  reached  the  head- waters  of  the 
Adriatic.  According  to  some,  he  founded  Patavium,  now  Padua ; 
a  legend  which  Virgil  here  adopts. — ^243.  lUyrieoB  penetrare  nnus,  6ic, 
**  To  penetrate  in  safety  the  Illyrian  bays,  and  reach  the  realms  of 
the  Libumi  far  within."  The  voyage  of  Antenor  up  the  Adriatic 
would,  of  course,  be  along  the  coast  of  lUyricum  on  the  right,  and 
hence  he  is  said  to  have  penetrated  the  numerous  bays  or  indenta- 
tions with  which  that  coast  abounds.  Petietrare,  however,  takes  a 
different  meaning  with  regna  (gramroariaus  call  this  construction  a 
zettgma),  and  signifies,  not  "  to  enter,"  but  **  to  reach."  The  territo- 
nes  of  the  Libuiiii,  an  Illyrian  race,  were  far  within  the  Adriatic,  aud 
near  its  head-waters. 

244.  Et  forUem  mperan  Tmati,  ^  And  to  pass,  too,  beyond  the 
source  of  the  Timavus."  The  voyage  of  Antenor  is  still  continued. 
He  leaves  the  shores  of  the  Libumi,  passes  around  Histria,  and  then 
comes  to  the  river  Timavus,  by  which  he  sails.  The  Timavus  was  a 
small  stream,  rising  not  far  from  the  sea.  It  was  said  to  burst  forth 
from  caverns  amid  the  rocks,  having  in  this  way  nine  different  foun- 
tain-heads or  sources,  forming,  soon  after,  one  stream.  As  the  river 
rose  so  near  the  sea,  the  poet  figuratively  blends  its  soui*ce  with  its 
mouth,  making  Antenor  pass  the  former  in  his  course.  ^  It  has  been 
well  ascertained,"  says  Cramer,  ''that  the  name  of  Timao  is  still 
preserved  by  some  springs  which  rise  near  8.  Giocanni  di  Carso  and 
the  castle  of  Duino,  and  form  a  river,  which,  after  a  course  of  little 
more  than  a  mile,  falls  into  the  Adriatic.  The  number  of  these 
sources  seem  to  vary  according  to  tlie  difference  of  seasons,  which 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  various  statements  which  ancient 
writers  have  made  respecting  them." 

245.  Ora.  The  openings  or  mouths  at  the  sources  of  the  river. — 
Montis,  The  mountain  or  hill  containing  the  caverns  whence  the 
stream  issues.— 246.  It  mare  proruptum,  &c.  ^  A  bursting  sea  goes 
forth,  and  overwhelms  the  fields  with  a  roaring  ocean."  Some,  with 
less  spirit,  translate  this,  "  it  goes  forth  as  a  rushing  sea,"  &c.  Others, 
again,  make  proruptum  the  supine,  governing  nutre  in  the  accusative, 
^  it  goes  forth  to  bi*eak  (and  drive  onward  before  it)  the  sea,"  i.  e. 
to  force  back  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic  by  the  impetuosity  of  its  own 
current.  This  is  Voss's  idea,  ''  Geht  zu  brechen  das  Mcer,"  but  it 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  **pelago  premU  atntxi  tonantV^ 

247.  Hid  tafnen.  "  Here,  however."  Hio  refers,  not  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Timavus,  but  to  the  coast  generally,  at  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic. Tamen,  in  this  passage,  has  a  meaning  very  nearly  allied  to  our 
^'at  least,"  or  the  Latin  sobm.  Antenor,  at  least,  founded  a  city  in 
these  regions,  remote  and  barbarous  though  they  were,  ^neas,  . 
however,  after  all  the  splendid  promises  made  to  him  from  oracles 
and  other  sources,  has  not  yet  been  able  even  to  set  foot  in  Italy. — 
Bedesqw  Teuerorum.  ^  And  a  Trojan  settlement"— 248.  Nomen  dedit. 
The  Ueneti  who  accompanied  him  from  Paphlagonia,  became  in 
Italy,  by  a  slight  change  of  name,  the  Veneti.— ^rmo^rtM  fecit  Tro'ia, 
^  And  affixed  the  Trojan  anna  (to  the  temnle  walls),"  i.  e.  all  warfare 
06 
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being  now  ended,  he  hung  up  or  consecrated  the  Trojan  arms  in  the 
temples  as  a  budge  of  peace.  It  was  customary  with  the  ancients, 
when  they  discontinued  any  art  or  calling,  to  consecrate  the  instru- 
ments connected  with  it,  to  the  deity  under  whose  auspices  that  art 
or  calling  had  been  pursued. 

249.  Nunc  placidA,  See,  "  Now,  laid  at  rest,  he  sleeps  in  placid 
peace."  Compo^usy  by  contraction,  for  compositus.  Compono  is  the 
technical  term  employed  by  the  Latin  writers  in  cases  like  the  pre- 
sent. It  comprises  the  laying  out  of  the  corpse,  the  decking  of  the 
couch  with  the  funereal  garlands,  and  more  particularly  the  gathering 
of  the  ashes  into  the  urn.  Hence  it  is  equivalent,  in  some  respects^ 
to  the  Greek  rrtpiareWeiv. — Some  commentators  make  this  passage 
refer,  not  to  the  death  of  Antenor,  but  to  his  enjoying  a  peaceful  and 
happy  reign  at  the  time  that  Venus  was  speakiug.  This,  however, 
would  make  a  disagreeable  tautology  with  ^armaque  fixU"  and 
would  destroy,  besides,  all  the  force  of  nunc.  The  ancients  regarded 
a  happy  and  peaceful  death  (tifOavaaia)  as  the  true  goal  of  human 
felicity. 

250.  JVos,  ttia  progenies.  The  goddess  here,  through  a  mother's 
eagerness  for  his  weuare,  speaks  of  herself  and  her  son  as  having 
their  interests  identified. — Codi  quibtu  annuls  arcem.  **  To  whom  thou 
promisest  the  palace  of  the  skies,"  i.  e,  a  share  of  heaven,  ^neas 
was  to  be  deified  after  death. — 251.  Infandum,  ''Oh  !  woe  unutter- 
able !"  Infandum  here  and  elsewhere  alludes  to  that,  the  full  extent 
or  measure  of  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  words. — Unius,  **  Of 
one,"  i.  e.  Juno. — Navibus  amissis.  An  intentional  exaggeration,  in 
order  to  add  force  to  her  complaints. — 252.  Prodimur.  **  Are  made 
the  victims  of  secret  machinations." — Longe  du^ngimur.  ''  Are  kept 
far  away." 

263.  Honos.  "  The  recompense." — Sic  nos  in  sceptra^  &c.  **  Is  it 
thus  that  thou  restorest  us  to  the  sceptre  of  empire  V*  More  lite- 
rally, **  Dost  thou  replace  us  in  this  way  for  (a  wieldmg  of)  the 
sceptre  1" 

254.  Olli.  Old  form  tor  Illi, — 255.  Vultu  quo  serenat,  A  zeugma  lurks 
here  in  serenatf  *'  calms  the  sky,  and  hushes  to  repose  the  tempests." 
— 256.  OsctUa  libavit  natcB.  ''Gently  pressed  his  daughter's  lips." 
A  beautiful  usage  of  the  verb  libo,  which,  acquiring  from  its  ordinary 
.  meaning,  "  to  make  a  libation,"  the  reference  to  a  part,  gets  subse- 
quently the  signification  of  "  to  taste"  or  "  sip."  So  here,  "  gently 
sipped  the  nectar  from  his  daughter's  lips." — Vehine,  Pronounced  as 
a  monosyllable,  d*hinc. 

257.  Parce  inetu^  Cytkerea.  "  Spare  thy  fear,  goddess  of  Cythfira." 
Venus  was  so  called  fi-ora  the  island  of  Cythera,  near  which  she  was 
fabled  to  have  arisen  from  the  sea.  Here,  however,  as  elsewhere, 
tliere  is  a  blending  of  legends,  the  poet  styling  her  the  daughter  of 
Jove. — Metu.  Old  form  of  the  dative  for  metui, — Manent  immota,  &c. 
**  The  destinies  of  thy  people  remain  unshaken  for  thee." — 258.  Tibi 
is  here  what  the  grammarians  call  "  dativus  ethious"  and  is  employed 
in  such  cases  as  the  present  to  give  to  the  discourse  a  touch  of  feeling 
or  sentiment.  It  is  somewhat  analogous  in  this  passage  to  our  ex- 
pression, "  let  me  assure  thee." 

Cernes.  Emphatic  here.  "Thou  shaU  behold."— /yown*.  For 
Lavinii.  Lavinium  was  the  city  which  ^Eneas  was  destined  to  found 
in  Italy,  and  call  after  the  name  of  his  wife  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of 
King  Latinus. — 259.  Sublimemque  feres,  &c.  "  And  thou  shalt  bear  ob 
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high  the  valiant  ^neas,"  &c.  By  a  beautiful  image,  the  mother 
herself,  who  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  her  son,  is  to 
be  tlie  immediate  agent  in  effecting  his  deification  after  death.  The 
enrolment  of  a  mortal  among  the  gods  was  termed  his  apotheosis. 

261.  Tilri  fabor  enim.  Ttbi  is  here  equivalent  to  tibi  soli.  Some 
join  tibi  in  construction  with  helium  geret,  but  with  much  less  pro- 
priety.— Quando  hcpo  te  cura,  Slc.  '*  Since  this  care  continually  dis- 
tresses thee."  Quando  for  quandoquidem.  Observe,  also,  the  force 
of  re  in  remordet.     Literally,  "gnaws  thee  again  and  again." 

262.  Longius  tt  vdvens,  &c.  "  And,  causing  them  to  revolve,  will 
set  in  motion  for  thee,  far  in  the  future,  the  secrets  of  the  fates." 
The  ancients  assigned  to  periods  of  time,  and  the  events  connected 
with  them,  a  revolving  course,  just  as  we  still  speak  of  the  revolution 
of  events,  of  revolving  years,  &c.  This  idea  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
present  passa<;e,  the  peculiar  force  of  which  has  been  generally  mis- 
understood. The  events  of  age  after  age  form  so  many  grand  cycles, 
or  concentric  circles,  as  it  were,  each  spreading  out  more  widely 
than  the  previous  one  into  the  vast  field  of  the  future.  Of  these 
circles  Deity  is  the  common  centre,  and  around  him,  that  is,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  decree,  each  in  its  turn  revolves.  The  cycles  of 
the  past  have  performed  their  allotted  motion.  The  cycle  of  present 
events  is  now  revolving  ;  but  Jove,  directing  the  eye  of  his  daughter 
into  the  distant  future,  removes  the  veil  that  conceals  it  from-  all 
save  himself,  and  causes  one  of  the  quiescent  circles  of  after  ages, 
comprising  all  the  grand  events  of  Roman  history  from  Romulus  to 
Augustus,  to  move  for  a  time,  for  her  instruction,  upon  its  destined 
round. — Longius.  More  literally,  "  from  a  further  distance,"  i.  e. 
than  thy  unaided  vision  can  extend.  The  ordinary  translation  is, 
"and  unrolling  further  the  secrets  of  the  fates,  will  declare  them 
unto  thee."  The  idea  being  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  unrolling 
and  reading  of  a  scroll  or  manuscript.  This,  however,  is  far  inferior. 
— Volvens  inoveho.     Equivalent,  in  fact,  to  vdvendo  motebo. 

264.  Contundet.  "  He  shall  subdue."  Literally,  «  shall  bruise." 
— Moresque  mris,  &c.  "And  shall  establish  civilization  and  cities 
for  the  men."  Mores,  here  the  civilized  habits  consequent  on  the 
introduction  of  laws  ;  so  that  Romulus  appears  now  in  the  light  of  a 
lawgiver. — Viris,  Alluding  to  the  ^feroces  joopa/i,"  whom  he  shall 
have  subdued. 

265.  Tertia  dum  Latio,  &c.  *♦  Until  the  thbd  summer  shall  have 
beheld  him  reigning  in  Latium."  ^Eneas  was  to  reign  three  years 
after  settling  in  Italy. — Dum.  For  donee. — 266.  Temaque  transierint, 
&c.  "  And  three  winters  shall  have  passed  after  the  Rutuli  have 
been  subdued."  Literally,  "  the  Rutuli  having  been  .  subdued." 
These  were  the  subjects  of  Tumus,  the  rival  claimant  of  the  hand  of 
Lavinia. — Hibema.    For  hiemes.    Supply  tempora. 

267.  Otti  nunc  cognomen  lulo,  «&c.  "  Unto  whom  the  surname  of 
Tulus  is  now  added,"  i.  e.  who  is  now  sumamed  lulus.  He  was  the 
son  of  ^neas  by  Creiisa,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Priam,  /m/o,  dative, 
by  attraction  to  cui,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  instead  of  the  nomi- 
native. So  Est  mihi  nomen  Joanni,  "  My  name  is  John,"  for  Est  miki 
nomen  Joannes. — 268.  Ilus  erat  dum,  &c.  "  He  was  Ilus,  as  long  as 
the  Trojan  state  stood  (erect)  in  a  kingdom,"  i.  e.  he  was  called  Ilus 
in  Troy,  before  the  downfall  of  that  city,  having  been  thus  named 
after  one  of  the  old  progenitors  of  the  Trojan  line.  This,  of  course, 
is  mere  poetic  fiction,  in  order  to  trace,  with  courtly  adulation,  a 
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Trojan  origin  for  the  Julian  line,  through  the  names  lulut  and  Hut. 
Heyne  considers  the  passage  a  spurious  one,  but  it  is  well  defended 
by  Wagner. 

269.  TrigitUa  fnagnot,  &c.  <<  Shall  fill  up  with  his  reign  tiiirty 
great  circles  of  revolving  montlis,"  i.  e.  shall  complete  thirty  years. — 
Volvendit,  Equivalent  here  to  teae  fnoveHtUnUf  "  rolling  themselves 
onward."  It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  among  grammarians 
that  the  participle  iu  dus  is,  iu  reality,  a  present  participle  of  the 
passive,  or,  as  in  the  instance  before  us,  of  the  middle  voice. — 270. 
Regnunque  ab  tede  Lavini,  &c.  ^  And  shall  then  transfer  the  kingdom 
from  the  settlement  of  Lavinium,  and  found  and  fortify  Alba  Loiiga." 
According  to  mythic  history,  Ascanius,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign,  removed  the  seat  of  government  from  Lavinium  to  Alba  Longa, 
having  founded  the  latter  city.— 271.  Muniet,  Observe  the  zeugma, 
or  double  signification  in  this  verb.  It  is  equivalent  here  to  exttruet 
ac  muHtet. — MuUd  vi.  Referring  to  both  strength  of  situation  and 
the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 

272.  Hie,  At  A\hA,—Begnalntur  gente  Hectored.  ^  There  shall  be 
a  line  of  kings  of  Trojan  race."  Literally,  "^  it  shall  be  reigned  be- 
neath an  Uectorean  race."  The  Trojan  race  is  here  called  Hec- 
torean,  in  complunent  to  Hector,  the  great  champion  of  Troy. — 273. 
Donee  regina  tacerdos,  &c.  "  Until  a  priestess  of  royal  parentage. 
Ilia,  made  a  mother  by  Mars,  shall  give  twin  ofibpring  at  a  birth." 
Ilia,  otherwise  called  Rhea  Silvia,  was  daughter  of  Numitor,  and 
mother,  by  Mars,  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  She  is  called  aaeerdo9 
here,  as  having  been  a  vestal  virgin.  The  name  Ilia  is  given  her 
by  the  poet  as  an  indication  of  her  descent,  through  iEueas,  from  a 
Trojan  stem. 

276.  LupcBfidto  nutricity  &c.  "  Exulting  in  the  tawny  covering  of 
a  she-wolf,  such  as  his  foster-parent  was."  Alluding  to  the  custom 
on  the  part  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  arraying  themselves  in  the  skins 
of  wild  anunals,  in  order  to  strike  more  terror  into  the  foe,  and  of 
either  making  a  part  of  the  hide  answer  the  purposes  of  a  helmet,  or 
of  decking  the  helmet  with  it. — NutrieU.  Alluding  to  the  story  of 
the  wolf  tluit  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus.  Virgil  docs  not  mean 
that  this  was  the  hide  of  that  same  animal ;  on  the  contrary,  ntUrix 
is  here  merely  equivalent  to  *'  qualis  ^us  genetrix  fuerat.** 

276.  Excipiet  gentem.  ^  Shall  receive  the  nation  beneath  his 
sway,"  t.  «.  shall  succeed  to  the  throne. — Mavoftia  mosnia,  ^  The 
city  of  Mars."  Romulus,  the  reputed  son  of  Mars,  shall  found  a 
warlike  city,  Rome,  sacred  to  his  sire. — 277*  I>ieetque,  '*  And  shall 
call  its  people." — Nee  metas  rerum  nee  tempora.  ^  Neither  limits  of 
power,  nor  duration  of  sway."  Hence  Rome  becomes  the  eternal 
city,  a  title  appearing  often  on  her  coins. — 279.  Dedi.  Observe  the 
change  of  tenses  in  pono  and  dedi^  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  '*  I  fet  no 
limits  of  power,  because  I  hate  given"  &c. 

279.  Quin  atpera  Juno.  **  Nay,  the  harsh-spirited  Juno  herself;"— 
QucB  nune  metu  fatiaat.  *'  Who  now  wearies  out  by  the  fear  that  she 
excites."  Metu  equivalent  to  metu  it^ieiendo.  Juno,  in  her  bitter 
persecution  of  the  Trojans,  fills  the  whole  universe  with  objeets  of 
alarm  ;  so  that  even  the  sea,  and  earth,  and  sky,  participate  in  the 
terror  which  they  excite,  and  become,  at  length,  quite  wearied  out 
with  fear.  The  ctjmmon  interpretation  is :  ^  Wearies  out,  &e., 
through  fear,"  i.  e.  tlirough  fear  lest  her  favourite  Carthage  fall  m 
after  ages,  she  wearies  out  heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  with  her  im- 
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portimitiefl  and  complaints.  This,  however,  is  somewhat  tame. — 
281.  Consilia  in  melius  refera.  ''Shall  change  her  counsels  for  the 
better,"  i.  e.  shall  cease  to  persecute  the  descendants  of  .^Eneas. 

282.  Berum  dominosy  gentetnqtu  togatam.  "  Lords  of  the  world,  and 
the  gowned  nation."  The  toga  was  the  peculiar  badge  of  a  Roman, 
as  the  pallium  was  of  a  Greek.  Heyne  thinks  that  the  rerum  dominos 
refers  to  warlike,  and  the  gentem  togcOam  to  civic  virtues,  or  the 
arts  of  peace.  It  is  much  better,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  poet 
meant,  by  this  latter  clause,  to  designate  the  Romans  in  a  more 
special  manner  by  their  national  costume.  Indeed,  from  the  anecdote 
related  in  Suetonius  {Octav.  40),  Augustus  himself  would  appear  to 
have  understood  it  in  this  same  sense. 

283.  Sic  plctcitum,  "  Such  is  my  pleasure."  Literally,  "  thus  is  it 
pleasing  unto  me."  The  full  form  is,  sic  plcKsitum  est  mihi. —  Veniet 
iustris  laberUibus  cetas.  "  A  period  shall  come  amid  gliding  years." 
Lustrum  properly  denotes  a  space  of  five  years ;  here,  however, 
lustrit  is  used  poetically  for  annis,  as  taking  iu  a  wide  range  of  the 
future. — 284.  Domua  Assarad.  "  The  line  of  Assaracus."  Alluding 
to  the  Romans,  as  the  descendants  of  the  Trojans  ;  Assaracus,  stm 
of  Tros,  having  been  one  of  the  forefathers  of  iCueas. — Phthiam, 
clareuque  Mycenas,  &c.  The  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  is 
here  predicted  unto  Venus ;  Phthia,  Mycenae,  and  Argos,  being  put 
collectively  for  Greece  itself.  These  three  names  recall  the  recollec- 
tion of  three  of  the  most  powerful  enemies  of  Troy,  and  are  thei'efore 
selected  for  this  purpose.  Phthia,  in  Thessaly,  was  the  native  region 
of  Achilles ;  Mycense,  in  Argolis,  was  the  capital  of  Agamemnon  ; 
and  the  city  of  Argos  was  under  the  sway  of  Diomede  when  the 
Trojan  war  broke  out.     (Compare  jEn.  vi.  839.) 

286.  Nascetur  pulehrA,  &c.  **  The  Trojan  Caesar  shall  be  bom,  of 
illustrious  origin."  The  reference  is  to  Augustus,  not  Julius  Caesar. 
— 288.  Julius.  '^  Called  Julius  also."  Augustus  obtained  the  name 
of  Julius  from  his  adoptive  father,  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  his  uncle. 
Hence  he  is  called  Trojanus  in  the  text,  as  deducing  his  origin, 
through  the  latter,  from  ^neas  and  Troy. — Demissum.  '*'  Handed 
down."— ^Tttnc.  Augustus. — 289.  Spoliis  Orientis  onustum.  Alluding. 
to  the  overthrow  of  Antony  and  his  Eastern  forces  {^n.  viii.  6*7^ 
»eqq.)y  but  more  especially  to  the  acknowledgment  by  the  Parthians 
of  the  power  of  Augustus. 

290.  Secura.  "  Safe  from  further  opposition.'*  No  p)wer  shall 
then  '-.ny  lunger  oppose,  and  even  the  wrath  of  Juno  shall  be  ap- 
peased.— Vocabitur  hie  quoque  votis.  **  He  too  shall  be  invoked  in 
vows,"  i.  e.  shall  receive  the  honours  of  divinity,  as  well  as  ^neas. 
(Compare  Georg.  i.  42.)— 291.  PosUis  bellis.  "  Wars  being  laid  aside." 
Alluding  to  the  universal  peace  that  shall  mark  the  greater  pai-t  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

292.  Cana  Fides.  «*  Hoary  Faith,"  i.  e.  the  Faith  of  early  days,  or 
of  the  good  old  times  that  marked  the  earlier  history  of  Rome.  To 
the  goddess  of  Faith  are  here  figuratively  assigned  gray  or  hoary 
locks,  on  account  of  the  reputation  for  good  faith  which  the  Romans 
attributed  to  thehr  forefathers. — Vesta,  The  worship  of  Vesta  was 
the  oldest  among  the  Romans,  and  therefore  peculiarly  national 
(patria  rdigio)  ;  hence  Vesta  is  here  put  for  Religion  itself. 

Bemo  cum  froAre  ^irimu.  "  Romulus,  with  his  brother  Re- 
mus." A  type  of  fraternal  harmony  restored.  The  whole  passage 
( that  Good  Faith  shall  once  more  prevail,  the  national  Religion 
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be  re-established,  and  coDccrd  aud  brotherly  love  be  the  order  of 
the  day.     All  this  is  to  mark  the  happy  reigu  of  Augustus. 

Quirinua.  A  name  bestowed  by  the  Roman  senate  on  Romulus, 
after  his  disappearance  from  among  men.  It  was  derived  from  the 
Sabine  curis,  **  a  spear/'  and  meant  **  defender,"  and  was  particularly 
applied  to  the  god  Janus,  as  the  defender,  or  combatant,  by  ex- 
cellence. Hence  the  glorious  nature  of  the  title  when  bestowed  on 
Romulus,  indicating,  as  it  were,  the  perpetual  defender  of  the  Roman 
city. — 294  Belli  porUe,  There  is  a  personification  in  BeUi,  the  term 
properly  meaning  here  the  divinity  who  presides  over  war.  The 
allusion  in  the  text  is  to  the  closing  of  the  Temple  of  Janus,  which 
was  open  in  war,  but  shut  in  peace.  During  the  whole  period  of 
Roman  history  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  this  temple  had  been 
only  closed  twice :  once,  during  the  reign  of  Numa,  and  a  second 
time,  at  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War.  Augustus  had  the  high 
honour  of  shutting  it  the  third  time,  A.U.C.  7^79  when  universal 
tranquillity  had  been  restored  by  his  sway. — Furor  impius.  **  Ira- 
pious  Fury."  Another  personification. — 296.  Nodis.  Put  for  eatenit. 
The  door  in  front  of  a  temple,  as  it  reached  nearly  to  the  ceiling, 
allowed  the  worshippers  to  view  from  without  the  entire  statue  of  the 
divinity,  and  to  observe  the  rites  performed  before  it.  The  whole 
light  of  the  building,  moreover,  was  commonly  admitted  through  the 
same  aperture. 

297*  Maidgenitum,  <^Him  of  Maia  bom."  Mercury  is  meant, 
the  son  of  Maia  and  Jove,  and  the  messenger  of  his  father. — 299. 
Fati  nescia,  '*  Ignorant  of  their  destiny."  Dido,  not  aware  that  the 
Trojans  were  seeking,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  fate,  a 
resting-place  in  Italy,  and  fearful  lest,  after  landing,  they  might 
seize  upon  her  newly-erected  city,  might  have  given  orders  to  her 
subjects  to  burn  the  ships  of  iCneas,  and  drive  the  strangers  from 
her  territories.  Hence  the  entreaty  of  Ilioneus  (1.  525),  ^pr(^ibe 
infandos  a  navibui  ignes.**  Dido,  therefore,  did  not  know  that  Jupiter 
had  decreed  that  the  Trojans  should  pass  from  Africa  to  Italy,  and 
not  settle  in  Carthage. 

301.  Remigio  alarum,  '*  By  the  oarage  of  his  wings."  The  waving 
movement  of  his  pinions  is  beautifully  compai*ed  to  the  upward  and 
downward  motion  of  the  oar,  especially  when  seen  in  the  distance. — 
AstitU.  Observe  the  beautiful  use  of  the  perfect  to  indicate  rapidity 
of  movement :  «  has  taken  his  stand."— 302.  Ponunt  Pceni,  &c.  "  The 
Carthaginians  lay  aside,"  &c.  The  name  Poeni  indicates  the  Phce- 
nician  origin  of  the  Carthaginians.  Indeed, Pa?ntM  is  nothing  more  than 
^oiviK  itself,  adapted  to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  tongue;  just  as  from 
the  Greek  ^fotviKioe  comes  the  Latin  form  Pcgniaus,  found  in  Cato 
and  Varro,  and  from  this  the  more  usual  Punioiu. 

303.  Vdente  deo»  It  is  a  fine  idea  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  make 
Mercury,  the  god  of  civilization  and  human  culture,  bring  about  the 
change  of  feeling  here  referred  to. 

305.  Vdvens,  "  Revolving."  Wunderlich  takes  this  in  the  sense 
of  ^*  after  having  revolved,"  in  which  opinion  Thiol  agrees ;  but 
Wagner  considers  it  equivalent  to  qui  voltdfot,  not  qui  Tolverat. — 306. 
Ut  primum  lux  altna,  &c.  *'  Resolved,  as  soon  as  the  cheering  light 
of  day  was  afforded,  to  go  forth,"  &c.  Exire,  and  the  other  infinitives, 
are  governed  by  constituit. — 307.  Qa<u  wnto  acccKerU,  &c.  **  To  try  to 
ascertain  {qucerere)  to  what  shores  he  may  have  approached  with  the 
wind."— 30&  Qui  teneant,  &c.  "  Who  may  occupy  them,  whether  men 
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or  wild  beasts,  for  he  sees  them  to  be  uncultivated. — 309.  Exacta. 
**  The  results  of  his  search."     Equivalent  to  exquisita. 

310.  In  convexo  nemorum,  &c.  "Beneath  a  hollow  rock,  with 
jutting  woods  (projecting  over),  shut  in  all  around  by  trees  and 
gloomy  shades."  The  fleet  was  concealed  beneath  an  over-arching 
ruck,  covered  above  with  thick  woods,  which,  projecting  forth,  formed 
a  kind  of  outicard  curve,  and  cast  a  deep  shade  upon  the  waters 
below.  They  who  make  oonvexo  here  equivalent  to  ooncaw,  and  sig- 
nifying merely  ''a  recess  within  the  grove,"  mistake  entirely  the' 
sense  of  the  passage. — 312.  ComUcUus.  Used  in  a  passive  sense. — 
Achate.  Achates,  in  the  iCneid,  is  the  faithful  companion  of  the 
hero  of  the  poem,  just  as  in  Homer,  Meriunes  is  the  companion  of 
Idomeneus,  Sthenelus  of  Diomede,  and  Patroclus  of  Achilles. — 313. 
Bina  manu  lato,  &c.  "  Brandishing  in  his  hand  two  spears  with  the 
head  uf  broad  iron."  Bina,  by  poetic  usage,  for  duo. — Crispans. 
Referring  properly  to  the  rapid  and  swinging  motion  of  the  weapons, 
as  ^neas  proceeds. 

314.  Cui  ntaber  media,  &c.  ''  Unto  him  his  mother,  meeting  him 
full  in  front,  presented  herself  in  the  middle  of  a  wood."  The  com- 
raon  prose  form  would  be  tulU  sese  obviam,  which  the  metre  hei*e  for- 
bids.— 315.  Os  habUumque  gerem.  "  Wearing  the  mien  and  attire." 
Gerens  not  put  for  habem,  as  some  think,  but  carries  with  it  the  idea 
i>f  something  assumed  for  a  particular  occasion,  which  is  not  one's 
own.  Hence  Servius  well  remarks :  "  et  bene  gerens,  non  habens, 
quod  geri  putaniur  aliena.^* 

315.  Et  virginis  arma,  &c.  "And  the  arms  of  a  virgin,  either  a 
Spartan  one,  or  such  as  the  Thracian  Harpalyce  wearies  out  her 
steeds,  and  outstrips  in  fleet  course  the  rapid  Hebrus,"  i.  e,  **  or  like 
the  Thracian  Harpalyce  when  she  wearies  out,"  &c.  The  common 
text  has  a  semicolon  after  SpartancB,  and  no  stop  after  arma,  which 
will  give  the  following  meaning,  "  and  the  arms  of  a  Spartan  virgin, 
or  such  as,"  &c.  This,  however,  is  extremely  awkward.  We  have 
adopted  in  its  place  the  punctuation  of  Wagner,  which  merely  re- 
quires vel  to  be  supplied  before  Spartance.  The  full  expression  then 
will  be,  "(vel)  SpartancB  (virgiuis)  vel  (talis  virgiuis)  quails  (est) 
Thre'issa  Harpalyce  (quum) /aii(/a*  equos,^*  &c.  The  comparison  with 
the  Spartan  virgin  has  reference  merely  to  her  hunting  equipments. 

316.  Spartanoe.  The  Spartan  virgins  were  trained  by  the  uistitu- 
tions  of  Lycurgus  to  all  kinds  of  manly  exercises,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  hunting  an(\  riding. — Equos.  The  various  steeds  on 
which  she  rides  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  her  Amazonian 
habits. — 317.  Harpalyce.  The  daughter  of  Harpalycus,  king  of 
Thrace.  Her  mother  having  died  when  she  was  but  a  child,  her 
father  fed  her  with  the  milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  inured  her  to 
martial  exercises  and  Amazonian  habits. — Prcetertiiur.  Used  here 
as  a  deponent  verb. 

Hebrum.  The  Hebrus  was  a  river  of  Thrace,  now  called  the 
Maritza. — We  have  retained  the  common  reading  Hd>rum,  which 
rests  on  MSS.  authority,  instead  of  adopting  Eurum,  the  emendation 
of  Rutgersius.  The  principal  objection  to  Hebrum  is,  that  this  river 
is  by  no  means  a  rapid  stream.  The  ancient  poets,  however,  in- 
dulged in  great  license  frequently  as  regarded  streams  in  far-distant 
lands,  and  Virgil  might  easily  assign  to  the  remote  Hebrus,  of  which 
and  its  wild  country  so  little  was  known  by  the  Romans,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  rapid  stream.    Hebrum  is  also  retained  by  Wagner. 
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318.  De  more.  **  According  to  castom,"  i.  e.  the  custom  of  a  hun- 
tress.— Habilem  arennu  ^  A  light,  convenient  bow,"  t.  e.  light  to  carry, 
and  easy  to  bend. — 319.  Dederatqus  comam  diffmudere  WMtis.  "  And 
had  giyen  her  locks  to  the  winds  to  scatter."  The  more  usual  con- 
struction would  have  been,  dijundendcmi  venlis,  **and  had  given  lier 
locks  to  be  scattered  by  the  winds."  The  infinitive,  however,  is 
employed  instead  of  diffundendamy  by  a  Greek  idiom  :  idtaKtv  avifiotc 
^p(iv,  i.  e.  wore  ^sptiv. 

320.  Nuda  tfenu,  Gtnn  is  the  accusative,  by  a  Greek  idiom. 
Litei'ally,  ^'  naked  as  to  the  knee."  The  allusion  is  to  the  short  tunic, 
that  was  drawn  up  above  the  knee,  leaving  this  bare,  by  means  of 
the  girdle.  Diana  is  so  represented  on  ancient  coins,  and  such,  tou, 
was  the  attire  of  the  Spartan  virgins. — Nodoque  sinus  eoUecta  fiw.nUs, 
**  And  having  the  flowing  folds  of  her  robe  girded  up  into  a  knot." 
Literally,  *^  giithered  up  as  to  her  flowing  folds  in  a  knot."  The  teiiu 
nnus  commonly  means  the  bosom  formed  by  a  part  of  the  toga  thrown 
over  the  left  arm  across  the  breast ;  here,  however,  it  refers  to  the 
folds  or  gatherings  of  the  tunic,  lying  loosely  u|>on  the  breast,  and 
secured  in  their  places  by  a  knot  in  the  girdle. 

321.  Ac  prior,  &c.  '*  And,  '  Ho !  warriors,'  she  is  the  first  to 
exclaim,  '  tell  me  if  haply  you  have  seen  any  one  of  my  sisters  wan- 
dering here.'  " — Juwnes,  The  term  ^'uvenis,  among  the  Romans,  was 
appli^l  to  a  person  up  to  forty-five,  and  even  fifty  years  of  age.  It 
is  commonly  rendered  here  "  young  men,"  or  **  youths,"  with  very 
little  good  taste.— 322.  Quam.  For  cUiqtiam. — 323.  Sucoinotam  pha- 
retr&f  &c,  ^  Girt  with  a  quiver,  and  with  the  hide  of  a  spotted  lynx," 
t.  e.  and  wearing  a  lynx's  skin  secured  around  the  waist  by  a  belt. 

325.  CofOra  tic  orsus.  "  Thus  began  in  reply."  So  the  Greek  ex- 
pression, avrtoy  riv^a, — 326.  Mihi,  **By  me."  The  dative,  by  a 
Gi*eek  construction,  for  a  nte. — 327.  0,  quam  te  metnoremy  &c  **0, 
who  shall  I  say  thou  art,  maiden !"  i.  e.  -O,  how  shall  I  address 
thee  ?"  For  quam  memorem  U  esse  ? — 328.  Nee  tox  hominem  sonat. 
"  Nor  does  thy  voice  sound  like  that  of  a  human  being." — 0!  dea 
cerUy  &c.  ''  O  !  assuredly  a  goddess,  be  thou  propitious,  and  what- 
ever divinity  thou  mayest  be,  alleviate  our  suffering."  With  Qimf- 
cuinque  supply  dea. — ^329.  Phoebi  soror.  From  her  costume  as  a  hun- 
tress he  thinks  she  may,  perhaps,  be  Diana.  -  Nympharum.  The 
Dryads,  or  nymphs  of  the  woods. 

331.  Et  quo  sub  eodo,  &e.  Construe,  et  doeeas  sub  quo  eceto,  &c. — 
332.  Jaetemur.  "  We  are  still  the  sport  of  misfortune." — Locorumque. 
The  final  syllable  que  is  added  to  the  commencement  of  the  next  line 
by  synapheia,  qu*  erramus.SM.  Multa  «i6»,  &c.  Construe,  mutta 
Aosfia  cadet  tibi  nostrd  dextr&  ante  (tuas)  ara«.— 335.  Tali  honore. 
Referring  to  the  offer  of  sacrifice.— -337-  Cotkurno.  The  cothurnus, 
or  buskin,  rose  above  the  middle  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  surround  the 
calf  {sura),  and  sometimes  reached  as  high  as  the  knees.  It  was 
laced  in  front,  and  the  object  in  so  doing  was  to  make  it  fit  the  leg  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  skin  or  leather  of  which  it  was  made  was 
dyed  purple,  or  of  other  splendid  colours.  It  was  worn  principally 
by  horsemen,  hunters,  and  men  of  rank  and  authority. 

338.  Tyrios  et  Agenoris  urbem.  "  Tyrians  and  the  city  of  Agenor," 
i.  e.  colonists  from  Tyre,  and  the  city  founded  by  these.  Agenor  was 
an  early  king  of  Phoenicia  (according  to  the  Greek  legends),  father 
of  Cadmus,  and  an  ancestor  of  Dido's.  Hence  Carthage,  founded  by 
one  of  his  descendants,  is  figuratively  called  after  his  name,  as  if  the 
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poet  had  styled  it  the  city  of  the  Agenoridse. — Videt,  As  tineas 
was  still  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  could,  of  coui'se,  see  neither 
people  nor  city,  fche  words  of  the  text  are  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  '^  uU 
gUMt  I'yrii  et  Agenorit  urb»" 

339.  Sed  fines  lAbyei,  &c.  *^  But  the  region  itself  is  Libyan,"  t.  e, 
the  country  of  which  these  realms  foL!m  part  is  Libya.  The  term 
Libya  is  here  used,  according  to  Greek  and  poetic  usage,  to  signify 
Africa  generally.  See  1.  22. — Gtnus  intraetObUe  hello.  ^  A  race  un- 
couquerable  in  war."  Genui  h«re  refers  to  lAbyes,  as  implied  in 
Jjii>ycu  Wagner,  however,  places  a  semicolon  after  JAbyei,  and  refers 
genus  to  the  Carthaginians,  in  prospective  allusion  to  their  conflicts 
with  the  Romans. 

340.  ImperiuM  Dido,  &c.  '^  Dido,  having  come  from  the  city  of 
Tyre,  sways  the  sovereignty." — Imperium  regit.  Equivalent  to  m- 
penum  regendo  exercet.—^\.  Germanum.  "  Her  brother." — Longa  est 
injuria,  6lc,  *^  Long  is  the  narrative  of  her  injuries  ;  the  details  are 
loug  »nd  intricate.  I  will  therefore  merely  enumerate  the  most 
important  particulars." — ^343.  Sgchceus.  The  more  correct  form  of 
the  name.  The  common  text  has  SuJubus.  Observe  the  first  syllable 
long  heire  in  Sgchceus,  but  short  in  line  348,  and  everywhere  else. 
The  ancient  poets  allowed  themselves  great  license  in  the  prosodiacal 
use  of  foreign  words,  especially  proper  names,  thus :  Stc&nus,  SuidnHs, 
Sic&niis,  SlcdnSd,  Sto&nid  ;  ApuLus,  Apulia,  &c.  ' 

J}Uisidmus  agri.  As  the  wealth  of  the  Phcenicians  did  not  con- 
sist in  lands,  but  arose  from  commerce,  Huet  suggests  auri  here 
for  agri.  But  Virgil  was  thinking  of  his  own  times  and  country,  and 
therefore  applies  what  suited  those  to  another  hmd  and  earlier  age. — 
344.  Misero!.  **  On  the  part  of  his  unhappy  spouse."  Miserw  is  here 
the  genitive.  There  is  no  need  of  making  it  the  dative,  by  a  Helle- 
nism, for  a  miserd. — 345.  Intaotam.  ^  Previously  unwedded."  Equi- 
valent to  virginem. — Primisque  jugdrat  ominibus.  ''  And  had  joined 
her  in  her  first  nuptials."  Literally,  <*  with  the  first  omens,"  ».  e. 
auspices.  A  part  for  the  whole,  the  auspices  forming  so  important  a 
feature  in  the  nuptial  ntes. 

346.  Begna.  "The  sovereignty."— 347.  Scelere  ante  alios,  &e. 
^  More  atrocious  in  wickedness  than  all  other  men."  Literally,  "  be- 
foi'e  all  other  men."  Instead  of  the  ablative,  cdiis  omnibus,  we  have 
the  accusative  with  anU  by  a  Greek  construction.  This  is  done  when 
a  much  wider  range  than  ordinary  is  intended  to  be  expressed. — 
348.  Q^tos  inter  medius,  &c.  "  Between  these  two  there  arose  fierce 
enmity." — lUe  Syckoeum  impius,  &c.  Construe,  lU^  impiw,  atque 
ccecus  amore  auri,  seourus  amorum  germancp,  clam  superatferro  Sychceum 
incautum  ante  aras. — 349.  Aras.  Altars  were  either  square  or  round. 

Ccecus,  '*  Blinded." — 350.  Seourus  amorum  germance.  *^  Regardless 
of  the  deep  love  of  his  sister  (for  her  husband)."  Amorum,  Ob- 
serve the  force  of  the  plural  here. — 351.  Et  asgram  muUa,  &c.  *'  And, 
wickedly  inventing  many  a  tale,  deceived  with  empty  hope,  the 
heart- sick,  loving  queen."  Literally,  '*  and,  bad  man,  feigning  many 
things,"  &c  With  deliberate  wickedness  he  invented  many  tales  by 
which  to  account  for  the  absence  of  Sychseus,  and  thus  inspired  Dido 
with  the  vain  hope  of  again  beholding  her  husband. 

353.  Ipsa  sed,  &c.  Construe,  sed  ipsa  imago  inhumati  conjugis  vtnxt 
(illi,  so,  Didoni)  in  somnis,  &c. — In  somnis.  **  As  she  slept." — In- 
huinati.  The  corpse  of  Sycheeus  had  been  conveyed  away  by  the 
'  i  immediately  after  the  deed,  and  left  unburied  in  some  secret 
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spot.  This  denial  of  the  rites  of  sepulture  increased,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  the  atrocity  of  the  aiikir  ;  hence,  too,  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Sychseus  to  Dido,  it  being  the  common 
belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  were  unquiet,  and  wandered 
about,  until  they  obtained  the  rites  of  interment. 

354.  Ora  tnodis  attolUns,  &c.  ''  Lifting  up  a  visage  wondrous  pale." 
Literally,  "  lifting  up  features  pale  in  wonderful  ways."  Attollens, 
as  here  employed,  denotes  the  apparition's  slowly  rising  up  on  the 
view  of  the  dreaming  Dido. — 355.  Cmdel^s  aras,  Slc.  '*  Disclosed  to 
her  the  cruel  altars,  and  his  bosom  pierced  by  the  sword,*'  t.  e,  showed 
her  in  her  dreams  the  altars  before  which  he  had  been  cruelly  mur- 
dered, &c.— 356.  CcBCumque  domus,  &c.  ''And  unfolded  to  her  view 
all  the  hidden  wickedness  of  the  family."  Ihm%a  here  stands  for 
cognati,  i.  e.  fratris, 

358.  AuxUiufnque  vicB,  &c.  **  And,  as  aid  for  her  journey,  discovers 
to  her  ancient  treasures  in  the  earth." — Bedudit.  When  the  appari- 
tion points  out  to  her  where  the  treasures  lie  hid,  it  is  said  itself,  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  to  bring  them  out  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth.— 359.  Ignotum  argenti,  &c.  ''  An  unknown  sum  of  silver  and 
gold."  Literally,  *'  an  unknown  weight,"  according  to  the  early  way 
of  speaking,  when  the  precious  metals  were  weighed,  and  a  regular 
coinage  had  not  as  yet  been  introduced.  Dido  knew  nothing  of  these 
treasures  until  they  were  revealed  to  her.  Sychseus  had  concealed 
them,  not  through  avarice,  but  in  order  to  keep  them  from  the  rapa- 
city of  Pygmalion. 

36L  Omveniunt  quibtu,  &c.  ''There  assemble  (all)  unto  whom 
there  was  either  violent  hatred,  or  keen  fear,  of  the  tyrant."  Supply 
omnea  before  quUma,  Odium  crudele,  like  the  Greek  fjuaoe  avtiviQ, 
properly  means  the  hatred  felt  by  a  cruel  mind.  Here,  however, 
crudele,  like  scemu,  atroxj  and  similar  terms,  is  poetically  used  for 
magnui  or  ingens.  So,  again,  metus  acer  is  here  the  same  as  metus 
whemens,  and  refers  to  a  spirit  not  only  influenced  by  fear,  but  also, 
in  some  degree,  exasperated  by  harah  treatment. 

362.  Naxesy  quce  forte  paratce,  corripiujU,  "  They  seize  on  some 
ships  that  happened  to  be  ready." — 364.  Pggmalionis  opes,  not  trea- 
sures belonging  to  him,  but  which  he  had  so  deeply  and  wickedly 
coveted. — Dux  femina  facti.  "  A  woman  (is)  leader  in  the  deed." 

365.  Ubi  nunc  cemes.  "Where  thou  wilt  presently  perceive." 
Burmann  and  Heyne  read  it  thus.  Wagner,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  cemisy  which  he  makes  equivalent  to  cemere  licet,  or  cemere  pctea. 
He  insists  that  nunc  oemes  is  not  correct  Latinity  for  "  thou  wilt  pre- 
tenUy  perceive." 

367.  Mercatique  solum,  &c.  "And  purchased  as  much  ground 
(called  Byrsa  by  them  from  the  name  of  the  deed)  as  they  could 
enclose  with  the  hide  of  a  bull."  According  to  the  common  story. 
Dido,  when  she  came  to  Africa,  purchased  of  the  natives  as  much 
groimd  as  could  be  encompassed  by  a  bull's  hide.  After  making  this 
agreement,  she  cut  the  hide  into  small  strips,  and  enclosed  in  this 
way  a  large  extent  of  territory.  Here  she  built  a  citadel,  which  she 
called  Byrsa,  from  ^vpaa, "  a  hide,"  in  allusion  to  the  transaction. 
This  whole  story,  however,  is  a  mere  fable  of  the  Greeks.  The  name 
of  the  Carthaginian  citadel  was  derived  from,  or,  rather,  was  the 
same  with,  the  Punic  term  Barsa,  meaning  "  a  fortification,"  or  "  a 
citadel."  The  Greeks  would  seem  to  have  softened  down  Boura  or 
Basra  into  Bvpaa, — 368.  2'ergo,     Put  for  tergore. 
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369.  Sed  vos  qui  tandem  ?  "  But  who,  pray,  are  ye  ?"— 370.  Talibus. 
Supply  verbis. — Ille,  Agreeing  with  respondit  understood. 

372.  0  Dea  !  ti  primA,  &c.  "  O  goddess,  if,  retracing  events  from 
their  earliest  origin,  I  proceed  (to  unfold  them  to  thee),  and  if  there 
be  leisure  for  thee  to  Ksten  to  the  annals  of  our  sufferings,  the  star  of 
eve  will  lay  the  day  to  rest,  the  heavens  being  closed,  before  I  reach 
the  end  of  my  narrative." — Pergam,  Supply  exponere,  or  narrare. — 
373.  Vacet.  Supply  tibi. — 374.  Ante  diem  damo,  &c.  A  beautiful 
image.  According  to  the  popular  belief,  the  sun-god,  when  his  daily 
course  was  ended,  retired  to  repose.  In  the  language  of  poetry, 
Vesper  leads  him  to  his  rest,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  are  closed  until 
the  return  of  another  day. — Ante,  "  Sooner,"  or  "  first." 

375.  Nos  Trcjd  antiqud,  &c.  Construe,  tempestas,  forte  su&,  appulit 
no8,  veetos  antiquA  Troja  (si  forte  nomen  Trojce  iitper  vestras  aures,  i.  e. 
"has  reached  your  ears,'*)  per  diversa  cequora  Libycis  oris, — 377. 
Forte  sua.  "  By  its  own  chance,"  i.  e.  the  chance  that  usually  accom- 
panies a  storm.     More  freely,  "  in  its  wonted  manner." 

378.  Baptos  ex  hoste  Penates,  By  the  Penates  are  meant  the  secret, 
tutelary  divinities  of  Troy. 

380.  Italiam  qucero  patriam,  &c.  **  I  seek  Italy,  my  (true)  native 
country,  and  the  early  home  of  my  race  that  sprang  from  supreme 
Jove."  Genus  is  here  equivalent  to  proavorum  sedes,  and  the  whole 
passage  alludes  to  an  early  legend,  which  makes  Dardanus,  who  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  and  the  founder  of  the  Trojan  line,  to 
have  come  originally  from  Italy.  According  to  the  tradition  here 
referred  to,  Dardanus  came  first  from  Corythus  in  Etruria  to  Samo- 
thrace,  and  passed  thence  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  settled,  and 
became  the  stem-father  of  the  Trojan  race.  The  descent  of  iEneas 
from  this  early  monarch  was  as  follows  :  "1.  Dardanus  (son  of 
Jove)  ;  2.  Ericthonius ;  3.  Tros  ;  4.  Assaracus  ;  6.  Capys ;  6.  An- 
chises  ;  7.  ^Eneas.  Hence  the  hero  speaks  of  Italy  as  his  true  native 
land,  and  of  his  lineage  as  sprung  from  Jov&.  We  have  adopted  in 
the  text  the  punctuation  of  Wagner,  who  removes  the  semicolon 
which  the  common  editions  have  after  patriam,  and  inserts  et  before 
genus.  If  we  follow  the  old  pointing,  the  meaning  will  be,  "my 
lineage  is  from  supreme  Jove  ;"  an  allusion  to  his  origin,  which  is 
brought  in  very  abruptly  and  awkwardly. 

381.  Denis,  By  poetic  usage  for  decern. — Conscendi.  "  I  embarked 
on." — Phrygium  csquor.  The  sea  that  washes  the  immediate  shores  of 
Troas,  in  allusion  to  Phrygia  Minor. — 382.  Data  fata  secutus.  "  Having 
followed  the  destinies  vouchsafed  me,"  i.  e,  from  on  high,  through 
the  medium  of  oracles,  &c.  The  proper  expression  is  oraoulum  dare, 
or  oractda  data.  Here,  however,  fata  stands,  in  reality,  for  oracula. 
Compare  the  expression  fcUa  Sibyllina,  "  Sibylline  oracles  "  or  "  pre- 
dictions."—383.  Conmlsce,  "Shattered." 

385.  Nee  plura  querentem,  &c.  "Venus,  having  suffered  him  to 
complain  no  further,  interrupted  him  as  follows,  in  the  midst  of  his 
grief." — Querentem,  The  more  usual  construction  would  be  the  infi- 
nitive queri. — 387.  Quisquis  es,  havd  credo,  &c.  "  Whoever  thou  art, 
thou  dost  not,  I  am  sure,  breathe  the  vital  air,  hated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  skies,"  %.  e.  thou  must  certainly  be  a  favourite  of  heaven, 
since  thou  hast  been  allowed  to  come  to  the  fair  city  of  Carthage,  and 
behold  its  grandeur  and  beauty. — Auras  vitales.  Virgil  always  uses 
aurcB  in  the  plural,  to  denote  the  atmosphere  or  air  which  we  breathe. 
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— 388.  Qui  adwneris.  Observe  the  force  of  the  relative  with  the  sub- 
junctive.    Equivalent  to  cum  adveneris,  '*  since  thou  hast  come." 

390.  Namque  tU>iy  &c.  **  For  I  announce  unto  thee  the  safe  return 
to  harbour  of  those  companions  who  wei*e  separated  from  tliee  by 
the  storm." — 392.  Ni  fnut/ra  augurium,  &c.  "  Unless  my  self- 
deceiving  pai*ents  taught  me  augury  in  vain."  Vaniy  i.  e.  deceiving 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  were  versed  in  the  art  of  divina- 
tion, and  could  impart  it  to  their  child. 

393.  Agpioe  bis  tenos,  &c.  She  shows  him  a  flock  of  twelve  swans, 
from  whose  movements  she  foretels  unto  him  that  the  twelve  misning 
ships  have  come,  or  are  now  coming,  in  safety  to  land.  ^Lastantet 
agmine.  ^  Exulting  in  a  moving  line." — Cycnoi,  Venus  causes  swans 
to  appear  to  her  son,  because  this  bird  was  sacred  to  her,  and  was 
also  of  good  omen  for  those  who  traversed  the  sea,  from  its  never 
dipping  under  water.     Hence,  an  old  poet  says  : 

"  Cycnus  in  auguriis  nautis  gratissimus  ales. 
Hunc  optant  semper,  quia  nunquam  mergitur  aqua.** 

394.  jEthenA  quos  lapsa,  &c.  "  Whom  the  bird  of  Jove,  having 
glided  from  the  ethereal  region,  was  (a  moment  ago)  driving  in  con- 
fusion through  the  open  sky." — Joxn»  ales.  The  eagle. — Aperto.  Be- 
cause extending  widely  for  the  flights  of  the  feathered  race. 

395.  Nunc  terras  ordine  longo,  &c.  '*  Now,  in  a  long  train,  they 
seem  either  to  be  occupying  the  ground,  or  to  look  down  upon  it 
already  occupied.  Even  as  they,  returning,  sport  with  loud-flapping 
pinions,  and  have  (now)  encompassed  the  ground  with  their  band, 
and  given  forth  notes  (of  joy),  so  thy  vessels,  and  the  youth  of  thy 
people,"  &c.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  has  been  much  contested. 
Some  make  oaptas  equivalent  to  capiendas ;  others  explain  reduces  by 
"returning  to  the  skies."  All,  however,  without  exception,  read 
polum  instead  of  solum.  This  last  is  a  conjecture  of  Burmann's, 
which  we  have  ventured  to  adopt  on  account  of  its  singular  neatness. 
The  key  to  the  whole  explanation  of  the  omen  is  to  be  found  in  the 
application  that  is  made  of  it  to  the  missing  ships  of  ^Eneas  ;  and 
attention  to  this  circumstance  would  have  saved  many  of  the  com- 
mentators much  trouble.  The  omen,  moreover,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  appear  to  iEneas  under  one  aspect,  but  in  thi'ee 
different  points  of  view.  Venus  flrst  points  to  the  twelve  swans 
moving  along  in  a  straight  line  (agmine),  A  moment  after,  and 
while  she  is  still  speaking,  they  begin  to  sink  slowly  to  earth  ;  and 
when  the  goddess  uttera  the  words  nunc  terms  ordine  longo,  &c.,  a 
part  of  them  have  already  alighted  (capere  terras  videntur);  the 
remainder  are  looking  down  at  those  who  have  alighted  {capias  jaiH 
terras  despectare  videntur),  and  are  preparing  to  follow  their  example. 
The  next  moment  all  are  seated  on  the  ground,  clustering  together 
(oogtu  dnseere  solum),  and  expressing  by  their  notes  the  joy  they  feel 
at  their  escape  (cantus  dedere).  So  with  the  twelve  ships  of  Maetm, 
The  storm  that  scattered  them  is  the  eagle  from  on  high  :  having 
escaped  from  this,  and  shaped  their  course  slowly  towards  the  land, 
some  of  them  are,  at  the  very  moment  that  Venus  is  speaking, 
already  safe  in  harbour;  the  others  are  entering  under  full  sail, 
looking  at  their  companions  now  riding  at  anchor  before  their  view. 
The  next  moment  all  are  in^  mutual  greetings  take  place^  and  cries 
of  joy  are  heard. 
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402.  Dixit  et  ctvertent,  &,e,  "  She  said,  and,  turning  away,  flashed 
on  the  view  with  her  rosy  neck."  We  have  here  one  of  the  marks 
of  divinity,  according  to  ancient  ideas,  namely,  a  bright-flashing  and 
roseate  hue,  the  "/m«im  et  candore  miMus  rubor"  of  Cicero,  {N,  D. 
i.  27.) — AfxrUM,  Supply  m. — 403.  AmbnmcBque  comof,  &c.  **  And 
from  her  head  the  ambrosial  locks  breathed  a  heavenly  udour."  A 
second  mark  of  divinity.  Ambroticf  is  here  equivalent  to  ambrotdA 
Witaf,  **  anointed  or  perfumed  with  ambrosia,"  the  immortal  unguent 
of  the  gods.  Compare  the  diiov  6^/i^(;  wivfia  in  £ui*ipides,  by 
which  Hippolytus  recognizes  the  divinity  of  Diana.  Venus  and 
Diana  are  generally  represented  with  their  hair  dressed  in  the  simple 
style  of  the  young  Greek  girls,  whose  hair  was  parted  in  front,  and 
conducted  round  to  tlie  back  of  the  head,  so  as  to  conceal  the  upper 
part  of  the  ears.  It  was  then  tied  in  a  plain  knot  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  or,  at  other  times,  though  less  frequently,  at  the  top  of  the 
head. 

405.  Et  vara  ineemt  pcUuit  dea,  "  And  in  her  gait  the  true  goddess 
was  disclosed  to  the  view."  Another  proof  of  her  divinity.  The 
walking  of  the  gods  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  a  swift,  smooth, 
gliding  motion,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  serpent.  Heliodorus  speaks 
of  the  wavy  motion  of  the  immortals,  not  by  opening  their  feet,  but 
with  a  certain  aerial  force. — Dea,  IIU.  In  scanning  this  line,  Dea 
iH  not  to  be  jironounced  as  a  monosyllable,  an  erroneous  opinion 
entertained  by  some  editors  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  hiatus 
after  it,  although  the  word  ends  with  a  short  vowel  ;  and  the  pause 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  prevents  the  operation  of  the  synalcepha. 
{Bentley,  ad  Horat.  Od.  iii.  14,  11.) 

407*  Qttid  natum  toties,  &c.  **  Why  dost  thou,  cruel  also,  mock  thy  son 
so  often  with  untrue  appearances  V'  Venus  had  often  appeared  to  him 
before,  and  as  often  suddenly  and  mysteriously  disappeared. — Crvddit 
quoque.  Implying  that  Juno  was  not  the  only  deity  cruel  to  him, 
since  his  own  mother  seemed  to  court  this  same  charge. — 409.  Vercu 
voces.  "  The  language  of  reality,"  i.  e.  words  spoken  in  one's  proper 
character,  and  not  under  an  assumed  form. — 410.  InetucU,  *^  He  re- 
proaches her." 

4i  1 .  Ohscuro  gradietUes,  &c.  "  Encompassed  them  as  they  moved 
onward  with  darkened  air."  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  usage 
of  Homer,  whose  deities  thus  conceal  their  favourites  from  mortal 
view.  — 412.  Et  muUo  nebulce,  &c.  **  And  the  goddess  poured  around 
them  the  abundant  covering  of  a  mist."  Literally,  ^  poured  them 
around  with." — 413.^09.  A  negligent  expression.  The  poets  gene- 
rally avoid  the  oblique  eases  of  the  pi*onoun  is,  where  they  are  encli- 
tic,  or  merely  signify  **  him,"  "  them,"  &c.,  and  employ  them  chiefly 
when  orthotone  and  emphatic. — Contingere.  **To  injure."  More 
literally,  *<  to  lay  hands  upon  them." — 414.  Mdirive  tnoram,  "  Or  to 
cause  any  delay,"  i.  e.  to  interpose  any  obstacle  (motes)  that  might 
occasion  delay. 

415.  Ipsa  Paphmn  sublimia  obit.  ''She  herself  departs  on  high  for 
Paphos." — Sedesque  revisit,  &c.  "And  with  joy  revisits  her  accus- 
tomed seats." — 416.  Lceta  refers  to  the  delight  which  the  goddess 
took  in  her  favourite  Paphos  ;  not,  as  some  think,  to  the  joy  which 
she  felt  on  account  of  the  safety  of  her  son. — Templum.  Supply  est. — 
CeiUwnqtie  Sabaso,  Ac.  **  And  (where)  a  hundred  altars  glow  with 
Sabsean  incense,  and  exhale  the  perfume  of  freshly-twined  garlands." 
Literally,  "  breathe  with  fresh  garlands."    The  altar  of  the  Paphian 
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Venus  was  never  stained  with  the  hlood  of  animal  sacrifices.  The 
offerings  were  flowers  and  frankincense. — Sabceo.  The  Sahsei  oc- 
cupied a  region  in  Arabia  Felix,  whence  the  best  frankincense  was 
obtained. 

418.  Corripuere  viam  interea,  &c.  '^  Meanwhile  they  hastened  on 
their  way."— 419.  Plurimus,  "  Of  lofty  height."— 420.  Adwrsasque 
agpectaiy  &c.  '^  And  faces  from  above  its  confronting  towers." — 421. 
MoUm,  magcUia  quondam,  ''  The  mass  of  buildings,  formerly  (mere) 
portable  huts."  We  have  given  m<igaiia  here  the  meaning  which 
Gresenius  assigns  to  it,  "  tuguria  Numidarum  portcUia,  qucB  plaustris 
circumferebaniur"  i.  e.  portable  huts  that  were  carried  about  on 
waggons.  Servius  says  that  the  true  form  of  the  word  is  magaria^ 
not  magalia,  because  magar  signified,  in  Punic,  *'  a  villa." — 422.  Stre- 
pUumque,  &c.  ''  And  the  bustle,  and  the  paved  ways."  Strata  viarum 
is  a  Grsecism  for  gtratas  mae. 

423.  Instant,  "Ply  the  work."  Supply  operi.  More  literally, 
"  press  on." — Pan  ducere  muros,  "  Some  are  extending  the  walls." 
We  have  followed  Wagner,  who  places  a  colon  after  Tyrii,  This 
will  convert  ducere^  moliri,  &c.,  into  historical  infinitives,  with  the 
meaning  of  the  indicative  present. — 424.  Subtolvere,  *'  Are  rolling 
up,"  t.  e.  to  the  heights  whei'e  the  citadel  is  to  stand.  "  Literally, 
*'  are  rolling  from  beneath,  or  under." — 425.  Pan  optare  locum,  &c. 
''  Some  are  selecting  a  spot  for  a  dwelling,  and  enclosing  it  with  a 
furrow."  The  furrow  is  the  space  dug  all  round  to  receive  the 
foundation-stones,  and  serves,  at  the  same  time,  to  mark  out  the 
limits  of  the  new  dwelling. 

426.  Jura  fnagistratusque,  &c.  '^  They  are  appointmg  modes  of 
judicial  procedure,  and  magistrates,  and  a  revered  senate."  This 
line  comes  in  very  awkwardly  between  the  preceding  and  subse- 
quent ones,  in  both  of  which  mention  is  made  of  building,  &c.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  some  translate  the  present  verse  as  follows : 
"  They  are  choosing  places  for  courts  of  justice,  and  for  magistrates, 
and  the  revered  senate."  Such  a  translation,  however,  can  never 
be  fairly  obtained  from  the  words  in  question,  and  it  is  therefore  best 
to  regard  the  line  as  a  spurious  one,  an  opinion  in  which  most  com- 
mentators agree. 

427.  Alta  theatri  fundamental  &c.  "  Others  are  laying  the  deep 
foundations  of  a  theatre."  Mention  of  a  theatre  at  Carthage  has 
given  rise  to  objections  on  the  part  of  some  critics.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, is  perfectly  excusable.  In  endeavouring  to  depict  the  greatness 
and  splendor  of  Carthage,  he  calls  in  to  his  aid  certain  featu<*es  which 
belonged  more  properly  to  imperial  Rome. — 429.  Scenia  decora  alta 
futuris.    "  The  lofty  decorations  for  future  scenes." 

430.  Qualis  apes,  &,c.  "  Such  toil  is  theirs,  as  employs  tne  bees, 
beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun,  throughout  the  flowery  fields,  in  the 
beginning  of  summer,  when  they  lead  forth  the  grown-up  offspring 
of  their  race."  The  grammatical  construction  is,  talis  labor  est  iUis, 
qualis  labor  exercet  apes,  &c. — 433.  Stipant.  "  They  press  close," 
i.  e,  stow  closely  away,  or  compress  into  a  narrow  compass. — 435. 
Fucos,  **  The  drones."  These  are  the  male  bees,  which,  after  sub- 
serving the  purposes  of  fecundation,  are  driven  out  by  the  working- 
bees. — A proBsepibus,  "From  the  hives." — 436.  Redolentque  thymo, 
&c.  "  And  the  fragrant  and  abundant  honey  is  redolent  of  thyme." 
Mella,  in  the  plural,  denotes  great  abundance. 

437.  0  fortunati,  &c.     ^ueas  envies  them  their  good  fortune  in 
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being  already  occupied  with  that  which  he  had  so  loDg  ardently 
desired  in  his  own  ease,  namely,  the  building  of  their  city. — 438.  Et 
fagtigia  nupicit  uHng.  ^And  he  looks  up  to  the  city's  topmost 
towel's."  He  thinks  with  a  sigh  of  the  difference  between  his  present 
condition  and  that  of  the  T^rian  colonists,  and,  while  he  is  thus 
employed,  his  eye  involuntarily  rests  on  their  proud  structures 
already  soaring  into  the  sky. — Fastigia.  More  literally,  **  the  sum- 
mits."  The  term  properly  means  the  high,  elevated,  gable  end  of  a 
building  ;  the  peak  of  the  roof. 

439.  Infert  «.  "  He  moves  onward."— 440.  UUi.  A  Graecism,  for 
abuUo. — 441.  Leetissimus  umbrcB,  '' Most  luxuriant  of  shade."  Lijrtis- 
nmus  equivalent  to  uberrimus.  The  common  text  has  umbrA,  but  the 
genitive  is  preferable,  as  denoting  more  of  fulness  and  abundance. — 
442.  Quo  primum  J€U!tatiy  &c.  "  In  which  very  spot  the  Carthaginians, 
after  having  been  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  waves  and  the  tempest, 
first  dug  up  an  omen,  which  royal  Juno  had  pointed  out,  the  head  of 
a  spirited  steed."  With  quo  construe  loco,  and  connect  primum  with 
efodere.—A44.  Morutr&rat.  By  an  oracle,  or  some  other  indication. 
— Caput  (wris  equi.  The  Carthaginian  coins  had  the  head  of  a  horse 
impressed  on  one  side,  in  allusion,  as  is  said,  to  this  early  tradition. 
According  to  one  account,  Juno  ordered  Dido,  by  an  oracle,  to  settle 
in  that  place  where  she  should  find  a  horse's  head. 

Sic  nam  fore,  &c.  ^<For  thus  did  she  indicate  that  the  nation- 
should  be  illustrious  in  war,  and  easy  to  be  supported  for  ages." 
Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  amung  commentators  as  to  the 
meaning  of  faeUem  victu  in  this  passage.  Heyne  makes  victu  the  ab- 
lative of  victus,  and  explains  facUem  by  ''  abounding  in  the  means  of 
subsistence,"  i.  e.  richly  supplied  with  them  by  a  fruitful  territory. 
Wagner,  however,  regards  victu  as  the  supine  of  tito ;  so  that  the 
phrase  in  question  will  then  be  equivalent  to  "  easy  to  be  supported 
or  sustained,"  i.  e,  abounding  in  resources,  and  easily  able,  therefore, 
to  maintain  its  ground.  This  accords  better,  moreover,  with  the 
nature  of  the  omen.  The  horse's  head  was  a  type  of  power,  indi- 
cating that  the  nation  would  be  a  warlike  one,  and  acquire  extensive 
possessions  and  resources  by  the  force  of  arms. 

446.  Sidonia  Dido.  "Sidonian  Dido."  So  called  from  Sidon,  one 
of  the  cities  of  Phoenicia,  older  even  than  Tyre.  The  term  is  there- 
fore equivalent  here  to  **  Phoenician." — 447-  Condehat,  **  Was  build- 
ing." We  would  expect  here  condiderat,  "  had  built ;"  but  conddxU, 
perhaps,  indicates  that  some  part  of  the  structure  still  remained  un- 
finished.— Et  numine  divcB.  *'  And  with  the  presence  of  the  goddess." 
Servius,  whom  Heyne  follows,  makes  this  refer  to  the  statue  of  the 
goddess,  formed  of  gold  or  some  other  precious  material.  It  would 
rather  seem  to  allude  to  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  to  the 
belief  that  the  temple  was  honoured  occasionally  by  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  divinity  worshipped  in  it. 

448.  uErea  cui  gradibus,  &c.  '*  Fur  which  a  brazen  threshold  rose 
on  steps,  and  door-posts  of  brass  connected  with  this ;  (for  which) 
the  hinge  creaked  unto  brazen  doors."  Both  limina  and  trabes  refer 
to  surgebant.  We  still,  in  speaking  of  ancient  works  of  art,  employ 
the  terms  '* brass"  and  "brazen,"  and  the  custom  has  been  followed 
by  us  in  the  present  case.  It  is,  however,  an  incorrect  mode  of 
speaking.  Brass,  as  we  use  the  term  in  modem  times,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  copper  9.ndzinc,  whereas  the  specimens  of  ancient  objects 
formed  of  the  material  termed  cbs,  are  found,  upon  analysis,  to  con- 
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tain  no  zine,  but,  with  very  limited  exceptions^  to  be  oompoaed 
entirely  of  copper  and  tin.  To  this  mixture  the  appellation  of  bmnxe 
m  now  exchisively  giv^i  by  artists  and  founders,  and  ought,  in  strict- 
ness, to  be  used  by  us  also  in  speaking  of  ancient  works. 

lamina.  The  threshold  was,  with  the  ancients,  an  object  of  sa- 
perstitious  reverence,  and  it  was  thought  unfortunate  to  tread  on  it 
with  the  left  foot.  On  this  account,  the  steps  leading  into  a  temple 
were  of  an  uneven  number,  because  the  worshipper,  after  placing  his 
right  foot  on  the  bottom  step,  would  then  place  the  same  foot  on  the 
threshold  also. 

NexcBque.  The  line  ends  with  nearee,  and  que  is  joined  to  the  suc- 
ceeding verse  by  synapheia. — 449.  Cardo.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
used  hinges  exactly  like  those  now  in  common  use. 

452.  &  afiietis  mdiui  eonfidere  rdms,  **  And  to  have  a  better  con- 
fidence in  his  fallen  fortunes." — 454.  Diim,  qucefortuna  tit  urin,  &.c. 
'^  While  he  gazes  with  wonder  at  what  is  the  fortune  of  the  city,  and 
at  the  skill  of  the  artists,  compared  one  with  the  other,  and  the 
elaborate  finish  of  their  works." — 456.  Videi  Ilicuku,  &.c.  He  be- 
holds on  the  walls  of  the  temple  certain  paintings,  seven  in  number, 
the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from  the  tale  of  the  Trojan  war. — 
JEx  ordine,  «  In  order."— 468.  Atridcu.  "The  sons  of  Atreus." 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. — S<Bvum  ambobui.  "  Bitterly  hostile  to 
both  parties,"  i.  e.  to  the  Atridn  and  to  Priam.  Achilles  was  incensed 
against  Agamemnon  on  account  of  Briseis,  and  with  Menelaus  also, 
whose  interests  were  identified  with  those  of  his  brother.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  he  was  irritated  against  Priam  and  the  Trojans  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  Patroclus.  The  allusion  in  the  case  of  Priam, 
however,  is  principally  to  the  harsh  reception  which  Achilles  at  first 
gave  to  the  aged  monarch,  when  the  latter  came  to  beg  from  him  the 
dead  body  of  Hector. 

459.  ComtitU.  "  He  stood  (rooted  to  the  ground),"  t. «.  amazed 
at  the  unexpected  nature  of  the  sight. — 460.  Nottri  non  plena  laboru, 
"  Is  not  full  of  our  suffering !"  t.  e,  of  the  story  of  our  sufferings. 
— 461.  En  Priamtii!  "  See,  here  is  our  Priam  I"  A  fine  touch  of 
nature.  The  Trojan  hero,  after  glancing  rapidly  at  other  objects, 
dwells  with  true  national  feeling  on  the  figure  of  the  aged  Pi-iam,  and 
on  his  many  virtues. 

Sunt  hie  etiam,  &,c.  "Even  here  has  praiseworthy  conduet  its 
own  reward,  (even  here)  are  there  tears  for  misfortunes,  and  human 
affairs  exert  a  touching  influence  on  the  heart."— 463.  Hofc  fama, 
**  This  fame  of  ours,"  i.  e,  of  our  achievements  and  sufferings. — 464. 
Inani  p%ctur&.  "  With  the  empty  painting."  Inanit  here  means 
'  empty,"  or  "  unreal,"  in  so  far  as  the  figures  were  not  the  objects 
themselves.— 465.  Flumine,  "Flood  (of  tears)."  The  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  the  Carthaginian  temple  are  conceived,  says  Symmons, 
in  the  happiest  humour  of  poetic  invention  ;  and  the  hint  of  them  is 
altogether  unborrowed.  Homer  frequently  alludes  to  sculpture,  but 
never  to  painting,  which  was  the  improvement  of  the  imitative  art  in 
a  later  age. 

466.  Namque  vidthat^  &c.  The  first  painting  (there  were  seven 
altogether)  is  now  described.  The  subject  is  an  engagement  between 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  marked  by  varied  success. — Beliantei  Per- 
gama  drcum,  "  As  they  warred  around  Troy."  Pergama  (the  plural 
of  PergavMu\  properly  means  the  citadel  of  Troy,  here  taken  for  the 
whole  city. 
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469.  Neo  jprooul  hxne^  &c.  We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  the 
second  painting,  which  is  the  death  of  Rhesus,  and  the  leading  away 
of  his  famous  steeds.  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  came  to  Troy  with  a 
band  of  auxiliaries,  after  the  war  had  continued  for  a  long  period, 
and  brought  with  liim  the  far-famed  coursers,  in  relation  to  which  it 
had  been  predicted,  that  the  city  would  become  impregnable,  if  once 
they  tasted  the  forage  of  Troy  or  drank  of  the  waters  of  the  Xanthus. 
Diomede  and  Ulysses  having  ascertained  the  arrival  of  the  Thracian 
king  on  the  very  day  of  his  coming,  and  that  he  had  encamped  with- 
out the  city,  entered  the  place  of  encampment  that  very  night,  slew 
Rhesus  and  many  of  his  followers  while  asleep,  and  carried  off  the 
steeds  to  the  Grecian  army. 

Nifoeit  vdit.  **  With  their  snow-white  coverings."  Referring  to 
the  white  canvass  of  which  they  were  made.  There  is  here,  liuw. 
ever,  an  anachronisin.  Neither  Greeks,  nor  Trojans,  nor  auxiliaries, 
were  under  canvass.  The  Greeks  were  hutted ;  the  Thracians  would 
seem  to  have  been  lying  on  the  bare  ground. — 470.  PHmo  prodita 
Bomno.  **  Betrayed  by  the  first  (and  deepest)  sleep."  A  beauti^l 
idea.  What  was  done  during  sleep  is  called  a  betrayal  by  sleep 
itself.— 472.  Ardemtesque  atertit  equo$,  &c.  ''  And  turned  away  the 
fiery  steeds  towards  the  Grecian  camp." 

474.  Parte  olid,  &e.  The  third  painting,  the  subject  of  which  is 
TroYlus,  son  of  Priam.  This  young  prince,  having  engaged  with 
Achilles,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  fell  from  his  chariot  back- 
ward. His  feet,  however,  became  entangled  in  some  way  with  the 
reins,  and  he  was  dragged  along  on  his  back,  his  shield  gone,  but 
still  holding  the  reins  with  one  hand  and  grasping  his  spear  with  the 
other.  The  spear,  however,  was  inverted,  and  only  marked  the 
ground  idly  with  its  point.  It  will  be  observed  that  Virgil  here 
deviates  from  Homeric  usage,  according  to  which  those  heroes  who 
fought  from  chariots  had  a  charioteer  by  their  side.  Troi'lus,  on  the 
contrary,  is  alone  in  his  car,  and  fights,  and  manages  his  steeds,  at 
ontf  and  the  same  time.  Perhaps  the  poet  intended  that  the  reins 
should  pass  around  his  body,  and  thus  require  but  little  guidance 
from  the  left  hand. 

Armit  amissis.  **  His  shield  being  lost."  Many  apply  the  terra 
armis  here  to  both  shield  and  spear.  This,  however,  is  not  correct. 
Artnis  here,  as  very  frequently  elsewhere,  refers  merely  to  defensive 
Mrmour. — 476.  Curruque  kartt  retupinus,  &c.  "  And  lying  supine,  still 
adheres  to  the  empty  chariot."  His  feet>are  entangled  in  the  reins, 
and  serve  to  connect  his  body  with  the  chariot.  His  head  and  neck, 
and  the  part  of  his  body  about  the  shoulders,  are  dragged  along  the 
ground. — 477*  Lora  tenens  tanum,  "Clinging,  notwithstanding,  to 
the  reins."  The  spirit  of  the  yoimg  warrior  appears  even  in  death. 
He  still  grasps  the  reins,  as  if  seeking  by  a  desperate  effort  to  re- 
mount his  car. 

478.  Et  vend  pvhis,  &e.  '^  And  the  dust  is  marked  by  his  inverted 
spear."  There  is  great  beauty  and  graphic  force  in  vend.  The 
point  of  the  spear  is  turned  avoay  from  tlie  foe,  and  only  imprints  an 
idle  furrow  on  the  ground.  Many  commentators  make  hiuta  here 
refer  to  the  spear  of  Achilles,  with  which  Troilus  had  been  pierced. 
But  then,  in  order  to  justify  the  expression  tersd  hastd,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  spear  to  have  passed  quite  through  the  body  of  the  prince, 
and  its  point  on  the  other  side  to  be  marking  the  ground,  which 
would  certainly  not  be  in  very  good  taste. 

P2 
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•  479.  Interea  ad  templumf  &o.  The  fourth  painting.  It  repre* 
sented  the  Trojan  matrons  bearing  in  solemn  procession  the  peplua 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva.  The  story  is  related  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Iliad  (v.  286),  where  Hecuba,  with  the  other  Trojan  women, 
carries  the  peplut  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  to  entreat  the  goddess  to 
remove  Diomede  from  the  fight,  where  he  had  been  making  immense 
slaughter.  All  that  Homer  says  of  this  peplua  is,  that  it  was  the 
richest  vestment  in  Hecuba's  wardrobe,  having  been  embroidered  by 
Sidonian  women,  and  brought  by  Paris  from  Sidon. 

Non  cequcB  Palladia.  "  Of  the  unpropitious  Minerva." — Peplnmque 
ferebanL  The  peplua  was  a  shawl  which  commonly  formed  part  of 
the  dress  of  females.  It  was  often  fastened  by  means  of  a  brooch  ; 
but  was  frequently  worn  without  one.  It  passed  entirely  round  the 
body,  and  the  loose  extremity  of  it  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder 
and  behind  the  back. 

481.  Tunaas  pectora  palnua.  ^Beating  their  bosoms  with  their 
hands."  More  literally, ''  beaten  as  to  their  bosoms,"  &c.,  the  accu- 
sative of  nearer  definition,  where  some,  without  any  necessity,  under- 
stand quoad  or  aecundum,  as  tunao!  (quoad)  pectora, — 482.  IHvaaoh 
fixos,  &c.  "  The  goddess,  turned  away,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground."  VirgiPs  imagery  here  is  superior  t6  Homer's.  The  latter 
makes  Minerva  shake  her  head  in  token  of  refusal  :  Stg  i^ar  lirxo- 
Hkvfi,  dvevtvi  Sk  UaWag  *A9iivri»     {II.  vi.  311.) 

483.  Ter  ciroum  Iliawa,  &c.  The  fifth  painting ;  the  subject, 
Priam  ransoming  from  Achilles  the  dead  body  of  Hector. — Raptave- 
rat  Hectora  muroay  &c.  Virgil's  account  differs  from  that  of  Homer. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  dead  body  of  Hector  was  attached  to 
the  chariot  of  Achilles,  and  insultingly  dragged  away  to  the  Grecian 
fleet ;  and  thrice  every  day,  for  the  space  of  twelve  days,  was  it  also 
dragged  by  the  victor  around  the  tomb  of  Patroclus.  (//.  xxii,  399, 
aeq. — lb.  xxiv.  14,  aeq.)  Homer  says  nothing  of  Hector's  body  having 
been  dragged  thrice,  or  even  at  all,  around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He 
merely  makes  Hector  to  have  fled  thrice  around  the  city  before 
engaging  with  Achilles.  The  incident,  therefore,  which  is  here  men- 
tioned by  Virgil,  must  have  been  borrowed  by  him  from  some  one  of 
the  Cyclic  bards,  or  some  tragic  poet ;  for  these,  it  is  well  known, 
allowed  themselves  great  license  in  diversifying  and  altering  the 
features  of  the  ancient  heroic  legends. 

484.  Exanimumque  auro,  &c.  '*  And  was  (now)  selling  (to  Priam) 
his  lifeless  body  for  gold."  Jlomer  speaks  of  the  "  immense  ransom" 
(drrfpdai  drroiva)  which  Priam  brought,  amounting  to  "  ten  whole 
talents  of  gold  "  {xpvo^  ^«*f«  travra  rakavra). — 486.  Spolia.  The 
arms  of  which  Achilles  had  despoiled  him. — Currua.  The  chariot 
unto  which  he  had  bound  his  dead  body. 

488.  Se  quoque  prinoipibua,  &c.  The  sixth  painting.  It  repre- 
sents a  battle  between  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks,  in  which  JBneas 
himself  bears  part,  and  in  which  the  Eastern  forces  of  Memnon  are 
engaged.— 489.  Eoaaque  aeiea,  &c.  ''And  the  Eastern  forces,  and 
arms  of  swarthy  Memnon."  .  Memnon,  according  to  poetic  legends, 
was  a  son  of  Aurora,  who  brought  a  body  of  forces  from  the  distant 
East  to  aid  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks.  He  was  slain  by  Achilles. 
He  is  represented  as  of  a  dark-brown,  or  Oriental  complexion^  ap- 
proaching to  a  sable  hue. 

490.  J5ucU  AtnazonidufUy  &c.  <' PenthesilSa,  fierce-raging,  leads 
on  her  bands  of  Amazons,  with  crescent  targes."    The  subject  of 
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the  seventh  and  last  painting  is  here  described,  namely,  the  Amazons 
bringing  aid  to  the  Trojans,  and  led  on  by  their  queen,  PenthesilCa. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Mars,  and  came  to  Troy  in  the  last  year  of 
the  war.  After  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  she  was  dain  by 
Achilles. — LunaHs  pdtis.  The  p^a  was  a  small,  light  targe,  or 
buckler,  of  different  shapes.  In  the  hands  of  the  Amazons,  how- 
ever, it  appears  on  the  works  of  ancient  art,  sometimes  elliptic,  at 
other  times  variously  sinuated  on  the  margin,  but  most  commonly 
with  a  semicircular  indentation  on  one  side,  answering  to  the  lunaJUE 
pdtoB  of  the  text. 

492.  Aurea  suhnectensy  &c.  '^  Binding  a  golden  girdle  beneath  her 
exposed  breast ;  the  warrior- female  !  and,  though  a  virgin,  dares  to 
contend  with  men  !**  The  Amazons  are  generally  represented  on 
ancient  monuments  and  gems,  with  one  breast  exposed,  and  the 
other  concealed  by  drapery.  The  roundness  of  form  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  is  very  perceptible.  The  story  of  their  having  but  one  breast, 
the  other  being  cut  off  for  convenience  in  drawing  the  bow,  is  a  mere 
fable,  and  warranted  by  no  remains  of  ancient  art. 

494.  Hcee  dum  Dardanioy  &c.  *^  While  these  things  seem  worthy 
of  all  his  wonder  unto  the  Trojan  iEneas."  Some  make  JEnecB 
equivalent  here  to  ab  JEnea,  and  dependent  on  videnJtur,  ''While 
these  things,  deserving  of  wonder,  are  viewed  by  the  Trojan  iEneas." 
This,  however,  wants  force. — 495.  Obtvtuque  hceret,  &c.  '^  And  re- 
mains rooted  to  the  spot  in  one  earnest  gaze."  Hanret  here  is 
extremely  forcible,  *'  clings  (to  these  scenes  of  other  days)." — 497. 
Incettit.  Incedo  here,  again,  as  in  a  previous  instance,  conveys  the  idea 
of  blended  dignity  and  grace.  Observe  the  beautiful  use  of  the  per- 
fect in  ineettU :  **  While  iEneas  stands  lost  in  silent  musing,  the  queen 
has  come.^* 

498.  Qualia  in  Eurotce  ripis,  &c.  "  Such  as  Diana  leads  the  choral 
dances,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  or  along  the  mountain-tops  of 
Cynthus,"  i  «.  as  beautiful  and  graceful  as  Diana  is  when  she 
leads,  &c. — Eurotce,  The  Eurotas  was  a  river  of  Laconia,  running 
by  Sparta.  It  is  now  the  VcuUi-potamo.  It  is  here  mentioned  be- 
cause Diana  was  worshipped  at  Sparta  with  peculiar  honours. — 
CjffUhi,  Cynthus  was  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Delos,  the  natal 
place  of  Diana.  Here,  also,  Diana  was  particularly  worshipped. 
—499.  ^Berea  ehorot.  The  term  chorus  always  carries  with  it  the 
blended  ideas  of  dancing  and  song. 

600.  Glomerantur,  "  Crowd  around." — Oreades,  "  Mountain- 
nymphs."  From  the  Greek  *OptiaSeg,  and  this  from  opoCf  **  a  moun- 
tain."— 601.  Gradiensque.  "  And  as  she  steps  along." — Deas,  The 
nymphs  just  mentioned. — 502.  PerierUant  gaudia,  ''Joys  diffuse 
themselves  through."  Literally,  "explore,"  "try  thoroughly."  A 
beautiful  image.  Joys  seek  to  take  up  their  abode  in  every  part  of 
her  bosom,  and  explore  for  this  purpose  its  inmost  recesses. — LaUmoB, 
Latona  became  by  Jupiter  the  mother  of  Diana  and  Apollo. 

504.  IfUtans  operi,  **  Urging  on  the  work,  and  (with  it)  her  future 
realms."  Opus  is  the  work,  taken  collectively,  on  which  depends  the 
development  of  her  kingdom  and  power. — 505.  Tumforibus  diwB,  &c. 
^  Then,  in  the  gates  of  the  goddess,  under  the  arched  roof  of  the 
temple."  Some  of  the  commentators  discover  a  contradiction  in 
terms  between  foribus  and  tesludine,  and  make  the  former  apply  to 
the  gates  of  the  sanctuary,  or  adytum,  itself,  and  not,  as  the  poet 
evidently  intended,  to  the  mere  gates  of  the  temple.    This  proceeds 
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from  their  sappoaing  that  medU  tedudine  templi  means  **  beneath  the 
eentre  of  the  yaulted  roof  of  the  temple.*'  Snch,  howeTer,  is  by  no 
meaiw  the  case.  There  is  an  important  difference  between  wtedku, 
when  used  alone  with  a  noun,  as  in  the  present  instance,  and  when  a 
preposition  is  added.  Thus  mediA  tilvA,  ^amid  a  wood  ;"  but  «• 
wtediA  nlvA,  *'  in  the  very  middle  of  a  wood  ;"  medio  mari,  **  amid 
(i.  e.  in)  the  sea  ;"  but  in  medio  mari,  ^in  the  middle  of  the  sea." 
So,  in  the  present  case,  medid  tetiudine,  ''under  the  vaulted  roof,"  i.  e. 
with  the  arched  roof  rising  all  around ;  but  in  medid  tedudine, 
•*  under  the  very  centre  of  the  arched  roof."  ( Wcignar,  Quottf.  Virg, 
xiv.  6,  6.) 

506.  SepUt  armia.  ^  Surrounded  by  arms^"  t .  e.  armed  foUowers^ 
body-guards.  Armi§  for  armati$  or  aateUUibiu. — SUioque  aUe  tubnvm, 
*'  And  supported  by  a  throne  on  high."  The  throne  was  raised  on 
high,  and  her  feet  were  supported  by  a  footstool. 

507.  Jura  dabat  Ugegqiu,  &c.  ^  (And  now)  she  was  beginning  to 
dispense  justice  unto  her  subjects,  and  to  equalize  the  labour  of  their 
respective  tasks  by  fair  apix>rtionments,  or  else  to  determine  them  by 
lot"  Jura  dabat  Uge$que  means,  literally,  ''  she  was  giving  out  the 
unwritten  and  written  principle  of  justice,"  t.  e.  was  <Uspensing 
justice  according  to  law. — 508.  Sorte  trahebat.  Poetically  for  aortem 
trahebat.  Observe  in  this  whole  passage  the  peculiar  force  of  the 
imperfect 

509.  Conoursu  magna,  "  With  a  large  attendant  concourse,"  t.  e.  of 
Tyrians,  actuated,  some  by  hostile  feelings,  others  by  an  emotion  of 
curiosit}'.  Compare  1.  530,  et  ceg.— 511.  Ater  qnoi  aquore,  &e. 
**  Whom  the  gloomy  tempest  had  dispersed  over  the  sea,  and  carried 
to  a  far- distant  part  of  the  Carthaginian  shores." — 515.  Bes  incognita. 
*'  Uncertainty  as  to  the  issue."  Literally,  <*  the  unknown  issue,"  or 
^affair."— 516.  Dimmulant,  **  They  restrain  their  feelings."-HS^»- 
lantur,  &c.  *'  Watch  to  discover  what  fortune  may  have  attended  the 
men  (since  their  shipwreck)  ;  on  what  shore  they  leave  their  fleet ; 
why  they  come  in  a  body  ;  for  individuals  selected  from  (each  o^  the 
ships  were  moving  along." — 517.  Linquant.  Observe  the  force  of 
the  present  tense.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying,  ''where  they  may 
have  left  their  fleet,  and  where  it  still  remains." — 518.  Quid  teniant, 
&e.  The  reading  and  punctuation  of  Wagner.  The  ordinary  text 
runs  as  follows  :  Quid  wniani :  eunatia  nam  Ucti  navibua  ibant.  Maeaa, 
however,  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  their  coming,  as  at  their 
coming  in  a  body  (euneti).  The  reason  of  their  appearing  thus  was, 
in  order  that  their  embassy  might  have  a  more  imposing  appear- 
ance. 

519.  Orantet  veniam.  ''Entreating  the  favour  of  an  audience." 
This  meaning  is  more  consistent  with  the  remainder  of  the  line  than 
the  common  version,  "the  favour  of  landing  and  refitting  their 
ships.'.' 

520.  Et  coram  data,  &c.  "  And  liberty  was  given  them  of  speaking 
before  the  queen."  More  freely,  **in  the  royal  presence." — 521. 
Maximus.  "The  eldest  (of  their  number)."  Supply  lutfu. — Platndo 
pectore,  i,  e,  in  language  calculated  to  conciliate,  coming,  as  it  did, 
from  a  calm  and  unru£Eled  breast — 522.  Cui  oondere  Jujnter  dedU, 
'*  Unto  whom  Jupiter  hath  granted  to  found."  An  imitation  of  the 
Greek  construction.— 523.  Superbas  equivalent  to  feroceg,  and  the 
native  African  tribes  are  meant,  not  the  Tyrians.  Juttitia  lias  hera 
a  general  reference  to  all  the  softening  influences  of  civilisation  m 
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felt  tliroagh  the  medium  of  juetice  &iid  laws. — 524.  Maria  omnia. 
Supply  per. 

525.  Prokibe  infandot,  &c.  The  Carthaginians  had  menaced  the 
Trojans  with  the  conflagratioa  of  their  ships,  in  case  they  ventured 
to  land.  The  flames  are  hence  called  in/andos,  because  in  riolation 
of  divine  as  well  as  human  law,  and  especinlly  offensive  to  Jove 
(Zcvc  ^«woc),  the  great  gc»d  of  hospitality. — 62«.  Parce  pio  generi. 
^  Spare  an  unoffending  race/'  t.  e,  who  have  dune  you  no  wrong  ; 
who  come  nut  as  robbers  to  plunder  your  shores.  Pius,  like  pitstoi, 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  just  observance  of  duty,  not  only  towards 
the  gods,  but  our  fellow-men  also.  Hence  pieUu  is  often  used  for 
jmttiUa. — Et  propiui  m  atpioe  nodrxu.  "  And  take  a  nearer  view  of 
our  present  affturs,"  i.  e,  be  not  influenced  by  any  hasty  impressions 
to  which  our  appearance  on  your  shores  may  have  given  rise. 

527.  LibyoM  peiutUg,  <*The  Libyan  abodes."  PenaUt,  the  grids 
worshipped  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  abode  are  here  put  for  the 
abode  itself. — 528.  Atii  rapUu  ad  litora,  &c.  '^  Or  to  seize  and  drive 
away  booty  to  the  shores.'^  JRaptas  rertere  is  equivalent  to  rapere  et 
wriere.  The  allusion  in  pnxdag  is  principally  to  flocks  and  herds. — 
629.  Non  ea  ctt  animoy  &c.  *'  No  such  hostile  intent  (dwells)  in  our 
bosom,  nor  is  there  so  much  haughty  daring  to  the  vanquished.'  — 
£b  et*.     For  talit  moUnHa. 

630.  LoeuM,  ^  A  region." — Hetperiam,  Italy  was  called  "  Hespe- 
ria,"  or  ^  the  western  land,"  because  lying  to  the  west  of  Greece. 
The  name  is  of  Greek  origin  :  *Erirfpca,  from  tuiripoQ,  "  the  west," 
in  both  of  which  words  there  is  an  ellipsis  uf  yq. — 531.  Potent  arntit, 
&c  **  Powerful  in  arms  and  in  fniitfulness  of  soil." — 532.  Cotuere, 
^  Once  cultivated  it."  The  CEnotri  were  a  tribe  of  the  great  Pelasgic 
race,  and  at  a  very  early  period  occupied  a  portion  of  the  south- 
easternmost  coast  of  Italy,  called  from  them  CEnotria.  With  Virgil 
and  the  poets  of  a  later  day,  the  CEnotri  stand  as  a  general  designa- 
tion for  the  FeUsgic  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  (Enotria  as  a  general 
name  for  that  country  itself. 

Nune  fama,  miTUfret,  &c.  "  Now  there  is  a  report  that  their  de- 
scendants liave  called  the  nation  Italy,  from  the  name  of  a  leader  (of 
theirs)." — Minores,  Supply  natu. — 533.  Dueis  de  nomine.  The  whole 
legend  is  a  fabulous  ona  The  leader  meant  is  Italos,  an  early  king 
of  Italy,  who  lived  only  in  fable. — Gentem,  Poetically  for  terrain.— 
634.  Hio  eumu  /uU.  **  This  was  our  course,"  i.  e.  this  is  the  land 
that  we  sought  in  our  course.  We  have  adopted  the  reading  and 
explanation  of  Wagner,  and  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  best  manu- 
scripts. The  ordinary  reading  is  Hue  eurstu  fait.  **  Hither  was  our 
course." — The  words  Hie  eumts  fuit  form  the  first  of  the  hemistich^, 
or  half-lines,  left  imperfect  by  Virgil,  and  which  he  intended  no  doubt 
to  complete,  had  his  life  been  spared. 

635.  Qtfsm  tubitOy  &c.  **  When,  on  a  sudden,  the  stormy  Orionj 
rising  from  tlie  wave."  Heyne  joins  subito,  as  an  adjective,  with 
jfuets,  and  explains  the  two  thus  connected  by  ''  repentin&  tempatate 
eommot6,."  There  is  more  poetry,  however,  in  the  common  arrange- 
ment.— Nimbotut  Orion.  Both  the  rising  and  setting  of  this  constel- 
lation were  accompanied  by  storms.  It  belongs  to  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  consists  of  thirty-eight  stars. — 536.  In  tada  eaeea. 
**  Upon  hidden  shoals  "  Cctca  equivalent  to  latentia. — Penitutque 
procaabut  auttrity  &c.  "  And,  with  southern  blasts  disporting  flercely, 
drove  us  in  difi'erent  directions,  over  the  waves,  over  pathless  rocks, 
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the  briny  sea  overpowering  ob."  We  have  connected  penUu$  with 
proeadbus,  and  not,  as  is  generally  done,  with  ditpulit.  The  expreS'- 
sion  penitut  procaeUnu  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  might  be  para- 
phrased by  ^  deriding  all  our  efforts  to  withstand  them." — 537.  Su^ 
perante  aalo.  All  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  mariner  being  completely 
set  at  nought  by  the  drenching  mountain- wave. — 538.  l^auci.  Be- 
cause they  supposed  ^neas  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  be  lost. — 
Adnavimiu.  **  We  have  floated."  This  single  term  forcibly  paints 
the  shattered  condition  of  their  vessels.  It  was  not  sailing,  but 
merely  floating. 

539.  Quod  genus  hoe  hominum  f  *'  What  race  of  men  is  this !"  t.  e, 
how  fierce  and  inhuman.  The  common  pointing  is  :  Quod  genu»  hoo 
hominum,  quceve,  &c. — Huno  morem  permittU,  ''  Permits  this  cus- 
tom," t.  e.  of  rudely  repelling  strangers. — 540.  HotpUio  prohibemur 
arenof.  '^  We  are  excluded  from  the  hospitality  of  the  shore,"  i  e. 
not  allowed  to  land. — 541.  Primaque  terra,  &c  ^On  the  very  verge 
of  your  laud,"  i.  e,  on  the  very  shore,  where  the  land  first  appears 
emerging  from  the  waters. 

542.  Genus  humanumy  i.  e.  the  opinion  which  men  in  general  will 
entertain  of  such  barbarity. — MorUdia  arma,  %.  e,  the  just  vengeance 
which  men  may  seek  to  inflict. — 543.  At  speroUe  deos  memores,  &c. 
**  Yet  expect  that  the  gods  are  mindful  of  right  and  of  wrong." 
SpercUe  is  here  used  as  ikiriKu*  often  is  in  Greek,  with  the  signification 
of  expecting,  apprehending,  &c.  Hoogeveen,  in  his  remarks  on 
Viger,  lays  down  an  excellent  rule  for  cases  like  the  present. 
Wherever  we  find  a  verb  with  two  directly  opposite  significations,  as, 
for  example,  rita,  '^  to  honour,"  and  ^  to  punish,"  we  must  regard 
neither  of  these  as  the  true  and  primitive  meaning,  but  must  seek 
for  some  third  one,  by  which  both  the  others  may  be  explained. 
Thus  in  rua,  the  primitive  idea  is  "  to  recompense,"  « to  pay,"  Ac. ; 
and  so  in  i\niZ*»f  and  spero,  the  original  meauing  is  ''  to  expect,"  ^  to 
look  out  for,"  and  then  either  to  <<  liope"  for  good,  or  to  ^  apprehend" 
the  coming  of  evil.  (Hoog.  ad  Vig,  c.  5,  s.  7>  i^g*  2.) 

544.  Quo  justior  alter,  &c.  '*  Than  whom  there  was  not  another 
more  scrupulous  in  piety,  nor  greater  in  war  and  in  arms,"  t.  e.  more 
scrupulous  in  performing  all  the  duties  that  piety  enjoined.  Heyne 
and  others  consider  justior  pietate  a  harsh  construction,  and  therefore 
place  a  comma  after  alter,  thus  making  pietate  depend  upon  major. 
The  expression  major  pietate,  however,  in  connexion  witli  major  hdlo 
et  armis,  has  very  little  to  recommend  it  on  the  score  of  good  taste. — 
545.  BeUo  et  armis.  The  former  of  these  terms  has  reference  to 
^neas  as  a  chief  and  leader  in  war ;  the  latter,  as  personally  brave 
in  fight. 

546.  Si  vescUur  aura  oetheriA.  "If  he  (still)  enjoys  the  air  of 
heaven,"  i.  e,  still  breathes. — 547.  Neque  adhuc  crudelibus,  &e.  **  Nor 
lies  as  yet  amid  the  cruel  shades,"  t.  e,  of  the  other  world. — 548.  Non 
metus,  officio,  &c.  "  We  have  no  fear  lest  you  repent  of  having  striven 
to  be  beforehand  with  him  in  kindness,"  t.  e,  lest,  in  the  contest  of 
mutual  good  offices,  you  repent  of  having  conferred  on  him  the  first 
obligation  by  succouring  us  his  followers.  The  common  text  has 
officio  nee  te,  &c.,  in  which  case  non  metus  will  be  equivalent  to  non 
metus  sit  tibi.  But  why  should  any  fear  have  arisen  in  Dido's  bosom  ! 
What  had  she  to  apprehend  from  the  Trojans !  Non  metus^  therefore, 
must  be  taken  for  non  metus  est  nobis. — Certdsse  priorem.  After  prioraa 
supply /tti«w. 
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549.  Sunt  a  SiaiUu  regionUmt,  &c.  ^  There  are  for  us  both  cities 
and  fields  in  Sicilian  regions,  and  (there  too  is)  the  illustrious 
Acestes,  sprung  from  Trojan  blood."  Ilioneus  does  not  mean,  as 
some  suppose,  that  the  race  of  Trojan  descent  will  repay  her  kind- 
ness ;  but  the  mention  of  these  settlements  in  Sicily  is  here  intro- 
duced in  order  to  quiet  any  fears  which  the  queen  may  have  enter- 
tained of  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  Trojans,  of  settling  in 
Africa,  Compare  Terses  5d7  and  558. — 550.  Arvaque.  Some  read 
ixrmaqite,  which  is  recognized  by  several  good  MSS.;  and  the  defence 
offered  for  tliis  reading  is,  that  Ilioneus  wishes  to  alarm  the  fears  of 
Dido  and  her  court.  This,  however,  is  at  variance  with  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  speech. 

551.  Lieeat  subducere,  "  Let  it  (only)  be  allowed  us  to  draw  up 
on  shore."  In  accordance  with  Uie  usual  custom  of  the  ancients 
when  vessels  were  brought  to  land. — 552.  Et  tUvis  aptare  trabes. 
**  And  to  select  suitable  timber  in  the  woods,"  i.  t,  for  spars,  planks, 
&c.  Aptare  is  equivalent  here,  as  Servius  remarks,  to  aptas  digevA. 
— Et  $trmgere  remo8.  "  And  dress  (the  boughs  of  trees  for)  oars." 
This  is  one  of  those  concise  forms  of  expression  that  bid  defiance  to 
a  dose  translation.  The  literal  meaning  is,  '*  to  strip  oars,"  t.  e,  to 
strip  off  the  foliage  and  smaller  branches  from  the  boughs  of  trees, 
and  smooth  and  shape  them  into  oars. — 553.  Si  daiur  Jtaliam,  &c. 
*<In  order  that,  if  it  be  granted  us  to  stretch  our  course  to  Italy, 
after  our  companions  and  king  have  been  recovered,  we  may  seek 
with  joy,"  &c. 

556.  Sin  absumta  scUus,  '^  But  if  (the  source  of  all  our)  safety  has 
been  taken  from  us,"  i.  «.  if  ^neas,  in  whom  all  our  hopes  of  final 
deliverance  from  misfortune  were  centred,  has  been  taken  from  us 
by  the  hand  of  death  ;  if  he,  with  whose  safety  our  own  was  identi- 
fied, has  perished. — Et  te,  pater,  &c.  Observe  the  beautiful  turn 
given  to  the  sentence  by  this  sudden  apostrophe. — 536.  Nee  spesjam 
rettat  lulu  ''  Nor  hope  of  lulus  now  remains,"  i.  e.  if  lulus,  too,  is 
taken  from  us. — 557.  At  petamus,  "  Yet  at  least  we  may  seek." — 
Paraias,    *'  Prepared  fur  us,"  i.  «.  that  stand  ready  to  receive  us. 

559.  Talilmi  IlioTietu,  Suppiy  verbis  reginam  aUoquUur, — Orefreme- 
bant.  ^  Murmured  assent,"  t.  «.  in  half-suppressed  accents  bigiiified 
their  assent. 

561.  VuUum  demissa.  **  With  downcast  look."  Literally, ''  down- 
cast as  to  look."  A  beautiful  trait  of  nature  :  the  modesty  of  a 
female,  even  though  a  queen,  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  Compare 
Euripides  {^Hm.  952),  aiTi6v  rt  jcai  voiaoq  VvvaXKaQ  Avdpwv  fjir^  p\s- 
Tctiv  ivavriov. — 562.  Solvite.  "  Dismiss." — Sedudite  euros.  "  Lay  aside 
your  cares."  Literally,  **  shut  out  cares,"  i.  e.  from  your  bosoms. — 
563.  Bes  dura.  ''  A  Imrd  necessity." — Talia  moUri.  ^^  To  use  such 
precautions."  She  fears  the  power  of  her  brother  Pygmalion. — 564. 
Custode.    Put  for  custodibus. 

566.  Virtutesque  virosque,  &c.  "  And  its  deeds  of  valour,  and  its 
warriors,  or  of  the  conflagration  kindled  by  so  great  a  war,"  i.  e.  or 
of  the  ruin  which  so  great  a  war  has  brought  with  it.  The  expres- 
sion virtutesque  virosque  may  also  be  taken  as  a  hendiadys  for  virtu- 
tesque virorum,  '^  and  the  valiant  deeds  of  its  warriors." 

567.  Non  obtusa  adeo,  &c.  *'  We  Carthaginians  bear  not  bosoms 
80  blunted  (to  all  kindly  feeling),  nor  does  the  Sun  yoke  his  coursers 
so  far  away  from  the  Tyrian  city."  Alluding  to  the  popular  belief 
of  the  day,  that  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  had  less  refinement 
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of  feelings  and  were  eharacterized  by  more  nideness  and  bailMeritjr 
than  those  of  warmer  latitudes. 

669.  Hesperiam  magnam.  "  The  great  Hesperia."  Magnam  equi- 
valent to  poUnUm. — Satumia  arva.  *^  Satumian  fields,*'  t.  e,  Italian. 
Italy  was  sometimes  called  Salbumia  terra,  from  Satumus  or  Satmm, 
who  was  fabled  to  hare  reigned  there  after  his  expulsion  from  the 
skies  by  Jupiter. — 570.  Eryeufinet.  **  The  territories  of  Eryx,"  t.  €, 
the  lands  around  Mount  Eryx,  which  was  situate  near  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily.  This  mountain  took  its  name  from  Eryx,  Bxm  of 
Butes  and  Venus,  who  was  killed  by  Hercules  and  buried  here.  On 
its  western  declivity  stood  the  town  of  Eryx,  and  at  no  great  distance 
to  the  east  stood  Segeste  or  iEgesta,  the  city  of  Acestes. — 671. 
AuxUio  toto«.  ^  Rendered  secure  by  my  aid.** — Opibut.  ^  With  my 
resources." 

672.  VuUi8  et  hit  mecum,  &c.  "  (Or)  are  you  willing  even  to  settle 
along  with  me  in  these  realms  on  equal  terms  !** — 573.  Urhem  quam 
ttatuof  &.C.  An  imitation  of  the  Greek.  The  noun,  when  placed 
after  the  relative,  is  sometimes  put  in  the  same  case  with  it,  though 
a  different  case  is  required  by  its  own  connexion.  Thus,  Atque  alii 
quorvan  at  eonwedia  pritea  virorutn,  for  alii  viri  quorum,  &c.  This  is 
sometimes  done  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  noun  even  pre- 
cedes. The  expression  in  the  text,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  Urh&, 
quam  urbem  datuo,  wstra  est,  i.  e.  urbs  quam  statuo,  &e. — 574.  Mihi 
nuUo  diiorimine  ctgetur.  ''  Shall  be  treated  by  me  with  no  dbtinction." 
In  prose  it  would  be  hahebitwr. 

676.  Afforet,  "  Were  present  here."— 677.  DiflwOam.  «  I  will 
send  in  different  directions." — 676.  Cerios,  **  Trustworthy  persons," 
t.  e,  who  will  bring  back  a  fitithful  account — 677*  Et  Lihy<B  hutrare 
extrema,  &c.  **  And  will  order  them  to  search  the  extreme  parts  of 
Libya,  (and  see)  if,  having  been  shipwrecked,  he  wanders  in  any 
woods  or  cities."— 678.  Qtti6iM.     For  Aliqwbus, 

582.  QucB  nunc  animo,  &c.  ''  What  intention  now  rises  in  your 
mind  !"— 684.  Unus.  Referring  to  Orontes.— 686.  Dictis  respondsnt, 
&c.  "  Every  thing  else  tallies  with  the  words  of  your  mother.** 
Venus  had  said  (I.  390),  **  Namque  tibi  reduces  toeiot  Nuntio,  &c. — 
587.  Scindit  ae,  &c.  **  Divides,  and  melts  away  into  the  pure  open 
air.'*— 688.  MestUU  uEneaa,  "There  stood  iEneaa."  Literally, 
**  ^neas  remained,"  t.  e,  after  the  cloud  had  melted  away  from 
around  him. — 589.  Os  humerosqne,  "  In  visage  and  in  shoulders  like 
a  god,"  t.  e,  in  broad  and  muscular  shoulders,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
breadth  of  bosom.  The  ancients  were  fond  of  ascribing  a  broad  and 
powerful  chest  to  their  divinities,  especially  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Mars.     08  and  humerot  are  accusatives  of  nearer  definition. 

Namque  ipsa  deooram,  &c  "  For  his  mother  herself  had  breathed 
npon  her  son  beauty  of  lucks,  and -the  bright  light  of  youth,  and  (had 
kindled  up)  sparkling  graces  in  his  eyes,"  &c. — 591.  Purpureum. 
Equivalent  to  splendtdum  or  nitens,  since  not  only  its  colour,  but  its 
bright  surface  also,  were  admired  in  the  ancient  purple. — Lcetoa  Ao- 
nores.  The  term  Icetus  here  does  not  so  much  relate  to  any  thing 
joyous,  as  to  that  which  is  bright  and  sparkling ;  while  by  honorea 
is  meant  whatever  serves  to  impart  grace,  or  render  an  object  at- 
tractive and  becoming.  Hence  Heyne  explains  it  in  this  passage  by 
pulekrvtudo, 

592.  Quale  manut,  &c.  ^Such  beauty  as  the  hand  of  the  artist 
imparts  to  ivory,  or  when  ftilverj  or  Parian  marble  is  surrounded 
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with  tbe  yellow  gold."  Literally,  ^  saeh  beauty  as  the  hands  add 
to  ivory."  The  true  force  of  the  comparison  is  this :  the  manly 
beauty  of  ^neas  was  as  much  increased  by  the  graces  which  Venas 
diffused  over  hU  person,  as  the  native  beauty  of  ivory,  of  silver,  or 
Parian  marble,  when  the  skill  of  the  artist  has  been  expended  on 
them. — 693.  Petriune  laplt.  The  marble  obtained  from  the  island  of 
Paros^  in  the  ^gean,  was  highly  prized  for  statues.  Marble  set  in 
gold  was  sculptured,  it  is  thought,  in  relief. 

595.  Coravny  quern  quanrUis,  &c.  "  I,  whom  you  seek,  am  present 
here  before  you,  the  Trujan  ^neas." — 697.  Infandot,  "  Unutterable." 
— 696.  Qtias  noty  reliquUu  I>ana4my  &c.  **  Who  dost  offer  to  make  us, 
that  are  a  remnant  saved  from  the  Greeks,  that  are  already  worn  out 
by  every  misfortune  of  both  land  and  sea,  that  are  destitute  of  all 
things,  sharers  in  thy  city,  in  thy  home." — ^600.  Soeias,  Equivalent 
to  jooiarevM. 

Orates  penoltere  dignaty  &c.  ''To  return  thee  suitable  thanks 
is  not  in  our  power.  Dido,  nor  in  that  of  whatever  portion  of  the  Tro- 
jan race  anywhere  exists,  a  race  that  is  now  scattered  throughout 
the  wide  world."  The  full  construction  will  be,  non  opts  est  tiostrar, 
neo  Geniia  Dardanke,  quidquid  Qentit  Dardanice  e$t  ubique;  gentit  qucB 
apcutaestj  &c. 

003.  8%  quct,  *'  If  any."  For  si  aliqua, — SS  quid  vtquam  juttUia, 
&e«  **  If  justice,  and  a  mind  conscious  to  itself  of  rectitude,  be  any 
thing  any  where,"  t.  «.  be  any  where  aught  save  an  empty  name. — 
605.  QucB  torn  leOa  secula,  i.  e.  what  times  so  fortunate.— 606.  Qui  tanti 
parentes,  **  What  so  illustrious  parents." — 607.  I>um  monttbus  umbrWy 
&e,  ''  As  long  as  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  shall  traverse  the 
projecting  sides  of  the  same,"  t.  e,  as  Ion?  as  the  shadows  thrown 
from  the  forests  on  the  mountains  shall  darken  the  sides  of  the  same 
as  they  move  around  with  the  sun.  As  the  sun  turns  round  these 
shadows  fall  successively  on  different  parts  of  the  mountain  side. 

608.  PUut  dum  aidera  pcuoet.  ^  As  long  as  heaven  shall  feed  the 
stars."  The  stars  were  supposed  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophern 
to  be  fed,  that  is,  to  have  what  they  lost  of  light  supplied  again  by 
fine  emanations  or  vapours  from  earth  and  sea.  Hence  in  Lucretius, 
**uiide  ceAer  ndera  pcuoUV* — 610.  Qucb  me  eunque  weant  terra. 
**  Whatever  lands  call  me,"  Le.to  take  up  my  final  residence  therein. 
He  means,  that  he  will  ever  remember  her  kindness,  in  whatever 
land  he  may  be  called  by  the  fates  to  settle. 

612.  Pote.  Used  adverbially.— 615.  Q»w  0an».  <<  What  destiny." 
616.  Quce  m  immanibvs,  &c.  ^  What  power  brings  thee  into  contact 
with  these  savage  shores  1"  i,  e.  where  the  savage  tribes  of  Libya 
dwell.—6l7.  Tune  Ule  JSneas.  '' Art  thou  that  i£neas r^^Danfanio. 
Observe  the  hiatus  at  the  end  of  this  word,  through  the  operation  of 
the  coesura.— 618.  Pkrygii  SimoSfaia,  ^Oi  the  Trojan  Simois."  A 
river  of  Troas,  rising  in  Mount  Ida,  and  falling  into  the  Scamander 
or  Xanthtts. 

619.  Atque  equidem  memmi,  &c.  '^  And  I  do  indeed  remember 
that  Teucer  came  to  Sidon,  having  been  driven  out  from  his  paternal 
territories."  Teucer,  the  son  of  Telamon  and  Hesione,  was  half- 
brother  of  Ajax.  The  latter  slew  himself  in  the  course  of  the  Troian 
war,  on  account  of  the  arms  of  Achilles,  which  had  been  awarded  to 
Ulysses;  and  the  indignation  of  Telamon  at  the  supineness  of  Teucer 
in  not  having  avenged  his  brother's  death,  caused  him  to  banish  the 
young  prince  from  his  native  island.    Teucer  thereupon  retired  to 
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Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  city  of  Salamis,  called  after  his  home. 
He  was  aided,  according  to  Virgil,  in  effecting  this  new  settlement, 
by  Belus,  the  father  of  Dido,  and  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  This, 
however,  is  a  poetic  anachronism,  in  relation  to  which  consult  the 
Life  of  Virgil  at  the  commencement  of  this  volume.  Dido  lived,  in 
£ftct,  many  hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Equally  incorrect, 
in  point  of  history,  is  the  statement  that  Belus  reigned  over  both 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  since  the  latter  city,  at  this  time,  was  independent 
of  the  former. 

621.  Belus.  There  is,  of  coarse,  no  historical  truth  in  what  is 
here  stated  respecting  this  pretended  parent  of  Dido.  The  whole 
account  is  a  poetic  fiction.  Belus  is  a  name  of  Oriental  origin,  being 
derived  from  Bed  or  Baal,  •*  Lord  "  or  "  Master.*'  This  same  root 
occurs  in  the  Carthaginian  names,  Uanni-bal,  Atdru-bal,  Mahar-bal, 
&c. — 622.  TenebcU,  The  imperfect  here,  in  conjunction  with  vattabat, 
implies  that  he  was  just  beginning  to  rule  over  the  island. 

623.  Cams,  <'The  fall."— 624.  Begesque  Pdasgi,  ''And  the 
Grecian  kings."  Pdasgi,  the  name  of  the  early  race  who  occupied 
Greece  before  the  dominion  of  the  Hellenes,  and  who  are  generally 
thought  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  common  stem  with  the  latter, 
is  here  put  for  Crrcpci.— 626.  Ipse  kostis.  **  Your  foe  himself."  Re- 
ferring to  Teucer. — Ferdxxt,  "Used  to  extoL"— 626.  Segue  ortum 
antiqud,  &c.  Teucer  was,  in  fact,  of  Trojan  origin  on  the  mother's 
side,  since  he  was  the  son  of  Telamon  and  Hesione,  daughter  of  Lao- 
medon.  This  princess  was  given  in  marriage  to  Telamon  by  Hercules, 
on  the  capture  of  Troy  by  the  latter. 

627.  Suceediie,  "  Enter  beneath."->633.  Non  ignara  nudi,  &c.  "  Not 
ignorant  of  misfortune,  I  learn  (from  my  own  case)  to  afford  succour 
to  the  wretched."  This  is  the  famous  line  of  which  Heyne  says,  that 
any  youth  who  does  not  dwell  on  it  with  a  feelihg  of  delight,  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  a  further  perusal  of  Virgil.  [So  Gray.  "  And 
from  her  own  she  learnt  to  melt  at  other's  woe."] 

632.  Divum  templis  indidt  hanorem.  ''Proclaims  a  sacrifice  for 
the  temples  of  the  gods."  Virgil  here  deviates  from  the  custom  of 
heroic  times,  and  follows  that  of  his  own.  In  the  heroic  ages,  as  we 
learn  from  Homer,  the  arrival  of  a  stranger-guest  was  greeted  with 
a  sacrifice  under  the  roof  of  the  entertainer,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  banquet  on  the  remains  of  the  victim. — 633.  Nee  minus 
irUerea.  "  Meanwhile  too."  Literally,  "nor  less  mean  while."— 634. 
Magnorum  horretUia  centum,  &c.  "  A  hundred  bristly  backs  of  kirge- 
sized  swine." 

636.  Munera  IcBtUiamque  dii.  "As  presents  and  the  means  of 
passing  a  joyous  day."  Dii  an  old  form  for  diet.  There  is  great 
doubt  about  the  true  reading.  The  MSS.  vary  between  die,  dii,  and 
dei.  They  who  read  dei,  refer  this  to  Bacchus,  and  either  make  a 
hendiadys  of  munera  UetUiamque,  "  the  joyous  gifts  of  the  god,"  or 
join  munera  in  construction  with  the  previous  line,  and  place  a  comma 
after  it.  The  objection  Uideiis,  that  the  mention  of  Bacchus  is  too 
abrupt ;  and,  besides,  if  munera  indicates  any  thing  different  from 
what  is  mentioned  in  the  previous  verse,  the  copula  ought  to  be 
expressed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  place  a  comma  after  munera^ 
the  effect  is  stiff  and  frigid.  In  favour  of  dii  it  may  be  urged,  that 
Aulus  Gellius  recognizes  this  reading.  {N,  A,  ix.  14.)  Perhaps  the 
most  rational  conclusion  is  that  Virgil  wrote  neither  dii  nor  dei  (for 
certainly  neither  has  much  to  ]:ecommend  it),  and  that  this  is  one  of 
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those  passages  which  the  death  of  the  poet  prevented  him  from 
putting  into  a  proper  shape 

637-  Begali  tpUndida  luxu  inttruitur,  ''  Is  splendidly  arrayed  in 
regal  sumptuousness."  Splendida  initruitur  is  a  prolepsis  here  for 
ut  tplendida  esta,  &c. — 639.  Arte  laborata  wsta,  &c.  ^  Couch  cover- 
ings are  there,  wrought  with  elaborate  art,  and  of  rich  purple." 
Supply  adtuiU  with  9este8,^640.  Ingens  argentum  mtfiMts,  &c.  '^  There 
is  massive  silver  on  the  tables,  and  embossed  in  gold  are  the  brave 
deeds  of  their  sires."  Supply  adat  with  araentum,  Wunderlieb, 
however,  and  Wagner  refer  ingem,  not  to  massiveness,  but  to  abund- 
ance of  plate. — Caelata.  The  terms  oodare  and  codatura  are  constantly 
employed  to  denote  work  fashioned  in  relief. — 642.  Dueta.  "  Traced." 
— Crenti8y  i.  e,  of  the  royal  line. 

643.  Neque  enim  patrku,  &c.  '^  For  a  father's  love  suffered  not 
his  mind  to  enjoy  repose." — 645.  Ascanioferat  hctc,  ^  To  bear  these 
tidings  to  Ascanius."  The  subjunctives  ferai  and  ducaJt  depend  on 
vt  understood,  and  which  is  implied,  in  fact,  in  prcBmUtit,  This  is 
the  earlier  construction,  and  occupies  a  middle  rank  between  the 
bare  infinitive  and  the  expression  of  ut. — 646.  Omnit  in  Ascanio,  &c. 
*'  All  the  solicitude  of  the  fond  parent  centres  in  Ascanius." 

648.  Signis  auroque  rigentem.  "  Stiffening  (to  the  view)  with 
figures  and  with  gold,"  i.  e,  with  forms  of  human  beings,  or  repre- 
sentations of  things,  embroidered  thereon  in  gold.  The  term  ''  cloak," 
though  commonly  adopted  as  the  proper  translation  olpaUa,  conveys 
no  accurate  conception  of  the  form,  material,  or  use  of  the  latter. 
The  paUa,  as  well  as  the  pallium  and  paUiolum,  was  always  a  rec- 
tangular piece  of  cloth,  exactly,  or,  at  least,  nearly  square.  It  was, 
indeed,  used  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was  taken  from  the  loom, 
being  made  entirely  by  the  weaver.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
its  most  common  material  was  wool.  It  was  often  folded  about  the 
body  simply  with  a  view  to  defend  it  from  cold,  and  without  any 
regard  to  gracefulness  of  appearance.  A  more  graceful  mode  uf 
wearing  it  was  to  attach  it  by  means  of  a  brooch,  and  allow  it  to 
hang  down  from  the  shoulders. 

649.  Ei  dreumtextum  eroceOj  &c.  "  And  a  veil  bordered  all  around 
with  the  saffron-hued  acanthus,"  i,  e,  having  a  border  of  yellow 
acanthus  flowers.  The  acanthus  generally  bears  a  white  flower; 
one  kind,  however,  yields  a  flower  of  a  reddish-yellow  hue,  and  it  is 
to  this  that  Virgil  alludes  here. 

650.  Quos  Ula  Mycenis  extuUrcU,  **  Which  she  had  brought  from 
Mycenae,  when  she  was  seeking  Troy,  and  an  unlawful  union  (with 
Paris)." — Mycenis,  Put  here  for  Greece  generally,  just  as  Argivce  is 
to  be  taken  as  equivalent  merely  to  Grcecce;  for  Helen  was  of  SparUm 
origin,  and  fled  with  Paris  from  Sparta. 

653,  Ilione,  maxima  natarum,  &c.  '*  Ilione,  eldest  of  the  daughters 
of  Priam."  She  married  Polymestor,  kmg  of  Thrace. — 654.  CoUoque 
wumUe  baecatum.  ^  And  a  bead  necklace,"  i.  e,  a  necklace  consisting 
of  berries,  small  spheres  of  glass,  amethyst,  &c.,  strung  together.  It 
ta  a  very  common  error  to  translate  monUe  baecatum,  **  a  pearl  neck- 
lace." Ancient  necklaces  have  been  found,  in  which  small  golden 
lizards  alternate  with  drops. 

655.  Et  duplieem  gemmis,  &c.  ''  And  a  diadem  double  with  gems 
and  gold,"  i.  e,  a  golden  diadem  adorned  with  gems. — 656.  Hcbo 
cderanSf  i.  e.  hastening  to  procure  and  bring  these  things.  He  had 
received  his  orders  in  v.  644,  teqq. 
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657.  Cytheria,  Consult  note  on  v.  357. — Ifowu  afta.wnat.  "  Re- 
solves new  artifices." — 658.  Fadem  mutalw,  "Changed  in  form." 
FacieSf  though  usually  denoting  the  face  or  visage,  is  sometimes,  as 
here,  taken  for  the  whole  person. 

659.  Donisque /urenUm  ineendat,  &c.  "  And  inflame  with  the  gifts 
the  impassioned  queen,  and  inwrap  the  fire  (of  love)  into  her  very 
bones,"  t.  e,  iutroduce,  or  cause  to  enter,  &c.  Cicero  uses  Implioare 
in  a  similar  way.  (De  JHvin,  i.  36.)  Some  connect  donia  with  fu- 
retUem,  but  improperly. — 661.  Quippe  domum  timtt,  &c.  '^  For  she 
fears  the  line  of  dubious  faith,  and  the  Tyrians  of  double  tongue," 
t.  e.  the  treacherous  Tyrians,  who  utter  words  in  two  senses,  a  true 
and  a  false  one.  BUingues  properly  means  '*  speaking  two  languages." 
The  bad  faith  of  the  Carthaginiaus  (Punuta  fides)  became  proverbial 
among  the  Romans. — Dmnum  ambiguam,  Venus  suspects  the  line  of 
Dido,  from  the  specimen  of  treachery  that  had  been  given  by  Pyg- 
malion. We  have  altered  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  with 
Wagner.  Tlie  common  text  has  a  period  after  ignem,  and  a  semicolon 
after  bilinguet,  which  pointing  will  give  quippe  the  force  of  "  namely." 
662.  ifrit.  •*  Disquiets  her.'^  Supply  earn.— Sub  noctem.  **  With 
the  night."  More  literally,  "  at  the  approach  of  night."  The  poet 
represents  the  goddess,  like  an  ordinary  mortal,  passing  sleepless 
nights  through  anxiety  for  her  son. — 664.  Meae  virea.  '*  My  strength," 
t.  e.  true  source  of  all  thy  mother's  mighty  influence. — 665.  PaUriB 
aummi  Tgpho'ia  tda.  ''The  giant-quelling  bolts  of  the  omnipotent 
Father."  Literally,  "  the  Typho'ian  missiles,"  i.  e.  the  thunderbolts 
with  which  Jupiter  smote  down  the  monstrous  giant  Typhu^'us,  when 
he  warred  against  the  skies. 

666.  TtM  numina.  "  Thy  aid."— 667.  Ut.  «  How."— 668.  Nota  tibL 
<*  Is  well  known  to  thee."  The  plural  for  the  singular,  notum  tiln  at, 
in  imitation  of  an  idiom  prevalent  among  the  Greek  tragic  writers. 
Thus,  dtdoy fisv  a>c  coiicc,  rijvf c  icar&avetv,  ^  It  is  decreed,  as  it 
seems,  that  this  female  die."  {Soph,  Antig.  576.) 

670.  Hunc,  "  This  brother  of  thine."— 671.  Et  vereor,  quo,  &c. 
''  And  I  fear  me,  whither  this  Juuonian  hospitality  may  be  tending," 
i.  e,  this  hospitality  in  a  city  over  which  Juno  presides. — 672.  Umd 
tatUo  eetaabU,  &c.  ^  She  will  not  cease  (from  her  machinations)  in 
so  critical  a  posture  of  affairs."  More  literally,  at  so  important  a 
hinging-point  of  affairs." 

673.  Capere  ante  dolis,  &c.  «  «.  to  surround  the  queen  so  effec- 
tually with  love  for  ^neas,  that  this  may  form  an  irresistible  barrier 
to  any  evil  machinations  of  Juno. — 674.  Ne  quo  se  numine  muteL 
''  That  she  may  not  change  her  sentiments  through  the  influence  of 
any  divinity." 

676.  QuL  "  In  what  way."  Supply  r<aione.—Nostram  nunc  aeeipe 
mentem,  **  Listen  now  to  my  scheme." — 677-  Eeaiuspuer,  Ascanius, 
as  i£nea8  is  often  called  r»  jEneas, — 679.  Pdago  et  flammit,  &c. 
''  Remaining  from  the  deep  and  the  flames  of  Troy." — 680.  Super 
aUa  Cytheroy  &c.  "I  will  hide  in  my  own  sacred  abode  in  lofty 
Cythera  or  in  Idalium."  The  preposition  super  is  not  unfrequently 
used  for  in  and  ad,  where  lofty  places  are  referred  to.  Thus  Ovid  : 
**  Super  alta  perennis  Astra  ferar"  (Met,  xv.  875)  ;  and  again  in 
Livy,  "  Castris  super  ripam  positis**  (xxi.  5).  On  the  other  hand, 
sub  is  similarly  used  in  speaking  of  low  situations,  as,  for  example,  of 
valleys  ;  tlms,  "  Vidimus  obseurit  primum  sub  taUibus  urbem,**  (Virg. 
uEn,  ix.  244.) 
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Cy^ra.  The  Greek  accasative  plural.  Gytliera  was  an  island  in 
the  ^gean  Sea,  to  the  south  of  Laconia.  It  was  celebrated  in  fable 
as  having  received  Venus  on  her  riang  from  the  sea,  and  hence  was 
sacred  to  her.— 681.  Idalium,  A  mountain  and  grove  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  sacred  to  Venus. — 682.  Ne  atUt  tohre  dolot,  &c.  *'  That 
he  may  not  in  any  way  be  able  to  learn  our  stratagem,  or  present 
himself  in  the  very  midst  of  it."  More  literally,  "  come  in  contact 
with  us,"  **  meet  us,"  and  thereby  disconcert  our  schemes. 

683.  TufadeM  illius,  &c.  ''Do  thou,  with  guileful  art,  counterfeit 
his  form,"  &.c.  FcUU  faciem  a  concise  mode  of  speaking  for  faeiem 
epis  nmidanda  faUe,  "  deceive  by  assuming  his  f<»rm." — 684.  Puer^ 
•*A  boy  thyself"— 686.  Latioemqw  Lymum,  "And  the  liquor  of 
Lyseus,"  i.  e.  wine.  Bacchus  was  called  Lyctus,  in  Greek  Avacoc, 
from  Xow,  ^  to  release,"  or  *^  free,"  because  he  frees  the  mind  from 
cares.— 687.  Figet.  »' Shall  imprint"— 688.  OccuUum  imtpires,  &c. 
**  Thou  mayest  breathe  into  her  the  hidden  fire,  and  deceive  her 
with  thy  poison." 

691.  Ascanio  plcusidam,  &c.  ^  Bedews  with  placid  sleep  the  limbs 
of  Ascanius."  The  expression,  irri^  per  membra  quietem,  is  poetic 
for  irriffot  membra  quiete.  Sleep  descends  upon  Ascanius  with  its 
refreshing  influence  like  the  dew  of  the  night  upon  the  face  of  nature. 
Hence  a  Greek  poet  would  speak  of  vyp^c  ^tcvoq,  **  humid  sleep.*' 
— 692.  Fotum.  **  Cherished."  Venus  is  compared  to  a  fond  parent 
cherishing  her  offspring  in  her  bosom. 

693.  Ubi  mollis  amaramu,  &c.  "  Where  the  soft  marjoram,  breath- 
ing upon,  embraces  him  with  its  flowers  and  fragrant  shade."  The 
perfume  of  the  amaraous  (sweet-marjoram)  is  said  to  produce  sleep, 
and,  accordmg  to  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxi.  11),  the  best  grew  in  Cyprus, 
whither  Ascanius  is  now  conveyed.  Observe  the  beautiful  image  in 
aspirans:  the  flower  breathes  upon  the  boy,  and  steeps  his  senses  in 
repose. 

696.  Duce  IcBtus  Achate,  Equivalent  to  duee  gatuUru  Aehatey  and  a 
mere  ornamental  expression  for  Ackatem  hc^nt  duoem, — 697*  Aulceia 
jam  96  reginoy  &c  ''The  queen  has  already  taken  her  seat  on  a 
golden  couch  (adorned)  with  rich  coyerings,  and  has  placed  herself 
in  the  midst."  Not,  as  some  maintain,  on  the  middle  seat  or  reclining- 
place  of  the  conch,  the  seats  on  either  side  of  her  being  intended 
res|)ectively  for  iBneas  and  the  false  Ascanius  ;  but,  simply,  occupy- 
ing what  would  be  in  modem  parlance  the  head  of  the  table,  with  the 
couches  for  the  guests,  both  Trojans  and  Tyrians,  arranged  on  each 
side  and  extending  down  the  hall. 

AuUbU,  By  these  are  here  meant,  not  hangings,  but  couch- 
coverings,  or  ««t<eg  stragulcB, — 698.  AureA,  To  be  pronounced,  in 
scanning,  as  a  dissyllable,  aurd. — Spondd.  Properly  the  open  side  of 
the  couch,  at  which  persons  entered.  It  is  here  put  for  the  couch 
itae\f,—LocavU,    Supply  tete. 

700.  Stratoque  tuper,  &c  "  And  recline  upon  the  outspread 
pnrple,"  t.  e,  upon  the  couches  over  which  are  spread  purple  coun- 
terpanes, or  wUes  itragtUce.  Literally,  "it  is  reclined  (by  them)." 
Observe  the  force  of  dis  in  diseumbitur,  as  referring  to  the  different 
places  of  ttie  guests  on  the  different  couches.  The  poet  here  speaks 
in  accordance  with  Roman  custom.  This  people  reclined  at  their 
meals.  On  each  couch  there  were  commonly  three  persons.  They 
lay  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the  left  arm,  the 
head  a  little  raised,  the  back  supported  by  cushions,  and  the  limbs 
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stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent ;  the  feet  of  the  first 
behmd  the  back  of  the  second,  and  his  feet  behind  the  back  of  the 
third,  with  a  pillow  between  each.  When  they  ate,  they  raised 
themselves  on  their  elbow,  and  made  use  of  the  right  hand.  A 
banqueting-room  generally  contained  three  couches  (rpeic  KXXvai), 
holding  nme  guests,  and,  from  the  number  of  couches,  was  called 
trkiimum, 

701.  DatafamtUi,  &c.  Water  is  carried  around  for  cleansing  the 
hands  of  the  guests  previous  to  eating.  It  was  poured  from  a  ewer 
upon  the  hands  of  the  person,  a  basin  being  held  under. — Cereremque 
eaniarit,  &c.  '<  And  supply  bread  from  baskets/'  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  husbandry,  is  here  put  by  metonymy  for  bread.  The  loaves  of  the 
ancients  were  general^  circular,  and  more  or  less  flat. 

702.  Tonaitque  ferunt,  &c.  "  And  bring  towels  with  shorn  nap." 
The  mantUia  here  meant  were  woollen,  with  a  soft  and  even  nap. 
They  were  intended  for  drying  the  hands  after  washing,  and  also  to 
answer  as  napkins.  They  would  be  particularly  needful  in  the  latter 
case,  as  the  ancients  ate  with  their  fingers. 

703.  Quinquaginta  iatus  famtdcB,  &c.  *'  In  the  interior  of  the 
mansion  were  fifty  maid-servants."  Intus  here  marks  the  place 
where  the  culinary  operations  were  conducted. — 704.  Penum  $truere,et 
flammiSf  &c  **  To  arrange  the  food  for  culinary  purposes,  and  en- 
large the  auspicious  influence  of  the  Penates  by  means  of  fires  at 
the  hearth,"  i.  e.  to  bring  out  the  family-stores  from  the  penua,  and 
cook  the  viands  at  the  hearth.  The  PenaU$  presided  over  the  pemu^ 
or  general  receptacle  of  family-stores.  They  were  supposed  also  to 
exercise  an  influence  over  those  operations  by  which  food  was 
rendered  more  available  for  human  purposes  ;  operations,  namely,  of 
a  culinary  nature,  by  which  the  extent  of  their  beneBcial  superin- 
tendence would  be  greatly  enlarged.  This  idea  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
adoUre,  which  is  used  here  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  in  the 
Moretum  of  Virgil,  v.  38,  where  gdidoa  addlere  liquores  means  **  to 
render  the  cold  water  more  available,"  ^  to  increase  its  usefulness," 
''to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  action."  So  adclere  verbenoi,  thura, 
hostiam,  &c.,  to  make  the  vervain,  the  frankincense,  the  victim,  have 
a  more  enlarged  action  or  influence ;  in  other  words,  to  bum  them 
on  the  altar,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  enlarge  their  sphere  of  action,  and 
convert  them  into  means  of  propitiating  the  gods. 

706.  Qui  onerent  ....  ponant.  Equivalent  to  quibut  eura  egt  ut 
onerent  ....  ponant.  Hence  we  see  why  the  subjunctive  is  pre- 
ferable here  to  the  indicative. 

707.  Per  limina  Iceta  frequentes,  &c.  ''  Assemble  in  great  numbers 
throughout  the  joyous  avenues  of  the  mansion,"  t.  e.  joyous,  because 
about  to  be  the  scene  of  festivity.  Limina  is  here  put  by  synecdoche 
for  domus, — 708.  Torts  pictis,  '*  On  the  embroidered  couches." 
Pictis  is  a  beautiful  epithet  here,  meaning,  literally,  **  painted,"  t.  €. 
by  the  needle. — 710.  Flagrantetque  Dei  vultiu.  "And  the  glowing 
countenance  of  the  god."  The  reference  is  particularly  to  the  spark- 
ling fire  of  the  eyes. — 7 11.  Pictum.  "  Embroidered  along  its  border." 

712.  Infelix  Phcenisia.  "The  unhappy  PhoBniciau  (queen),"  i,  e. 
Dido. — Petti  devotafvturce,  "  Wholly  given  up  to  a  passion  destmed 
to  be  her  destruction."  Literally,  "  devoted  unto  future  destruction." 
713.  Expleri  mentem  nequU.  "Cannot  be  satisfied  in  mmd,"  i.  0. 
cannot  sate  the  feelings  that  disquiet  her. 

715.  Ubi  eompUmt  jEnew,  &c.    "After  he  had  hung  in  the  em? 
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brace  and  on  the  neck  of  Mneas,  and  had  gratified  the  ardent 
affection  of  him  who  was  not  his  parent."  Literally,  *'  of  his  false 
parent."  Servius  explains  falsi  by  <'  qui  faUebatur,"  but  this  is 
extremely  harsh. — 717.  Beginam  petU,  These  words  seem  plainly 
to  favour  the  idea  that  i£neas  and  the  pretended  Ascanius  were 
reclining  apart  from  Dido,  and  not  occupying  the  same  couch  with  the 
queen. — 718.  Hceret,  "  Keeps  clinging  to  him." — Fowl,  **  Fondles 
him.*' 

Inaeia  Dido,  &c.  "  (She)  Dido  being  ignorant  how  mighty  a  god 
is  settling  down  upon  her,  a  wretched  one,"  t.  e.  is  bearing  down 
upon  her  with  all  his  power.  We  have  placed  a  semicolon  after 
fowt,  so  as  to  make  a  new  clause  commence  with  irucia.  This  gives 
a  more  forcible  turn  to  the  sentence  than  the  common  pointing, 
namely,  a  comma  after /ov^t. — 719.  Intidat,  Wagner  prefers  insideat, 
a  verb  of  rest,  and  explains  it  by  the  peculiar  position  of  the  parties, 
the  queen  being  in  a  reclining  posture  on  the  couch,  and  the  boy 
resting  upon  her  bosom. 

720.  Matris  Acidcdice.  "  Of  his  Acidalian  mother."  Venus  was 
called  Acidalia,  from  a  fountain  of  the  same  name  at  Orchomenus 
in  Boeotia,  which  was  sacred  to  her,  and  in  which  the  Graces,  her 
handmaids,  were  wont  to  bathe. — Abolere  Syckceum,  "  To  efface 
(from  her  bosom  the  image  of)  Sychaeus." — 721.  Et  mvo  tentat,  &c. 
**  And  strives  to  preoccupy  with  a  living  love  her  feelings  long  since 
mimoved  by  passion,  and  her  heart  (long)  unaccustomed  to  its  con- 
trol." Observe  the  force  of  prce  in  composition  :  i  €,  before  the 
remembrance  of  Sychseus  again  becomes  powerful. 

723.  Postqttam  prima  quies,  &c.  "  After  the  first  cessation  had 
taken  pUee  unto  the  banquet,  and  the  viands  were  removed,"  t.  «, 
after  the  mere  eating  was  gone  through  with.  Menace  is  here  merely 
equivalent  to  dapeB,  and  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Ho- 
meric custom  of  removing  the  tables  themselves.  In  verse  736,  Dido 
pours  out  a  libation  upon  the  table  still  remaining  before  her. 

724.  Orateraa  magnot  staiuunt,  ''They  set  down  large  mixers." 
The  crater  was  a  vessel  in  which  the  wine,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  ancients,  who  very  seldom  drank  it  pure,  was  mixed  with  water, 
and  from  which  the  cups  were  filled.  The  liquid  was  conveyed  from 
the  crater  into  the  diinking-cups  by  means  of  a  eyathw,  or  small 
ladle. 

M  vina  eoronant.  "  And  cro^vn  the  wine,"  t.  e.  deck  with  gar- 
lands the  mixer  containing  the  liquor.  Buttmann,  in  his  Lexilogus 
(p.  293,  294,  Eng,  Trand,),  has  very  satisfactorily  shown  that  we  are 
not,  in  rendering  these  words,  to  think  of  the  Homeric  lirKTrk^iffGai 
TTOTolo,  ''  to  fill  high  with  wine,"  since  Virgil,  in  that  case,  would 
have  written  vinoque  ooronant, 

725.  Fit  gtrepitus  tectis.  ^  A  loud  din  arises  throughout  the  hall." 
The  noise  of  many  voices  engaged  in  conversation. — Dependent  lychnis 
Slc,  ''  Blazing  lamps  hang  down  from  the  fretted  ceilings  overlaid 
with  gold."  The  ceilings  of  the  Roman  houses  seem  originally  to 
have  been  left  uncovered,  the  beams  which  supported  the  roof,  or 
the  upper  story,  being  visible.  Afterwards  planks  were  placed  across 
these  beams,  at  certain  intervals,  leaving  hollow  spaces  called  Utou- 
naria,  or  laqueariaf  which  were  frequently  covered  with  gold  and 
ivory,  and  sometimes  with  paintings. 

728.  Gravem  getnmis  auroque pateram.    *'  A  bowl  heavy  with 

gems  and  gold,"  i.  e.  a  golden  patera  studded  with  gems.  The  patera 
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was  a  broad  and  comparatively  shallow  bowl,  used  for  libations,  and 
also  for  drinking  out  of  at  banquets.  They  were  not  always  supplied 
with  handles. 

729.  ImpUvUqite  mero,  Slc.  Unmixed  wine  {mero)  was  always  used 
for  libations. — Bdu$.  Not  the  father  of  Dido,  but  a  distant  ancestor, 
and  probably  the  founder  of  the  line. — Et  omnea  a  Belo.  ''  And  all 
from  Belus  (downward),"  i.  e.  and  all  his  descendants. — 730.  SUUi, 
"  Were  wont  to  fill."     Supply  implere, 

731.  Jupker.  Dido  here  offers  up  a  prayer  to  Jupiter  as  the  god 
of  hospitality. — Uospitibus,  **  To  those  who  are  connected  by  the  ties 
of  hospitality,"  «.  e,  to  both  guest  and  host. — 732.  Hune  laftum 
Tyriieque,  &c.  **  May  it  be  thy  pleasure,  that  this  day  prove  a  joyous 
one  to  both  the  T^ians  and  those  who  have  come  from  Troy." — 
733.  Nostroaqw  hujus,  &c.  ^  And  that  our  descendants  may  hold  this 
(same  day)  in  their  remembrance,"  i.  e.  may  remember  to  celebrate 
it  as  often  as  it  returns.     With  miuoret  supply  ncntu. 

734.  Et  bona  Juno,  "And  propitious  Juno."— 736.  Coetum.  "The 
present  meeting." — Faventes,  "  With  favouring  feelings." — 763.  JSk  in 
menaam  IcUicumy  &c.  "  And  poured  out  upon  the  table  a  libation  of  the 
honouring  liquor,"  i.  e.  of  wine,  the  liquor  wont  to  be  poured  out  in 
honour  of  the  gods. — 736.  Latioum,  For  latieis.  The  plural,  as  more 
intensive,  is  here  put  for  the  singular. — 737*  Libato.  "  The  libation 
having  been  made,"  t.  e.  a  part  of  the  wine  having  been  thus  poured 
out.  With  libcUo  supply  tino. — Summo  temu  cMigU  ore.  ^  She  touched 
(the  remaining  contents  of  the  bowl)  with  the  tip  of  her  lips." — 738. 
Increpitans.  "  With  a  chiding  air,"  t.  e,  with  the  air  and  manner  of 
one  playfully  chiding  him  for  his  apparent  delay,  and  conveying  a 
challenge,  as  it  were,  to  drain  the  cup. — ImjAger  kausU,  "  Not  slowly 
drained."  Some  incorrectly  render  haunt  "seized." — 739.  Et  plena 
$e  proluit  auro.  "  And  drenched  himself  with  the  contents  of  the  full 
golden  cup."  Compare  Horace  {Salt.  i.  6,  16),  muU&  prolutus  vappd, 
**  drenched  with  plenty  of  poor  wine." 

740.  CttharA  erinitus  lopcUy  &c.  "The  long-haired  lopas,  with 
his  golden  lyre,  pours  forth  in  loud  song  what  things  mightiest 
Atlas  had  taught  him."  Some  editions  read  quern  fnaaimua  Atkuy 
&c.,  "whom  mightiest  Atlas  had  taught;"  but  the  words  '^lopoi 
cUkarA  penonat"  require  an  accusative  of  the  object,  not  of  the  sub- 
ject— Singers  at  banquets  generally  wore  their  hair  long,  in  imitation 
of  Apollo. 

741.  Maximut  AUcu.  Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania,  was  celebrated  in 
fable  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  also  for  his 
invention  of  the  sphere.  In  this  way  some  explained  the  other  fable 
of  his  supporting  the  heavens. 

742.  Errantem  lunam.  "  Of  the  wandering  moon,"  i.  e.  of  the 
path  described  by  the  moon  in  the  heavens. — Solisque  laboret.  "  And 
of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,"  i.  e.  eclipses  and  their  causes. — lA'X 
Ignet.  "  The  fires  of  heaven,"  t.  e.  the  lightning. — 744.  Areturvm, 
Arcturus  is  a  star  near  the  taU  of  the  Great  Bear  {apxTo^,  ovpa),  in 
the  constellation  of  Bodies. — Pluvkuque  Hyadas,  "  And  the  rainy 
Hyades."  The  Hyades  are  stars  at  the  head  of  the  Bull,  whose 
setting,  both  in  the  evening  and  morning  twilight,  was  a  sure  har- 
binger of  rainy  weather.  Their  number  is  variously  given  ;  most 
commonly,  however,  as  seven.  The  name  Hfodet  ('Ta^cf )  is  derived 
from  Cw,  *•  to  rain." 

Qtmiaotque  Trionet.    "  And  the  two  Bean,"  u  e,  the  Greater  and 
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the  Less.  The  literal  meaning  of  Triones  is  ^  the  ploughing  oxen," 
this  being  the  name  mure  commonly  applied  to  the  two  bears  by  the 
Romans.  Hence  SeptenUrio,  and  also  Septetntriones,  ^the  Nurth,"  i.  e. 
the  seven  stars,  or  oxen  (triones),  forming  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear,  near  the  North  Pole. 

745.  Quid  tatUufn  Oeeanoy  &c.  *^  Why  the  winter-suns  hasten  so 
much  t(>  dip  themselves  in  the  ocean,  or  what  delay  impedes  the  slow- 
moviug  nights,"  i.  e.  why  the  days  are  so  short  in  winter,  and  the 
nights  so  long. — ^747-  Ingeminant  pUtusu,  "  Redouble  their  plaudits." 
More  poetical  and  elegant  than  ingeminant  plaiuum, — Trottque  «- 
quuntur.    ^  And  the  Trojans  foUow  their  example." 

748.  Vario  noctem  sermone  trctkebat,  *^  Prrjlonged  the  night  in  yaried 
converse."  Mure  elegant  than  semumetn  trahebat  in  noctem, — 749. 
Longumque  lAMbat  amorem.    **  And  drank  in  long  draughts  of  love." 

751.  Aurora;  filiia,  Memnon,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles.  Servins 
says  that  the  arms  of  Memnon  were  fabricated  by  Vulcan,  but  this  is 
a  mere  figment  of  the  grammarians.  Dido's  curiosity  was  excited 
by  Memnon's  having  come  from  the  remotest  East,  and  she  was 
anxious  merely  to  ascertain  his  particular  costume. — 752.  DUmiedia 
equi.  The  horses  of  Rhesus,  which  had  been  carried  off  by  Dio- 
mede.  Consult  1.  4^2.^Qtt€^ntus,  i.  e.  how  great  in  bodily  strength 
and  in  heroic  valour.     No  allusion  is  meant  to  any  greatness  of  size. 

755.  Septima  cuttas.    ^  The  seventh  summer,"  i.  e,  year. 
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1.  Conl^cftere  omneSy  &c.  ''AH  became  silent,  and  kept  their  looks 
(fixed  upon  him)  in  deep  attention."  The  aorist  eonticuere  denotes 
an  instantaneous  result ;  the  imperfect,  tenant,  a  continued  action. 
— Intenti,  Much  stronger  than  attenti  would  have  been.  The  latter 
is  merely  opposed  to  negligentes;  whereas  the  former  is  a  metaphorical 
expression,  borrowed  from  the  bending  of  a  bow,  and  indicates, 
therefore,  an  eager  degree  of  attention. 

2.  Alto,  **  Lofty."  A  mere  ornamental  epithet.  The  couches  of 
the  ancients,  at  banquets,  were  generally  high,  in  order  to  display  to 
more  advantage  the  ridi  coverings  and  other  ornaments,  and  were 
ascended  by  means  of  a  bench  or  steps,  .^neas  begins  his  narrative 
while  reclining  on  one  of  these. 

3.  Infandum.  «  Unutterable."— 4.  Ut.  «  To  tell  how."— ianww- 
tabile,  "  Worthy  of  being  lamented." — 6.  Quceque  ipte  miserrima 
vidi,  &c.  **  As  well  as  those  most  afflicting  scenes  which  1  myself 
beheld,  and  of  which  I  formed  a  large  part,"  i.  e.  and  in  which  I 
personally  took  a  conspicuous  share. — 6.  Quis  taliafandoy  &c.  "  Who 
of  the  Myrmidons,  or  Dolopians,  or  what  soldier  of  the  cruel  Ulysses, 
can  refrain  from  tears  while  relating  such  things  1"  Observe  the 
unusual  employment  of  the  gerund,  equivalent  to  quum  taliafatur. — 
Myrmidonum,  &c.  The  Myrmidones  and  Dolopes  were  both  Thes- 
salian  tribes  under  the  sway  of  Achilles,  and  forming  part  of  his 
forces  before  Trf)y.  The  Dolopes  were  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Phoenix,  the  friend  and  foi-mer  preceptor  of  the  sou  of  Pelens. — 
8.  Temperet,    Supply  «6».    Observe  the  difference  between  temperate 
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with  the  accusative,  ''to  regulate/'  and  temperare  with  the  dative, 
«« to  restrain." 

9.  PrcBoipUat,  Supply  9e,  Night  is  here  personified,  and,  like  the 
sun,  moves  through  the  heavens  in  a  chariot.  Her  course  is  from 
east  to  west,  along  an  imaginary  arc,  or  semicircle,  the  middle  point 
of  which  is  the  zenith,  or  the  part  of  the  heavens  directly  over  our 
heads.  The  first  half  of  her  course  is  an  ascending,  the  latter  half  a 
descending  one,  and  on  completing  her  route  she  plunges  with  her 
car  into  the  western  ocean.  PrceeipUat  here  refers  to  the  latter  half 
of  her  course,  when  the  chariot  of  night  plunges  downward,  after 
leaving  the  zenith,  and  hence  the  time  indicated  by  the  words  of 
^neas  is  shortly  after  midnight. 

Suadentque  oadentia  tidera,  &c.  '*  And  the  sinking  stars  invite  to 
repose."  Literally,  **  advise  slumbers."  Cadentia  must  not  be  ren- 
dered "  setting."  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  merely  this, 
that  the  stars  had  now  passed  the  meridian,  and  commenced  their 
downward  course ;  in  other  words  that  it  was  now  past  midnight. 
Rufeus,  therefore,  is  entirely  wrong  in  making  i£neas  not  begin  his 
story  until  the  stars  were  setting,  that  is,  until  near  break  of  day. 
As  we  narrative  is  a  long  one,  and  occupies  two  books,  it  could  not 
possibly  have  been  concluded  until  broad  .daylight,  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  book. 

10.  Amor.  **  A  desire." — Cognoteere.  "  To  become  acquainted  with." 
The  infinitive  is  here  employed,  by  a  Grsecism,  for  the  genitive  of  the 
gerund,  cognotcendif  *'  of  becoming  acquainted  with."  So  in  the  next 
line,  audire  for  audiendi,  11.  ^premum labortm,  ''The  last  (sad) 
effort." 

12.  Meministe  horret,  &c.  "  Shudders  at  the  remembrance,  and 
habitually  shrinks  back  through  grief."  Refugit  is  here  employed, 
not,  as  Servius  thinks,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  but  as  the 
aorist  to  denote  what  is  habitual  and  customary.  It  is  equivalent 
therefore,  to  rejugere  toUt, — 13.  Incipiam,    "1  (nevertheless)  will 


"  Broken  in  spirit" — FcUitque  repidii.  "  And  repelled  by 
the  Fates,"  i. «.,  in  their  every  attempt  to  take  the  city.  It  was 
fated  that  Troy  should  not  be  taken  until  after  a  siege  of  nine  years. 
15.  Inttar  montit.  "As  vast  as  a  mountain."  Consult  note  on 
vi.  865.  16.  SectA  abiete.  "  With  cut  fir,"  t.  e,  with  planks  of  fir. 
Abiete  must  be  pronounced  here  as  a  word  of  three  syllables,  db-y&e. 
17.  Votum  pro  reditu  simulant,  "They  pretend  that  it  has  been 
vowed  for  a  (safe)  return,"  i.  e,  that  it  is  a  votive  offering  to  Minerva, 
intended  to  propitiate  the  goddess,  and  secure  a  favourable  return  to 
their  homes,  yotum  here  is  not  a  noun,  but  is  put  for  totum  esse,  as 
referring  to  equum,—  Vagatur,  "  Spreads." 

18.  Huo  deUcta  virum,  &c.  "Hither,  having  selected  them  by 
lot,  (they  bring,  and)  shut  up  within  its  dark  sides  chosen  warriors." 
Literally,  "chosen  bodies  of  warriors."  Observe  the  double  con- 
struction in  huo  indudunt,  implying  a  bringing  to,  and  shutting  up 
within. — 20.  Armato  mUite.  "  With  armed  soldiery."  This  story  of 
the  wooden  horse  was  derived  from  the  Odyssey,  and  from  the  Cy- 
clic poets ;  but  the  skill  with  which  Virgil  has  raised  this  idle  fiction 
into  importance  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

21.  £j8t  in  eonspectu  Tenedos,  "  There  lies  in  view  (of  the  Trojan 
land)  Tenedos."  The  distance  between  this  island  and  the  mainland 
is  only  forty  stadia,  or  a  little  more  than  four  and  a  half  miles.— 
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Notunma  famiL,  Heyne  refers  these  words  to  the  reputation  which 
the  temple  and  worship  of  Apollo  Smintheos  procured  for  the  island. 
The  poet,  however,  would  rather  seem  to  have  had  in  view  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  later  times,  when  the  isUnd  had  become  con- 
spicuous in  ^e  scmgs  of  the  posthomeric  bards. 

22.  Divea  opum,  ^  Abounding  in  wealth.'*  Heyne  refers  this  to 
tho  riches  of  the  temple.  The  allusion,  however,  seems  to  be  a  more 
general  one,  to  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. — 23.  NunetantumtipnUf 
&c.  '*  At  present  there  is  merely  a  bay  there,  and  a  faithless  station 
for  ships,"  «.  e.  a  station  on  the  security  of  which  no  continued 
reliance  can  be  placed. 

25.  Nos  abiiue  rati  &c.,  i,  e,  not  rati  sumus  eos  ahiitie,  *^  We 
concluded  tha^  they  were  gone  and  bad  sought  Mycenee  with  the 
wind." — Mycencu,  By  synecdoche,  for  Greece  in  general ;  the  capital 
of  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  for  the  whole  country  whence  his 
forces  came. 

26.  Omnis  Teueria.  ''All  Troy."  Servius  supplies  ffem;  Heyne 
regio.  The  former  is  preferable.  The  country  itself  was  generally 
ciuled  after  Dardanus  ;  the  people  themselves,  after  Teucer,  son  of  the 
river-god  Scamander.— 27.  Dorica  easbra,  "  The  Grecian  camp."  A 
more  euphonious  reading  would  have  been  Doria  cattra,  Virgil  here 
follows  the  later  and  posthomeric  poets,  in  making  Dorioa  equivalent 
to  Grceca,  Homer  calls  the  Greeks  by  the  general  name  of  Aehcn, 
Argitiy  and  Danan^  but  never  by  that  of  Dorians ;  and  the  reason  is 
because  the  Doric  race  did  not  become  a  ruling  power  in  Greece 
until  eighty  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  when  they  invaded  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus along  with  the  Heraclidee. 

29.  Dolopum.  The  Dolopians  are  not  mentioned  by  Homer  among 
the  forces  of  Achilles ;  still,  however,  as  we  learn  from  Eustathius, 
they  formed  part  of  his  troops.  They  were  under  the  sway  of  Peleus, 
and,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  note,  1.  3,  were  led  to  the  Tro- 
jan war  by  PhcBuix.  Virgil,  in  the  conspicuous  mention  which  he 
makes  of  them,  appears  to  have  followed  some  posthomeric  legend. 
— Tendebat,  **  Lay  encamped."  Literally,  "  stretehed  their  tents." 
Supply  tetUoria,  There  is  an  anachronism  in  tendebat.  The  Grecian 
troops  at  Troy  were  in  huts  not  in  tents. 

30.  Clasnbm  hio  locus.  *^  Here  was  the  spot  for  the  vessels  of  the 
fleet,"  i.  e,  here  was  the  naval  encampment.  The  Greeks,  after  land- 
ing, drew  their  vessels  up  on  shore,  and  surrounded  them  on  the 
land  side  with  a  rampart.  Clatt^hua  properly  denotes  here  the  arma- 
ments of  the  several  tribes  and  communities,  as  forming,  in  the 
aggregate,  the  main  fleet. — Hie  ade  certare  soldxint.  **  Here  (the 
respective  armies)  were  wont  to  contend  in  battle  array."  The  com- 
mon text  has  aoiet,  but  acie  is  much  more  elegant  and  spirited. 

31.  Pan  gtupet,  &c.  ^  Some  gaze  stupidly  at  the  fatal  ofiering  to 
the  spotless  Minerva,  and  (then  again)  they  express  their  wonder  at 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  horse."  The  horse  is  here  called  the  offering 
of  (i.  «.  intended  for)  that  goddess.  Some  think  that  gtupet  and 
mirantur  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  but  the  poet  does  not  mean 
to  indicate  contemporaneous,  but  successive  emotions.  The  feeling 
of  stupid  amazement  comes  first,  and  then  that  of  active  wonder 
succeeds. 

32.  Thymoetet,  Servius  cites  a  legend  to  the  following  effect :  It 
had  been  predicted  that  a  boy  should  be  bom  on  a  certain  day,  who 
would  prove  the  ruin  of  Trojr.    On  the  day  fixed  by  this  prophecy. 
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both  the  wife  of  Thymcetes,  and  Hecuba,  Priam's  queen,  were  de- 
livered of  eons,  and  the  monarch  immediately  thereupon  ordered  the 
wife  and  child  of  Thymoetes  to  be  put  to  death,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  Hence  Thymoetes,  on  the  occasion  mentioned  in  the 
text,  was  actuated  in  the  advice  which  he  gave  by  a  desire  of  ven- 
geance.—33.  Duoi  put  for  iU  ducatur.  So  S>oari  for  loeetur.  Yixgil 
makes  the  Trojans  display  somewhat  more  wisdom  than  Homer 
ascribes  to  them  on  this  occasion.  With  the  former  they  deliberate 
before  the  horse  enters  the  city  ;  with  the  latter,  after  it  has  reached 
the  citadel.     (Odyas»  viii.  604,  9eqq.) 

Aroe  locari.  Heyne  thinks  that  this  means  in  the  temple  of  Minerva 
in  the  citadel.  The  size  of  the  horse,  however,  militates  against  such 
an  idea. — 34.  Dolo.  Consult  note  on  line  32.->iS!ni  jam  TrqfcBy  &c. 
**  Or  (because)  the  destinies  of  Troy  now  determined  so."  Literally, 
*'now  brought  it  so  (along  with  them)." 

35.  Capys.  Already  mentioned  among  the  followers  of  i£neas,  in 
i.  183. — JSt  quorum  mdior,  &c.  **  And  they  whose  minds  were  influ- 
enced by  wiaer  sentiments."  Literally,  "  to  whose  mind  there  was  a 
better  opinion." — 36.  Aut  pdago  DanaUm,  &c.  *^  Bid  us  either  cast 
headlong  into  the  deep  the  treacherous  snare  and  suspected  offerings 
of  the  Greeks,  and  consume  it  by  flames  placed  beneath."  Insidicu 
Danamn  and  suspeota  dona  refer  to  the  horse.— 37*  SubfeUitque,  We 
have  retained  this  reading  with  Wagner  in  place  of  tulyectisee,  which 
is  adopted  by  Hunter,  Voss,  and  others.  The  copulative  is  here 
perfectly  correct,  the  proposition  being  twofold,  either  to  destroy  or 
bore  through  the  horse,  and  the  first  part  being  subdivided  into 
destruction  by  water  and  by  fire.  (Consult  Wagner,  Qic4V8l.  Virg, 
xxxiv.  1.) 

38.  Ter^rare  et  tentare.  "  To  bore  through  and  explore."  Tentare, 
literally,  "  to  make  trial  of,"  is  here  elegantly  used  for  etphrare, — 
39.  Soindkur  inoertum,  &c.  <<  The  wavering  population  are  divided 
into  conflicting  opinions." 

40.  Primus  ante  omnes,  ''First  before  all."  Alluding  to  the 
crowd  that  followed  him. — 41.  Ardens.  "  With  impetuous  zeal." — 
42.  Et  proeul.  *^  And  while  yet  afiir  (exclaims)."— 43.  ^vectos,  t.  e, 
have  sailed  away  to  Greece. — 44.  Sio  notue  Ulixesl  '*  Is  Ulysses 
thus  known  to  you  :"  i.  e.  do  you  know  so  little  of  the  deep  and  crtSty 
character  of  Ulysses,  as  to  suppose  that  he  would  allow  such  an  op- 
portunity as  this  to  pass  unimproved  ! 

47.  Intpeetura  domosy  &c.  *'  To  command  a  view  of  our  dwellings, 
and  to  come  down  from  above  upon  our  city."  The  idea  is  borrowed 
from  some  large  military  engine,  or  tower,  which  is  filled  with  men 
and  brought  near  to  some  city.  They  who  are  within  this  machine 
obtain  first  a  view  of  tlie  place  from  their  high  position,  and  then,  by 
means  of  small  bridges  {pontei)y  descend  upon  the  city  walls.  Some- 
what in  a  similar  way  the  armed  men  in  the  belly  of  the  horse  will 
descend  upon  the  city  of  Troy. 

48.  Aut  aliquie  latet  error,  *'0v  else  some  other  guile  lurks 
within  it."  Aliquis  for  aliut  qui8,—49.  Et  dona  ferentee,  *^  Even 
when  bringing  g^fts,"  t.  e.  unto  the  gods,  or  even  when  wearing  the 
garb  of  religion. 

60.  Validie  ingentem  viribuSf  &.c.  ''He  hurled  his  huge  spear 
with  powerful  strength  against  the  side  and  against  the  belly  of  tlie 
beast  swelling  out  with  its  joined  timbers,"  i.  e.  where  the  timbersy 
let  into  one  another,  imitated  the  curvature  of  a  horse's  side. 
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62.  Trement,  "Quivering." — Uteroque  neimo,  Ae,  "And  the  womb 
being  shaken  by  the  blow,  its  hollow  caverns  resounded  and  gave 
forth  a  groan." 

54.  ^  n  fata  de4m^  &c.  "  And  if  the  destinies  of  heaven  had 
not  been  against  us  ;  if  our  own  minds  had  not  been  infatuated,  he 
would  have  impelled  us  to  mutilate  with  the  steel  the  Grecian  lurk- 
ing-places." ^  Observe  the  zeugma  in  IcBW,  which  has  one  meaning 
as  applied 'to /a£a,  and  another  when  referring  to  vum, — 55.  Impu- 
lerai.  Heyne  and  others  make  this  stand  for  impuliaaet.  But  the 
indicative  implies  that  he  would  certainly  have  impelled  them  to  the 
step,  had  not  the  two  causes  just  mentioned  operated  against  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  impulistet  expresses  unoertaitUy ;  "  he  might  perhaps 
have  impelled/*  &o.  Impulerat,  therefore,  may  be  literally  rendered 
"  he  had  unpelled." 

Fasdare,  A  strong  term.  To  hack  and  hew,  and  thus  render  an 
object  all  unsightly  and  repulsive  ;  in  other  words,  faedum  aHqnidfa- 
cere, — 56.  Trojaque  nunc  daretj  &c.  **  And  Troy  would  now  be  standing, 
and  thou,  lofty  palace  of  Priam,  wouldst  still  remain."  We  have 
adopted  darety  with  Wagner,  instead  of  ttaret,  which  makes  a  dis- 
agreeable jingle  with  ntaneres.  Virgil  evidently  wrote  ttaret  to  avoid 
this  similarity  of  termination  ;  and,  besides,  there  is  far  more  of 
feeling  in  the  sudden  change  from  the  nominative  to  the  vocative. 
So  vii.  684 :  **  Quae  diva  Anagnia  pMoU;  Quob,  Amaaene  jxUer" 

57.  Manus  retinctum,  "  Bound  tightly  as  to  his  hands."  Mamu 
is  the  accusative  of  nearer  definition. — 59.  Dardaimim,  Equivalent 
to  Trojani,  —  Qui  $e  uUro,  &c.  «.  e.  who  had  purposely  thrown 
himself  in  their  way. — 60.  Hoo  ipaum  nt  ttrwret,  "  That  he  might 
bring  about  this  very  result,"  t.€.  to  be  arrested  by  them  and  brought 
before  Priam.  More  literally,  "  that  he  might  put  this  same  thing 
in  train." 

61.  Fidena  animi.  "Resolute  of  spirit."  More  poetical  than 
ainmofoUnti. — Atque  in  utrumque paratus,  &c.  "And  prepared  for 
either  issue,  whether  to  execute  his  treacherous  purpose,  or  to  en- 
counter certain  death."  62.  Venare  equivalent  to  agUare  or  exereere, 
"  to  put  into  active  and  unremitted  operation." 

63.  VUendi,  For  videndi  or  cuftieiendi. — 64.  Circumfiua  ruit. 
"Pour  tumultuously  around."  Equivalent  to  eircumfunditur, — Cer- 
tantque  illudere  capto,  "  And  vie  with  one  another  in  insulting  the 
captive." 

65.  Aedpe  nunc,  &o.  "  Listen  now  to  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks, 
and  from  one  instance  of  wickedness  learn  the  character  of  the  whole 
nation."  With  oMipe  supply  aurlhus. — OimtiM  ab  una.  Equivalent, 
in  fact,  to  a6  (or  at)  acderc  uniut,  "  From  the  wickedness  of  one  of 
their  number." 

67.  Namqve  tU  contpeetu,  &c.  "  For,  as  he  stood  amid  the  gaze  of 
all,  with  an  agitated  air,  completely  defenceless,  and  looked  all 
around  with  earnest  gaze  upon  the  Trojan  bands." — TurbattUj  inermia. 
Observe  the  force  imparted  to  the  clause  by  the  absence  of  the  con- 
nective conjunction.— 68.  OoulU  cirounupemt.  An  expression  beauti- 
fully graphic.  We  see  Sinon  looking  slowly  arouTid  him,  and  fixing 
his  earnest  gaze  in  succession  on  various  parts  of  the  surrounding 
group.  Observe,  also,  the  art  of  the  poet  in  making  the  line  a  spon- 
daic one,  so  that  the  cadence  of  the  vei'se  may  be  an  echo  tu  the 
sense. 

70.  Quid  mihi,  &c.    Sinon  means  that  the  land  is  shut  against  him 
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by  the  Trojans,  while  the  sea  is  now  equally  forbidden  to  him  since 
it  swarms  with  the  vessels  of  the  Greeks. — 71>  Locus,  **  Any  place 
of  shelter." — Et  taper  t/m,  &c  ''  And,  moreover,  the  Trojans  them- 
selves, with  imbittered  feelings,  demand  punishment  together  with 
my  blood." — 12.  Poetuu  cum  sanguine  is  equivalent  to  pcenas  et  san- 
guinem,  or  pcBnas  sanguineas. 

73.  Quo  gemitu,  &c  ''By  this  cry  of  sorrow  our  feelings  were 
completely  changed,  and  every  act  of  violence  was  checked." — 74. 
Cretus,  Supply  sit. — 75-  Quidferat.  **  What  he  may  have  to  com- 
municate." More  literally,  ''what  (account)  he  may  bring  (with 
him)." — Memoret,  qua  sitfiduda  eapto,  "  To  declare  what  ground  of 
confidence  there  may  be  to  him  a  captive,"  i.  e.  on  what  grounds  he 
hopes  for  mercy,  now  that  he  is  a  captive  in  our  hands.  Or,  in  other 
words,  with  what  hope  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  made  prisoner. 
— 76.  lUe  hose,  depositd  tandem,  &c.  Some  critics  object  to  this  line, 
partly  because  it  is  wanting  in  several  MSS.,  and  partly  because,  as 
they  think,  the  words  deposUA  formidine  do  not  suit  the  bold  and 
reckless  character  of  Sinon  ;  and,  besides  all  this,  the  same  line 
occurs  at  iii.  612,  and  seems  hardly  needed,  as  we  have  inquit 
following  in  the  73th  line.  The  second  objection  is  of  no  force  what- 
ever, since  depositd  formidine,  like  turbatus,  in  the  66th  line,  refers  to 
a  mere  piece  of  acting  on  the  part  of  Sinon  ;  but  the  other  arguments 
against  the  admissibility  of  the  verse  in  question  have  a  considerable 
weight. 

77.  Fuerit  quodcumque.  "  Whatever  may  be  the  result" — 78.  Af- 
golicA  de  gente.  "Of  Grecian  race."  Sinon's  speech  is  composed 
with  wonderful  art.     It  begins  with  truth  and  ends  in  falsehood. — 

79.  Hooprimum.  "This  I  will  first  acknowledge."    Supply /otoftor.— 

80.  Fortuna  improba.  "  Evil  fortune."— Faaam.  "  Unworthy  of 
reliance." 

81.  Fando  cUiquod  si  forte,  &c.  "  If  perchance,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  any  mention  of  Palamedes,  the  descendant  of  Belus, 
has  come  unto  thine  ears."  The  common  text  has  aliquid,  which 
must  then  be  joined  with  fando.  "If  perchance,  in  the  course  of  any 
conversation,  the  name,"  &c.  Heinsius,  however,  and  the  best 
editors  after  him,  read  aliquod,  and  join  it  with  nomen,  giving  this 
last  the  meaning  of  "  mention,"  or  "  account." — Fando.  Equivalent 
here  to  narrando,  or  aliorum  narratione. ' 

82.  Bdidof.  This  patronymic,  as  coming  from  Belus,  ought  to  have 
a  short  penult,  BeAi<B.  But  Ovid  has  BdSde  {Ep.  xiv.  73)  ;  and 
Statins,  Betido!  fratres  (vi.  291).  Priscian,  besides,  informs  us  that 
certain  patronymics  lengthen  the  penult  contrary  to  rule,  and  among 
the  examples  of  this  that  are  mentioned  by  him  we  find  Bdides* 

83.  FcUsA  sub  prodUione,  "  Under  a  false  charge  of  treachery." 
He  was  falsely  charged  by  Ulysses  with  having  been  bribed  to  iur- 
nish  supplies  to  the  Trojans. — 84.  Infando  indido.  "On  wicked 
information,"  t.  e.  testimony  wickedly  untrue.  His  condemnation 
was  brought  about  by  Ulysses,  who  hid  a  sum  of  money  in  his  tent, 
and  counterfeited  a  letter  from  him  to  Priam.  The  Greeks  stoned 
Palamedes  to  death  for  his  supposed  treachery.— Ovia  bdla  wtabat^ 
"  Because  he  gave  his  opinion  against  the  war."  Sinon  here  intro- 
duces a  falsehood  of  his  own,  in  order  that  the  Trojans,  regarding 
Palamedes  as  having  been  friendly  to  them,  might  be  the  mora 
inclined  to  feel  compassion  for  his  follower.— 85.  DemisereneeL  "  Sent 
down  to  death."    Neei  for  ad  ncem.    Compare  demittert  aliquem 
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Oroo,  for  cut  Oream, — Ccumm  lutnine.  Equivalent  to  vitcB  lumine  pri- 
taium. 

86.  ContanguinUaie  propinquum,  "  Nearly  related  by  blood." — 87. 
In  arma  for  ad  arma  gerenda, — Primis  a6  annia.  **  From  its  very 
commencement."  Equivalent  to  ab  initio  hdli.  They  who  make  it 
signify  ^  from  early  youth,"  will  find  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  it  with 
the  ^dulcet  natV*  in  verse  138. 

88.  Dum  stabcet  regno  incolumi$.  ''As  long  as  he  stood  firm  in  regal 
power,"  i.  e,  as  long  as  his  regal  authority,  his  power  as  one  of  the 
Grecian  princes,  remained  unimpaired.  With  regard  to  stabat  inco- 
lumit,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  prose  form  is  generally  sto  et 
incdumis  mm ;  the  poetic,  tto  ineolumis, 

Begumque  vigebat  eonciliis.  "  And  as  long  as  he  was  wont  to 
have  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  Grecian  princes."  Some  read 
regnum  instead  of  regum,  but  this  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a 
misconception  of  the  meaning  of  regno  ineolumii, — 90.  Gesnmus. 
"Enjoyed." 

Pellacis.  **  Wheedling."  It  embraces  not  only  the  Homeric  Troi- 
KiKofiriTfjgf  but  also  the  other  striking  characteristic  of  Ulysses,  his 
skill  in  the  employment  of  bland  and  cajoling  words,  aifAv\ioi<Ti  Xo- 
yoifn, — 91.  Hamd  ignota  loquor.  ^*  I  speak  of  things  not  unknown." 
A  litotes  for  bene  nota. — Superis  ab  oris,  "  From  these  regions  of 
upper  day." — Concessit.  For  deeessit, — 92.  In  tenebris.  "  In  private," 
i,  e.  in  the  gloom  of  my  own  tent,  shunning  all  converse  with  my 
fellow-men. 

94.  Demens.  *^  Fool  that  I  was,"  t.  e,  in  provoking  the  resentment 
of  so  powerful  a  chieftain  as  Ulysses. — Fors  si  qua  tulisset,  ^  If 
any  chance  should  bring  (such  a  result  along  with  it),"  t.  e,  should 
bring  about  such  a  result. — 96.  Victor  ad  Argos,  Heyne  thinks 
that  this  is  too  arrogantly  said  for  a  private  soldier,  and  thinks  that 
in  agros  would  have  been  a  better  reading.  In  this,  however,  ho 
follows  the  modem  rather  than  the  ancient  manner  of  thinking  and 
writing.  To  a  Roman  ear  the  expression  victor  miles  presented 
nothing  uncommon. 

96.  Promisi  tne  uUorem.  ''  I  promised  myself  as  an  avenger,"  t.  e. 
that  I  would  avenge  his  death. 

97*  Hino  mihi  prima  mcUi  labes,  &c.  **  Hence  for  me  the  first 
plague-spot  of  ruin.  From  this  time  forth  Ulysses  kept  continually 
seeking  to  alarm  me  with  new  accusations  ;  from  this  time  forth  to 
disseminate  dark  rumours  among  the  crowd,  and,  conscious  of  guilt, 
to  seek  for  the  means  of  defending  himself." — Lobes.  A  strong  term 
here.  It  is  the  spot  on  the  surface  that  shows  decay  or  corruption 
lurking  beneath. — 98.  Terrere.  The  historical  infinitive  for  terreboit. 
So  tpargere  and  qucerere. —  Voces  ambiguas.  Ambiguously- worded 
rumours,  tending  to  excite  suspicion  against  Sinon. — 99.  Conscins. 
Heyne  and  Wagner  make  this  mean  '<  communing  with  his  accom- 
plices," and  then  arma  will  denote  ^  the  means  of  ruining  Sinon." 
This,  however,  is  much  less  natural  than  the  interpretation  above. 

100.  Donee  CalchatUe  ministro.  ''  Until,  by  means  of  Calchas 
his  (ready)  tool."  Calchas  was  the  soothsayer  of  the  Grecian  host, 
and  nothing  of  importance  could  be  done  without  his  having  pre- 
viously ascertained  by  divination  the  will  of  the  gods.  Sinon  says  just 
enough  here  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  his  auditors,  and  then  breaks 
abruptly  off. 

101.  8ed  quid  ego  hwo  atUem,  &c.    "  But  then,  again,  why  do  I,  to 
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no  purpose,  recal  to  mind  these  painful  themes  !**  Some  editors 
make  autem  redundant  here.  Others  give  aiUem  the  force  of  tandem 
Neither,  however,  appear  to  he  correct.  Sed  denotes  a  direct  oppo- 
sition ;  atUeniy  on  the  other  hand,  serves  to  distinguish  and  contrast, 
or  marks  a  transition  from  one  subject  to  another. 

102.  Quidve  moror,  u  cmni$,  See,  ^  Or  why  do  I  delay  yon,  if  you 
regard  all  the  Greeks  in  one  and  the  same  light,  and  if  it  be  sufficient 
for  you  to  hear  this,  (namely,  that  they  are  Greeks) !"  So  the  old 
sayinv,  <<  Know  one,  know  all." 

103.  Jamdudum.  **  This  very  instant."  A  poetical  usage,  jam- 
dudum  being  equivalent  here  to  quam  primum.  The  prose  form  of 
expression  will  be  jamdudum  debAatis  mmere  pancu,  "  You  ought 
long  since  to  h&ve  inflicted  punishment." — 104.  Hoe  Ithaeu$  vdU,  &c. 
^  This,  doubtless,  the  chieftain  of  Ithaca  will  wish  for,  and  the  Atrid» 
will  purchase  for  a  large  amount.''  Observe  the  force  of  the  sub- 
junctive :  ^  This,  if  I  know  the  men,  &c. — Itkaeus.  Ulysses,  as 
chieftain  of  Ithaca.    Otherwise  called  IthacensiSf  'I^aKqmoc.  &c 

105.  Causas,  "  The  causes  of  what  he  states,"  t.  e.  the  grounds  on 
which  his  assertions  are  based. — lOG.  Pda»gcB.  For  GrcBCas. — 107- 
Ficto  peetore,  *<  With  guileful  heart" 

108.  Fu^m^tMliri.  **  To  prepare  their  flight"  Mdiri  equivalent 
to  pararf.  Literally  •'to  bestow  labour  upon." — 110.  Fecistentque 
utinam  !  ^  And  would  that  they  had  done  so  !"  Sinon  wishes  by  this 
to  convey  the  idea  that,  if  they  had  done  so,  his  present  misfortunes 
would  never  have  occurred. — Aspera  pofOi  hiems.  **Some  violent 
storm  of  ocean." — 111.  Euntes.  *'  When  on  the  point  of  departing." 
The  use  of  the  present  for  the  future  participle  is  of  rare  occurrence 
in  Virgil,  and  is  only  met  with  in  the  verb  «o.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  but  two  instances  of  the  use  of  Uurus  by  the  poet,  namely, 
Ti.  680,  and  758.     (Wagner,  Qikp<<.  Virg.  xxxix.  2.) 

112.  Prcecipue  quumj€m,  &c.  Observe  the  art  of  Sinon  in  merely 
making  this  slight  allusion  to  the  horse,  in  order  to  excite  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  Trojans. — Trabibut  cteemis.  In  verse  16  it  was  ^$eet& 
abiete," — 114.  Sufpensi,  i.  e.  doubtful  what  to  do. — Eurypylum,  A 
Grecian  hero,  mentioned  by  Homer,  //.  ii.  734,  and  elsewhere. — 
Seitantem.  We  have  adopted  this  reading,  with  Wagner  and  Jahn, 
as  more  elegant  than  tcitcUum,  and  as  resting  also  on  the  authority  of 
numerous  MSS.  Wagner,  who  adduces  many  similar  instances  from 
other  writers,  explains  miUimus  Eurypylum  tcUantetn,  by  "  mittimus 
Eurtfp^um,  isque  gcitatur." 

life.  San^ine  et  virgiM  ecesA.  "By  blood  and  a  virgin  slain,"  i  e. 
by  the  blood  of  a  virgin  slain.  Alluding  to  the  sacriflce  of  Iphigeuia 
at  Aulis.  Virgil  here  deviates  from  the  common  account,  which 
makes  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  to  have  been  carried  olF  by 
Diana,  and  a  hind  to  have  been  substituted  by  the  goddess. 

117.  Quum  primum  Hiacas,  Ac.  **  When  first  ye  came  to  the 
Trojan  shores."  A  mere  general  allusion  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war  ;  not  meaning  that  the  maiden  was  sacrificed  after  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  had  reached  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  scene  of  the  fable  was 
laid  at  Aulis  in  Greece. — 118.  Reditua.  The  plural  is  used  as  refer- 
ring to  the  return  of  the  chieftains  to  their  several  homes  in  Greece. 
— AnimiLque  litandum  Argoliea.  ^  And  Heaven  must  be  propitiated 
by  a  Grecian  life."  The  full  form  is,  vobit  litandum  ett  deot^  *^  yon 
roust  propitiate  the  gods."  Litare  is  "  to  propitiate,"  or  **  appease  by 
sacrifice,"  and  is  analogous  to  the  Greek  raXAuplai. 
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120.  Per  ifM  osta.  '*  Through  their  inmost  bones."— 121.  Ouifaki 
parent,  '*  Through  fear,  for  whom  the  fates  may  be  preparing  this ; 
whom  Apollo  may  demand,"  t.  e,  as  the  victim. — Parent.  Supply  hoe^ 
as  referring  to  ttie  anting  lUandum  ArgolicA, 

123.  ProtrahU.  "Drags  forth.**— Qi«»  «»«  ea  numina,  &e.  "He 
demands  (of  him)  what  may  be  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  in  this  ease.*' 
More  literally,  "  what  this  will  of  the  gods  may  be,**  i.  e.  the  will  or 
pleasure  of  the  gods,  as  shadowed  forth  by  the  response  of  the  oracle. 
— 124.  Crudele  cand>anit  artifioia  scdui.  *'  Foretold  unto  me  the  cruel 
wickedness  of  the  artful  plotter,*'  i.  e.  Ulysses. — 125.  Et  taeiti  Centura 
videbant.  "  And  in  the  silence  of  their  own  bosoms  saw  the  things 
about  to  come,*'  i.  e,  saw  plamly  what  my  fate  would  be.  TacUi 
equivalent  to  apud  te,  or  secum, 

126.  Quinos.  For  quinque.  The  poets  disregard  very  commonly 
the  distinction  between  distributive  and  cardinal  numerals,  and  use 
the  former,  as  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  latter. — Teetttsque, 
**  And  dissembling.**  Teetu8  occurs  frequently  in  this  same  sense  in 
Cicero,  and  Emesti  explains  it  by  "  qui  occuUat  eoncUta,  negotia ;  d'u- 
simulat"  (Clav.  CU,  e.  v.)  127.  Prodere  wee  suA.  Literally,  "to 
indicate  by  his  voice.** 

129.  Composito,  "In  accordance  with  previous  compact.*'  Put 
for  ex  or  de  coinpotito. — RumpU  voeem.  "  He  breaks  silence.** — 130. 
M  quae  sibi  quisque  titM^)aty  &c.  "  And  the  very  things  which  each 
feared  for  himself,  he  endured  with  patience  when  turned  off  to  the 
ruin  of  one  wretched  individual,*'  t.  e,  when  turned  to  effect  the 
ruin,  &c. 

132.  Miki  eaera  parari.  "  The  sacred  rites  began  to  be  prepared 
for  me,  and  the  salted  meal  and  fillets  to  be  placed  around  my 
temples.'*  Parari  is  the  historical  infinitive. — 133.  Saleof  frugea,  L  e. 
the  tnola  talm,  or  sacrificial  cake,  made  of  roasted  barley-meal  bruised 
and  mixed  with  salt.  Yoss  {ad  Edog.  p.  429)  informs  us  that  the 
gahm  fruges  or  mola  eaita  of  the  Romans  was  different  from  the 
oiXoxvrat  of  the  Greeks.  Virgil  here  ascribes  to  the  Greeks  the 
ceremonies  that  were  observed  at  sacrifices  among  the  Romans,  a 
practice  quite  common  to  him.  This  mola  salaa  was  sprinkled  on 
the  head  of  the  victim  before  it  was  slain. — VittcB.  Not  only  was  the 
victim  adorned  with  garlands,  but  the  persons  offering  the  sacrifice 
generally  wore  them  around  their  heads,  and  sometimes  also  carried 
them  in  their  hands.  The  reference  here  is  to  those  intended  for  the 
victim. 

134.  Vineula.  The  reference  is,  not  to  the  vitto!,  as  some  sup- 
pose, but  to  the  bonds  by  which,  as  a  victim,  lie  would  be  kept 
fettered  until  the  day  of  sacrifice. — 13d.  Liimaoque  lacUy  &c.  "  And, 
through  the  night,  I  lay  hid  in  a  miry  lake,  screened  from  view  amid 
the  tall  grass.*' 

136.  l)um  vela  darent,  &e.  "  Until  they  should  give  their  sails  (to 
the  wind),  if  haply  they  intended  to  give  them.'*  Heyno,  who 
suspects  that  the  words  ai  forte  dedissent  form  a  spurious  completion 
of  an  imperfect  line,  punctuates  as  follows  :  dum  tela,  darent  sifortey 
dedissent.  The  old  pointing,  however,  is  far  superior  in  melody,  and, 
besides  this,  dedissent  is  here  put  for  daturi  essent,  the  pluperfect  sub- 
jimctive  frequently  taking  the  place  of  the  periphrastic  future,  in 
both  prose  and  poetry. 

139.  Fors.  "  Perhaps."  Put  for  forsan, — Adpoenas  oib  nostra,  &c. 
''Will  demand  for  puniabment  in  my  stead,  on  account  of  my  escape.*' 

Q2 
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Observe  the  force  of  reposcent,  "  to  demand  in  the  place  of  another,'* 
analogous  to  dvrairiiv,— 140.  Et  culpam  hanc,  &c.  "  And  will  expiate 
this  offence  of  mine  by  the  death  of  those  wretched  ones."  PiaburU 
equivalent  to  expiabuwt,  which  itself  takes  the  place  of  uleiscetaur  or 
punient. 

141.  Qiiod  te  oro,  "  I  entreat  thee,  therefore."  Q^od  is,  literally, 
"  on  account  of  which,"  being  in  the  accusative,  and  governed  by 
propter  understood.— CoiMcta  vert,  i.  e.  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  my 
words. — 142.  Per,  si  qua  est,  &c.  "By  whatever  pure  regard  for 
what  is  just  and  right  may  still,  as  yet,  remain  any  where  among 
mortals."  An  elliptical  expression.  The  full  form  would  be :  per 
itUetneratam  fidem,  m  qua  intemerata  fides  est,  quce  restet  adhuc  usquam 
fnortalibus,  "  By  pure  regard  for  what  is  just  and  right,  if  there  is 
any  pure  regard,  &c^  that  may  still,  as  yet,  remain,"  &c. — 1 43.  Fides, 
We  have  followed  the  explanation  of  Heyne,  who  makes  this  word 
equivalent  here  to  '^justi  rectique  cbsertantiaJ** 

146.  His  lacrymis.  ''Prompted  by  these  tears  of  h\a.*'—Ukro, 
"  Readily." — 146.  Arta  vinoula.  **  Close-confining  cords,"  with  which 
the  shepherds  had  tied  his  arms  behind  his  back.  Arta  old  form  for 
arcta. — Levari,  "  To  be  removed." — 148.  Amissos  hinc  jam,  &c, 
"  Henceforth  forget  the  Greeks  whom  you  have  lost,"  i  e,  your  lost 
fatherland. — 149.  Mihique  hceo  edissere,  &c.  ''  And  declare  the  truth 
unto  me,  asking  these  things  (that  follow)." 

150.  Q;uo  moUm  hano  imtnanis  equi,  &c.  ''With  what  view  have 
they  placed  (here)  this  vast  structure  of  a  huge  horse  1  Who  was 
the  author  of  the  step  1  Or  what  object  have  they  in  view  !  What 
religious  motive  prompted,  or  what  machine  is  it  of  war !" 

152.  Ille,  dolis  instructus,  &c.  "  The  other,  practised  in  wiles,  &c. — 
154.  jEtemi  ignes,  &c.  "  Ye  never-dying  fires  (of  the  sky)." — Et  non 
violabUe,  &c.  i.  e.  and  your  divine  power  not  to  be  outraged  by  perjury 
without  condign  punishment. — 155.  Ensesque  nefa/ndi,  "  And  horrid 
knives."  Alluding  to  the  knife  of  sacrifice,  the  plural  being  put  for 
the  singular,  in  order  to  give  more  intensity  to  the  expression. 

157.  Fas  mihi  Graiorum,  &c.  "  Be  it  allowed  to  me  to  undo  the 
(once)  revered  ties  that  bound  me  to  the  Greeks  ;  be  it  allowed  me 
to  hate  the  whole  race,  and  to  bring  all  their  secrets  to  the  light." 
With  fas  understand  sit.  Sinon  makes  this  adjuration  lest  he  should 
be  reputed  a  traitor  to  his  country.  He  conceives  himself  now 
released  from  all  obligations  to  his  native  land. — 159.  jSit  qua  tegunt. 
"  If  any  such  they  keep  concealed."  Observe  the  force  of  the  indi- 
^  cative  tegunt  with  si,  implying  that  the  Greeks  do  conceal  certain 
secrets. 

160.  Promissis  maneas,  "  Remain  (stedfast)  in  thy  promises."  So 
the  Greek  ln/ihtiv  roXg  liprifikvoiQ, — Servataque  serves  fidem,  "  And 
having  been  preserved  (by  me  from  ruin),  preserve  (unto  me)  thy 
plighted  faith."  Servata  refers  to  the  revelations  which  he  is  about 
to  make. — 161.  Si  magna  rependwn,  "  If  I  make  thee  an  abundant 
return,"  t.  e,  i^pay  thy  kindness  richly.  Literally,  "  if  I  pay  thee 
back  largely." 

162.  Et  ooeptifiducia  beUi,  "And  their  confidence  in  the  war  begun 
(by  them),"  i.  e,  tlieir  firm  hope  of  a  favourable  issue  to  the  war 
which  they  had  undertaken.  Fiduoia  is  equivalent  to  spes  eerta, — 
163.  Palladis  auxiliis  semper  stetU,  "Ever  rested  on  the  poweiiul 
aid  of  Minerva."  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural  in  auxiliis,'-^ 
Impiut  ex  quo  Tydides,  &o.    "From  the  time,  however,  that  the 
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impious  Tydides,  and  Ulysses,  the  projector  of  many  a  crime  (for 
they  did  the  deed),  having  boldly  undertaken  to  remove  by  force  the 
fated  Palladium  from  its  holy  temple."  With  ex  quo  supply  tempore. 
Diomede  is  called  '*  impius"  from  his  having  been  the  more  promi- 
nent of  the  two  in  bearing  off  the  Palhidium. 

164.  Sed  enim.  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  these  two  participles 
in  juxtaposition.  ^  Sed  ex  quo  Diomedes  et  Ulixes  (hi  e»im  tanti 
sceleris  auctores  erant)  aggressi,"  &c. — 165.  FcUale  Pcdladium,  The 
Palladium  was  a  statue  of  Minerva,  preserved  in  a  temple  in  the 
citadel  of  Troy,  and  on  the  retaining  of  which  the  safety  of  the  city 
depended.  It  was  carried  off  by  Diomede  and  Ulysses,  who  secretly 
penetrated  into  the  city  for  that  purpose.  Tt  is  here  called  fatale, 
because  **  fated"  to  be  the  cause  of  either  the  destruction  or  safely 
of  Troy. 

167.  Manibusque  eruentis.  Compare  lines  716—720  of  this  book. 
— 168.  Virgineaa  divas  viUau.  '*  The  virgin- fillets  of  the  guddess," 
i.  e.  the  fillets  of  the  virgin-goddess.  The  fillets  here  stand  for  the 
person  or  statue  itself  of  the  goddess,  which  was  not  to  be  touched 
by  unholy  or  polluted  hands. — 169.  Ex  illo  fiuere,  &c.  "  From  that 
very  time  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks  began  to  give  way,  and,  having 
lost  their  firm  foot-hold,  to  be  carried  backward."  Fluere  put  for 
diffluere,  *'  to  flow  or  melt  away  in  every  direction."  The  literal  force 
of  mblapsa  is,  ''having  slipped  or  slid  gradually." — 170.  Averta, 
**  Was  estranged."    Supply  egt, 

1 71*  J^^  dttbiis  ea  tigtui,  &c.  ^  Nor  did  Tritnnia  give  indications  of 
this  by  means  of  doubtful  prodigies,"  t.  e.  prodigies,  the  import  of 
which  could  in  any  way  be  misunderstood.  Literally,  ''nor  did 
Tritonia  give  these  indications." — Tritoma,  An  appellation  of  Mi- 
nerva.— 172,  Arsere  eonucce,  &c.  "There  blazed  forth  gleaming 
flames  from  its  wide-distended  eyes,  and  a  salt  sweat  flowed  over  its 
limbs  :  thrice,  too,  did  the  goddess  herself  (wonderful  to  be  told)  leap 
upward  from  the  ground,"  &c. 

173«  Arreetis.  Mure  freely  "fiercely-staring."  Equivalent  to 
ereetit,  and  denoting  fierce  indignation  at  the  outrage  that  had  been 
perpetrated. — 175.  EmieuU,  Put  for  extiluU,  but  conveying,  also, 
the  idea  of  gleaming  or  flashing  on  the  view  as  she  leaped  up. 

176.  Tentanda  fngA,  Ac.  "  Declares  that  the  seas  must  be  tried 
in  flight." — 178.  Omnia  ni  repetant  Argit,  &c.  "  Unless  they  take 
anew  the  omens  at  Argos,  and  then  bring  back  the  statue  of  the 
goddess,  which  they  have  (by  this  time)  borne  away  with  them  over  the 
deep,  and  in  their  curving  ships."  The  Greeks,  according  to  Calchas, 
must  all  go  back  to  their  native  land,  taking  the  Palladium  along 
with  them,  and  must  take  the  auspices  anew  on  the  soil  of  Greece. 
They  are  then  to  return  to  the  Trojan  shores,  bringing  the  statue 
back  with  them  again.  Sinon  adds,  that  the  home-voyage  was,  in  all 
probability,  already  begun.  The  key  to  the  whole  passage,  therefore, 
18  to  be  found  in  avexere,  which  does  not  denote  any  previous  voyage, 
but  one.  just  commenced. 

Virgil  has  here  ingrafted  a  Roman  custom  on  a  Grecian  story. 
According  to  Servius  and  Pomponius,  if  any  thing  of  evil  omen  had 
occurred,  the  Roman  commanders  were  wont  to  return  home  and 
take  the  auspices  anew.  If  they  were  far  from  Rome,  they  set  apart 
for  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  country  which  was  the  seat  of  war, 
and  called  it  the  Roman  territory. 
43 
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180.  El  nunoy  quod  patrias,  &c.  ^  And  now,  that  they  have  sought/' 
&c.  i.  e.  and  now  that  their  homeward  voyage  has  been  commenced. 
Quod  is  equivalent  to  quod  aUinet  ad  id,  quod. — 181.  Parant,  **  They 
intend  to  prepare."  For  panUuri  sunt,  Tlie  full  form  of  expression, 
showing  more  clearly  the  true  force  of  parant,  would  be  :  Et  quod 
nune  petiere  Myeenas,  id  eo  ootuUio  factum  est,  ut  arma,  &.C.,  parent — 
182.  Digerit  omina,  "  Interprets  the  omens,"  t.  e.  those  afibrded  by 
the  Palladium.  Digertre  properly  signifies  '*  to  arrange  in  order." 
Ciilchas,  therefore,  first  arranges  and  classifies  the  different  omens 
proceeding  fi-om  the  appearance  and  movements  of  the  statue,  and 
then  deduces  a  general  meaning  from  them. 

183.  Hane  pro  Pcdladio,  &c.  **  Warned  (by  him  so  to  do),  they 
hl^ve  placed  here  this  figure  (t.  e.  the  horse)  in  lieu  of  the  Palladium, 
in  lieu  of  the  violated  statue  of  the  goddess,  that  it  might  atone  for 
their  foul  impiety." — Numiite  put  for  tigno  numinii. 

185.  Hano  immentam  twdem.  '^This  immense  fabric." — 186.  Robo- 
ribus  textis.  ^  With  interwoven  timbers."  Texere  is  a  favourite  word 
with  the  poets  in  describing  the  operation  of  building. — Educere. 
«  To  raise  it."  Literally,  « to  lead  it  forth."— 187-  Portu.  «  Within 
your  gates." — Intnaenia,  "  Into  your  city." — 188.  Neu  populum  anti- 
qu&,  &c.  ^  Nor  protect  the  Trojan  people  with  all  the  sacred  power 
of  the  former  Palladium."  Literally,  ^  beneath  the  ancient  sanctity." 
The  horse  would  prove  a  new  Palladium,  if  received  within  the  walls 
of  Troy. 

189.  Nam  n  vettra  mcmns,  &c.  The  whole  drift  of  Sinon's  speech 
is  this  :  The  Greeks,  O  Trojans,  have  left  this  horse  here,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  a  snare  to  you,  and  that  you  may  be  induced  to 
violate  it  with  fire  or  sword,  since  such  violation  will  bring  down  on 
you  the  vengeance  of  Minerva,  and  the  anger  of  the  goddess  will 
then  be  transferred  from  them  unto  yourselves.  On  the  other-hand, 
they  are  afraid  that  you  may  draw  it  within  your  city,  and  thus  find 
in  it  a  second  Palladium  ;  and  therefore  they  have  made  it  so  large 
of  size  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  admitted  within  your  gates. 

1 90.  Quod  di  prius  omen,  &c.  ^  An  omen  which  may  the  gods  rather 
tnm  on  the  seer  himself,"  i.  e,  on  Calchas. — 191.  Futurum.  Supply 
esse.  This  infinitive  depends  on  dixit,  which  is  implied  in  jussU  that 
precedes. — 193.  Ultro  Asiam  magno,  &c.  **  Asia  (».  e.  Troy),  of  its 
own  accord,  would  come  in  mighty  war  unto  the  walls  of  Pelops,  and 
that  these  destinies  await  our  descendants." — Ultro.  Properly,  •'un- 
])rovoked."  According  to  Wagner,  uUro  is  originally  the  same  in 
force  with  the  Greek  irepatoQiv,  and  is  properly  said  of  a  foe  coming 
from  a  distant  quarter  (ex  ulteriore  loco),  and  bringing. war :  hence 
arise  such  phrases  as  ultro  petere  alimtem,  ultro  laeessere,  ultro  aceuaare^ 
and  the  like.  {Q^agst.  Virg.  xxvii.  2.) 

Pelopea  ad  moenia.  The  reference  is  nominally  to  Argos  and  My* 
cense,  but  in  reality  to  all  Greece.  Pelopea  is  put  for  the  more 
common  form  Pelopeta. 

196.  Ees.  «  The  whole  affair,"  i.  e.  as  related  by  him. — Captique, 
^  And  w£>.  Were  ensnared."  Supply  sumus. — 197*  Larisscms.  Equivalent 
here  to  Thessalus.  This  is  not,  however,  very  correct  usage.  Larissa, 
it  is  true,  was  a  city  of  Thessaly,  and  Achilles  came  from  Thessaly, 
so  that  <<  Larissaean,"  in  one  sense,  will  be  the  same  as  "  Thessalian  ;** 
but  then  Larissa  was  not  under  the  sway  of  Achilles ;  on  the  con- 
trary, at  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  was  inhabited  by  Pelasgi, 
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who  were  allies  of  the  Trojans.  {Horn,  72.  ii.  840.)— 198.  MiOe  earmof. 
A  round  number,  not  intended  to  be  closely  accurate.  The  Homerio 
catalogue  gives  1 186  ships. 

199.  Hio  aliud  maju»,  &c.  **  Another  oocnrrenee  of  greater  mo- 
ment>  and  far  more  appalling,  is  here  presented  unto  us  wretched, 
and  fills  with  dismay  our  bosomi^  altogether  unprepared  (for  such  a 
scene),"  i.  e,  completely  taken  by  surprise. 

aOl.  Ihtctu*  Neptuno  wrte,  &c.  ''Chosen  by  lot  (to  act)  as  priest 
to  Neptune."  Laocoon  was  properly  a  priest  to  Apollo  ;  here,  how- 
ever, he  is  chosen  to  supply  for  a  time  the  place  of  priest  to  Neptune, 
some  sudden  vacancy  having  probably  occurred.  In  all  such  cases 
the  choice  was  made  by  lot. — 202.  Sdemnea  ad  aras,  i. «.  at  the  altars 
where  solemn  sacrifices  were  wont  to  be  maAB.—Mactabat,  Servins 
says  that  he  sacrificed  to  Neptune,  in  order  that  shipwreck  might 
overtake  the  Greeks.  More  probably,  however,  Virgil  means  it  as  a 
thank-offering  to  the  god  of  the  sea,  for  having,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  great  deities,  freed  Troy  from  its  long-protracted  siege. 

203.  Horretoo  referetu,  '<  I  shudder  while  relating  it."— 205.  In- 
atmbunt  pelago.  **  Lie  upon  the  deep."  Their  frames  are  seen  resting, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters. — ParUerque  ad  litora  ten- 
dufU.  ^  And  with  equal  moti<m  stretch  their  course  towards  the 
f  Trojan)  shores."  ParUer  equivalent  to  pari  eonatu,  or  tUerque  eon- 
junetim. — 206.  Pedtora  quorum,  &c.,  i.  e.  they  swim  with  their  head  and 
breast  raised  above  the  waters,  the  formes  having  a  species  of  blood- 
red  crest.  Some  commentators  understand  'lahoi  more  literally,  as 
indicating  a  kind  of  hair,  of  a  ruddy  or  tawny  colour.  It  is,  however, 
a  mere  poetic  image.  The  ancients  speak  of  bearded  serpents  with 
hair  and  raanes,  of  all  which  modem  science  knows  nothing. 

207.  Pars  cetera  jwrAum,  &c.  ''The  rest  of  their  body  sweeps  the 
sea  behind."  The  idea  in  legU  is  borrowed  from  an  object's  passing 
lightly  over  any  surface. 

209.  Fit  wnitut  tpumante  talo,  "  A  loud  noise  is  made  by  the  foam- 
ing sea,"  i.  e,  by  the  sea  as  they  lash  it  into  foam.  We  have  removed 
the  comma  after  simUuSf  and  have  thus  made  solo  the  ablative  of  the 
instrument.  This  is  far  more  forcible  than  the  ablative  absolute, 
which  becomes  the  construction  when  the  comma  is  retained. 

Area  tenebant,  '*  They  were  holding  possession  of  the  shores," 
I.  e.  they  had  just  reached  the  shores.  Arva  for  lUora.  The  imper- 
fect b  very  graphic  here,  and  describes  an  action  as  having  just 
commenced,  and  beginning  to  go  on. — 210.  Ardentesque  oculos  mffecti, 
Ac.  "  And  having  their  burning  eyes  all  spotted  with  blood  and  fire," 
Ac — 21 1 .  Lingutt  mbrantibus.  "  With  quivering  tongues."  V^ranti- 
bui  admirably  expresses  the  peculiarly  rapid  motion  of  the  tongue  of 
the  serpent.  So  Valerius  Flaccus  (i.  61),  '^  Draco  multifidas  Unguas 
mbrant." 

212.  Emanguet.  "  Pale  (with  terror)." — Agmine  eerto.  "  In  steady 
course." -^214.  Amplexus  implieat.  "  Having  embraced,  twines 
around."  Literally,  "  enfolds."— 215.  Morm  depascUury  i.  e,  lace- 
rates with  its  bite. — 216.  Post,  ipsum,  &c.  "  After  this  they  seize  upon 
Laocoon  himself,  while  in  the  act  of  coming  up  to  their  aid." 

217*  Etjam  6i«  medium  amplexi,  &c.  *'  And  now,  having  twice  en- 
circled him  around  the  middle,  twice  having  thrown  their  scaly  backs 
around  his  neck,  they  overtop  him  with  their  head  and  lofty  necks." 
— 218.  Bit  collo  tquamso  drcum,  &c.  Literally,  '<  twice  having  been 
Q  4 
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given  as  to  their  Bcaly  baeks  unto  his  neck  round  about."    CoUo  is 
the  dative. 

221.  Perfunu  tanie  mttcu,  &c  ^  His  sacred  fillets  all  smeared  with 
gore."  The  fillets,  which  he  wore  as  priest,  were  wont  to  be  regarded 
as  peculiarly  sacred  and  inviolable. — 223.  Qualet  mugihu,  fugity  &c 
'*  Such  bellowings  as  a  bull  raises,  when,  wounded,  it  has  fled  from 
the  altar,  and  has  shaken  off  from  its  neck  the  erring  axe.''  The  full 
form  of  expression  will  be,  ^  qucdes  mugiku  taunu  toUU,  quum  fitgit 
Baudus"  &c. 

225.  Atgemini,  &c.  '^  But  the  two  serpents  flee  gliding  to  the  lofty 
shrine."  Literally,  ^flee  with  a  gliding." — Ddubm  ad  mmma.  Re- 
ferring to  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  citadel.  Hence  the  citadel 
itself  is  called  «  Tritonidia  areem."—226.  Tritomdis,  LiteraUy,  «of  the 
Tritonian  goddess." — 227.  I>^'  Not  the  Palladium,  for  that  had  been 
carried  off,  but  another  statue  of  the  goddess.  Heyne  thinks  that 
Virgil  conceived  the  idea  in  the  text,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Minerva's  statues  having  sometimes  a  serpent  represented  at  thew 
feet.  An  enduring  celebrity  has  been  gained  for  the  story  of  Laoooon, 
from  its  forming  the  subiect  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  groups 
in  sculpture  which  time  has  spared  us.  This  superb  work  of  art 
originally  decorated  the  baths  of  Titus,  among  the  ruins  of  which  it 
was  found  in  1606.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  about  the 
time  of  the  early  Roman  emperors.  As  Virgil's  priest  was  habited 
in  his  robes  during  the  exercise  of  his  priestly  functions,  and  the 
group  under  consideration  is  entirely  naked,  it  ia  most  probable  that 
tiie  poet  and  artist  drew  each  from  a  conmion  source,  and  treated  the 
subject  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  the  different  arts  they  exercised  : 
the  sculptor's  object  being  concentration  of  effect ;  the  poet's,  ampli- 
fication and  brilliant  description.  For  further  remarks,  consult  An- 
thon's  Classical  Dictionary,  «.  v,  Laoeoon. 

229.  Cunctis  intintuxt,  '<  Insinuates  itself  into  all."  Supply  m. — 229. 
£k  Bcelui  expendiate,  &c.  ''  And  they  say  that  Laoeoon,  deserving  (such 
a  fate),  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  wickedness,  for  having  violated 
with  his  spear-point  the  hallowed  wood,  and  having  hurled  his 
accursed  weapon  against  the  body  of  the  steed." — 230.  Qt»t  lauerit. 
Literally,  <'  since  he  has  violated."  Observe  the  force  of  the  relative 
with  the  subjunctive. — 231.  Tergo  for  eorpori.  According  to  lines 
60,  61  of  this  book,  Laoeoon  struck  with  his  spear  the  '*  UAut^*  and 
*'  eurwjm  alvum"  so  that  tergo  here  cannot  be  rendered  in  its  literal 
sense. 

232.  Ad  teda,  "  To  its  true  abode,"  t.  f.  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
there  to  take  the  place  of  the  Palladium. — Orandaque  divcB  numina, 
**  And  that  the  holy  might  of  the  goddess  be  propitiated  by  prayer." 
— 234.  Dividimui  murotf  &c.  '*  We  cleave  a  passage  through  the 
walls,  and  lay  open  the  defences  of  our  city."  Servius,  and  almost 
all  the  commentators  after  him,  including  even  Heyne,  nuike  muroi 
refer  to  the  city-walls,  and  mania  to  those  of  the  private  dwellings 
within  the  walls,  and  which  obstructed  the  route  of  the  horse.  No- 
thing can  be  more  incorrect,  nor  in  worse  taste.  Muros  are  the  walls 
that  surround  the  city  ;  momta,  the  parapets,  battlements,  and  forti- 
fied parts  of  the  wall  generally.  In  other  words,  mcenia  denote  the 
defences  or  bulwarks  of  the  city,  and  so  the  line  is  rendered  by  Voss : 
^  Stracks  sind  die  Mauren  getrennt  und  der  Stadt  Bdlwerke  gedffnet." 
[''Momently  rent  are  the  walls,  the  city's  bulwarks  laid  open."]  — 
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The  horse  stood  near  the  Sceean  gate  :  as,  howeyer,  this  was  too 
small  to  admit  it,  the  walla  were  opened  for  the  purpose. 

236.  Botarum  lapsus,  "Gliding  rollers.*'  Literally,  ** the  gliding 
of  rollers."  The  reference  is  to  cylindrical  rollers.  Eotarum  here  is 
commonly  but  incorrectly  rendered  **  wheels.** — 236.  Et  stuppea  «n- 
oula,  Ac  "And  stretch  hempen  bands  around  the  neck."— 237. 
Scamdit,  "  Passes  over,*'  •.  e,  comes  within.  SeandU  is  a  very  graphic 
term  to  express  the  slow  motion  of  the  ponderous  machine,  which 
advanced,  as  it  were,  step  by  step. — 238.  Fxeta  armis.  **  Teeming  with 
arms,"  i.  e.  armed  warriors.— 240.  8ubit,  "  Comes  slowly  on.'* — lUa- 
bUur,  ''Glides  into." — Urbi,  Some  join  this  with  minans,  which 
gives  a  feeble  meaning. 

241.  Dwum  domvs,  **  Home  of  the  gods."  Alluding  to  the  nume- 
rous temples  that  graced  the  city,  and  the  frequent  rites  celebrated 
there. — Servius  informs  us  that  this  line  is  borrowed  from  Ennius. 

242.  ^uaJter  ipso  in  limine,  &c.  It  was  thought  a  bad  omen  to 
touch  the  threshold  either  in  entering  or  coming  out.  As  in  the 
present  case,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  such  a  fabric  as  the 
horse  not  to  touch  the  threshold  of  the  gate  or  entrance,  the  evil 
omen  consisted  in  its  stopping  fuur  times  on  the  very  threshold  itself. 
— 244.  Immemores,  &c.  '*  Unmindful  of  the  omen,  and  blinded  by 
rash  phrensy,"— 245.  Monstrum  in/dix,  **  The  monster  fraught  with 
woe." 

246.  FatisaperU/uturis  ora,  "  Opens  her  lips  for  our  coming  destiny," 
f.  e.  to  disclose  unto  us  our  approaching  ruin. — 247.  i^>  Referring 
to  Apollo.— 248.  Qtft^  tUtimus  esset,  &c.  '*  Since  that  was  to  be  our 
last  day,"  i.  «.  of  national  existence.  These  words  are  explanatory 
of  miteriy  showing  why  they  were  truly  deserving  of  that  appellation  ;, 
and  hence  qui,  as  stating  the  cause  or  reason,  takes  esset  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood. — 249.  Velamus,  '^  Deck."  Velo  is  the  proper  verb  on 
such  occasions,  and  means  to  hang  thickly  with  crowns  and  garlands, 
so  as  almost  to  veil  the  shrine  or  temple  from  the  view. 

250.  Vertitur  interea  caelum,  &c.  '*  Meanwhile  the  sky  changes,  and 
night  advances  rapidly  from  the  ocean."  Vertitur  is  used  in  a  kind 
of  middle  sense.  According  to  the  popular  belief  of  antiquity,  the 
sky  was  divided  into  two  hemispheres,  one  of  day,  the  other  of  night, 
which  constantly  succeeded  each  other.  The  hemisphere  of  dark- 
ness is  now  coming  up,  and  Night  in  her  chariot  travels  up  along 
are  with  it  from  the  eastern  ocean.  The  words  Vertitur  interea  caelum 
borrowed  frotti  Ennius. — 252.  Myrmidonuim,  **  Of  the  Greeks." — Fusi 
per  moenia,  "  Scattered  throughout  the  city." — Mcenia,  the  defences 
of  tlie  city,  are  here  taken  by  synecdoche,  as  the  most  important  part, 
for  the  city  itself. 

254.  Argvoa  phalanx,  "  The  Grecian  host."  Heyne  applies  phalanx 
here  to  the  fleet ;  it  is  better,  however,  to  refer  it,  with  Wagner,  to 
the  troops  themselves. — Instructis  navibus  ibat,  "  Began  to  move  in 
their  marshalled  vessels,"  i.  e.  all  prepared  and  ready  for  advancing. 
Ibat  is  connected  virtually  with  flammas  quum  regia  puppis  extulerat. 
The  fleet  began  to  move  ajier  the  royal  galley  of  Agamemnon  had 
raised  a  torch  as  the  sienal  for  departure.  We  have  altered  the 
common  pointing,  changmg  the  colon  after  petens  into  a  comma. — 
255.  TadtcB  per  arnica,  &c.  "  Amid  the  friendly  silence  of  the  quiet 
moon,"  L  e,  of  the  quiet  night.  The  poet  connects  the  idea  of  silence 
by  a  beautiful  image  with  the  moon  herself.  The  ancients  had  a 
tradition  that  Troy  was  taken  at  the  fall  moon.  That  the  moon  was 
Q5 
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Bhining  at  the  time  appeare  ako  from  line  340  of  this  book.  Thooe 
commentators,  therefore,  are  altogether  wrong,  who  make  iUemtia 
lunof  mean  the  absence  of  the  moon. 

267.  FatitquedeuM  defenaia  imquis,  &c.  "  And  Sinon,  (therefore,) 
atiielded  (from  discovery)  by  the  partial  decrees  of  heaven,  gives 
ft«edom  to  the  Greeks  shut  up  within  the  womb  of  the  horse,  and 
loosens  secretly  the  barriers  of  pine." — 2d9.  Observe  the  zeugma  in 
laxatf  which  verb,  when  ooustrued  with  J}anaot,  becomes  equivalent 
to  libertU,  or  emiUU. 

Defenmt,  Heyne  and  many  other  commentators  give  this  term 
the  force  of  tervaltiUy  and  make  it  refer  to  Sinon's  having  been  pre- 
served from  death  by  the  clemency  of  Priam  and  the  Trojans.  The 
interpretation,  however,  which  we  have  assigned  to  it  is  much  more 
natural. 

260.  8$  pnmutU.  <' Issue."— 261.  Timndnu,  We  have  adopted 
here  the  reading  of  the  Palatine  manuscript.  The  common  text  has 
ThesMndrus.  But  Thessandrus,  or,  more  correctly,  Thessander,  the 
s(»n  of  Polynices  and  Argia,  had  fallen  in  battle,  by  the  hand  of 
Telephus,  at  the  commoicement  of  the  war. 

262.  jiemittum  lapn  per  Juuem.  *'  Gliding  (to  earth)  by  means  of 
a  rope  let  down." — The  size  of  the  horse  may  be  inferred  from  this. 
Servius,  in  his  comments  on  JEn,  ii.  160,  gravely  informs  us,  on  the 
authority  of  certain  authors  whom  he  does  not  name,  that  the  Trojan 
horse  was  120  (he  does  not  say  whether  feet  or  cubits)  long,  and  30 
broad  ;  and  that  its  tail,  knees,  and  eyes  moved  ! 

AecMmatque,  ThocaqHCy  &c.  From  Athenaeus  (xiii.  9),  it  appears 
probable  that  Virgil  derived  his  list  of  heroes  on  this  occasion  from 
Sacadas,  a  poet  of  Argoe,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  taking  of 
Troy.— 263.  Pritntw.  <<  The  first  that  descended."— 264.  Doli  fabric 
€ator,  '*  The  fabricator  of  the  fraud* "  t.  e.  the  maker  of  the  horse* 
Its  invention  was  ascribed  to  Ulysses,  under  the  guidance  of  Minerva. 
265.  Somno  mnoque  tepultam.  The  result  of  the  festivities  of  the 
evening.  See  verse  249.-266.  Vigila,  "  The  watches."— 267.  Cbn- 
$ciaf  i,  e,  well  aware  of  what  was  doing. 

268.  Mortalibtts  asgria,  ^  For  wretched  mortals."  Burmann  trans- 
lates '*  wearied."  This,  however,  is  too  prosaic.  Compare  Silins 
Italicus  (iv.  794)  :  ''  Hm  prima  acderum  causes  mortalibus  teyris,  Na- 
turam  nescire  deum" — 269.  Et  dono  divum,  &c.  '*  And  steads  upon 
them  through  the  bounty  of  the  gods."  Observe  the  force  of  serpk,  as 
denoting  the  gentle  influence  of  sleep  creeping  over  the  frame. 

270.  McBstimmM»,  '^  Plunged  in  deepest  sadness."— 272.  RajftaltuM 
})igi»  ut  quondamy  &c.  ^  Such  as  he  had  formerly  (appeared),  after 
having  been  dragged  by  the  two-horse  chariot,  and  black  (t.  e,  defiled) 
with  gory  dust,  and  pierced  with  the  thongs  through  his  swelling 
feet"  Literally, ''  pierced  as  to  the  thongs."  The  full  expression, 
in  plainer  language,  would  be,  <*  vims  est  cuUkire  sic,  ut  quondam  vide- 
batury  cum  raptcttui  erat"  &e. 

274.  Qualis  eratl  ''What  was  his  appearance!"  t.  «.  what  an 
appearance  did  he  present ! — ^275.  Qui  redk  exuvias  induitu  AckUli. 
^  Who  returas  (from  the  battle-field)  arrayed  in  the  spoils  of  Achil* 
les,"  t.  e.  which  he  had  won  from  Patroclus,  whom  he  slew  in  fight 
The  Grecian  warrior  had  appeared  in  the  arms  of  Achilles,  and  had 
spread  terror  among  the  Trojans,  who  believed  for  a  while  that  it 
was  the  hero  himself. — Bedit.  The  present,  not  the  contracted 
perfect  for  rediit,  as  is  shown  by  the  scanning,  for  the  oontnusted  U 
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would  have  been  long.  The  poet  uses  the  present  tense,  to  bring  the 
past  more  vividly  before  the  eyes. — 276.  Vd  Danaum  Pktygios,  &c. 
^  Or  after  having  hurled  the  Trojan  fires  against  the  vessels  of  the 
Greeks."  The  allusion  is  to  the  battles  at  the  ships,  as  described  in 
the  Iliad  (xiii.  and  xv.),  when  the  victorious  Trojans  set  fire  to  the 
vessels  of  the  Greeks  :  rot  S"  IfiPaXov  iKa/jiaTOv  vvp  Niyt  Ooy. 

277.  Concretos,  «  Matted."— 278.  Gtreru.  "  Displaying  to  the 
view."  Literally,  "  bearing  (on  his  person)." — 279.  Aeoepit.  **  He  re- 
ceived (when  dragged)."  The  reference  is  not  to  wounds  received 
in  battle,  but  to  lacerations  when  dragged  along  the  ground  by  the 
chariot  of  Achilles,  and  also  to  marks  inflicted  on  his  corpse  by  the 
vengeful  Greeks.     See  Horn,  IL  xxii.  371 :  oiiS"  dpa  oi  rtt  dvovriirl 

Vitro  flens  ipse  videbarj  &c.  ''  Bathed  in  tears,  I  seemed  myself  to 
address  the  hero  of  my  own  accord,"  i,  f.  before  he  uttered  a  single 
word  to  me. 

281.  0  lux  Dardanial  **  0  light  of  Troy  I"  i.  a  0  thou  that  wast 
our  only  light  of  safety  amid  the  gloom  of  national  calamity.  Lux 
is  equivalent  to  the  Homeric  ^ao^, — 282.  Quof  tantce  tenuere  fnorae  f 
iSSneas  forgets  that  Hector  is  dead :  amid  the  confusion  of  the  dream 
he  merely  thinks  that  he  has  been  absent  from  his  native  city,  and 
he  asks  him  the  cause  of  his  having  so  long  delayed  his  return. 

Quibus  Hector  ah  oris,  &c.  *'  From  what  (distant)  shores,  O  long- 
expected  Hector,  dost  thou  come !"— 283.  Ut,  **  With  what  joy." 
Heyne  gives  «t,  in  this  passage,  the  force  of  qwnnodo^  ^in  what 
state,"  or  "condition."  Wunderiich  and  Wagner,  on  the  other 
hand,  connect  it  with  defessi,  '*  how  wearied  out  by  woes,"  i.  e,  by 
how  great  calamities  exhausted.  Our  interpretation,  however,  ap- 
pears by  far  the  most  natural. — Multa  tuorum  fitnera,  **  The  many 
deaths  of  thy  friends."— 285.  Serenos  mtUus.  "  Thy  calm,  majestic 
features." 

287.  Ille  nikU.  Supply  respondet. — Nee  me  quoBrentem,  &c.  "  Nor 
does  he  attend  to  me  asking  idle  questions,"  i. «.  nor  does  he  pay  any 
attention  to  the  idle  questions  that  were  put  by  me.  The  use  of 
iHora^Kr  in  this  passage  is  based  upon  the  well-known  phrase,  nt^ 
moror,  equivalent  to  nthil  cetitmo,  or  non  euro. 

289.  Heufuge,  "  Ah  !  fly."  Heu^  when  joined  with  the  imperative, 
indicates  increased  earnestness  of  exhortation. — 290.  Habet  murosj 
f.  «.  have  possession  of  the  city. — i2«t«  aJUo  a  eulmine  Troja.  "  Troy 
is  falling  from  her  lofty  height,"  i.  e.  her  proud  elevation  as  a  state. 
291.  SatpatrifCB  Pricmoque  datum.  **  Enough  has  been  done  by  thee 
for  thy  country  and  for  Friam."  Literally,  **  enough' has  been  given 
by  thee  unto  thy  country,"  &c.  With  datum  supply  a  te. — Si  Per- 
aama  desOrA^  &c.  "  If  Troy  could  have  been  defended  by  the  right 
hand  (of  man),  it  would  have  been  defended  even  by  this  (of  mine)." 
H&c  is  supposed  to  be  uttered  with  an  accompanying  gesture.  Hector 
admonishes  iEneas  to  fly,  since  he  had  already  done  enough  for  his 
country  and  king,  and  all  human  aid  was  now  unavailing. 

293.  Sacra  tuosque  petuOet.  By  the  penates  are  here  meant  the 
public  or  national  deities  of  Troy,  who  presided  over  the  city.  The 
whole  passage  is  the  same  as,  *'  her  national  gods,  and  the  rites  con- 
nected with  them."— 294.  Mcenia,  "  A  city."— 296.  Magna  pererrato 
ttatu€8f  &c.  "  Which,  large  of  size,  thou  sdialt  found  at  length,  after 
tiie  sea  has  been  roamed  over  by  thee."    The  reference  is  to  La- 
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▼ioiain.  In  maanOy  however,  there  appears  to  be  a  larking  allaBion 
also  to  Rome,  which  owed  its  origin  to  Lavininm. 

296.  Vatamque  potaUem.  Vesta,  the  same  with  the  Greek  Hestia, 
was  the  deity  that  presided  oyer  the  public  as  well  as  the  domestic 
hearth  ;  or,  in  other  words,  over  public  and  private  union  and 
concord.  Her  symbol,  of  course,  was  fire,  and  Uiis  was  kept  con- 
tinually burning  in  her  temple.  If  allowed  to  go  out,  it  could  only 
be  rekindled  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  By  consigning  the  statue  of 
Vesta,  therefore,  to  .£neas.  Hector  means  that  tiie  public  hearth  of 
the  city  had  been  broken  up,  or,  in  other  words,  that  Troy  was  no 
more. 

298.  Diveno  interea,  &c.  ^  Meanwhile,  the  city  is  thrown  into 
confusion  by  cries  of  woe  from  various  quarters. — 299.  Quamquam 
iecreta  parentu,  &c.  ^  Although  the  mansion  of  my  father  Anchises 
was  separated,  i.  e.  at  a  distance  (from  the  Scsean  gate),  and  stood 
back  (from  the  public  way)  thickly  shrouded  by  trees."  The  Greeks 
entered  through  the  Scsean  gate,  and  the  dwelling  of  Anchises  was  in 
an  opposite  quarter  of  the  city.— 301.  Armorumque  ingruit  horror. 
**  And  the  horrid  din  of  arms  comes  thickening  upon  us." — 302.  E^ 
summi  fcutigia  tecti,  &c.  ^  And  gain  in  rapid  ascent  the  loftiest  ele- 
vation of  the  roof." — 303.  Atceiuu  tupero.  Literally,  ^  I  conquer  in 
the  ascent"  Ornamental  language,  equivalent  to  little  more  than 
the  simple  cueendo, 

304.  In  segetem  vdvti,  &c.  ^neas  compares  himself,  as  he  stands 
lost  in  amazement  at  the  flames  of  Troy,  to  a  shepherd  who,  from 
some  height,  beholds  the  standing  crop  in  flames,  or  a  mountain 
torrent  devastating  the  fields. — In  tegettm.  ^  Upon  the  standing 
com." — Furentibus  cmaris,  **  While  the  southern  blasts  are  raging," 
Poetically  for  any  blasts.— 305.  StemU  agrosy  &c.  « Desolates  the 
fields,  lays  low  the  joyous  crops."— JSoumgtitf  labores,  i,  e.  all  the  varied 
results  of  laborious  husbandry. — 308.  Accipiena  toniium.  Supply 
atiribtu. 

309.  Turn  wro  fnanifesta  Jid€8,  &.e.  ^Then,  indeed,  was  manifest 
the  (false)  faith,  and  then  the  plot  of  the  Greeks  begins  to  unfold 
iiself  to  my  view."  Fides  refers  to  the  lying  faith  of  the  Greeks,  as 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Sinon.  This  is  certainly  the  most  natural 
mterpretation.  Heyne  supplies  re&tur,  and  translates,  ^  then,  indeed, 
all  was  plain."  Others  refer  fides  to  the  words  of  Hector  in  the 
dream  :  "  then,  indeed,  was  the  truth  of  Hector's  words  manifest." 
This  last,  however,  requires  a  fuller  expression  than  that  given  in 
the  text,  and  the  introduction  of  Hector's  name  seems  too  abrupt. 
On  the  other  hand,  Heyne's  explanation  appears  rather  far-fetched. 

310.  DedU  ruinam.  *<Sank  with  a  crash  to  the  ground."  DeY- 
phobus  had,  after  the  death  of  Paris,  married  Helen.  His  palace, 
therefore,  according  to  the  old  commentators,  was  attacked  one  of 
the  first.  Compare  the  account  of  the  interview  between  JSneas  and 
De'iphobus  in  the  lower  world,  (^n.  vi.  494,  «eog.)— 311.  VtUoano 
tuperante.  '*  The  flames  gaining  the  mastery."  VtUcanOy  by  meto- 
nymy, for  flammis. — Jam  proximvu  ardet  Uoalegon.  "  Ucalegon  now 
blazes  next,"  i.  e.  the  mansion  of  Ucalegon.  This  is  the  name  in 
Homer  of  one  of  the  aged  leaders  of  the  Trojans  and  counsellors  of 
Priam.  (11,  iii.  148.) 

312.  Sigceafreta  igniy&e,  **  The  broad  Sigeean  waters  shine  brightly 
with  the  flame,"  i.  e.  to  one  looking  forth  from  the  city,  the  waters 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  distant  Sigeean  promontory  are  seen 
reflecting  strongly  the  light  of  the  conflagration.  The  Sigsean  pro- 
montory was  in  Troas,  at  the  mouth  of  Sie  Hellespont,  where  the 
strait  opens  out  on  the  ^gean  ;  hence  the  expression  kUafreta, 

313.  Tubarum,  Virgil  follows  Euripides  and  the  other  tragic 
writers  in  this  mention  of  trumpets.  They  were,  strictly  speaking, 
unknown  in  Trojan  times,  and  Homer  is  silent  respecting  them. — 
314.  Amens  eapio.  ^  I  madly  seize.*' — Nee  tat  rationis  in  omiM.  ^  Nor 
yet  was  there  enough  of  wisdom  in  arms  (to  warrant  the  attempt)," 
t.  €.  and  yet,  to  take  up  arms  seemed  the  part  of  folly,  since  the 
city  was  not  only  in  the  hands  of  the  foe,  but  already  a  prey  to  the 
flames. 

315.  Olomerare  rnanum  bdlo,  &c.  ^My  feelings  bum  to  gather 
together  a  band  for  the  conflict,  and  to  rush  with  (these)  my  com- 
panions into  the  citadel,"  t.  e,  the  plan  that  presents  itself  to  his 
excited  bosom  is  to  seize  upon  the  city  with  a  body  of  followers,  if  he 
can  collect  any,  and  attempt  to  hold  the  place  against  the  foe. — 316. 
Mentem  pfweipUant.  ^  Precipitate  my  resolve,'*  i,  e,  leave  me  no 
time  for  calm  reflection. — 317*  Sucowrritque.  **  And  the  thought  pre- 
sents itself  unto  me.*' 

319.  Pantkut,  With  the  final  syllable  long,  as  formed  by  con- 
traction. The  name  is  of  Greek  origin  :  thus,  Ilavdooi;,  contracted 
UdvOovt,  in  Latin  Panthut,  Hence  we  have,  in  verse  322,  the  vo- 
cative Pantku,  in  Greek  U&vOot,  contracted  TldvBov. — Othryadet. 
**  Son  of  Othrys.**  In  Greek,  'OOpva^iyc. — Aroit  Phaibimu  sacerdos, 
t.  e.  priest  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  m  the  citadel.  Aroii  Phoebique  for 
PhoAi  in  afi60.^Panthus  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (iii.  146)  among 
the  Trojan  elders.  His  sons  were  Polydamas  and  Euphorbus,  and  are 
often  spoken  of  by  Homer.  The  idea  of  his  sacerdotal  character  is 
derived  from  the  Uth  book  of  the  Iliad,  line  522. 

320.  Saora,  i.  e.  the  holy  utensils,  &c.  Manu,  In  construction, 
join  ipse  mante.  *' Himself,  with  his  own  hand.** — 321.  Cwtuque  amens 
ad  limina  tettdU,  **  And,  distracted,  hastens  with  eager  pace  to  my 
threshold.**  The  common  text  has  ourmm;  but  curtu  is  preferable, 
as  denoting  more  of  celerity  and  trepidation. 

322.  Quo  res  summa^  &c.  "  How  stands  the  main  afiair,  Panthus  1** 
Suntma  res  equivalent  to  sufnma  salus,  "Our  country's  safety." — 
^uam  prendimus  arcem  f  ^neas  had  resolved  to  seize  upon  the 
<ntadel ;  but  as  Panthus  has  just  come  from  that  place,  he  concludes 
that  it  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  therefore  asks,  ^  On  what  citadel,  or 
place  of  safety,  are  we  now  to  seize,  since  thou  hast  left  the  very  one 
towards  which  I  was  about  to  rush  f  ** 

324.  Summa  dies,  &c.  '*  The  last  day,  and  the  inevitable  period  of 
Troy."  Tempus  denotes  here  that  period  in  a  nation*8  history  which 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  the  period,  namely,  of  its  downfall. 

[325.  FuifAus,  u  e.  We  Trojans  have  been,  but  are  no  longer :  it  is 
all  over  with  us  and  Troy.] — 329.  Inoendia  misoei,  **  Spreads  the  con- 
flagration," t.  e,  scatters  the  fire  in  all  directions. — 330.  Portit  alii 
^atentHms^  &c.  '*  Others  are  present  at  the  gates  open  on  both 
aides,'*  i.  e.  having  both  valves  opened.  Heyne  thinks  that  bipa- 
ieiUihus  is  equivalent  merely  to  paterUihus ;  but  a  more  correct  ex- 
planation is  given  by  Wagner,  who  remarks,  ^  iwtelUgemus  portat 
duarum  wdvarum.**  The  gates  alluded  to  are  the  Sceean.  Compare 
note  on  book  x.  5. 

331.  MiUia  quat  foagniSf  &c.    '^  As  many  thousands  as  e^er  came 
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$equendi,  Heyne  thinks  that  we  must  either  include  the  words  quct 
tit  r^us,  &c.,  down  to  urbi  ineenta,  in  a  parenthesis ;  or  else  must 
understand  a^,  tequimini  me,  after  carta  tequL  But  a  parenthesis  of 
so  great  length  would  be  altogether  out  of  character  with  the  tone  of 
excitement  that  pervades  the  whole  address ;  nor  is  an  ellipsis  needed 
if  we  only  make  the  apodosis  commence  at  line  350.  The  general 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage  will  then  be  as  follows  :  If  you  have 
determined  to  follow  me,  you  do  this  because  you  see  that  every  thing 
is  lost.  Let  us,  therefore,  as  the  only  thing  left  for  the  vanquished, 
meet  our  death  like  men. 

351.  Exeettere.  *'Have  departed  from  among  us."  We  make 
adytig  and  arig  ablatives  absolute. — 352.  SUUrat.  Observe  the  force 
of  the  pluperfect,  ^*had  stood  and  remained  until  lately  standing."— « 
353.  Moriamur  et  in  media,  &e.  **  Let  us  die,  and  rush  (for  that 
purpose)  into  the  midst  of  the  conflict"  Grammarians  call  this 
Kcrnpov  fTpdnpov,  t.  e.  ^  last  first,"  an  imaginary  figure,  for  which 
there  Lb  no  necessity  either  here  or  any  where  else.  We  have  merely 
in  the  text  the  strong  language  of  excited  feeling. — 354.  Una  galua 
metis,  &e.  ^The  only  safety,"  t.  e,  an  honourable  death,  by  which 
they  may  free  themselves  from  the  power  of  the  foe,  is  all  that  remains 
for  the  vanquished. 

355.  Inde,  lupi  eeu  raptoreM.  ^  Then,  like  ravenous  wolves."  So 
the  Greek  Xvicoc  dp«raicrjj|p£c. — 356.  Atrd  in  nebtdd.  The  wolves,  it 
is  said,  prefer  prowling  when  the  sky  is  shrouded  in  clouds,  or  when 
mists  and  fogs  add  to  tlie  darkness  of  the  night. — Improba,  Th^ 
leading  idea  in  probtu  is  that  of  softness  and  mildness.  (Compare  the 
Greek  irp^c*  vpavCt  of  which  it  is  only  another  form.)  Hence  the 
original  force  of  improbus  ia  **  harsh,"  **  urgent,"  "  strong,"  **'  power- 
ful," &c.,  the  preposition  in  having  a  negative  force  here  in  com- 
position.— 357-  Cacos,  This  properly  denotes,  blind  to  all  danger. 
Their  hunger  makes  them  see  noUiing,  and  fear  nothing. 

359.  Mediof  urbit.  Equivalent  to  per  mediam  urbaa,— 360.  Nox 
atra,  Thiel  supposes  that  it  was  now  about  midnight,  and  that  the 
moon  had  gone  down. — Catd.  The  shade  is  here  called  "  hollow," 
because  forming  a  kind  of  covering  around  them. 

361.  Funera.  <<The  deaths."— 362.  Aut  possit  lacHmis,  &c.,  «.  e, 
or  can  shed  as  many  tears  for  our  misfortunes  as  they  deserve— 363. 
Ihminata.  ^  After  having  borne  sway,"  i.  e»  over  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Troas.-^364.  Inertia  corpora.  "  Corpses  of  the  unresisting." 
Inertia  is  here  equivalent  to  non  repugnantia,  and  refers  to  the  old 
men,  .women,  and  children. 

367.  Quondam  etiam  vusttB,  &c.  "  At  times,  their  courage  returns 
even  to  the  breasts  of  the  vanquished."  Qtiondam  for  aliquando.-^ 
369.  Plurima,  *'  Very  many  a  form  of  death,"  t.  e.  numbers  slain  in 
every  way. 

371*  Androgeot,  Not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  legends  of  the 
Trojan  war.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  son  of  Minos. — 
Credent  ififeitts.  ''  Ignorantly  believing  us  to  be."  Supply  not  esse, — 
373.  Quof  tarn  sera,  &c.  <<  What  sluggishness,  so  retarding  (in  its  na- 
ture), delays  you  1"  Sera  equivalent  to  ^qiuB  aeros  (i.  e.  tardos)  facit," 
-~*374.  Mapiunt  ineensa  feruntque  Per^ma.  **  Are  plundering  blazing 
Troy."  liapiuni  feruntque  is  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  dyovai  Kai 
^Ipo  i/fft. — 375.  I  tie.    For  venitis, 

377*  Fida  satis,  t.  e,  on  which  he  could  rely  without  suspicion. — 
Sensit  medios  delapsus  in  hostes.    "He  perceived  that  he  had  fallen 
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into  ibe  midst  of  foes."  JDdapnu  for  ddaptua  eue.  An  imitation  of 
the  Greek  idiom,  namely,  the  nominatiye  before  the  infinitive,  in 
place  of  the  accusative.  This  takes  place  re^^arly  whenever  the 
verb  that  follows  has  the  same  subject  with  the  one  that  precedes. 
Thus,  l^n  o7oc  Afivvai,  '*  he  said  that  he  alone  warded  off  ;*'  Ifaaav 
iueatoi  ilvaiy  **  they  said  they  were  just,"  &.C. — 37&  Rebroquty  &c. 
'^  And  checked  his  footstep,  together  with  his  voice,"  i. «.  became 
instantly  silent.     Equivalent  to  pedem  rebMlU  et  tocem  repnssU. 

380.  Humi  nitetu,  **  Treading  on  the  ground." — ImpromMmm, 
^  Previously  unseen." — RefkgU  attoUentem  irat,  &.c.  ^  Has  in  an 
instant  fled  back  from  it,  raising  its  head  in  anger,  and  swelling  as  to 
its  azure  neck."— 382.  Abibat.  <<  Was  beginning  to  retreat."— 383. 
Cirouiii/iiiuitmtcr  has  here  a  kind  of  middle  meaning,  '*  we  pour 
around."— 384.  Igftaros  lod,  i.  e,  not  as  familiar  with  the  localities  of 
Troy  as  the  Trojans  themselves  were. — 385.  Aqnrat  primo,  &c. 
**  Breathes  (propitious)  on  our  first  effort"  A  metaphor  taken  from 
the  breathings  of  a  favouring  gale. 

386.  Sueeessu  exttUatu,  &e.  **  Exulting  with  success,  and  animated 
by  fresh  courage."  Observe  the  zeugma  in  exultatu^  and  the  force  of 
the  plural  in  antmM.— 387.  Prima  monttrat.  **  First  points  out." — 
388.  Qu&que  dextra.  ^  And  where,  with  fitvouring  influence." — 389. 
MvOoMu  clypeos.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  there  was  some  dif- 
ference of  shape  between  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  shields.  The 
former,  at  least  in  Homeric  times,  were  circular,  and  therefore  an 
Argolic  shield  is  likened  to  the  sun.  ( Ftty.  JSn,  iii.  637>)  The  dy- 
pens,  however,  as  represented  in  Roman  sculpture,  is  an  oblong  oval, 
and  this,  perhaps,  makes  the  distinction  between  the  common  buckler 
and  that  of  Argos,  or  between  the  earlier  and  later  Greek  shield. 
The  projection  in  the  centre  was  called  the  umboy  or  boss  (in  the 
Greek  shield,  dfA^aXoc),  and  sometimes  a  spike,  or  other  prominent 
excrescence,  was  placed  up<m  this. 

Danaumqtte  inrigma,  &c.  *<  And  let  us  fit  to  ourselves  the  badges 
of  the  Greeks."  These  badges,  or  intigma,  are  explained  imme- 
diately after,  consisting  of  the  (foleay  entisy  elypei  inngnty  &c.  The 
last  refers  evidently  to  some  peculiar  device  or  emblazonment  on  the 
shield. 

390.  Dolus  an  virtusy  &e.  **  Who  stops  to  inquire,  in  the  case  of 
a  foe,  whether  it  be  stratagem  or  valour  I"  Supply  tit.  The  meaning 
is  simply  this :  it  matters  not  how  we  subdue  a  foe,  whether  by  arti- 
fice or  open  fight,  if  we  only  do  succeed  in  our  object. — 391.  Ipti. 
Referring  to  the  Greeks  who  had  just  been  slain  by  them. — 392. 
Deinde  comantem  Androgeiy  &c.  **  He  then  assumes  the  helmet  of 
Androgeos,  with  its  flowing  crest,"  &c. 

393.  ArgvDum  ensem.  The  early  Greeks  used  a  very  short  sword. 
The  ancient  Homeric  sword  had  generally  a  straight,  two-edged 
blade  (a/x^iycfc. — Horn,  H.  x.  256),  rather  broad,  and  nearly  of 
equal  width  from  hilt  to  pomt 

396.  Haud  nwnine  nostro.  **  Under  auspices  not  our  own."  There 
is  no  allusion  here,  as  sume  suppose,  to  the  party  of  ^neas  bearing 
the  efligy  of  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  the  Greeks,  on  their  changed 
shields.  This  is  tuo  far-fetched.  The  meaning  merely  is,  that  they 
were  now  fighting  in  Grecian  arms,  and,  as  far  as  mere  externals 
went,  under  Grecian  auspices. 

398.  Demittimiu  Oreo.  **  We  send  down  to  the  world  below."  Orooy 
the  dative  (literally,  "for  Orcus"),  by  a  poetic  idiom,  baaed  on  a 
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GneciBm,  for  in  Oreum,  399.  Litora,  The  shores  are  called  Jida 
(literally,  ^trusty"),  because  \^ere  their  vessels  lay,  into  which  they 
might  retreat.— 401.  CbiMiMntttr.  *<  Strive  to  conceal  themselves."  Ob- 
serve the  middle  force  of  the  verb. 

402.  Heu  I  ntkil  tfivtttf,  &c.  <<  Alas  1  it  is  right  for  one  to  trust  to 
nothing  when  the  gods  are  adverse  ;"  t.  e,  notwithstanding  aU  their 
efforts,  the  little  band  of  Trojans  were  able  to  obtain  no  lasting  suc- 
cess, since  Heaven  itself  was  adverse.  It  is  most  correct  to  make 
this  the  introduction  to  the  passage  that  follows,  for  which  it  seems 
naturally  to  pave  the  way. — 404.  MinerwE,  She  had  fled  as  a  sup- 
pliant to  the  shrine  of  Minerva. 

406.  Ardentia  lumina.  ^  Her  burning  eyes,"  i,  e,  wildly  glaring. 
So  Voss,  in  his  Grerman  version,  ''die  brennenden  Augen." — 406. 
LunUnay  nam  tenerat,  &c.  **  Her  eyes — for  cords  secured  her  tender 
bands."  The  turn  here  given  by  the  poet  to  the  legend  of  Cassandra 
is  different  from  the  mure  common  account,  as  alluded  to  in  the  note 
on  line  41  of  the  first  book.  The  expression,  Lumina,  nam  teneras,  &c. 
is  successfully  defended  by  Wagner,  who  derives  his  principal  reason 
for  thinking  it  genuine  from  the  use  of  tendent  on  this  occasion.  Ten- 
den  lumina  is  not  the  usual  Latin  expl-ession,  but  tendere  manus;  and 
when  Virgil,  therefore,  wrote  tendent  lumina,  he  immediately  sub- 
joined, by  way  of  explaining  so  unusual  a  phrase,  lumina,  nam 
teneras,  &c. 

407.  Hano  tpeeiem.  '^  This  spectacle." — 408.  Et  $ete  med^m,  &c. 
^  And  (therefore),  resolved  to  perish,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of 
the  moving  band."  Agmen  always  denotes  motion,  and  here  refers 
to  the  party  who  were  hurrying  away  Cassandra.— 409.  Ei  denm 
ineurrimw  amis,  ''And  rush  upon  them  in  close  array."  Denn» 
amtif  equivalent  to  dento  agmine,  a  meaning  for  which  oonaequimur 
prepares  us. 

410.  Delubri.  Referring  to  the  temple  of  Minerva.  This  building 
was  in  the  citadel,  so  that  the  party  of  iEneas  had  now  reached  the 
quarter  which  he  had  originally  in  view. — 411.  Obruhmur.  Last 
syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis  or  ceesura. — 412.  Armorum  fade, 
&c.  "  From  the  appearance  of  our  arms,  and  the  mistake  occasioned 
by  our  Grecian  crests."  Their  countrymen  on  the  temple  roof 
mistook  them  for  Greeks.  Observe  the  force  of  the  genitive  here : 
literally,  "the  error  proceeding  fiom  our  Grecian  crests;"  Bowlnere 
Vlixi  in  line  436. 

413.  (remtto  atque  erepta,  &c.  "  With  a  groan  of  mdignation,  and 
tlirough  rage  for  the  maiden  rescued  from  their  hands,"  i  e,  through 
grief  and  rage  for  the  luss  of  their  captive. — 414.  Aeerrimue  Ajax, 
The  son  uf  O'ileus  is  meant ;  the  same  who,  according  to  Virgil's 
versiou  of  the  legend,  had  dragged  Cassandra  from  the  shrine  of  the 
goddess.  See  note  on  line  41  of  the  first  book. — 416.  Ddopum.  See 
note  on  line  29  of  this  book. 

416.  Adwni  rupto  eeu  quondam,  &c.  "  As  at  times  a  hurricane 
having  burst  forth,"  &c.  Rupto  equivalent  to  prorupto.  -  Quondam, 
Equivalent  to  aliquando.  So  line  36?.— 418.  JSquit.  Heyne  refers 
this  to  the  chariot  of  the  winds  ;  but  Wagner,  Thiol,  and  other  com- 
mentators take  the  term  in  its  natural  sense,  and  cite,  besides  other 
passages,  the  following  from  Horace :  '*  Eurue  per  Sieulae  equitaoU 
undcu"  (Od.  iv.  4.  44.)  There  is  more  good  taste,  however,  in 
Heyne's  explanation.  The  steeds  of  Eurus  are  termed  Eo'is,  because 
that  wind  blows  from  the  Bonth-eatt. 
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419.  Snumeut,  Foam-covered.  Equivalent  to  tputnA  niarit  ad- 
tpentu,  Nereufl,  an  ancient  god  of  thg  sea,  here  takes  the  place  of 
Neptune,  and  ifT  represented  as  fiercely  plunging  his  trident  into  the 
sea,  in  order  to  call  up  tlie  waters  from  their  lowest  depths. 

420.  nii  diam.  Comi^are  lines  370,  383,  Ac—Si  quoi  ffidmiu 
iimdiU,  ^  Whomsoever  we  had  put  to  the  rout  hy  our  stratagem." 
Literally,  *'  if  any  we  had  put  to  the  rout."  Quo$  for  aliquot,  but  ti 
jfMOt  more  freely  for  quo8eunque.—A22.  MaUitaqve  tda,  *'  And  false 
weapons."  MetUittu  is  often  used  with  the  force  of  a  deponent  par- 
ticiple.—423.  ^tque  ora  tono,  &c.  "  And  mark  our  tones  of  voice  at 
variance  in  sound  with  their  own."  The  allusion  here  is  merely  to 
an  organic  variety  in  pronunciation,  the  result  of  climate,  and  other 
local  causes,  not  to  any  actual  difference  of  language.  Homer 
nowhere  states  that  the  Trojans  spoke  a  language  different  from  that 
of  the  Greeks.  This  was  a  discovery  reserved  for  the  later  Greek 
and  Roman  poets.     Virgil  here  follows  Homer. 

426.  Penelei.  The  Peneleus  here  mentioned  is  not  the  BoeotiAn 
leader  of  whom  Homer  speaks,  for  he  had  been  slain  by  Eurypylus, 
son  of  Telephus. — Divai  armipotetUiB,  Minerva.— 426.  Jtutittimus 
imtit,  &c.  **  Who  was  pre-eminent  above  all  others  for  justice  among 
the  Trojans,  and  for  rigid  adherence  to  what  was  right."  Unuty 
when  joined  to  a  superlative,  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  something 
exclusive  and  pre-eminent,  and  becomes  at  one  time  equivalent  to 
pracijmvtj  intignit,  &c. ;  at  another,  to  prof  eofterit.  It  has  the  latter 
force  in  the  present  instance. — 428.  Dit  aliUr  mnm.  Supply  before 
this  clause,  **  (Such  then  ought  not  to  have  been  his  fate ;  but)  it 
seemed  otherwise  to  the  gods,"  t.  e,  his  virtues  ought  to  have  secured 
him  a  more  lengthened  existence. 

429.  A  fooitt.  "  By  their  own  friends,"  i  e,  on  the  temple  roof, 
and  who  mistook  them  for  Greeks. — 430.  ApoUinii  infida.  He  wore 
this  as  priest  of  Apollo. 

431.  Iliad  oineres,  &c.  "  Ye  ashes  of  Troy,  and  thou  last  expiring 
flame  of  my  countrymen,  I  call  you  to  witness,  that  as  you  fell,  I 
shunned  neither  the  missiles,  nor  any  onsets  of  the  Greeks,  and  that 
if  the  decree  of  the  fates  had  been  that  I  should  fall,  I  deserved  it 
by  the  work  of  my  hand,"  t.  e.  by  the  slaughter  which  I  made  of  the 
foe.  The  hero  wishes  it  to  be  known  that  he  continued  fighting 
until  the  very  last,  until  all  hope  of  saving  his  country  had  com- 
pletely fled.  For  the  truth  of  this  he  invokes  the  cuJtes  of  Troy, 
which  beheld  him,  as  they  fell  to  the  ground,  still  contending  man- 
fully against  tlie  foe  ;  and  also  the  last  flame  from  the  great  funereal 
pile  of  his  country,  which,  as  it  sank  expunng,  witnessed  his  final 
efforts. 

432.  Neo  tda,  nee  uUaa,  &.c,  Tda,  missiles  hurled  from  afar ;  «•«», 
a  close  conflict  hand  to  hand,  with  all  its  accompanying  ehaneea  and 
ehat^ges. 

434.  DiteUimur  inde.  **  We  are  forced  away  from  this  quarter  in 
different  directions," — 435.  Meoum.  **  Remain  with  me." — 436.  Ora- 
tior,  ^*  Enfeebled." — Pelicu  «t  mdnerey  &c.  *'  Pelias  also  was  retarded 
by  a  wound  (he  had  received)  from  Ulysst'h  **  Observe  the  peculiar 
force  of  the  genitive  Ulixi,  and  see  note  on  line  412. — 437.  VoeaU, 
**  We  are  summoned."    Supply  tvmvs, 

438.  Hio  vero.  Supply  videmus,  implied  in  eemimus, — Ceu  cetera  nut- 
quam,  &c.  ^  As  if  the  other  conflicte  were  prevailing  nowhere  ;  as  if 
none  were  dying  elsewhere  throughout  the  whole  city."    Observe  the 
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force  of  ceteMj  as  referring  to  the  otiier  oonflicts  that  were  aetoally 
raging  in  other  parts  of  the  city  at  this  same  time.  Alia  woald  have 
been  too  general.— 439.  NuUi.  Supply  eeu,  before  this  word. — 440. 
8io  MarUm  indomUumy  &e.  ^  So  fierce  a  conflict  do  we  behold." — 
441.  OUestumqUfCf  &c  ^And  the  entrance  beset  by  a  testudo  (of 
shields)  advanced  against  it."  The  testodo  here  meant  was  not  the 
machine  of  that  name,  but  was  formed  by  the  soldiers  locking  their 
shields  together  over  their  heads,  and  advancing  under  this  cover  to 
storm  a  place. 

442.  Pariaibtu.  To  be  pronounced,  in  scanning,  as  a  word  of 
four  syllables,  parifUiimt. — Potietque  tub  i/wm,  &c.  ''And  tiiey 
mount  by  the  steps  (of  these)  dose  to  the  very  door>posts."  By 
ffradUnu  are  meant  the  steps  of  the  scaling-Udders,  not  those  of  the 
palace  entrance,  as  some  erroneously  suppose.— 443.  Clypeotque  ad  tda 
nnittris,  &.e,  **  And,  protected  (by  them),  they  oppose  their  shields 
to  the  missiles  with  tlieir  left  hands,"  &c.  With  proteeti  supply  m, 
t.  e.  dypeit.  Some  commentators  very  unnecessarily  make  proUOti 
equivalent  here  to  ui  proUgantur, — 444.  FaAigia,  The  battlements  of 
the  palaoc-walL 

445.  Tecta  eulmina  are  the  tiles  and  whatever  else  went  to  form 
the  roof  of  the  building.~-446.  HU  se  quando  ultima  cemuntj  &c. 
^  With  these  missiles,  since  they  perceive  that  their  last  hour  has  come, 
they  prepare  to  defend  themselves  in  their  final  death-struggle." 
Literally,  ^  that  the  last  («.  e.  most  imminent)  dangers  are  present," 
vltitna  pericula  adette.  So  the  Greek,  ra  loxara,  and  ol  icx*'^^^ 
tuvdvvoi, 

448.  Veterum  decora  alta  parentum,  "  The  lofty  decorations  of  their 
ancient  sires,"  t.  e.  of  earlier  times.  What  the  kings  of  other  days 
had  put  up  as  decorations  of  their  abode. — 449.  ItRos  obtedere  foreg, 
*^  Blocked  up  the  entrance  below." 

451.  Instaurati  animi.  *'  Our  courage  was  renewed.  Supply  fUMtrj, 
as  referring  to  JEiaeaa  and  his  two  companions. — 452.  AuxUioque 
Uvare  viro$.  ''And  to  lighten  by  our  aid  (the  labours  of)  the  men." 
Vietity  t.  e,  the  Trojans  as  fighting  with  no  hope  whatever  of  ultimate 


453,  lAmen  erat,  &c.  "  There  was  an  entrance,  and  private  portal, 
and  a  free  communication  (by  means  of  it),  between  the  different 
quarters  of  Priam's  palace,  and  a  gate  left  neglected  in  the  rear." 
Observe  the  different  modes  employed  by  the  poet  of  specifying  one 
and  the  same  entrance. — PervUu  wus,  &c.  Compare  the  explanation 
of  Heyne  :  *'  Qua  commeare  et  contenire  »e  invicem  commode  pcierant  qui 
inhabUabant  regiamJ* — 454.  Tectorum  Priamu  The  palace  uf  Priam, 
according  to  the  poet's  idea,  appears  to  have  been  a  square,  with  au 
open  place  in  the  middle.  (Compare  line  512.)  The  attack  of  the 
Greeks  was  made  on  the  front,  while  the  private  entrance  through 
which  ^neas  came  was  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  rear.  There 
were  several  buildings  or  royal  residences  under  one  and  the  same 
roof. 

456.  Ineomitata.  Marking  the  private  character  of  the  visit.  It 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  decorum  for  her  to  have  appeared 
without  attendants  had  the  visit  been  an  open  and  a  public  one. — 457* 
Ad  »oceros.  "To  her  parents-in-law."  Refemng  to  Priam  and 
Hecuba.  Andromache  was  the  wife,  and  Astyanax  the  son  of  Hector. 
Observe  the  peculiar  nae  of  toceros  (properly,  **  fathers-in-law"),  to 
denote  both  parents.    So,  in  line  579,  we  have  patreg  for  parenta.-^ 
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Trakihat,  **  Brought."  A  very  graphic  term.  It  represents  the 
child  unable  to  keep  pace  with  its  mother,  and  therefore  gently  drawn 
along  by  her. 

458.  Evado  ad  mmmi,  &c.  ^  I  mount  to  the  summit  of  the  high- 
est part  of  the  roof."  JSneas  enters  the  palace  by  means  of  the  gate 
which  he  has  just  been  describing,  and  ascends  to  the  roof.  Here 
the  Trojans,  in  their  despair,  are  casting  fruitless  weapons  at  the 
enemy.  JSneas  induces  them  to  desist  from  this,  and  with  united 
strength  they  loosen  from  its  base,  and  hurl  a  large  turret  on  the  foe. 

460.  Turrim  in  prateipUi  ttantem,  &c.  The  accusative  turrim  de- 
pends, in  construction,  on  convellinuu  iimpulimutque.  In  translating, 
however,  it  will  be  neater,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  convenient,  to 
commence  with  the  accusative  case  :  "  A  turret,  standing,  with  pre- 
cipitous front,  and  raised  from  the  topmost  palace-roof  unto  the  very 
stars,  &c. ;  having  assailed  it  all  around  with  iron  instruments, 
where  the  highest  stories  afforded  feeble  joinings,  we  tore  with 
united  strength  from  its  lofty  seats  and  pushed  upon  the  foe." 

In  pr(Beipitu  The  turret  stood  on  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and  its 
front  was  in  a  line  with  that  of  the  building.  It  stood,  therefore, 
like  a  steep  precipice,  frowning  upon  the  enemy. — 8ub  cutra,  A 
figurative  expresdon,  to  denote  its  great  height. — 463.  Ferro,  «.  e. 
»eomribu8, — Qua  summa  labantes.  See.  They  did  not  cut  away  the 
tower  where  it  rose  from  the  palace-roof,  but  where  the  upper  stories 
Tendered  the  joining  of*the  timbers  comparatively  feeble.  The  tower 
was  not  of  stone,  it  was  entirely  of  wood.— -464.  Convdlimiu  impuii- 
mtuaue.  We  have  here  the  aorist,  and  in  the  next  line  the  present 
(trakU),  In  such  constructions,  the  present  generally  indicates  the 
consequences  of  a  previous  act — 465.  Ea.  **  It,"  i.  e,  the  tower 
{turria). — Lapw,  **  Having  slipped  from  its  resting-place)." — Ruinam, 
A  term  well  employed  here,  to  denote  the  fall  of  various  fragments 
in  rapid  succession. 

470.  ExnUtat.  "  Exults."  Equivalent  to  pugnat  exguUant,  Pyrrhus, 
elsewhere  called  Neoptolemus  (line  263),  was  the  son  of  Achilles. — 
Td%$  d  luce  oorutous  ahen&.  "  Gleaming  on  the  view  with  his  (bran- 
dished) weapons  and  the  brazen  light  of  his  armour,"  ».  e.  the  flashing 
of  his  brazen  arms.  Tela,  offensive  weapons,  Arma,  defensive  ones. 
Coruaoutf  when  united  with  the  former,  will  refer  to  the  rapid  bran- 
dishing of  sword  or  spear ;  when  joined  with  the  latter,  to  the  brazen 
corslet,  helmet,  shield,  &c.,  emitting  gleams  of  light. 

471.  Qualis  ubi  in  lucetn,  &c.  We  have  adopted  the  punctuation  of 
Wagner,  who  removes  the  comma  after  qualia,  and  places  one  after 
ter^.  He  also  very  properly  connects  in  lueem  with  conwlvit,  and 
regards  €ui  tolem  as  a  pardonable  redundance,  the  more  especially  as 
the  whole  force  of  the  comparison  lies  in  Pyrrhus's  being  likened  as 
he  gleanu  in  arms,  to  the  snake  that  has  come  forth  into  tke  Ughi  of 
day  with  a  new  and  brilliant  skin. 

Mala  gramina  pastut,  ^'Having  fed  on  noxious  herbs." — 472. 
Tumidum.  "  Swollen,"  i.  e,  swollen  with  poison. — 473.  Nunc,  potitii 
nomu  esmviii,  &c.  "  Now,  renewed  (to  the  view),  his  (former)  skin 
being  laid  aside,  and  sleek  with  youth,  with  breast  erect  rolls  his 
slippery  back  into  the  light,  raising  himself  towards  the  sun,  and 
brandishes  in  his  mouth  his  three-foriced  tongue." — 475.  Muxiy  &c 
More  literally,  **  and  makes  a  rapid,  quivering  motion.'* 

476.  J^  equorum  agitator,  &c.  **  And  the  charioteer  of  Achilles, 
the  armour-bearing  Automedon,"  i,  e,  and  Automedon,  formerly  the 
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charioteer  of  Achilles,  now  the  armour-bearer  of  Pyrrhua. — 477. 
Scyria  puhea,  *'The  youth  of  Sc}T08."  Scyros  was  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  where  Pyrrhus  was  bom  of  Deidamia,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lycoinedes,  its  king,  and  from  which  island  he  came  with  his 
followers  to  the  Trojan  war. — 478.  Sucoedunt  tecto.  '^Advance  to 
the  building,"  i.  e.  attack  the  entrance  of  the  palace. 

479.  Ipse,  i.  e»  Pyrrhus.— Dura  limina,  "  The  strong  thresholds," 
i  e,  the  strong  oaken  doorway.— 480.  Perrumpit,  **  Strives  to  break 
through."  So  again,  veUit,  "  endeavours  to  tear  away."  Observe  in 
both  these  verbs  the  force  of  the  present,  as  describing  an  action 
going  on  at  the  time,  and  not  yet  brought  to  a  close. — 481.  Javnque 
tsBcita  traUj  &c.  "  And  now,  the  thick  plank  being  cut  through,  he 
has  pierced  the  solid  timber  (of  the  door),  and  has  made  a  huge  gap 
therein,  with  wide-yawning  mouth."  Observe  the  beautiful  change 
from  the  unfinished  action  indicated  by  the  present,  to  the  complete 
one  denoted  by  the  perfect. 

483.  Apparet,  The  present  is  again  employed,  to  bring  the  action 
more  fully  before  the  eyes. — PcUeaount,  **  Open  on  the  view." — 484. 
Priami  perutralia.  "  The  inmost  recesses  of  the  palace  of  Priam." — 
485.  ArmcUosqus  videwt,  &c.  NShden  makes  mderU  agree  with  penetralia 
understood,  and  takes  the  **  armed  men,"  of  course,  for  Pyrrhus  and 
his  followers.  But  the  more  natural  interpretation  is  to  refer  vident 
to  the  Greeks,  and  armatos  to  the  Trojans  already  mentioned  in  lines 
449,  450. 

487*  Gernitu  mUeroque  tumuUu  miacetur.  "  Is  thrown  into  confu- 
sion with  groaning  and  wretched  tumult."  The  prose  form  would  be, 
^  genwtfu  in  domo  miscetur,  miterque  tumuUua" — Penitut.  *'  Far 
within."— 488.  UUUant.  The  verb  tUulo  properly  means  to  send  forth 
a  wild  cry  or  howl.  It  is  then  applied  generally  to  sounds  of  lamenta- 
tion and  wo,  more  particularly  such  as  proceed  from  females.  (Com- 
pare the  Greek  dXoXvZa*.)  Observe  here  the  poetic  usage  by  which 
tUtilarU  takes  the  meaning  of  resonant. 

489.  Errant.  This  is  said  to  heighten  the  effect,  the  females  being 
otherwise,  according  to  ancient  usage,  secluded  in  their  apartments. 
— 490.  Osoulajigunt.  There  is  something  very  touching  in  these  few 
words.  They  imprint  kisses  on  the  door-posts  in  token  of  a  last  fare- 
well, as  being  about  to  be  torn  away  for  ever  from  a  beloved  home. 

491.  VipatriA.  "  With  all  his  father's  might."— C«atM«ra.  «Any 
barriers."  Referring  particularly  to  the  palace-gates,  or,  as  Heyne 
terms  them,  the /br««  ro6or«». — 492.  Sufferre.  "To  withstand  him." 
— Ariete  crebro.  "  With  oft-repeated  blows  of  the  battering-ram." 
In  scanning,  ariete  must  be  pronounced  ar-yete^  as  if  of  three  syllables. 
The  allusion  here  is  to  the  ram  in  its  simplest  state,  as  it  was  borne 
and  impelled  by  human  hands  without  other  assistance.  The  batter- 
ing-ram was  a  large  beam,  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  having  a 
mass  of  bronze  or  iron  fastened  to  one  end,  and  resembling  a  ram's 
head.  This  shape,  as  well  as  its  name,  -was  given  to  the  engine  in 
question,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  its  mode  of  action  to 
that  of  a  ram  butting  with  its  forehead.  In  an  improved  form,  the 
ram  was  surrounded  with  iron  bands,  to  which  rings  were  attached, 
for  the  purpose  of  suspending  it  by  ropes  or  chains  to  a  beam  fixed 
transversely  over  it. 

493.  Emoti.  «  WTenched."^Procumbunt.  «  Fall  to  the  ground." 
Literally, «  fall  forward." 
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494.  Bumpunt  adUu8.  ^  They  burst  an  entrance."  496.  Nan  tie. 
**  Not  with  such  iinpetaosity.*'  To  be  construed  with  fertur. — Agge- 
ribtu,  '*  Its  embankments.'' — 497*  Opporikuque  evwit,  &c.  '^  And  hath 
overcome  with  its  eddying  flood  the  opposing  mounds,'*  i  e,  the 
mounds  built  to  regulate  its  cottrse.~-498.  Furent  cumulot  ^  Raging 
with  its  heap  of  waters." 

601.  Centumque  nurut,  ^  And  her  hundred  daughters-in-law." 
The  number  here  given  is  mere  poetic  amplification.  Priam  and 
Hecuba  had  fifty  sons  and  fifty  daughters,  so  that  eenVum  is  equivalent 
here  to  but  half  its  own  number. — 601.  Per  aras.  **  At  the  altars." 
602.  Sacraverat.  '*  Had  consecrated,'*  i.  e.  had  kindled  in  honour  of 
the  gods."  Every  reader  of  taste  will  condemn  the  poet  for  making 
his  hero  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  murder  of  his  aged  king.  It  is  this 
same  hero  who  is  afterwards  on  the  point  of  slaying  a  defenceless 
female,  when  his  mother  interferes  and  prevents  him  ! 

603.  Quinqnaginta  illi  thalami,  &c.  **  Those  fifty  bedchambers, 
the  fond  hope  of  a  numerous  posterity."  More  literally,  "  so  great  a 
hope  of  posterity."  lUt  has  here  a  peculiar  force,  and  is  equivalent, 
in  some  degree,  to  "  tcm  fHogniJice  entrueti,**  According  to  Homer 
{IL  vi.  243),  there  were  in  the  palace  of  Priam  fifty  bedchambers  for 
his  sons,  and  twelve  for  his  daughters.  Yirgil,  indulging  in  an  equal 
license,  gives  but  fifty  in  all. — 604.  Barbarioo  auro,  &.c.  ^  Proud  to 
the  view  with  barbaric  gold." — Barbarioo,  Oriental  or  Phrygian, 
«.  e.  Trojan.  An  imitation  of  the  Greek  mode  of  speaking,  which 
made  every  thing  not  Greek  to  be  barbarian  :  ir&c  /i^  "EXXiiv,  jSap- 
fiapoQ, — Spoliitque,  Spoils  taken  from  the  enemy  were  fixed  up  on 
the  door-posts,  or  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  dwelling. — 606. 
Tenent  Danai^  quA,  &c.,  t.  e.  whatever  the  fire  spares  the  Greeks 
seize  on  as  their  own. 

607.  CoHwlMque  litnina  teetorum,  "  And  his  palace-gates  torn 
down." — 610.  &  imaile  ferrum  einftitur.  "And  is  girded  with  his 
useless  sword,"  i.  e.  girds  himself.~^611.  Fertur  marUurtu,  **  Hurries, 
resolved  to  die." 

612.  jEdibui  in  mediii,  &e,  **  In  the  centre  of  the  mansion,  and 
beneath  the  open  vault  of  heaven."  The  palace  of  Priam,  according 
to  Virgil's  conception,  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  of  a 
square  form,  with  an  open  court  in  the  centre. — 613.  Ara,  The 
Graek  poets  all  nmke  Priam  to  have  fallen  at  the  altar  of  Hercsean, 
or  Domestic,  Jove  (Zfit:"£pjeecoc) ;  but  then  they  pUce  this  altar  in 
the  aitXriy  or  front  court,  into  which  a  person  came  after  passing 
through  the  UpKoe,  or  main  enclosure.  Virgil,  on  the  other  hand, 
trans&rs  this  altar  to  the  open  court  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
in  doing  which  he  would  seem  to  have  had  partly  in  view  the  Ro- 
man peristylium,  which  was  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  a  man- 
sion, planted  with  trees.  The  Roman  poet  also  mentions  other 
altars  {aUaria)  in  connexion  with  the  main  one,  and  which  appear  to 
be  altars  to  the  penates,  for  the  statues  of  the  latter  are  mentioned 
by  him. 

Veterrima  launu.  The  aged  bay  carries  back  the  mind  to  the 
good  old  times,  when  all  was  tranquillity  and  peace. — 616.  Nequid- 
quam.  Because  not  destined  to  be  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  the 
place.— ^2tarui.  The  altars  of  the  penates,  which  were  distinct 
from  the  ingem  ara  of  Hercsean,  or  Domestic,  Jove. — 616.  Prceeipitet 
air&  O0U,  &o.    **  Crowded  together  like  doves  driven  headlong  to 
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earth  by  some  gloomy  tempest.'* — 617.  JOivum,    Hercsean  Jove  and 
the  penates. 

519.  Men$tamdira,  ''So  dire  a  resolve/'  i.  e.  a'resolve  fraught 
with  cousequences  so  direful  to  thee  and  to  us  all.  A  resolve, 
namely,  calculated  to  excite  only  the  wrath  of  the  foe,  and  make 
them  strangers  to  mercy.— 521.  Non  tali  auxiliOf  &c.  **  The  crisis 
needs  not  such  aid,  nor  such  defenders  as  thou  art."  Observe  the 
force  of  idis,  in  referring  to  the  person  i^dressed. — 522.  Non,  si  ij>9$ 
menu,  &c.  ^  Even  if  my  Hector  were  now  present,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  defend."     Supply  with  non  the  words  defendere  postet, 

523.  Hue  tandem  concede,  **  Yield  to  me,  I  entreat,  and  come 
hither."  Observe  the  double  meaning  implied  in  concede* — 524. 
iS^Miui^.  ''Along  with  us."  Supply  noSiscum, — Recepit  ad  teae,  &c. 
"  She  drew  the  aged  monarch  unto  her,  and  placed  him  on  a  sacred 
seat,"  i.  e.  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

526.  Pyrrhi  de  ccede,  "  From  the  slaughtering  hand  of  Pyrrhus." 
— 528.  Portidbm  longis,  "  Through  the  long  galleries." —  Vacua  atria 
hutrat,  &.C,  "  Traverses  the  deserted  halls." —  Vacua.  A  well-selected 
and  touching  expression,  as  referring  to  the  complete  dispersion  of  the 
Trojans. — 629.  Infetto  vulnere,  "With  weapon  ready  (again)  to 
strike."  Literally,  ^  with  hostile  wound."— 630.  Premit,  **  Is  in  the 
act  of  transfixing  him  with  his  spear."     Literally,  "  presses  on  him." 

531.  Ante  oculoe  evatitf  &c.  "  He  came  before  the  eyes  and  the 
presence  of  his  parents." — 532.  Concidit,  Pulites  fell  exhausted  by 
the  previous  wound  which  he  had  received. — 533.  Quamquam  in  medi&y 
&c.,  i.  e.  although  instant  death  impends  over  him. 

537.  PertUvant  grates  dignas,  **  Make  thee  a  fit  requital."— 538. 
Coram  cernere.  **  To  see  with  my  own  eyes."  More  literally,  "  openly 
to  behold."  The  expression /rou^i  me  cernere  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Greek  idiom  for  fedAi  vt  ego  cemerem, — 639.  Et  paitrios  foBd&sti,  &c. 
"  And  hast  defiled  with  his  death  a  father's  sight"  A  dead  body 
was  always  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  a  polluting  effect  on  those 
who  were  near  it,  or  touched  it.  The  poet,  by  a  beautiful  image, 
makes  the  contamination  extend  to  the  very  look  which  the  parent 
directs  towards  the  corpse  of  his  son. 

540.  At  non  ille,  &c.  "  But  that  Achilles,  from  whom  thou  dost 
lyingly  assert  that  thou  art  sprung,  was  not  such  in  the  case  of 
Priam,  though  a  foe."  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Hector,  betook 
himself  to  the  Grecian  camp,  in  order  to  redeem  his  son  from  the 
hands  of  Achilles.  The  latter  received  him  well,  and  granted  his 
request.— 642.  Erubuit,  Literally,  "  he  blushed  at,"  i.  e.  he  shrunk 
from  the  idea  of  violating  them. 

644.  Senior,  "The  aged  monarch."— iSSwtf  ictu,  "Without  in- 
flicting a  wound." — 645.  Rauco  quod  protinus  cere,  &c.  "  Which  was 
straightway  checked  by  the  hoarse-sounding  brass."  The  spear  of 
the  aged  monarch,  thrown  by  so  feeble  a  hand,  struck  the  boss  of  his 
opponent's  shield,  but  was  checked  in  its- passage  by  the  brazen  plate 
of  the  latter,  and  hung  sticking  in  it  without  having  penetrated  to 
any  depth.  Heyne,  with  Ruaeus  and  the  greater  number  of  com- 
mentators, considers  the  spear  of  Priam  as  hanging,  when  repelled 
by  the  brass,  in  the  leathern  covering  of  his  adversary's  shield.  The 
brightness  of  the  arms  of  Pyrrhus,  however,  before  noticed  by  the 
poet,  when  he  describes  that  hero  as  telis  et  luce  coruscus  akend,  seems 
to  imply  that  his  shield,  which  constituted  so  large  and  so  con- 
^lieuous  a  part  of  his  arms,  was  not  covered ;  and  then  the  words 
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raueo  and  proUnui  (the  former  of  which  intimates  the  ringing  Bomid 
of  the  stricken  brass,  and  the  latter  the  quick  remU  of  the  ineffectual 
spear)  both  make  against  this  notion  of  a  covered  shield,  and  of  the 
weapon's  hanging  in  the  hide  which  was  orer  the  brass.  Yalpy  sug- 
gests that  the  boss  may  have  been  formed  of  folds  of  cloth,  or  any 
other  soft  substance,  laid  on  the  metal  with  which  the  shield  itself 
was  plated  I  Such  a  boss  would  be  a  very  singular  addition  to  a 
shield,  and  of  very  little  valfle  in  dashing  aside  a  foe  in  battle. 

647>  Pyrrhus.  Supply  respondit, — 54S.  lUi  mea  trittia  ffuAa^  &e. 
A  sarcasm.  Tell  him  how  much  his  son  has  fallen  short  of  those 
same  high  qualities  which  thou  hast  just  now  so  highly  commended 
in  the  case  of  the  father. 

652.  ImplieuUque  comam  IcBvd.  **  And  twined  his  left  hand  in  his 
hair."— 553.  Extulil,  *^  Raised  on  high."  Equivalent  to  nutulU. 
Erroneously  rendered  by  some,  "  he  drew  from  its  sheath." 

554.  Hie  exitui  ilium,  &c.  ^  This  termination  of  existence  took  him 
off  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  destiny." — 556.  Tot  populit, 
'*  Unto  so  many  nations."  The  common  form  would  be  populorum. — 
557.  Jacet  inaens  litore  truneut.  See,  According  to  the  legend  here 
followed  by  Virgil,  and  which  Pacuvius  also  is  said  to  have  adopted 
in  one  of  his  tragedies,  the  body  of  Priam  was  dragged  to  the  shore, 
and  there  left  unburied,  and  a  headless  trunk.— 558.  Sine  nomine 
eorput.  The  headless  trunk  could  not  be  recognised,  and,  conse- 
quently, named. 

559.  At  me  turn  primum,  &c.  The  poet  now  returns  from  the 
episode  of  the  fall  of  Troy  to  the  main  object  of  his  poem,  the  de- 
parture of  iEneas  from  his  native  land. — 560.  Subiit,  **  Occurred  to 
my  thoughts."  Supply  in  mentem,—66l.  jEqucevum,  *^  Of  equal  age 
with  himself."— 562.  Creuta,  CreUsa  was  the  wife  of  ^Eneas^  and 
daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.— 563.  Catua,    "  The  peril." 

664.  Qu<B  oopia,  *<What  numbers."  Copia  in  the  singular  for 
the  plural  copies. — 565.  Deseruere,  "  Had  left  (the  place)."  iEneas, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  still  on  the  palace-roof,  from  which  he 
had  witnessed  the  scene  of  Priam's  death. — Et  corpora  taltu,  &e. 
**  And  had  (either)  flung  their  bodies,  by  a  leap,  to  earth,  ur  had 
yielded  them  exhausted  to  the  flames." 

667.  Jamque  adeo  tuper  unus  tram,  '^  And  thus  now  I  alone  re- 
mained," t.  e,  I  was  now  alone  left.  This  line,  and  all  that  follow  to 
the  588th  inclusive,  are  enclosed  by  many  editors  in  brackets,  on  the 
ground  that  the  verses  in  question  are  not  found  in  the  oldest  and 
best  MSS.  of  Virgil,  and  contain  also  a  sentiment  unworthy  of  a 
hero.  **  That  thev  are  Virgil's  has  not  been,"  observes  Symmons, 
^  and,  from  their  mtrinsic  character,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  they  are  made  essentially  necessary  by  what  imme- 
diately succeeds  in  the  speech  of  Venua  The  tradition  preserved  by 
Servius  is,  that  they  were  omitted  by  Tucca  and  Varius,  on  their 
revision  of  the  JSneid,  as  inconsistent  with  the  account  given  of 
Helen  by  Deiphobus,  in  the  sixth  book,  and  as  unworthy  of  the  hero, 
who  is  represented  in  them  as  about  to  war  upon  a  defenceless 
woman.  Neither  of  these  objections,  however,  is  a  very  strong  one. 
For  why  might  not  Helen,  in  the  beginning  of  tiiis  fatal  night,  Astray 
De'iphobus ;  and  subsequently,  on  not  finding  her  treachery  eotre- 
spond  with  her  hope  of  reconciliation  with  Menelaus,  fly  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Vesta's  temple  t  With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  poet  who  could  make  his  hero  a  paasiTe 
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spectator  of  the  murder  of  his  aged  monarch,  might  very  naturaUy, 
after  that,  represent  him  as  about  to  slay  a  woman." 

Quum  limina  VesicB,  &c.  *'  When  I  espy  the  daughter  of  Tynda- 
rus,  keeping  closely  within  the  threshold  of  Vesta,  and  lurking  silent 
in  a  secret  place." — 569.  Tyndctrida.  Helen,  called  here,  by  a 
feminine  patronymic,  Tyndarisy  because  the  daughter  of  Leda,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Tyndarus. — 570.  Erranti,  pcusimque,  &c.  "  To  me 
as  I  wander  along,  and  direct  my  look  towards  all  surrounding 
objects."  Ouncta,  as  denoting  union  or  aggregation,  and  as  therefoi*e 
more  intensive  in  its  character,  is  employed  here  instead  of  omnioi 
Heyne  makes  ^neas  to  haye  descended  from  the  palace-roof,  but  to 
be  still  wandering  through  the  deserted  palace.  It  would  rather 
appear  that  he  had  by  this  time  left  the  palace,  but  was  still  on  the 
high  ground  of  the  citadel,  where  the  temple  of  Vesta  stood.  Com- 
pai*e  line  632. 

571.  Ilia  sibi  infeitos,  &c.  The  order  is  as  follows  :  Ilia,  eommunvs 
Erinya  Trcjce  et  patrias,  proBmetuem  Teucrae,  infeatos  nbi  ob  evena  Per- 
gama,  &c.,  abdiderat  seae. — 573.  Prcemetueru.  ^'  Fearing  in  anticipa- 
tion," t.  e.  anticipating,  in  her  fears,  the  vengeance  of.— 574.  Invisa, 
*^  A  hateful  object."  Heyne  and  others  translate  invisa  *'  unseen,"  or 
"screened  from  the  view."  This,  however,  wants  spirit.  Voss  con- 
nects it  with  aris,  ^  an  object  of  loathing  unto  the  yery  altar,"  "  und 
toss,  den  AU'dren  ein  Abscheu" 

575.  Exarsere  ignes  animo,  "The  fires  (of  indignation)  blazed 
forth  in  my  soul." — 576.  Et  Keleratas  sumere  pcenas.  "  And  to  inflict 
the  vengeance  which  her  guilt  deserved."  Wunderlich  makes  acele- 
raku  poenas  equivalent  to  pcenas  sceleris. 

577.  Scilicet  here  expresses  bitter  irony.  "  Forsooth." — Patriasque 
Myeenas.  **  And  her  native  Mycense,"  i.  e.  her  native  land  of  Greece. 
Mycenae  is  figuratively  used  for  Grceciam,  Any  particular  reference 
to  the  city  of  Mycense  itself  would  be  wrong,  since  the  native  place  of 
Helen  was  Sparta. — 578.  Partoque  ibit  regina  trinmpho.  "  And  move 
along  as  a  queen,  a  triumph  having  been  obtained."  Ibit  equivalent 
to  inceda,  or  ingredietur  in  Grceciam  urbem, 

579.  Conjugium,  "  Her  husband,"  i.  e.  Menelaus.  Put  for  eon- 
jugem. — Patres.  For  parentea.  There  are  several  complaints  against 
this  line  made  by  the  commentators  :  one  of  which  is,  that  it  would' 
be  impossible  for  Helen  to  see  her  parents,  because  Jove  was  her 
immortal  sire,  while  Leda  and  Tyndarus  were  both  by  this  time 
numbered  with  the  dead.  Wagner,  therefore,  excludes  the  line  as 
spurious  from  the  text.  It  may  be  urged  in  defence  of  it,  however, 
that  JSneas  speaks  generally,  and  under  sti*ong  excitement.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  more  minute  parts  of  Helen's  history  would 
change  the  hero  into  a  mythologist. — 580.  PhrygOe  minietris.  "  By 
Trojan  attendants,"  t.  e,  Trojan  captives  assigned  to  her  as  slaves. 

581.  Occiderit  ferro  Priamus.  **  Shall  Priam  have  fallen  by  the 
sword." — 583.  Non  ita.  "  It  shall  not  be  so." — Nullum  memorabile 
nomenj  i,  e.  no  glory.— 584.  Victoria.  "  Such  a  victory." — 585.  Ex- 
i^inxieee  tamen  nefas,  &c.  "  Yet  shall  I  be  commended  for  having 
destroyed  an  abandoned  female,  and  exacted  from  her  well-merited 
punishment ;  and  it  will  delight  me  to  have  sated  my  bosom  with 
the  burning  desire  of  vengeance,  and  t6  have  rendered  full  atone- 
ment (in  her)  to  the  ashes  of  my  countrymen." — Nefas  for  nefariam 
fem%nam,'^bVJ.  Ultricia  flavmce.  The  genitive  after  explesae  a  verb 
of  plenty. 

K 
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568.  JaOabawi.  ^l  wis  rapidly  reyolv]ng.''-*F«rv&ar.  *<  Was 
getting  harried  away/'  «.  «.  from  all  self-oontroL — Qmim  mUu,  &e. 
**  When  my  benign  mother,  having  confessed  herself  the  goddeBS, 
presented  herself  unto  me,"  &c. — 6tf2.  Prekauum.    Supply  ue, 

504.  (^is  indomUat,  &c.  **  What  so  great  eaose  of  resentment 
arouses  (this)  ungovernable  wrath." — 605.  Aut  quonam  notbri,  &.c. 
**  Or  whither  hath  thy  regard  for  ns  departed  t*'  Literally,  "  gone 
for  thee."  There  appears  to  be  some  reference  in  this  to  the  aged 
Anchises,  beloved  in  earlier  days  by  V^aos,  and  whom  her  son  is 
now  abandoning,  instead  of  showing  regard  for  his  goddess  parent  by 
rescuing  his  father  from  barm. — 607>  Supcret  eonjuxne  Onu$a. 
«  Whether  thy  wife  Creiisa  still  survive." 

590.  Et  ni  mea  cura  r€tiakU,  &c.  **  And  whom,  nnless  my  care  op- 
pose, (as  oppose  it  does,)  the  flames  will  by  this  time  have  swept 
away  (with  them),  and  the  hostile  sword  have  drunk  (their  Mood)." 
Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  the  present  tense  in  retiitat,  indicating 
an  action  still  going  on.  The  gnardian  eare  of  Venus  is  oontinoally 
interposing  to  save,  and  the  fliunes  and  hostile  sword  are  as  con- 
tinnally  attempting  to  destroy.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  say,  with 
some  commentators,  that  retUtatf  tulerint,  and  haiuerUy  are  for  re- 
MUissa,  tulissentf  and  haunttet, 

601.  Non  tiU  Tyndaridii,  &c.  Troy  falls  by  the  stem  decree 
of  fate,  and  Helen  and  Paris  are  bnt  the  intermediate  agents  in 
affecting  its  downfall. 

604.  Quof  nunc  obdueta,  &.c.  **  Which,  now  drawn  over,  renders 
dull  thy  mortal  vision  for  thee  beholding,  and  (all)  humid  spreads 
darkness  around,"  i,  e,  and  with  its  humid  or  mistv  veil  ooneeals 
from  thee  the  movements  of  higher  powers.  The  nwe$  or  '*  cloud  " 
here  meant  is  the  Homeric  i/l^oc,  which  conceals  the  gods  from 
mortal  view,  and  by  which  they  at  times  rescue  their  favourites  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  when  about  to  fall  before  some  overpowering  foe. 
— 606.  Tu  ne  qua  parentis,  &c.  **  Do  thou,  (therefore),  fear  not  any 
commands  of  thy  parent,"  i.  e.  of  me  thy  parent  These  commands 
are  given  at  line  619.  Heyne  finds  fault  with  the  present  verse.  He 
regards  the  words  tu  ne  qua,  &c.,  as  **parum  commode  interpoeUa.*^ 
Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains,  very  correctly,  that  they 
assign  the  reason  why  Veuus  removes  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  her 
son,  namely,  in  order  that  he  may  trust  in  her  and  obey  her  com« 
mands  ;  and  that  the  passage  in  a  prose  form  would  run  as  follows  : 
OfO,  ne  forte  mairujuna  timeae,  omnem  nubem  eripiam,  &c.  He  there- 
fore places  a  colon  after  eripiamf  instead  of  the  semicolon  of  the 
common  text. 

608.  DUjectae  mole$,  &o.  **  Massive  fragments  scattered  about, 
and  stones  torn  away  from  stones." — MoUt,  «.  e,  vast  fragments  of 
masonry  originally  belt»nging  to  the  walls  and  stately  edifices  of 
Troy.  ~  600.  Mixtoque  undantem,  &c.  "  And  waving  smoke  with 
intermingled  dust."  A  graphic  description  of  the  overthrow  of  a 
city,  which  is  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  partly  levelled  to  the  ground. 
— 610.  Neptunut.  Virgil  here  imitates  the  passage  in  Homer,  where 
Neptune  and  Apollo  are  represented  as  destroying  the  rampMtrt  of 
the  Greeks.  {II.  xii.  \^,  seqq,)  In  this  passage,  and  in  what  imme- 
diately follows,  the  deities  most  hostile  to  the  Trojans  are  enume- 
rated ;  namely,  Neptane,  Juno,  and  Minerva. 

612.  Hie.  Puintiug  to  another  quarter.— /ano  ScdfOi  BcnimrnafAe. 
"  Juno,  most  impLicable,  occupies  foremost  the  Scssan  gates."    Jnn^i 
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in  advance  of  the  rest,  takes  her  station  at  the  Sesean  gate. — The 
ScsBan  gate  faced  the  sea  and  the  encampment  of  the  Greeks.  Hence 
most  frequent  mention  is  made  of  it  by  the  poets.  It  was,  moreover, 
the  gate  through  which  the  Greeks  entered  the  city.  Troy  had  five 
other  gates. — 613.  Socium  MfiMn,  '*  Her  confedei»te  band,"  i.  e,  the 
Greeks. — Ferro  aoeinota,  "Girt  with  the  steel."  So  Voss:  **um- 
gurtet  mit  Stahl." 

616.  Bespioe,  "  Mark  well."  Retpido  indicates  more  here  than 
the  common  adspkio.  It  implies,  also,  attende  €t  eoruidera. — 616. 
Nimbo  eftUgenSf  &c.  **  Refulgent  to  the  view  with  her  (gleaming) 
tempest-cloud,  and  cruel  Gorgon."  Most  commentators  make  ntm- 
bu8  signify  here  *'  a  bright  cloud."  This,  however,  is  erroneous.  A 
bright  cluud  would  indicate  a  propitious  deity,  whereas  a  dark  and 
stormy  cloud  denotes  an  angry  one.  The  nimhut  is  a  dark,  storm- 
cloud,  surrounding  the  form  of  the  hostile  Minerva,  and  rendered 
fearfully  gleaming,  along  with  the  person  of  the  goddess,  by  the  fires 
of  Troy. — Gorgone  $cetd.  Alluding  to  the  eegis  of  Minerva,  on  which 
was  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 

617.  Ip»e  Pater.  **  Father  Jove  himself."  Jupiter  was  not  per- 
sonally hostile  to  the  Trojans,  but  he  was  compelled  to  obey  the 
decree  of  fate. — 618.  In  I)ardana  arma,  i.  e,  against  those  of  the  Tro- 
jans who  still  resisted.  Literally,  **  against  the  Trojan  arms."— 619. 
Eripe  fugam.  **  Snatch  a  hasty  flight." — Labori,  Alluding  to  his 
exertions  in  the  fight. — 620.  Abero.     Supply  a  te. 

622.  Diroe  fades.  ^  Appalling  forms." — 623.  Numina  magna  de4m, 
"  The  mighty  divinities  of  the  gods,"  i.  e.  the  mighty  gods. — The 
dirof  fades  and  the  numina  magna  are  in  strictness  to  be  blended,  and 
indicate,  in  fact,  the  same  objects,  the  appalling  forms  of  tlie  greater 
divinities. 

624.  Conndere  in  ignes.  "To  sink  amid  the  flames."— 625.  Nep- 
tunia.  Troy  is  called  "Neptunian,"  because  its  walls  were  built  by 
Neptune  in  conjunction  with  Apollo.~626.  Ao  vduti,  &c.  Construe 
as  follows :  Ac  wluti  quum  agncclce,  in  tummis  mont\bu8^  certatim 
instant  eruere  antiqtMm  ornum,  aodaam  ferro  crebrisque  bipennibut. 
No  apodosis,  it  will  be  perceived,  follows  here,  yet  one  may  easily 
be  supplied  by  the  mind.  Troy  seemed  to  fall,  just  as  an  aged  tree 
yields  to  the  frequent  blows  of  the  axe  on  the  lofty  mountains. — 
Ornum.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  comparison  lies  in  this  single 
term.  The  ancient  and  time-honoured  city  of  Troy  is  likened  to 
the  aged  tree  that  has  for  many  a  year  withstood  the  blast  upon  the 
mountains. 

627.  Ferro  acdsam,  &c.  "  Cut  into  by  the  steel,  and  frequent  (strokes 
of)  axes."— 628.  Instant  eruere  certatim.  "  Vying  with  each  other, 
press  on  to  overthrow." — Ilia  usque  minatur,  &c.  "  It  keeps  con- 
tinually threatening,  and,  trembling  in  its  foliage,  nods  with  shaken 
top." — 629.  Comam.  The  foliage  of  the  tree  is  beautifully  likened  to  the 
locks  on  the  human  head. — Concusso  vertice.  Because  the  shaking  of 
the  tree  under  the  frequent  blows  is  most  perceptible  at  tlie  top. — 
630.  Supremum  congemuit,  &c.  "It  hath  groaned  deeply  its  last,  and, 
torn  away  from  the  mountain-tops,  hath  dragged  ruin  along  with  it." 
By  ruinam  is  here  meant  other  trees,  as  welias  earth,  shrubs,  stones, 
&.C.,  which  it  has  carried  along  with  it  in  its  fall. 

632.  Desoendo.  "I  descend  (from  the  citadel),"  i,  e.  from  the 
height  on  which  the  citadel,  palace,  and  other  buildings  stood.  Con- 
Bolt  note  on  line  570. — Dvtcenlte  deo.    *'  The  goddess  being  my  guide." 

R2 
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Literally^  "leading  me  onward."  Deus  is  here  equivalent  to  the 
Oreek  r)  9i6s,  and  takes  the  place  of  dea.  The  use  of  diOQ  for  Bid  is 
frequent  among  the  Greek  tragic  writers. — 633.  Expedior.  **  I  make 
my  way  in  safety."  Literally,  **  I  am  extricated,"  t.  e.  from  every 
duager. — Flamnus,  Heyne  objects  to  thb  repetition  otflammce,  after 
Jtammam  in  the  previous  line,  and  thinks  that  Virgil  would  have  cor- 
rected it  on  a  revision  of  the  ^neid.  But  it  is,  in  reality,  intenti9nal 
(in  the  part  of  the  poet,  torfiammcB  stands  opposed  to  flamtnamf  just 
as  tda  does  to  hosUs, 

634.  Perventum,  **  I  was  come."  Supply  est  a  me  or  mihi, — 635. 
ToUere,  «To  take  up  and  bear."— 637.  Aimegat  exctsA,  Ac.  «  Refuses 
to  prolong  existence  and  undergo  exile  now  that  Troy  is  destroyed." 
638.  Qui&iu  integer  cni  ianguis,  A.c.  **  Whose  blood  is  full  of  youthful 
vigour,"  Literally,  **  vigorous  in  respect  of  (i.  e,  by  reason  of)  your 
age,"  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek. — 639.  Solidceque  tuo  staid  rAore, 
Need  not  assistance  from  others  as  mine  do. — 640.  Vos  agitaUfugam, 
^  Do  ye  make  arrangements  for  flight."  With  agittUe  supply  animo. 
Literally,  **  deliberate  upon,"  ^  think  of."  This  is  the  explanation  of 
Biirmann  and  Heyne. 

641.  Ducere.  **  To  prolong."  Tor  produoen,—642.  Has  sedes,  i.  e. 
Troy. — Satis  una  superque,  Sec.  "  Enough,  and  more  than  enough  (is 
it,  that)  I  have  beheld  one  sacking,  and  have  survived  a  captured 
city."  Alluding  to  the  captore  and  sack  of  Troy  by  Hercules,  in  the 
reign  of  Laomedon. 

.  644.  Sic,  0  sio  positum,  See,  ^Do  ye  depart,  having  taken  a 
last  leave  of  my  body,  thus,  0  thus  laid  out  (for  the  tomb)."  Wo 
have  placed  the  comma  after  the  first  sic,  thus  connecting  the  inter- 
jection with  the  second,  which  makes  a  more  emphatic  reading.— > 
Positum.  Anchises  appears  to  have  thrown  himself  on  the  ground, 
in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  to  have  compared  his  body,  while  in  this 
posture,  to  a  corpse  already  laid  out,  and  prepared  for  the  funeral 
pile. — Affati,  Literally,  "  having  addressed,"  t.  e.  for  the  last  time. 
The  relatives  bade  farewell  to  a  corpse  by  thrice  repeating  the  word, 
VaU!  "farewell." 

646.  Manu.  "By  some  hand."  Wagner  translates,  "by  my  own 
hand."  We  have  preferred,  however,  the  simpler  interpretation  of 
Heyne. — Miser^itur  hostis,  &c.  "  The  foe  will  pity  me,  and  will  seek 
my  Sfioiis."  Anchises  means  that  he  will  die  by  the  hand  of  some  one 
of  the  enemy,  who  will  slay  him  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  obtain  his  spoils. — 646.  FacUis  jactura 
sepuicri,  "  The  loss  of  a  tomb  is  easy  (to  endure)."  His  corpse  will 
be  left  unburied  by  the  foe,  but  this  will  be  a  matter  comparatively 
trivial.  The  loss  of  a  tomb,  however,  was  in  general  regarded  as  a 
most  dreadful  calamity. 

647.  InutUis.  **  Useless  to  my  fellow-men."  He  was  enfeebled  by 
age,  and  crippled,  moreover,  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove. — ^imof 
demoror,  "  I  delay  the  passing  yesus,**  i,  e.  I  drag  out  existence. 
He  compares  himself  figuratively  to  one  who,  in  his  enfeebled  and 
crippled  state  seems  actually  to  retard  the  years  of  his  existence  as 
they  roll  on. — G49.  Fulminis  afflamt  ventis,  &c.  **  Breathed  on  me  with 
the  blasts  of  his  thunder,  and  touched  me  with  the  fire  (of  the  skies)," 
i.  e.  blasted  me  with  his  thunderbolt.  Anchises,  according  to  tiie 
Greek  poets,  was  struck  with  thunder  by  Jupiter,  for  having  divulged 
his  intimacy  with  Venus.  This  left  him,  not  blind,  as  some  maintain 
(compare  line  734),  but  enfeebled  and  crippled. 
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50.  FixuB,  '<FixedmhiBre8olve.''---66].  .^fwftleiorimif.  For^^ 
Mrimas,    **  Bunt  into  tears  and  begged."    Equivalent  to  mtiUi». 

laorimis  oravimuf. — 652.  Vertere.  "  To  ruin."  Put  for  ewriere. — 
.  Fatoque  urgnenti  inioanbere,  *^  And  to  hasten  the  doom  that  was 
ing  on  to  overwhelm  them." — 654.  Inoeptoque  et  tedUnu,  &c. 
nd  remains  stedfast  in  his  resolve,  and  in  the  same  position  as- 
)re." — Itdem,    Contracted  for  iitdem. 

55.  Bumu  in  arma  feror,  *'  Again  I  fly  to  arms."  Compare 
9  671,  672.-656.  Quod  contUium,  ''What  expedient."— 657. 
irre  pedem.  Equivalent  to  diteedere. — 658.  Tantum  nefat,  *'So. 
lallowed  an  idea." — 660.  Et  tedet  hoc  animo.  '*  And  this  resolution 
lains  fixed  in  thy  bosom."— 661.  ItU  Uto.  **  For  that  death  which . 
u  covetest."  Observe  the  foi*ce  of  uie  as  referring  to  the  person 
ken  to.-<662.  Jamqne  aderit,  &c.  ^  Pyrrhus  will  even  soon  be 
e."— 663.  Qui  obtruneat.  «  Who  butehers." 
64.  Hoeentt,  quod,  f  Was  it  for  this  that"  Literally,  '<  was  it 
\  on  account  of  which."  Quod  the  accusative,  governed  by  ob 
[erstood. — 665.  Eryfii.    ^  Thou  dost  rescue  me  from  dangers," 

thou  bast  brought  me  here  in  safety  through  so  many  perils, 
terve  the  beautiful  use  of  the  present  tense.  The  hero  wanders . 
k  in  thought  to  the  scenes  through  which  he  has  just  passed,  and 
cies  that  his  goddess  mother  is  still  shieldiug  him  from  harm. 
\tedm  in  peneiralHnu,  ^  Amid  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  home." 
166.  Juxta,  "  By  their  side." — 668.  Arma,  On  his  return  home, 
leas  may  be  supposed  to  have  disarmed  himself. — 668.  Vocat  lux 
ma  victot,  ^  Their  last  hour  now  calls  upon  the  vanquished." 
iiivalent  to  manet  no9  mart,  or  moriendum  est,  but  far  more  power- 
y  expressed. 

i69.  SiniU  itutaurata  remtam  prcelia.  ^Suffer  me  to  revisit  and< 
ew  tiie  conflicts  (in  which  I  have  already  en««ed)." — 670.  i^Ttfii- 
m,    A  strong  negation  for  nuUo  modo, — 673.  ^ce  autem.   **  When 

"—674.  Hcerebat,    «  Kept  clinging  to  ihGm,»—Tendebat,    «  Held 

It 

175.  Periturus,  «*  Resolved  to  perish."— 676.  Expertwt,  «  Having 
:ed  their  efficacy."— 678.  (hnjux  quondam  iua  dicta,  **  Once  called 
ir  wife."  Whom  you  once  regarded  as  your  wife,  but  now  aban- 
i  to  the  foe. 

»80.  Monttrum,  "A  prodigy."— 681.  Manu»  inter  mosstorumque, 
.  "  Amid  the  embraces  and  parting  words  of  his  sorrowing  pa- 
ts," i,  e,  while  his  sorrowing  parents  held  him  in  their  fond  em- 
.ce,  and  were  bidding  a  last  farewell  to  each  other.  We  have 
de  ora  here,  with  Thiel,  equivalent  to  aermonet.  Most  commenta- 
3,  however,  explain  it  by  oculos, — 682.  Eeoe  Uvis  tummo,  &c.  '*  Lo  ! 
m  the  very  top  of  the  head  of  lulus,  a  light,  tuft-like  flame  seemed 
pour  forth  bright  coruscations,  and  this  flame,  harmless  in  its 
eh,  to  lick  his  soft  locks  and  feed  around  his  temples." — Apex  and 
nma  are  synonymous  here. 

)85.  Trepidare,  the  historical  infinitive  for  trepidabant, — Flagran- 
.  «  Seemingly  blazing."— 686.  FoiOUmt,  Fut  for  fonte,  and  this 
aqu&.—4i98.  Palmat.    Consult  note,  i.  93. 

i90.  Hoe  tantum,  <*  This  only  do  I  entreat  of  thee."— 691.  Atque 
9  ominafirma.  *'  And  confirm  these  omens,"  i.  e,  put  the  stamp  of 
ith  upon  them,  by  giving  us  some  sign  clearly  expressive  of  thy 
L— 693.  Intonwt  latmm,  **  It  thundered  on  the  left."  This  was 
ood  omen.  Compare  the  remark  of  Minelli :  <<  Qucb  envn  ncbit  lana, 
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«  delt  deaira  jmrveniuni.^'^Per  vmbnu,  ^Throngh  the  ahadeB  of 
night."  694.  Faeem  ducem.  ^  Drawing  after  it  a  gleaming  train.*' 
—697.  Twm  longo  limiU,  &o.  ^  Then  the  indented  path  gives  forth 
light  in  lengthened  course."  SuUnta  is  literallj  ''  the  furrow  "  traced 
by  the  star  in  the  8ky.>-699.  VietWy  i. «.  prevailed' on,  convinced 
by  these  signs. — 8e  toUU  ad  aura»,  '*  Raises  himself  erect,"  i. «.  from 
the  ground,  on  which  he  had  been  lying. 

701.  Nulla  mora  td.  Supply  in  me. — 702.  Senate  d<mmm,  i,  e, 
preserve  my  family,  &c.  this  is  all  that  I  ask.— 703.  Veetrum 
hoc  avgurinm,  &c.  *'Thi8  omen  is  yours,  and  Troy  is  now  under 
your  protection,"  i.  e,  this  crowning  omen  comes  clearly  from  you, 
and  what  remains  of  Troy  is  noW  taken  into  your  heavenly  care. 
Another  Troy  will  therefore  soon  ansa  Anchises  skilled  in  augury, 
inferred,  from  the  tufted  flame  on  the  head  of  Inius,  that  the  latter 
was  destined  to  prove  a  great  light  unto  Trojan  affairs,  and  to  reign 
in  another  land.  -  The  peal  of  thunder  oonjlrms  him  in  his  belief, 
and  he  now  exclaims  that  Troy  is  under  the  protection  of  Heaven. 

706.  Et  jam  per  moemOf  &c.  **  And  now  throughout  the  city  the 
roar  of  the  flames  is  becoming  more  and  more  distinctly  heard.  Ob- 
serve the  force  of  the  present  in  auditur,  and  of  the  plural  in  inoendia, 
—707.  Imponere,  **  Place  thj'self  upon."  Literally,  **  be  thou  placed 
upon."  Present  imperative  passive,  and  equivalent  to  mpane  te, — 
7O8.  Ipite  aiUnbo  kumerU,  **1  myself  will  go  under  thee  with  my 
shoulders,"  i.  e.  I  will  bear  thee  on  my  own  shoulders. — Neo  me  labor 
itte  gravabU.  **  Nor  will  that  burden  oppress  me."  There  is  some- 
thing very  beautiful  iu  the^  empbyment  of  the  pronoun  iMe,  but 
which  cannot  very  well  be  coiiveyed  in  a  direct  translation,  ^  nor 
will  that  burden  oppress  me,  tinee  U  it  thou  whom  I  shall  be 
bearing." 

709.  Quo  ret  eumque  eadent.  "  In  whatever  way  thmgs  shall  fall 
out,"  t.  e.  whatever  may  be  our  lot  Quo  is  separated  from  eumfue 
by  Tmesis. — 71 1>  SU  comet  miki,  i.  e,  take  me  by  the  hand. — Et 
huge  tervet  wstigia  conjux,  ''And  let  my  wife  mark  our  footsteps 
at  some  distance,"  i.  «.  follow  at  some  distance.  CreUsa  is  di- 
rected to  follow  at  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  party,  and  the 
domestics  are  sent  off  in  different  directions,  lest  so  large  a  number 
of  persons  keeping  together  might  lead  to  discovery  on  the  part  of 
the  foe. 

712.  Qua  dioam,  anmit,  &c.  ''Attend  to  what  I  am  going  ta 
say."  Literally,  ''turn  yourselves  in  your  minds  to  those  things 
which  I  (thall  say  :"  tertite  vosmetipsos  in  vettrit  animit  ad  ea  quw 
d'team, — 713.  Eti  ufi)e  egrettit,  &c.  ''There  is  to  those  who  have 
gone  out  from  the  city  a  rising  ground,  and  an  ancient  temple  of 
deserted  Ceres,"  i.  e,  an  old  temple  of  Ceres  which  has  been  leffc 
deserted  during  the  siege.  Some  make  deterta  mean  "  bereft  of  her 
daughter  Proserpina."  This,  however,  is  too  far-fetched.  Others  see 
in  it  an  allusion  to  the  temple's  being  without  a  priest,  Polypfaostes, 
who  had  filled  that  station,  having  been  slain  in  the  course  of  the 
war.  (jEn.  vi.  481.)  We  have  given,  however,  what  seems  the  most 
natural  interpretation. 

716.  Hanc  ex  diterto,  &c.  "  To  this  one  place  we  will  all  come 
from  different  directions."  More  closely,  "  (each)  from  a  different 
quarter."  With  diterto  supply  Uutere  or  loco,^7\8,  Bdlo  e  tanto  du 
pretsum.  "  Having  just  come  from  the  midst  of  so  great  a  conflict." — 
719.  Flumine  mco.    *'In  some  running  stream."     Nuthiug  sacred 
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eoold  be  touched,  no  saerifiee  offered,  without  purification  by  wash- 
ing in  some  flowing  water ;  but  particularly  tnis  must  be  observed 
by  a  person  polluted  by  blood. 

721.  Xoftw  humerot,  &e.  ^I  am  covered  over  as  to  my  broad 
shoulders  and  sUx^ing  neck  with  the  hide  of  a  tawny  lion,  and  I 
bend  to  receive  my  burden.*' 

725.  Per  opaoa  loeorum,  A  Graecism  for  per  opaea  loco. — 726. 
Qtiem  dttduniy  &c.  **  Whom  but  a  moment  before  no  weapons  hurled 
by  the  foe  alarmed,  nor  any  Greeks  gathered  together  from  the 
adverse  host." — Adwno  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii,  Wunderlich 
insists  that  glcmereUi  ex  <ngmine  cannot  be  joined  in  construction,  and 
he  accordingly  makes  glomerati  equivalent  to  denn,  and  ex  adverw 
agmine  to  itantet  in  aeie  adversA.  This,  however,  is  far  from  correct. 
I^he  expression  ^onterati  Graii  refers  merely  to  parties  of  Greeks 
breaking  off  'at  different  times  from  the  main  body,  which  last 
itself  was  continually  in  motion ;  such  being,  as  is  well  known,  the 
force  of  agmen, 

730.  Omnemqtte  ^nd^r.  See,  "  And  seemed  to  have  accomplished  in 
safety  my  whole  i-outo  (through  the  city)."  So  Wagner.  We  have 
retained  the  reading  of  the  ordinary  text,  viam.  Heyne,  however, 
adopts  in  its  stead  i»«0ni,  the  conjectural  emendation  of  Markland, 
giving  it  the  meaning  of  ^pervcudum^*  or  **  fortunam.*"  This  cannot 
be  allowed,  since,  if  we  read  moem,  correct  Latinity  will  require  that 
ewuiime  be  clmnged  to  etitatse.  Compare  line  443  :  *'  Nee  ullas  vita- 
vitte  meet  Danaum." 

738.  Proepieieng,  **  Looking  forth  into  the  dibtance."  Being  raised 
on  the  8houldei*s  of  iBneas,  he  could  see  farther  before  him. — 734. 
Ardentet  elypeoe,  &c.  *'  I  discern  their  blazing  shields  and  arms  of 
gleaming  brass."  Ardentet  and  mioantia  refer  to  the  reflected  light 
of  the  confiagration. 

735.  Hio  mUd  netcio  quod,  &c.  **  Here,  I  know  not  what  adverse 
power  robbed  me,  trembling  with  alarm,  of  my  already  bewildered 
mind,"  i.  «.  deprived  me,  already  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  alarm, 
of  all  calm  reflection. — 736.  Namqus,  ama  oumi,  &c.  <'  For  while 
in  rapid  course  I  pursue  routes  remote  from  the  usual  path,  and 
quit  the  known  direction  of  the  road." — 738.  Heu,  mieero  eonjux,  &c. 
Construe  as  follows  :  Heu,  incertum  (ed)  cot^uxne  Creusa  erepta  mieero 
fato,  ntbdUU,  errapitne  vi&,  &c.  Heyne  supplies  mihi  with  mitero, 
and  joins  fato  in  construction  with  eubitUity  &c.,  which  is  extremely 
harsh.— 739.  Subttitit,  "  Stopped  by  the  way."— 740.  Pott,  «  There- 
after." 

741.  Nee  print  amtMam,  &c.  '<Nor  did  I  observe  that  she  was 
lost,  and  direct  my  thoughts  towards  her."  More  literally,  ^  bend 
back  my  thoughts."— 744.  Una  defuity  et  oomitet,  &e,  «  She  alone 
was  wanting,  and  (in  leaving  us)  had  escaped  the  notice  of  her 
companions,  and  son,  and  husband."  Wagner  very  correctly  re- 
marks, that  the  idea  of  abandonment  is  to  be  implied  from  defuity 
and  that  fefeUit  is  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  ikaOiv  dn-oXi- 
TTOvaa. 

745.  Ament,  "  Driven  to  distraction." — Deorumque,  Weicherty 
in  order  to  avoid  the  hypermeter,  reads  Deumque,  Virgil,  however, 
appears  purposely  to  have  employed  the  hypermeter  here,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  unpleasant  sound  produced  by  the  four  times  repeated 
syllable  umque,  namely,  nat«m^«,  v'lmmque,  hominum^^,  deum^v^. — 
746.  Cruddtut,  i,  e,  more  cruelly  affecting. — 760.  Stat  catut  renovart 
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omna.  "  My  resolution  stands  fixed  to  encounter  anew  every  risk." 
Literally,  "to  renew  all  risks." — Reverii.  "To  retrace  my  steps." 
761  .^CapiU  objectare,    **  To  expose  my  life." 

752.  ObBCuraque  limina  portcBy  i,  0.  the  threshold  obscured  by  the 
gloom  of  night,  and  therefore  more  screened  from  observation  than 
another  entrance  would  have  been. — 7^3.  Qua  gresnun  extuUram, 
**  By  which  I  had  gone  forth. — 7^4.  Lmmine  ludro  equivalent  merely 
to  cireunupuno. 

756.  Bi  forte  pedemy  &c,  **  If  perchance,  if  perchance,  she  might 
have  betaken  herself  thither."  The  repetition  of  si  forte  well  repre- 
sents the  mixed  hopes  and  fears  of  ^neas. — 759.  ExtuperatU  flammofy 
&c  "  The  flames  gain  the  mastery  ;  the  tide  of  fire  raises  to  the 
skies." 

760.  Prooedo  ad  Priami  sedes,  &c.  Finding  his  own  abode  wrapped 
in  flames,  and  discovering  no  traces  of  Creiiaa,  ^neas  now  hastens 
to  the  citadel,  and  to  the  palace  of  Priam,  hoping  to  find  her  there, 
near  her  father's  ruined  home. — 761.  Porticibut  taeuuy  Junonis  asylo, 
"  In  the  deserted  porticos,  in  the  asylum  of  Juno,"  i.  e.  in  the  de- 
serted porticos  of  the  temple  of  Juno.  The  porticos  are  called 
**  vacuisy"  because  deserted  by  their  usual  occupants. — Junonis  aayU>, 
There  was,  according  to  the  poet,  a  temple  of  Juno  on  the  high 
ground  of  the  citadel,  which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  asylum^  or 
place  of  refuge  for  criminals. 

762.  Phosnix,  The  friend  and  preceptor  of  Achilles. — 764.  Men- 
tceque  deorum.  **  And  the  tables  of  the  gods."  Cerda  thinks  that 
these  were  tripods,  from  which  oracles  were  given.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  tables  of  solid  gold  or  silver  are  intended,  on 
which  costly  viands  and  other  oflerings  were  wont  to  be  exhibited. 
The  Romans  had  such  at  their  Lectistemia. — 7^*  ^vro  iolidi.  For 
e  tolido  auro. — 766.  Pueri  et  tnatres.  The  captives,  about  to  be  dragged 
into  slavery. 

768.  Voces  jadtare,  "  To  send  forth  my  voice." — 770.  Ingendnans. 
'<Oft  repeating  (the  name)." — 771.  Teotit  ur6tf.  ''Amid  the  dwellings 
of  the  city." — 773.  Et  notd  major  ima^,  "And  her  image  larger  than 
the  one  known  (in  life),"  ».  e,  larger  than  life,  indicating,  according 
to  Cerda  and  Heyne,  that  she  had  already  become  a  divinity.  Nu- 
merous passages  illustx'ate  this  belief. — 774.  StetirurU.  By  systole, 
to  adopt  the  luiguoge  of  grammarians,  for  atetirunt  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  we  have  here  the  ancient  pronunciation.  (Consult 
Anthonys  Latin  Prosody,  p.  1 27,  note,) 

775.  Turn  sie  affari,  &c.  This  verse  is  said  to  have  been  wanting 
in  the  greater  number  of  MSS.  It  is,  however,  found  in  all  at  the 
present  day. — With  affari  and  demere  we  may  supply  cospit,  although 
it  is  neater  to  make  them  historical  infinitives,  for  the  imperfect. 
Wunderlich  understands  visa  est,  from  the  previous  sentence. — 778* 
JVee  te  eomitem  portare  OreXiaam,  The  reading  of  Wagner.  That  of 
Heyne  is  Nee  te  hino  eomitem  asportare  Creusam,  which  is  the  lection 
jilso  of  the  common  text.  AspoHare  is  altogether  too  prosaic. — 779. 
Ille  regnator.    **  Yon  ruler."     Pointing  to  the  sky. 

780.  Longa  tibi  exUia,  &c.  "  Long  exiles  await  thee,  and  a  wide 
extent  of  sea  is  to  be  ploughed  by  thee."  Supply  sunt.  By  emlia 
are  meant  wanderings  from  his  native  land,  and  hence  the  plural  is 
used.— 781.  Terram  Hesperiam,  Compare  book  i.  line  530. — UbiLydws 
arva,  &c.  The  Tyber  is.  called  Lydian  because  for  a  great  part  of 
its  course  it  washes  Etruria  on  one  side,  aud  tradition  assigned  the 
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origin  o£  Etrurian  dTiliEation  to  a  colony  from  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor; 
782.  Agmine,  A  term  beautifully  deecriptive.  The  banks  of  the 
Btream  keep  its  waters  in  dense  coLwam of  nuunk* — Virum^  "Of  a 
race  of  warriors/'  The  Latin  race  are  meant.  Burmann,  with  very 
little  propriety  or  taste,  joins  opima  virum  in  construction,  "populous," 
"  rich  in  men." — A  grave  objection  is  here  made  by  some  critics, 
i^neas  hears  from  Creiisa  that  he  is  destined  to  settle  in  Hesperia, 
near  the  River  Tiber,  and  yet  in  the  next  book  we  find  him  attempt- 
ing a  settlement  first  in  Thrace  and  afterward  in  Crete.  See  Wagner 
and  Heyne  in  their  editions  of  the  poet. 

784.  Parta  tibi.  "  Have  been  obtained  for  thee,'*  t.  e,  from  the 
fates. — Lacnmoi  diUctcB,  See,  "Banish  thy  tears  for  thy  beloved 
Creiisa."  CreutCB,  the  dative,  is  equivalent  to  propter  Creutam. — 
786.  Aut  Gratis  aervUum  nuUribus  ibo,  &c.  "  Nor  shall  I  go  to  wait 
upon  Grecian  matrons,  I,  a  daughter  of  the  line  of  Dardanus,  and  a 
daughter-in-law  of  the  goddess  Venus."  Literally,  "  nor  shall  I  go 
to  be  a  slave  unto,  &c.  ^IServUum  is  the  supine  after  a  verb  of 
motion. 

788.  Magna  deum  genetrii.  "  The  great  mother  of  the  gods,"  t.  a 
Cybele.  The  poet  implies  that  Ci'eiisa  was  taken  as  a  companion  by 
Cybele,  and  made  a  nymph  in  her  native  land.  In  further  illus- 
tration of  this  passage,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  according  to  a 
legend  given  by  Pausanias  (x.  26),  Creiisa  is  said  to  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  Greeks,  but  to  have  been  rescued  from  them  by 
Cybele  and  Venus. — 789.  NcUi  oommunii,  "  For  our  common  son," 
lulus. 

797.  Invenio  admiraiu.  **  I  find  with  wonder." — 798.  CoUeetam 
exUio  pubem,  "  A  band  collected  for  exile."  Pub£8  must  be  referred 
hack  to  viroSf  that  precedes.  "  It  is  almost  the  same  as  populut, — 
799.  AnimiM  opibusque,  "In  spirit  and  in  resources." — 802.  Du- 
eebat,  "  Was  ushering  in  the  day.**— 803.  Neo  spes  opts  uUa  dabatur. 
"  Nor  was  any  hope  afforded  of  lending  aid  to  my  country.'' — 804. 
Cessi.  "  I  submitted  to  my  lot." — Monies,  The  reading  of  Wagner, 
in  place  of  monUfn,  as  found  in  the  ordinary  text.  The  mountains 
generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy  are  meant,  not  Ida  in  par- 
ticuhir. 


BOOK     THIRD. 


1.  Ees  AsicB.  "The  power  of  Asia,"  i,e.  the  powerful  kingdom 
established  by  the  Trojans  in  Asia.  By  Asia  is  here  meant  what  we 
call  Asia  Minor. — 2.  Immeritam,  "  Undeserving  of  such  a  fate." — 
Ceciditque  superbuvny  &c.  Observe,  in  this  whole  passage,  the  gi*adual 
descent  from  generals  to  particulars :  res  Asice;  Priami  gens;  sut 
perbum  Ilium ;  Neptunia  Troja.  On  Neptunia  Troja,  consult  note  on 
i.  625. 

4.  Dveersa  exsUia^  &c.  "  A  far-distant  place  of  exile."  Diversus 
obtains  this  meaning  from  the  intermediate  one  of  "  very  different," 
or  "  unlike."  Mark  the  force  of  the  plural  in  exsilia, — Desertas  terras. 
The  allusion  is  to  lands  thinly  peopled,  if  peopled  at  all,  wherein  tb^ 
Trojan  colonists  would  find  room  for  their  new  settlement.    Wagner 
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objects  fo  this,  that  Latium  was  by  no  means  a  ^deserta  terra  ;** 
but  he  forgets  that  iEneas  is  merely  speaking  to  Dido  of  a  country 
in  which  he  is  to  settle,  and,  having  no  accurate  knowledge  of  it 
himself,  presumes,  of  course,  that  he  will  find  room  there  for  his 
intended  settlement,  or  else  tlie  gods  would  not  have  determined  to 
send  him  to  it. 

5.  Au^rw  dit4m.  ^  By  prophetic  intimations  from  the  gods." 
These  were  the  declarations  made  to  him,  respecting  his  future  fate, 
by  the  apparition  of  Hector  (^».  ii.  295,  teqq^  ;  the  lambent  flame 
that  played  about  the  temples  of  Ascanius  (ii.  681);  the. course  of 
the  falling  star,  and  the  thunder  on  the  left  (ii.  694)  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
interview  with  the  shade  of  Crettsa. 

Sub  ipsA  Antandro,  *  Under  the  very  walls  of  Antandros."  This 
dty  was  situate  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Alex- 
andra, one  of  the  summits  of  Ida.  Its  vicinity  afforded  an  abundant 
supply  of  timber  for  building  ships.  We  must  suppose  the  city  to 
have  stood,  of  coarse,  on  ground  somewHkt  elevated,  and  hence  the 
force  of  the  preposition  8tt6.— 6.  Et  Phrygice  moniUbus  Idee.  **  And  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain-range  of  Phrygian  Ida."  For  ^  Pkrypio!/* 
consult  note  on  i,  182.— 7-  Sistere,  **  To  settle."  Literally,  « to  place 
(i.  e.  establish)  ourselves."  Supply  noemet, — &  Contrtihimutque  virof. 
**  And  we  draw  together  our  followers." 

8.  Prima  cestas.  ''The  first  days  of  summer."  Equivalent  to 
tBitatis  prima  part.  Troy  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  spring. — 9.  Darefatit  wia,  **  To  give  dur  sails  to  ikefaUs^* 
t.  e.  to  sail  forth  with  Heaven  as  our  guide.  Heyne  makes /aK«  the 
ablative,  and  equivalent  to  propter  deorum  juua  et  tnomia;  and  he 
condemns  the  dative  ae  incorrect  in  point  of  Latinity.  He  manages 
in  this  way  to  spoil  a  very  poetic  idea.  Besides,  if  we  can  say  ida 
dare  wntis,  we  surely  can,  with  equal  correctness,  say  tda  dare/atit, 
—11.  Incdtum,  <<Into  the  deep."  Supply  mare.— 12.  Penatibua  et 
utagnis  dU,  **  The  penates  (of  Troy),  and  the  great  gods  (of  the  na- 
tion)." .The  penates  and  great  gods  must  not  be  confounded  together. 
The  penates  are  the  deities  who  watched  over  Troy  as  over  a  large 
household,  and  had  charge  of  the  public  hearth  of  the  city.  The 
great  gods  are  those  worshipped  by  the  whole  Trojan  race,  as  well 
within  as  without  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  great  gods,  therefore,  were 
always  the  same,  but  the  penates  were  different  in  different'  cities  of 
the  same  land. 

13.  Terra  prooul  wutit,  Ac.  **  At  some  distance  (from  Troy)  a  land 
is  inhabited,  sacred  to  Mars,  with  plains  of  vast  extent."  The 
reference  is  to  Thrace,  a  land  where,  according  to  Homer,  Mars  had 
his  favourite  abode.  [So  Gray,  "  On  Thracia's  hills  the  lord  of  war," 
&c.]—  Vaetit  eampis.  The  allusion  here  is  specially  to  the  Thracian 
Chersonese. — 14.  Acri  Lycurgo.  ''By  the  stem  Lycurgus."  Re  is 
spoken  of  in  fable  as  an  enemy  to  Bacchus,  whom  he  drove  from 
Thrace  and  compelled  to  seek  protection  from  Thetis. — 15.  Hoepitifim 
anttMnm  Troke,  &c.  "A  land  connected  with  Troy  from  early  times 
by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  and  whose  penates  were  in  friendly  league 
with  our  own."  Literally,  "  an  ancient  place  of  hospitality  for  Troy," 
ftd.  The  tie  of  hospitality  was  cemented,  in  ancient  times,  between 
not  only  individuals,  but  whole  communities.  All  strangers,  there- 
fore, coming  from  the  one  nation  would  be  hospitably  received  by 
the  other. — Soeiique  penatet.  Amounting  to  what  we  should  style  a 
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league  offensiTe  and  defenBiye.~16.  Dmn  forttma  Jwt.    ''  While  for- 
tune was  ours.'* 

17-  Meenia  pnma  loco.  '*l  found  my  first  city."  The  Roman 
writers  generally  call  this  place  JEm$^  which  is  the  name  of  a  city  on 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  Bat,  according  to 
Homer  {IL  iv.  620),  .£no8  existed  before  the  Trojan  war.  As 
iEneas  calls  the  inhabitants  of  his  new  city  ^neadce^  the  poet  must 
have  had  in  view  some  such  name  for  the  place  as  ^nea  (Atvcca). 
Of  course  the  settlement  in  question  is  purely  fabulous. 

Fatis  ingressue  iniquis.  **  Having  entered  on  the  work  with  adverse 
fates." — 18.  ^neadcaque  meo  nomeuy  &c.  ^  And  I  form  from  my  own 
name  the  name  ^neadee  (for  its  inhabitants)." 

19.  Dionece  matri.  "  To  my  Dionean  mother,"  t.  e.  Venus.  She 
was,  according  to  Homer,  {IL  y.  370),  the  daughter  of  Dione  and 
Jove.  The  more  common  legend  made  her  to  have  sprung  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea. — Divisque.  Equivalent  to  et  ceteris  deis.  So  the 
welUknown  Greek  form  of  expression,  Zed  cat  OtoL — 20.  AumioUnu. 
«  The  favourers." 

22.  Quo  cornea  wmmo,  &e.  ^  On  the  top  of  which  were  cornel 
twigsy  and  a  myrtle  all  bristled  with  thick-clustering,  spear-like 
shoots."  The  long,  tapering  branches  of  the  tree  are  properly  termed 
hastUia,  **  spears,"  or  **  spear-shaped  ;  but  the  word  has  a  peculiar 
propriety  here,  as  it  alludes  to  the  spears  and  darts  with  which 
Polydorus  had  been  transfixed,  and  which  had  grown  up  into  those 
trees. 

24.  Viridem  tUwum,  ^  The  verdant  wood,"  i.  e,  the  shoots  of  the 
myrtle. — 25.  Ramis  tegerem^  &c  In  sacrifices,  the  altar  was  usually 
slubded  with  garlands  and  boughs.  On  the  present  occasion,  as  the 
sacrifice  was  intended  for  Venus,  the  myrtle,  a  tree  sacred  to  that 
goddess,  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate. 

27.  Nam  qucB  prinM,  &c.  ^  For  drops  of  black  blood  ooze  forth 
from  that  same  tree,  which  is  fii-st  pulled  up  from  the  ground,  its 
roots  being  torn."  The  literal  translation,  following  at  the  same 
time  the  natural  order  of  the  text,  is  as  follows :  **  For  as  to  that 
tree,  which  is  first  pulled  up,  &c.  from  this  ooze  forth  drops  of  black 
blood." — This  prodigy  of  the  bleeding  myrtle,  and  the  bleeding  corse 
of  Polydorus,  has  been  censured  as  too  marvellous  for  the  epic  muse. 

We  may  observe,  however,  in  defence  of  it,  that  it  was  wi-itten  for 
a  people  who  did  not  refuse  their  belief  in  prodigies,  and  in  whose 
histories  they  were  frequently  recorded.  In  the  *^  Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered" we  find  a  bleeding  and  speaking  tree  (x.  41)  ;  and  in  Spen- 
ser's **  Faery  Queen "  a  still  closer  imitation  of  Virgil's  prodigy. 
(B.  i.  c  2,  s.  80,  31.) 

30.  Gelidusqtie  eoUy  &c.  ^  And  my  chilled  blood  curdles  through 
fear."~31.  LenUm  vimcn.    **  The  pliant  shoot." 

34.  Venerabctr,  Ac,  *^J  entreated  in  prayer  the  woodland  nymphs." 
By  the  NymphoB  agrestes  are  here  meant  the  Hamadryads,  who  came 
into  being  with  a  tree,  and  died  with  it.  ^neas,  therefore,  feared 
lest  this  might  be  the  blood  of  one  of  their  number.    So  Servius. 

35.  Gfndivumque  pcUrem,  Mars  is  invoked  as  presiding  deity  of 
the  land  of  Thrace,  for  by  the  onw  Getiea  the  country  of  Thrace  is 
meant.  The  Gretee  were  a  Thracian  race,  allied,  perhaps,  to  the 
Goths  of  a  later  age. — Oradtpum,  Mars  was  called  Gradivus  ;  but 
the  etymology  of  the  appellation  is  altogether  uncertain.  The  latter 
part  of  the  name  resembles  the  Sanscrit  deva,  ^^god." — 36.  lUU 
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.tecundaretU,  8rc.  ''That  they  would  in  mercy  bleas  what  had  been 
seen  by  me,  and  turn  the  omen  to  a  good  account." — RUe.  When 
applied  to  men,  this  adyerb  means  *•  in  due  form,"  or  "  order,"  Ac. ; 
.  but  when  spoken  of  the  gods,  it  refers  to  the  kindness  and  mercy 
which  they  are  wont  to  show  to  the  human  race  when  duly  propitiated. 
— Omenque  levarent.  Litei*ally, ''  and  would  lighten  the  omen,"  t.  e. 
remove  from  it  the  threateni^pg  load  of  evil  that  seemed  to  be  con- 
.nected  with  it. — Commentators  consider  the  use  of  tiiui  for  vua,  and 
the  employment  of  the  phrase  amen  levare,  as  novelties  on  the  part  of 
Virgil  (nove  dieta), 

38.  CrfnUnuque,  &c.  "  And  struggle  on  my  knees  against  the  oppos- 
ing soil."->41.  Jam  parce  iepuUo.  "  Oh,  spare  me,  now  that  I  lie 
buried  here,"  t.  e.  let  it  sufiice  that  I  suffered  so  much  while  alive ; 
let  me  now,  at  least,  enjoy  repose  in  my  grave,  as  far  as  I  can  find  it 
there.— 42.  Parce  teeUrare.  "  Forbaur  polluting." — Non  me  UU 
Trojoy  &c.  Polydorus  was  son  of  Priam  and  brother  to  Cretisa,  the 
wife  of  ^ueas.  He  might  well,  therefore,  say  that  he  was  no  stranger 
(i.  e.  not  unknown)  to  the  latter. — 43.  Haud  crutxtr  hie  de  ttipite 
'inanat.    To  complete  the  idea,  we  may  add,  aed  de  meo  eorpore, 

44.  Litus  avitrttm.  The  shore  is  called  '^  covetous,"  in  allusion  to 
the  cupidity  of  its  king.— 45.  Confixum.  "  Me  pierced  through  by 
them." — 46.  Et  jaoulis  inoretU  OiOUtU.  ''  And  hath  grown  up  over 
me  with  its  shai^  javelins,"  i.  e.  and  the  javelins  of  which  it  was 
originally  composed  have  now  grown  up  over  me.  The  weapons 
thrown  at  him,  and  which  had  pierced  his  body  and  become  fixed 
in  the  ground,  had  taken  root,  become  shrubs,  and  covered  his 
corpse,  and  the  hillock  had  been  gradually  formed  by  the  drifting 
sand.  Heyne,  with  far  less  propriety  makes  jaoiUit  the  dative,  and 
equivalent  to  in  arborei  unde  jacula  petuntur.  It  will  now  be  per- 
ceived why  the  poet  covered  the  hillock  with  cornel-twigs  and  myr- 
tle-shoots, both  of  these  being  used  by  the  ancients  for  making  han- 
dles to  spears  and  javelins.  Compare  Georyics  ii.  447  :  "  At  myrtua 
wdidis  hattUibus,  et  bona  bello  eomtu" — The  myrtle,  moreover,  loves 
the  sea  shore :  *'lMora  myrtetis  Icetisgima"  {Georg.  ii.  212.) 

47.  Aneipiti  fwrnxdint^  t.  e,  by  perplexity  and  fear. — 49.  H.uno 
PolydoTum.  Homer  gives  a  quite  different  account  of  the  death  of 
Polydorus.  He  makes  him  to  have  been  slain  in  battle  by  Achilles. 
(//.  XX.  407,  Mf?*)  Euripides,  on  &e  other  hand,  who  follows  in  part 
the  same  legend  with  Virgil,  makes  him  to  have  been  slain  with  the 
steel  by  the  Thracian  monarch,  and  his  corpse  to  have  been  flung 
into  the  sea.  (Hecuba  i.  9eqq.) — 50.  Futiim  mand&rat,  &c.  *'  Had 
secretly  confided,  &c.  to  the  Thracian  king,  to  be  brought  up  by 
him."  More  literally,  "  for  a  bringing  up,"  so  as  to  preserve  for  the 
gerund  its  active  force. — 51.  Thre'ieio  reffi»  Euripides,  who  has 
founded  a  tragedy  (the  Hecuba)  on  the  story  of  Polydorus,  calls  the 
Thracian  monarch  Polymestor.  He  was  tlie  son-in-law  of  Priam, 
having  married  his  daughter  Ilione. 

53.  Ille,  «  The  other."~54.  Bee  AgamemnonioMy  &c.  **  The  for- 
tunes of  Agamemnon,  and  (his)  victorious  arms."— -55.  Fat  onne  ab^ 
fumpU.  "  Violates  every  tie  that  men  hold  sacred."  By  the  mur- 
der of  Polydorus,  Polymestor  violated  not  merely  the  laws  of  justice, 
but  the  ties  of  af&nity,  of  hospitality,  and  of  honoiur. — 56.  Quid  mm 
mortalia,  &c.  ''Accursed  craving  after  gold,  what  dost  thou  not 
force  mortal  bosoms  to  perpetrate!" 

60.  Idem  anmue.  "  There  is  one  and  the  same  mind."— 61.  PU-^ 
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^um  hotpiiium.  ^This  scene  of  hospitality  foully  violated.*' — £k 
dare  dambus  austros.  *'  And  to  give  the  southern  breezes  to  our 
fleet.'*  Not  an  hypallage,  as  the  grammarians  call  it,  but  a  highly 
poetical  form  of  expression  ;  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  saying,  ^  and  to 
invite  the  southern  breezes  with  outspread  canvass." 

62.  Ergo  instauraimu^  See.  *'  We  therefore  celebrate  funeral  rites 
for  Polydorus."  The  expression  instcturamus  funus  is  the  customary 
one  in  such  cases,  being  what  is  termed  rdigiotum  wcabulum.  It 
must  be  observed,  also,  that  this  expression  and  aggerUur  tumulo 
tellut  do  not  denote  different  things,  but  the  former  mark  the  whole, 
and  the  latter  merely  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  ceremony. 
Hence  we  have,  with  Wagner,  placed  a  colon  after /un««.  The  whole 
passage  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  containing  a  full  account  of  the  cere- 
monies customary  in  the  interment  of  the  dead,  after  the  ashes  had 
been  obtained  from  the  funereal  pile. 

Et  ingetu  aggeritur,  &c.  '*  And  (first)  a  vast  mound  of  earth  is 
heaped  up  for  a  tomb."  The  higher  the  mound,  the  greater  the 
honour  paid  to  the  dead. — 63.  Stant  manibus  ara.  *'  Two  altars  stand 
erected  to  his  manes."  Two  altars,  says  Voss,  were  often  erected, 
not  only  to  deities,  but  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  also  of  distin- 
guished mortals. — 64.  Mcestae,  "  Mournful  to  the  view." — Atraque 
cupresto,  *'  And  with  funereal  cypress."  The  cypress  is  called  oUra, 
*' gloomy"  not  from  any  dark  colour  possessed  by  its  wood,  but 
from  the  gloomy  associations  connected  with  it  as  a  funereal  tree. — 
65.  De  more.  *^  According  to  custom,"  i.  e.  with  dishevelled  locks. 
The  Trojan  females  stand  around  the  tomb,  their  hair  dishevelled, 
beating  their  breasts  and  uttering  cries  of  woe. 
.  66.  Inferimus  trepido,  &c.  ^'  (After  this)  we  bring  cups  frothing 
with  warm  milk."  The  milk  and  blood  were  brought  to  the  altars, 
and  then  poured  out  in  libation  to  the  gods  below,  and  to  the  manes 
or  shades  of  the  dead.  Sometimes  wine  was  added.  These  and 
similar  offerings  to  the  dead  were  called  inferioB. — Tepido.  Freshly 
milked. — Cymina.  Cups  in  the  shape  of  boats. — 67.  Sanguinu  eacri. 
The  blood  of  the  victim. — 68.  Condimus.  It  was  a  prevalent  opinion 
among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  the  soul  could  not  rest 
without  burial.  Hence  their  extreme  anxiety  about  funeral  rites. — 
Et  magn&  mpremum,  &c.  The  last  thing  done  at  an  interment  was  to 
bid  farewell  to  the  deceased,  by  calling  upon  him  thrice,  and  thrice 
uttering  the  word  Vale  ! 

69.  Ubi  prima  fides  pelagOf  i.  e,  as  soon  as  we  could  trust  the  deep. 
Literally,  **  when  the  first  confidence  was  unto  the  deep." — Pla- 
cata.  "  Hushed  to  repose." — 70.  Crepitans.  *'  By  its  chiding  ac- 
cents," t.  e.  by  its  rustlings,  that  seem  to  chide  our  delay. — 71- 
DeducutU,  On  completing  a  voyage,  the  ancients  generally  drew  their 
vessels  up  on  shore,  and  brought  them  down  again  when  about  enter- 
ing on  one. 

73.  Saora  mari  colUur,  &c.  '^  An  island,  most  pleasing  (unto  these 
divinities),  is  inhabited  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  sacred  to  the  mother 
of  the  Nereids  and  to  ^gsean  Neptune."  The  island  here  meant  is 
Delos ;  the  mother  of  the  Nereids  is  Doris,  wife  of  Nereus ;  and 
DeloB  is  said  to  have  been  sacred  to  Doris  and  Neptune  long  before 
it  became  the  natal  isle  of  Apollo  and  Diana. — Mari  medio.  We 
have  made  this  in  accordance  with  the  Homeric  manner  of  expression 
equivalent  merely  to  in  alto.    Some  translate  it "  in  the  middle  of  the 
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sea,"  and  make  it  allade  to  the  supposed  position  of  Delos  in  the 
centre  of  the  Cyclades. 

75.  Q^am  pint  ArcUenens,  &c.  **  Which  the  bow-bearing  god,  with 
ffrateful  piety,"  &c.  ApoIIu  is  meant,  and  the  epithet  plus  implies  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  on  bis  part  towards  Delos,  as  having  afforded 
shelter  to  his  mother  Latona,  and  having  been  his  own  natal  island. 
— 76.  Errantem,  The  more  received  legend  makes  Delos  to  have 
become  stationary  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Latona.  Here,  how- 
ever, ApoUo  fixes  it  firmly. — Gyaro  edsA  Myconoque,  &c.  "  Bound 
firmly  by  means  of  lofty  Gyarus  and  Myconus,"  t.  e,  bound  fimjly  to 
these.  Gyarus  and  Myconus  were  two  islands  in  the  group  of  the 
Cyclades,  between  which  Delos  lay.  Wagner  reads  Errantem  Mycono 
e  edsd  Cryaroque  revinxU ;  but  the  epithet  oelsd  is  an  awkward  one  to 
apply  to  Myconus,  which  is  represented  by  travellers  as  all  low 
ground. — 77-  Contemnere  tentos.  Because,  before  this,  it  was  driven 
about  as  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves. 

79.  Egrmi  Teneramury  &c.  .  ^  Having  landed,  we  pay  reverent 
homage  to  the  city  of  Apollo."  The  town  uf  Delos  is  meant,  of  the 
same  name  with  the  island.— 80.  Bex  idem  Aominum,  &.c.  '^  As  well 
king  of  men  as  priest  of  Phoebus,"  t.  «.  uniting  in  himself,  according 
to  early  custom,  the  ofiices  of  king  and  priest. — 81.  Sacr&  lavro, 
**  The  sacred  bay."  The  laurus,  or  bay- tree,  was  sacred  to  Apollo. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  our  modem  laurel. — 82.  Veterem 
Anek\»eny  &c.  Servius  says  that  Auchises  had  Come  to  Delos  beford 
the  Trojan  war,  to  inquire  of  Auius  whether  he  should  accompany 
Priam  to  Salamis.  Hence  he  is  now  recognised  by  Anius  as  an  old 
acquaintance  and  friend. 

85.  Da  propriam,  &c.  **  0  Thymbrean  Apollo,  (I  exclaimed,) 
grant  unto  us  a  home  that  we  can  call  our  own  ;  grant  unto  us, 
wearied,  walls  and  offspring,  and  a  city  destined  to  remain,"  t.  e,  a 
permanent  city,  and  a  race  to  perpetuate  our  name.  Apollo  was 
called  **  Thymbrean,"  from  Thymbra,  a  town  of  Troas,  where  he  had 
a  grove  and  temple.  It  was  in  this  temple  that  Achilles  is  said  to 
have  been  mortally  wounded  by  Paris. — Observe  the  peculiar  force 
of  da  in  this  passage  :  '^  Give  unto  us,"  &c.,  i.  e.  show  us  by  oracles 
how  these  things  may  all  be  obtained ;  for  Apollo  had  not  the  power 
to  bestow  them,  but  merely  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  the  future  aa 
regarded  their  attainment. 

86.  Serva  altera  Trojce  Pergama.  "  Preserve  this  other  Pergamus 
of  Troy,"  i.  e.  which  we,  as  we  hope,  are  destined  to  erect  in  another 
land.  The  Pergamus  was  the  citadel  of  Troy,  and,  of  course,  the 
strongest  part  of  the  city,  or,  rather,  the  city  itself,  xar  iKoxv^. 
Hence  it  means,  **  Preserve  the  new  city  of  Troy  in  all  its  strength." 
— 87.  Reliquias  Danaum,  See.  See  note  on  line  30,  book  i.— 88.  Quem 
tequimur?  "  Whom  do  we  follow  1"  t.  e,  whom  dost  thou  point  out  to 
us  as  our  guide  1  what  one  of  gods  or  mortals !  Observe  the  use  of 
the  indicative  with  the  interrogative  pronoun,  the  action  of  the  verb 
denoting  something  certain,  the  only  thing  uncertain  being  the  person 
whom  they  are  to  follow. — 89.  Da,  pater,  augurium,  &c.  **  Oh,  father, 
grant  us  an  oracle,  and  glide  into  our  minds,"  i.  e,  and  instruct  11s  as 
regards  the  future. 

01.  Liminaque,  Observe  the  force  of  the  arsis  or  ceesnra  in 
lengthening  the  short  syllable  que, — Laurvsque  dei.  The  sacred  bay 
in  front  of  the  temple. — 92.  Mont.  Mount  Cyntlius,  from  which 
Apollo  derived  the  surname  of  Cynthius.  It  raises  its  barren  smnmit 
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to  a  considerable  height  above  the  plain. — Et  tnugire  adytit^  &c. 
''And  the  sacred  tripod  to  send  furth  a  low  moaning  sound,  the 
roecBBCs  of  the  temple  being  unfolded  to  the  view."  Cortina,  in  its 
primary  sense,  means  a  large  circular  vessel  for  containing  liquids, 
a  kind  of  caldron.  It  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  table  or  hollow 
slab,  supported  by  a  tripod,  on  which  the  priestess  at  Delphi  sat  to 
deliver  her  responses.  Hence  it  sometimes  means,  as  here,  the 
whole  tripod  ;  at  other  times  the  oracle  itself,  as  in  ^n,  vi.  347. 
The  tripod  was  placed  over  the  sacred  spiracle  or  vent,  and  the  low 
moaning  sound  is  produced  by  a  subterranean  wind  or  gas  struggling 
to  escape. 

93.  Submim  petimus  terram.  ^  In  lowly  reverence  we  fall  to  earth." 
— 94.  A  stirpe  parentum.  *'  From  the  stock  of  your  ancestors."  The 
allusion  is  to  the  land  which  produced  the  main  stock  of  the  Trojan 
race.-:-95.  Ubere  loeto,  "  In  her  fertile  bosom." — 96.  Antiquam  ex- 
qmirUe  mcUrem.  The  oracle  means  Italy,  but  its  meaning  is  clothed 
in  so  much  studied  ambiguity  as  easily  to  mislead.  ~  97.  Ihmus 
^nece,  ^The  line  of  uEneas."  Referring  to  the  Romans  as  de- 
scended from  the  Trojans. 

99.  Hac  Pkai>M,  Supply  diadt. — 100.  QacB  sint  ea  mania.  "  What 
may  be  this  city  (to  which  the  god  alludes.)" — 102.  Veterum  tolvent 
monumenta  mrorum,  **  Revolving  in  mind  the  legends  of  the  men  of 
old."— 103.  jBif  spa  duKsite  testnu,  **  And  learn  your  hopes,"  i.  e,  and 
learn,  from  what  I  am  about  to  say,  what  you  have  to  hope  for. — 
The  remarks  of  Anchises,  that  follow,  again  give  rise  to  the  question, 
how  ^neas,  unto  whom  Creiisa  had  foretold  that  HeSperia  was  to  be 
his  new  home,  should  have  happened  to  forget  this  at  the  present 
moment.    See  Wagner  and  Heyne. 

104.  Jovit  magni  insula.  Jupiter  was  fabled  to  have  been  brought 
up  in  Crete,  in  the  cave  of  Mount  Dicte.  His  mother  Rhea  carried 
him  thither  to  save  him  from  his  father  Saturn,  who  sought  to  devour 
him. — 105.  Mons  Idceus  ubi.  **  Where  is  an  Idsean  Mount."  Crete 
had  its  Mount  Ida  as  well  as  Troas. — Cunahula.  "  The  cradle,"  i.  e, 
the  parent  home. — 106.  Centum  urbes  habitant,  &c.  "  (Its  people)  in- 
habit a  hundred  cities,  most  fertile  realms."  Crete  is  called  in  the 
Iliad  (ii.  649)  ijcar6/i9roXic,  from  its  hundred  cities. 

107.  Mammus  pater.  **  Our  eldest  father,"  i.  e.  the  founder  of  our 
race,  our  great  progenitor.  With  maximtts  supply  natu. — 108.  Shoe- 
teas  ad  oras.  The  shores  of  Troas  are  called  *'  Rhoetean,"  from  the 
promontory  of  Rhoeteum. — 109.  Arces  Pergameai.  "The  tower- 
crowned  heights  of  Pergamus." 

111.  Hinc  mater  ctUtrix  CybelcB.  "  Hence  came  the  mother-goddess, 
the  inhabitant  of  Cybela."  The  allusion  is  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  who  is  here  called  the  inhabitant  of  Cybela,  because  fabled 
to  have  dwelt  on  a  mountain  of  that  name  in  Phrygia  major,  and 
from  which  she  derived  her  name  (Kt;/3eXt},  ^ol.  Kv)3cXa,  Lat. 
O^a). — Corybantiaqite  cera.  •*  And  the  brazen  cymbals  of  the  Cory- 
bantes."  The  Corybantes  were  the  priests  of  Cvbele,  who  celebrated 
her  rites  with  loud  cries  and  bowlings,  the  clasliiug  of  cymbals,  &.c. 
— 112.  Idceumque  nemus.  The  poet  means  that  the  name  of  Ida 
originally  belonged  to  a  grove  and  mountain  in  Crete,  where  the  rites 
of  Cybele  were  wont  to  be  celebrated.  This  nam^,  and  these  rites 
were  carried  from  Crete,  to  Troas,  in  which  latter  country  a  new 
Idssan  grove  and  mountain,  marked  by  the  same  rites,  accordingly 
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Hincfida  sUentia  aacrit.  "  Hence  faithful  seereey  in  her  aacred 
rites,"  i.  e.  hence,  too,  came  the  Idsean  mysteries,  the  secret  rites  of 
Cybele  faithfully  kept  by  her  votarips.— 113.  JSt  juneti  ourrHm,  &€• 
<<And  hence  yoked  lions  drew  the  chariot  of  their  queen."  The 
meaning  Is,  and  from  Crete,  too,  came  the  custom  of  representing 
Cybele,  in  these  sacred  rites,  seated  in  a  car  drawn  by  lions. 

115  PlacfVMU  ventos.  **  Let  us  propitiate  the  winds,"  i.  e,  by 
sacrifices.  The  winds  must  be  here  regarded  as  so  many  personifi' 
cations. — Gnotia  regna,  Gnosus  or  Cnosus  (KvM^df,  more  correct 
than  Gnossus  or  Cnussus,  if  we  follow  the  language  of  coins  and 
inscriptions)  was  the  royal  city  of  Crete,  on  the  northern  coast.  Henee 
"  Gn(»sian"  becomes  synonymous  with  **  Cretan." 

116.  Modo  JupiUr  adsU.  **  Only  let  Jove  be  present  (to  our  aid)," 
i.  «.  be  propitious. — 118.  Merito*  honorei.  Literally,  "the  victima 
that  were  their  due,"  t.  e.  that  ought  to  be  sacrificed  according  to 
established  custom. — 119.  NeptMno,  Neptune  and  Apollo  are  here 
mentioned,  the  former  as  god  of  the  Ocean,  who,  if  duly  honoured, 
will  still  its  waves  ;  the  latter,  as  the  deity  who  has  just  opened  the 
future  to  their  view.— 120.  Nigram  Hiemi  peeudem,  **  A  black 
sheep  to  the  storm-wind,  a  white  one  to  the  propitious  Zephyrs." 
Tile  black  victim  is  offered  to  the  gloomy  storm-god,  the  wlute  one 
to  the  favouring  deities  of  the  western  wind. 

121.  Fama  wlat,  i.  <.  a  flying  rumour  meets  us.— 122.  Idomeuea 
dacem,  &c.  Idomeneus,  the  Cretan  leader,  was  expelled  by  bis  sub- 
jects on  his  return  from  Troy,  and  settled  in  Magna  Greecia.  (See 
line  400.)— 123.  Hagte  vacate  domot,  &c  **  That  its  habitations  were 
free  from  any  foe,  and  that  its  settlements  stood  abandoned." — 124* 
Ortygia  portus.  "  The  friendly  harbour  of  Ortygia."  Observe  the 
force  of  tiie  plural  in portiu.  Ortygia,  or  the  quail-island  (oprvl,  "a 
quail "),  was  another  name  for  Delos. 

125.  Bacchatamque  jvgit  Naxon,  &c.  **  And  we  coast  along  Naxos, 
whose  mountain-tops  are  the  scene  of  the  orgies  of  Bacchus."  Lite- 
rally, **  Naxos  revelled  on  its  mountain-tops."  Naxos  was  sacred  to 
Bacchus,  and  his  rites  were  accordingly  celebrated  here  with  more 
than  ordinary  spirit. 

Viridetnque  JDonysam.  Servius  explains  mridem  by  making  it  refer 
to  the  green  marble  contained  in  it ;  but  it  is  in  far  better  taste  to 
make  it  applicable  to  the  verdant  appearance  of  the  island,  as  seen 
by  navigators  in  passing  by.  So  niveam,  "snowy,"  in  the  case  of 
Paros,  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  appearance  of  its  marble  cliffs 
when  viewed  fi*om  a  distance. — 127.  Et  orebritfreta  eonnta  territ,  "  And 
we  pass  through  the  narrow  seas,  sown  thick  with  many  an  island." 
These  words  are  supposed  to  describe  their  passage  through  the 
group  of  the  Sporades. 

128.  Nauticus  exoritur,  &c.  "  The  cries  of  the  seamen  arise,  while 
engaging  with  emulation  in  their  various  duties." — 130.  ProiequUtir 
surgetis,  &c.  "  A  wind  springing  up  astern,  accompanies  us  on  our 
way,"  Le,  a  favourable  wind.  Compare  the  Greek  ovpoc. — 131.  Cure" 
turn  oris,  "  The  shores  of  the  Curetes,"  i.e.  Crete.  The  Curetes  carry 
us  back  to  the  first  establishment  of  the  Cretan  race  and  name. 

133.  LoBtam  eognomine.  **  Rejoicing  in  the  name,"  inasmuch  as  it 
reminded  them  of  home,  and  seemed  like  a  restoration  of  their  an- 
cient city. — 134.  Arcemque  aUoUere  tectit.  "  And  to  raise  a  citadel 
with  lofty  roof,"  i.  e.  the  lofty  roof  of  which  would  make  it  appear 
truly  an  arx. 
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■  136.  JoiiMiid/erv,  &e.  ''And  now  the  ships  were  mostly  drawn 
up  on  the  dry  shore."  That  which  is  most  conspicuous  after  the 
vessel  has  been  drawn  up,  namely,  the  stem,  is  pat  by  synecdoche, 
for  the  whole.— 136.  Connubiis  arvigque  novit,  &c.  *'  The  youth  were 
engaged  in  foming  matrimonial  connexions,  and  in  the  tillage  of 
their  newly  acquired-lands."  The  jura  were  the  laws  and  regulations 
necessary  to  be  established  in  a  new  settlement.  By  domot  are  meant 
portions  of  ground  whereon  to  build. 

137.  Sulnto  cum  tabida  membrii,  &.c.  **  When,  on  a  sudden,  our 
quarter  of  the  sky  becoming  filled  with  infection,  a  slow-consuming 
and  lamentable  pestilence  came  upon  the  frames  of  men,  and  upon 
the  trees  and  crops,  and  the  year  (was)  pregnant  with  death,"  i.  e, 
a  pestilential  blight  arising  from  a  vitiated  atmosphere  attacked,  &c. 
laa.  Satis.    A  participle  from  sero.^Letifer  annus.    Supply  erat. 

141.  Turn  steriUs,  &e.  "Then,  too,  the  Dog-star  began  to  parch 
the  sterile  fields,"  t.  e.  to  parch  and  render  them  sterile. — 142.  Arebant 
herbcBy  &c.  "  Vegetation  withered,  and  the  sickly  crop  refused  its 
wonted  sustenance." — 144.  Veniamque  preeari.  On  the  supposition 
that  they  had  committed  some  offence  against  the  gods,  and  that  the 
pestilence  and  drought  had  been  sent  for  their  punishment. — 145. 
Qiuemfessis finem,  &c.  "(To  ask  of  the  god)  what  end  to  our  weary 
wanderings  he  will  be  pleased  to  point  out."  Ferat  is  here  equivalent 
to  oraculo  monstret. 

147.  Anmalia  habebat.  "  Was  holding  all  living  things  under  its 
influence." — 150.  Visi  ante  oeuloSy  ^o.  "  Appeared  to  stand  before 
my  eyes  as  I  lay  slumbering."  151.  The  true  reading  is  in  somnis, 
"amid  my  slumbers,"  not  insomnis,  "sleepless,"  as  many  insist.  The 
expression  nee  sopor  iUud  erat  (line  173)  proves  this.  Heyne  thinks 
that  iEneas  could  not  have  been  asleep,  since  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  seen  by  him  amid  the  light  of  the  moon.  He  forgets,  however, 
that  this  statement  about  the  moonlight  forms  part  of  the  dream. 

154.  Dicturus  est,  t.  e.  stands  ready  to  tell,  or  would  tell. — 155. 
IfUro.  "Unasked." — Limina.  Not  the  threshold  of  his  dwelling, 
for  they  were  under  his  roof  fUready,  but  that  of  his  sleeping  apart- 
ment.— 157.  Sub  te.  "  Under  thy  guidance." — 168.  Idem  venturos,  &c. 
t.  e.  we  the  same  will  crown  thy  posterity  with  glory,  and  thy  city 
with  the  empire  of  the  world. — Idem,  Contracted  for  iid^m. — 159. 
Moenia  magnis  magna.  "  A  great  city  for  a  great  race." — 160.  Ne  lin^ 
que,  i.e.  give  not  over  through  weariness. — 161,  Sedes.  "  Your  present 
settlements."— 162.  Cretw  considere.  "To  settle  in  Crete."  Cretce 
the  dative,  by  a  Grsecism,  for  in  Cret&.^ApoUo.  To  be  taken  with 
Delius. 

163 — 166.  Est  loeus,  &c.  These  lines  have  already  occurred  in  the 
first  book  (530—533),  where  consult  notes. 

168.  Genus  a  quo  principe  nostrum.  "From  which  chieftain 
springs  our  race."  There  is  a  difficulty  here.  lasius  was  not  the 
father,  but  the  brother  of  Dardanus,  and  pater,  therefore,  is  merely  a 
term  of  respect,  as  in  the  case  of  uEneas.  According  to  the  colloca- 
tion of  the  words,  however,  principe  must  refer  to  lasius,  and  not  to 
Dardanus,  when,  in  truth,  it  ought  to  be  just  the  other  way,  since 
Dardanus  was  the  reftl  founder  of  the  line.  Heyne,  therefore,  makes 
a  quo  principe  apply  to  both  brothers,  and  to  be  equivalent  to  a  qui- 
bus  principibus.  This,  however,  is  extremely  harsh,  and  we  have 
pre&rred  inclosing  laeiusque  pater  in  a  parenthesis,  by  which  the 
reference  to  Dardanus  is  saved  in  the  words  a  quo  prinmpe. 
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170.  CoryUmm.  Coryibua,  the  ioiiiMler  of  Corlona  in  Etmris,  and 
Ib  fint  put  for  the  city  itself,  and  then  the  latter  for  all  Italy,  or,  at 
least,  for  Etruria  and  the  neighbouring  country  oi  Latium. — 171* 
DiaUBa  artOy  i, «.  Crete,  so  caUed  frnn  Mount  Diete,  in  a  cave  of 
which  Jupiter  was  nurtured.  * 

173.  Neo  wpor  illud  erat,  &c.  **  Nor  was  that  a  sound  sleep ; 
but  I  seemed  to  recognize  openly,"  &c  Obserre  the  force  of  mpor 
here.  .£neas  was  not  at  the  time  in  a  deep  sleep,  but  in  that  kind 
of  imperfect  or  incomplete  slumber  from  which  dreams  naturally 
arise  ;  hence  the  vivid  nature  of  the  one  which  he  relates.  For  the 
construction  with  illud  in  the  neuter  (literally,  "  nor  was  that  thing  a 
sound  sleep*'),  compare  the  well-known  dfilee  8aii$  kmtmor,  &c  :  *^ N<m 
ed  iUud  libenMliiat/*  (Se».  Benrf,  u.  8)1 '*8i  hoe  pi^ectio  Hn<m  fii^ 
ed."    (Z/iv.  a.  35,  5.) 

176.  A  dratit,  **  From  the  couch."— fi^jnacw.  Consult  note  on  i. 
99. — 177*  Et  munera  libo,  &c.  ^  And  (with  due  ceremonies)  I  pour 
forth  pure  libations  upon  the  hearth-fii«s."  173*  The  foci  stand  here 
for  the  domestic  altar.— /tt<«nwrato.  Not  merely  of  pure  wine,  but 
with  due  precautions  and  ceremonies.  So  that  the  term  answers 
nearly  to  our  epitliet  '^  solemn." — Perfeeto  hmore,  i.  «.  the  libation 
over. 

180.  AgnomtproUm  ambigummf  &c.  He  reoogBized  (instantly)  tlie 
double  stock,  and  the  two  founders  of  the  line,  and  (confessed)  that 
he  had  been  misled  by  a  mistake  of  later  days  relative  to  places  of 
ancient  date.  Anchiaes  calls  himself  "a  modem,"  and  his  error 
that  of  a  modem  {nanu  error)  compared  with  the  remote  date  of  the 
legends  to  which  he  alludes. — Prolem  ambiguam.  Alluding  to  the 
double  origin  of  the  Tnnans,  from  Dardanus  and  Teucer.  Hence, 
by  geminos  parenUSy  Dar£uius  and  Teucer  are  meant. 

184  Nune  repdo,  &c.  ^  Now  I  recollect  that  she  foretold  that 
these  things  were  destined  unto  our  race,  and  that  she  often  talked  of 
Hesperia,"  &c. — Hac  The  same  with  tola  etutu  in  the  previous 
line,  namely,  that  the  Trojans  were  destined  to  return  to  Italj*, 
whence  Dardanus  came. — JMAta.  Supply /oto. — 187.  Aut  qmem  turn 
cote,  &c.  According  to  the  legend,  Apollo  decreed  that  no  credit 
should  ever  be  attached  to  her  predictions,  as  a  punishment  for  a 
deception  she  had  practised  upon  him. — 188.  Mdiora,  ^Better 
counsels." 

190.  Paudtque  rditiu.  This  is  said  in  order  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  a  Pergamus,  at  a  later  day,  among  the  cities  of  Crete. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Peramo,  Servius  says  it  was  near 
Cydonia. 

192.  AUuM  tenmere,  «.  e,  had  gained  the  deep.— 194.  Ccendem 
imber.  '^  An  azure  rain-cloud." — 195.  InihorruUy  &c.  *<  Grew  fear- 
fully rough  amid  the  gloom." — Nodem  denotes  the  darkness  arising 
from  the  dank  atmosphere. — Heyne  thinks  that  the  storm  was 
encountered  by  the  Tmjaas  in  doubling  around  the  Peloponneeua, 
and  passing  from  the  .£gean  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  There  was  always 
a  strong  current  to  be  stemmed  here.  (Compare  Horn,  Od,  ix.  80.) 

197.  GurgiU  wuto,  **  Over  the  vast  snrfisoe  of  the  boiling  deep." 
— 198.  Inwltere  diem  nimbi,  ^The  storm-<»ouds  inwrapped  (in 
their  folds)  the  light  of  day." — 230.  Ccnu  is  nndit,  *  In  an  unknown 
sea." 

201.  Palinurus  was  the  pilot  of  the  fleet.  He  can  no  longer  reeog> 
nize  his  tme  route.— 203.  Tra  adeo  ineertotj  &c  t.  e.  for  three  days 
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rendered  all  imeertain  by  the  darkness.  There  is  some  d<rabt  about 
the  proper  constmction  of  cuieo  in  this  sentence.  ^  Aceordingly," 
appears  to  be  the  most  natural  meaning.  It  may  be  jomed,  how- 
ever, with  incetiot  ('*  rendered  thm»  uncertain "),  or  it  may  be  con* 
nected  with  tret  (*for  three  vkole  days"). 

205.  Se  aUoUert,  **  To  rise  on  the  view."-~206.  Aperire  procul 
montea,  &c.  ^  To  disclose  mountains  in  the  distance,  and  roll  up 
smoke."  The  fleet  is  all  the  time  gradually  drawing  nearer.  First, 
the  land  itself  rises  abuve  the  distant  horizon ;  then,  as  the  vessels 
approach,  mountains  begin  to  appear ;  and  at  last,  when  near  the 
land,  they  see  smoke  ascendmg,  which  gives  token  that  the  island  is 
inhabited.  There  is  no  reference  here  as  some  think  to  the  smoke  of 
a  volcano.—207.  Vda  eadnta,  i  e.  we  lower  sail.  Bemis  inturgimtu. 
**  We  rise  to  the  oars,"  i.  g.  row  vigorously.  In  active  rowing,  the 
body  is  partially  raised  at  each  stroke  of  the  oar,  in  order  to  impart 
more  force  to  it.'->208.  AdnixL  **  Exerting  theur  utmost  endea- 
vours." 

210.  ''The  islands  called  Strophades,  by  a  Grecian  name,  stand 
(conspicuous  to  the  view)  in  the  great  Ionian  Sea."  For  the  scan- 
ning of  line  210,  see  Metrical  Index. 

213.  Metu,  Because  driven  off  to  the  Strophades  by  Zethesand 
Calau,  the  winged  sons  of  Boreas. 

214.  Truitiut.  <*  Mure  loathsome."— 215.  IradeHm.  That  which  is 
created  by  the  angry  gods  for  the  punishment  or  discomfort  of 
mortals. — 216.  Virginei  toluontm  vuUvt.  **  The  countenances  of  these 
winged  creatures  are  those  of  maidens." 

220.  LcBta  armenta,  «  Fair  herds."— 222.  Vocamut.  « We  in- 
voke," t.  «.  we  vow  to  offer  up  to  them  if  successful,  a  portion  of  what 
we  may  take. — 223.  In  partem  pradamque,  **  To  a  share  of  the  booty." 
By  hendiadys,  for  in  prcsdm  paHem.— 22^  Toroa,  **  Couches,"  on 
which  to  recline  while  eating. — Epulaimur.  **  Proceed  to  banquet 
on." 

225.  At  sfAUof.  **  But  the  Harpies,  on  a  sudden."  Literally,  «  but 
the  sudden  Harpies."— 226.  Magnu  dangonbuB,  <'  With  loud  flap- 
pings," 

229.  Runum  in  teeettn  Umgo.  ^  Again,  in  a  far-distant  retreat." — 
230.  HorrentUnu.  *' Gloomy." — 231.  Aritque  reponinita  ianem,  *'And 
replace  the  Are  on  the  altars."  Virgil  here  follows  the  Homeric 
eustom,  according  to  which  the  fire  was  kindled  on  the  altars  at  a 
repast,  and  a  portion  of  the  viands  offered  thereon  to  the  gods. 
Virgil  makes  no  mention  of  altars  in  line  224 ;  but  still,  from  the  use 
uf  reponimuty  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  he  had  there  also  the  same 
custom  in  view. 

232.  E*  diwrso  eodu  "From  a  different  quarter  of  the  sky." 
Supply  traetu  or  loeo. — 233.  Turba  ionant.  **  The  noisy  crew." — 234. 
Arma  eapenant.  ''To  take  their  arms."  Supply  ut. — 236.  Hand 
ieeui  ae  jturi  fcujiunt.  "  They  act  just  as  they  were  commanded." — 
237.  D^^ponunt,  "They  place  here  and  there."— 2^  acuta  latentia 
condunt.  "  And  stow  away  their  hidden  shields,"  t.  e.  stow  away 
their  shields  so  as  to  hide  them  from  view. 

238.  Ubi  delapacBy  &c.  Heyne  refers  aonitum  to  the  clangor  alarum 
mentioned  in  line  226:  "The  noise  of  their  pinions." — 239.  Dat 
ngnum  tpeeulay  &c.  "  Misenus  gives  the  signal  with  his  hollow  brass 
from  a  lofty  place  of  observation."  Misenus  was  the  trumpeter  of 
^neas. — 240.  jEre  eavo.    With  his  brazen  trumpet. — Nova  prtdta. 
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"  An  unusual  kind  of  combat."  More  literally,  ^  novel  combats,*'  i.  e. 
each  one  singling  out  a  harpy  in  this  strange  encounter. — 241.  Ob- 
•eenas  pelagi  ferro,  &c.  '*  To  wound,  (namely)  with  the  steel,  these 
iilthy  birds  of  ocean.'*  For  the  peculiar  force  of  fcedarey  consult  note 
on  ii.  286. — The  Harpies  inhabited  isles  of  ocean. 

243.  Sub  sidera.  "  Upward  to  the  stars."  Literally,  <<  to  beneath 
the  stars,"  t.  e,  high  in  air. — Semietam.  To  be  pronounced  as  a  word 
of  three  syllables  (sem'Uam).  We  have  adopted  this  form  in  place 
of  the  common  9eme$am,  as  moi*e  consistent  with  temianimit  and  Mini- 
hominit,  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  poem. 

245.  Una,  &c.  *'  Celseno  alone,  harbinger  of  ill."— 247.  Bdlum 
etiam  pro  cokU,  &c.  **  Is  it  even  war,  is  it  war,  that  ye  are  preparing 
to  bring  on  us,  ye  fell  brood  of  Laomedon,  for  the  slaughter  of  our 
oxen  and  our  prostrate  steers !"  i.  «.  are  yuu  not  content  with  what 
has  already  been  done,  and  must  you  even  bring  war  in  addition, 
and,  in  place  of  atoning  for  your  misdeeds,  add  outrage  to  outrage ! — 
248.  LaomedotUiadcB,  There  is  a  latent  sarcasm  in  this  appellation. 
Laomedon  was  a  faithless  prince ;  and  the  Trojans  are  therefore 
called  the  wicked  descendants  of  a  wicked  progenitor. 

249.  The  words  *'patrio  regno  "  are  only  meant  to  indicate  a  region 
which  had  for  a  long  period  been  assigned  to  the  Harpies  as  a  dwell- 
ing-place. 

251.  QucB  PhahOj  &c.  It  was  the  popular  belief  of  antiquity,  that 
Apollo  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  future  from  Jove. — 252.  Furi' 
arum  maxima.  Supply  naltu.  In  Homer,  the  Harpies  and  Furies 
are  distinct  classes  of  deities.  They  were  confounded,  however,  by  a 
later  age,  since  both  were  regarded  as  instruments  of  punishment 
and  annoyance.     See  note  on  vi.  605. 

253.  Ventisque  weatisy  &c.  i.  e,  and  having  obtained  favouring 
winds,  &c.— 255.  Dalam,  *'  Granted  by  the  fates." — Antequam  rat 
dira  fames,  &c.  '<  Before  dire  hunger,  and  the  outrage  offered  by 
our  (attempted)  slaughter,  shall  compel  you  to  gnaw  all  around,  and 
consume  your  very  tables  with  the  teeth."  Ambeaas  tnalis  abtwnere 
is  the  same  as  ambedere  et  Ua  oowumere  menaas  malii, — 257.  MoHm. 
Literally,  ''with  the  jaws."  Ablative  plural  of  mala.  This  fear- 
inspiring  prediction  terminates  amusingly  enough,  as  will  appear  in 
a  subsequent  book.  (J?».  vii.  116.)  Vir^l,  however,  is  not  to  blame 
for  this,  nor  is  it  right  to  charge  him  with  puerility  in  causing  so 
alarming  a  prophecy  to  have  so  silly  and  unsatisfactory  a  fulfilment. 
He  mei'ely  follows  a  legend  of  his  own  day,  and  clothes  it  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  m  the  garb  of  poetry.  Strabo  reUtes  the  same  story  at 
large  in  his  twelfth  book.  See  the  Life  of  Virgil  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  volume. 

260.  Neojam  ampliui  armia,  &c.  "  Nor  now  any  longer  do  they 
desire  me  to  seek  for  peace  by  force  of  arms,  but  to  sue  for  it  by 
vows  and  prayers."  Here  is  a  blending  of  two  ideas,  amounting,  in 
effect,  to  a  species  of  zeugma  ;  so  that  eg^posoere  must  have  one  mean- 
ing when  joined  with  armis  (namely,  that  of  quanrere),  and  its  own 
proper  force  when  construed  with  wtia  prembuaque. — 262.  Sive  decg, 
seu  aint,  &c.  In  either  case,  the  Trojans  wished  to  propitiate 
them. 

263.  Paaaia  de  lUore  palmia,  t.  a.  his  hands  extended  towards  the 
ocean,  with  the  palms  turned  upward.  This  was  the  mode  of  ad- 
dressing in  prayer  the  deities  of  Ocean. — 264.  Numina  magna,  "  The 
great  divinities  of  Ocean."    These  are  invoked  because  the  Harpiet 
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belong  to  their  dommions,  being  ''pdcigiwlueres^'-^MerUosque  indio'U 
honora,  ''And  directs  due  sacrifices  (to  be  offered  up  to  them)." 
MerUot  equivalent  to  debitos, — 266.  Placidi.  *'  Rendered  propitious." 

267.  Diripere.  **  To  tear."  Denoting  eagerness  to  be  gone. — Et- 
eu8909que  lamre  rudenUs,  ''And  to  uncoil  and  ease  the  sheets." 
^ndentes  are  the  ropes  fastened  at  the  bottom  of  the  sail  to  its  two 
t!omers,  in  Greek  ir6d€Q,  Before  setting  sail,  these  ropes,  which  our 
seamen  call  the  theettf  would  lie  in  a  coil  or  bundle.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  depart,  the  first  thing  was  to  uncoil  or  unroll  them  (excutere); 
the  next,  to  adjust  them  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  and 
the  aim  of  the  voyage.  With  a  view  to  fiil  the  sail  and  make  it 
expose  the  largest  surface,  they  were  let  out,  which  was  called  tm- 
fnittere,  or  laxare,  Lcuate  ntdentet,  among  the  Romans  {Ovid,  de 
PonfOy  iv.  9,  73),  was  equivalent  to  "ease  the  sheets"  with  us. 

270.  NemoroM,  "  Grove-crowned." — 272.  Swpulcs  Itkaece,  Homer 
also  calls  Ithaca  rocky,  Kpava^  'IQaxri,  {11.  iii.  201.) — lioeriia. 
Laertes  was  the  father  of  Ulysses. — 274.  Nimbosa  caeumina,  &c.,  et 
fcrmidatut  ncuttia,  &e.  "  The  cloudy  summitH,"  &c.,  "and  (then)  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  dreaded  by  seamen,  open  on  the  view."  Aperitur 
applies  to  both  oateumina  and  Apollo,  though,  in  grammatical  strict- 
ness, eacumina  has  aperiuntur  understood. — 275.  Apollo,  The  re- 
ference is  to  the  temple  \of  Apollo  at  Actium,  not  to  that  on  the 
promontory  of  Leucate,  and  we  must  therefore  regard  the  line  Et 
formidattis,  &c.,  as  marking  a  progressive  course.  Hence  Heyne 
supplies  after  et  tlie  words  uUeriut  progremt,  "  to  us  having  advanced 
beyond  this."  We  have  inserted  the  term  "  then,"  which  answers 
just  as  well. — Formidatus  uautit.  The  adjacent  shore  was  rocky  and 
dangerous. 

276.  Et  partOB  Mooedimut  urbi.  "  And  approach  the  little  city." 
The  town  of  Actium  is  meant,  off  which  in  later  days  the  famous 
sea-fight  took  place  l)etween  Augustus  and  Antony.  Virgil  purposely 
alludes  to  this  locality,  in  order  to  flatter  Augustus,  and  with  the 
same  view  makes  mention  of  games  having  been  instituted  there  by 
^neas.  These  games,  then,  would  be  the  precursors  of  those  cele- 
brated every  five  years,  at  Actium,  by  order  of  Augustus,  after  his 
victory  over  Antony. — 277<  Stant  lUore  puppea.  "  The  stems  stand 
on  the  shore."  The  prow  being  turned  towards  the  deep,  and  the 
stem  towards  the  land,  the  latter  extremity  is  fixed  upon  the  shore 
(ttal  liUyre).  The  prow  remains  in  the  deeper  water,  and  therefore 
the  anchor  is  thrown  out  to  attach  it  to  the  ground. 

276.  Intperal&  tandem  tdlure  potiti,  "  Having  gained  at  length 
land  we  had  despaired  of  reaching,"  t.  «.  land  sufiiciently  remote  to 
place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  their  Grecian  foes.  Compare  lines 
282,  283.-279.  Ltutramurque  Jovi,  &c.  "  We  both  perform  a  lustral 
sacrifice  to  Jove."  The  sacrifice  was  one  of  expiation  for  the  attack 
on  the  Harpies. — Vot'u,  "  Fur  the  fulfilment  of  our  vows."  Some 
render  this  "  with  our  offeriugs,"  taking  votum  for  the  thing  vowed. — 
280.  Aotiaque  lliacis,  &c.  "  And  we  render  the  Actian  shores  re- 
nowned by  Trojan  games."  The  common  form  of  expression  would 
be,  "  We  celebrate  Trojan  games  on  the  Actian  shore  :  "  Iliaeos 
ludoB  Actio  lUore  cdebramm,  Virgil,  however,  gives  it  a  more  poetic 
turn. — Iliacla  ludit.  Games  are  said  to  have  been  celebrated  at 
Actium  before  the  ei*a  of  the  naval  victory ;  so  that  Augustus,  in 
fact,  merely  re-established  them.  Virgil  adroitly  avails  himself  of 
the  previous  existence  of  these  games,  to  ascribe  their  institution  to 
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^neaa,  and  thus  conDect  them,  from  their  very  origuiy  with  th9 
Roman  name. 

281.  Exereent  patrias,  &c.  *<  My  companions  perform  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  uf  their  native  land,  (anointed)  with  slippery  oil." 
Among  the  ancients,  the  athletse,  or  persons  who  contended  at  the 
games,  had  their  bodies  anointed  with  oil  preparatory  to  their  enter- 
ing the  palsestra.  The  chief  object  of  this  anointing  was  to  close  the 
pores  of  the  body,  in  order  to  prevent  much  perspiration,  and  the 
weakness  consequent  thereon.  To  effect  this  object,  the  oil  was  not 
simply  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  was  also  well  ndl)bed 
into  the  skin.     The  oil  was  mixed  with  fine  African  sand. 

282.  Evanm  M  urbes  ArgoUeas,  &c.  Alluding  to  their  whole 
voyage  from  Troy,  but  more  especially  to  the  portion  from  Crete  to 
Actium. — 283.  Fugam  tenuiue,  i.  e,  to  have  made  good  our  flight. — 
284.  Magnum  toi^  eitimmwil'oUur  annum,  **  The  sun  rolls  round  the 
great  year."  The  same  as  saying  that  the  sun,  by  its  revolution, 
completes  the  year.  Magnum  a  mere  ornamental  epithet.  It  savooxs 
too  much  of  trifling  to  make  this  term  apply  to  the  solar  year  as 
longer  than  the  lunar. 

286.  Magni  getUmen  Abantis.  ^Once  wielded  by  the  mighty 
Abas."  Abas  appears  to  have  been  some  distinguished  cliieftain 
among  the  Greek  forces  at  Troy,  unless  we  make  him,  what  is  far 
more  probable,  a  mere  poetical  creation.— 287.  Pottibw  athema, 
*'  On  the  confronting  doorposts,"  t.  e.  on  the  doorposts  fronting  upon 
the  view. — 288.  ^neaa  hofo,  &c.  Supply  coMeoravit,  In  inscriptions 
of  this  kind  the  verb  is  frequently  omitted.  In  Greek  the  form 
would  simply  be,  AivtioQ  dvb  r&v  iXava&v,  We  must  not,  as  some 
do,  regard  this  as  a  trophy  put  by  MneaR  for  successes  over  the 
Greeks,  since  such  successes  had  no  existence,  and  a  trophy  would  ill 
accord  with  the  character  of  a  fugitive.  The  offering  is  a  purely 
votive  one,  and  is  meant  as  an  expression  of  gratification  on  the  part 
of  ^neas  for  having  been  preserved  from  his  foes. 

289.  Conaidere,  ^To  take  their  seats  in  order."— 21^1.  Protuwa 
aerku  PkaxKum,  &c.  '^  Forthwith  we  lose  sight  of  the  lofty  summits 
of  the  Phaeacians,"  i.  e,  we  pass  rapidly  by,  and  soon  lose  sight  of  the 
island  of  Corcyra.  One  of  the  earlier  names  of  this  island  was 
FheBhcivL.'—AbKondimua,  A  nautical  term,  the  very  reverse  of  a/w- 
ritur  in  line  275. — Arcet,  i.  e.  the  mountain  summits  of  Corcyra,  and 
not,  as  some  think,  the  two  conical  hills  (ropv^iu)  of  the  city  itself^ 
from  which  the  modem  Greek  name  Koifo  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived.—292.  Pixrtu  Ckaonio,  The  Peiodea  portua,  or  « muddy 
haven,"  is  here  meant  It  formed  the  outer  bay  and  channel  at 
Buthrotum. 

294.  Hio  ineredibUia  rerum,  Ac.  **  Here  an  incredible  report  of 
occurrences  engrosses  our  attention."  Literally,  "  takes  possession  of 
our  ears."  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  ooeupat:  "Seizes  upon 
before  any  thing  else  can  enter,"  engrosses,"  &c.— 296.  Conjugio 
uEacidcB,  &c.  *<  Having  become  possessed  of  the  wife  and  sceptre  of 
Pyrrhus,  the  descendant  of  j£acuB."  The  explanation  of  this  is 
given  at  line  328.  Pyrrhus,  as  well  as  his  father,  Achilles,  were  of 
the  line  of  uGacus. — 297*  Patrio  iterum  eetaiaae  marito,  "  Had  again 
fallen  to  a  husband  of  her  native  land." 

299.  Compellare,  In  place  of  the  infinitive,  the  gerund  {comjxi' 
landi,  eognoteendi)  would  be  employed  in  prose. — Linquena,  "  Leaving 
behmd  me." 
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301.  Soiemms  turn  forte,  &.c.  ''Andromache,  by  chance,  was  at 
that  same  moment  offering  up  to  the  ashes  (of  her  first  husband) 
her  yearly  funereal  banquet,  and  her  mournful  death-gifts,  before 
the  city,  in  a  grove  by  the  stream  of  a  fictitious  Siinois,  and  was 
invoking  his  manes  at  the  Hectoreau  tomb,  which,  a  cenotaph  of 
verdant  turf,  she  had  consecrated  (unto  him),  and  two  altars  (along 
with  it),  an  incentive  to  tears."  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relatives  at  certain  periods, 
and  to  offer  to  them  sacrifices  and  various  gifts,  which  were  called 
Infena  and  PareiUalia,  The  offerings  consisted  of  victims,  wine, 
miJk,  garlands  of  flowers,  and  other  things. 

302.  Fain  SimoHntU.  A  stream  which  Helenus  and  Andromache 
had  called  the  Simou,  from  the  Trojan  river  of  that  name.  (Compare 
line  349.)— 304.  Heetoreum  ad  tumulum,  %,  e,  a  tomb  raised  in  honour 
of  Hector,  but  not  containing  his  remains.  This  last  would  be  Hee- 
toria  tumulug, — Inanem,  Equivalent  to  eenotapkium. — 306.  Et  gtmi- 
nas,  &c.  Probably  one  was  for  Hector  and  one  for  Astyanax.  Hence 
they  are  styled  caiuam  lacrymU,  as  reminding  her  of  both  her  hus- 
band and  son. 

306.  Ut,  *'  As  soon  as.'*— TroXa  arma,  i.  e.  warriors  arrayed  in 
Trojan  arms. — 307.  Amens,  *'  In  wild  amazement." — Magnu  mon- 
ttrU.  ''At  these  mighty  wonders."— 309.  LabUur,  "She  sinks 
fainting  (to  earth)."— 310.  Verane  te  facies,  &c.  Literally,  "dost 
thou,  a  true  appearance,  a  true  messenger,  bring  thyself  unto  me  I" 
t.  e,  art  thou  really  he  whom  thou  appearest  to  be  (verafaciet),  and 
whom  thou  silyest  that  thou  art  {verut  nuneiui), 

311.  AtU  siUtx  alma  recetsU,  &c.  " Or,  if  the  genial  light  (of  life) 
hath  departed  from  thee,  oh  (tell  me),  where  is  my  Hector  I"  i.  e.  or, 
if  thou  belongest  to  the  world  of  tlie  dead,  oh  tell  me,  where  is  my 
Hector  in  the  regions  below  I 

313.  Vixpauca/urenti,&c,  "With  difficulty  do  I  (in  the  inter- 
vals of  her  grief;,  utter  a  few  words  of  reply  to  her  raving  wildly  ; 
and,  deeply  agitated,  I  stand  with  parted  lips,  and  speak  in  interrupted 
accents."  Subjicio  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  respondeo.  It  means 
that  iEneas  is  only  able  to  utter  a  few  words  here  and  there,  as  the 
grief  of  Andromache  lulls  fur  the  instant.  He  stands  ready  to  speak, 
with  distended  lips  (hitco) ;  but,  partly  from  his  own  agitation  {tur- 
batut),  partly  from  the  violent  grief  of  Andromache,  he  can  only  utter 
a  few  words  at  intervals  (rarce  voces). 

317.  Heu,  quit  te  caeut,  &c.  i.  e,  what  is  now  your  condition,  after 
having  lost  your  Hector  !  Is  it  in  any  respect  such  as  it  ought  to  be  I 
— D^ctam  conjuae  tanto,  "  Deprived  of  so  great  a  husband."  Dejectam 
equivalent  to  privatam. 

319.  Ileetor'u  Atidromache,  &c.  "  Hector's  Andromache,  art  thou' 
the  wife  of  Pyrrhus  1"  Heyne  thinks  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  this  line,  because  ^neas  has  already  heard  that  Andromache  is 
united  to  Helenus.  Wagner  defends  it,  as  more  of  an  exclamation  of 
sorrow  than  a  real  interrogation.  "  Hast  thou,  once  the  wife  of  Hec- 
tor, come  into  the  possession  of  Pyrrhus,  both  an  enemy  and  a  far 
inferior  man  I"  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  iEneas  pur- 
posely conceals  his  knowledge  respecting  her  third  union  with  He- 
lenus, and  merely  contrasts  Pyrrhus  with  Hector.  It  may  be  added, 
in  confii*mati(>n  of  Wagner's  opinion,  that  the  words  qua!  digna  tatis 
fortuna  revitU  prepare  us  for  this  allusion  to  Pyrrhus. 

Pyrrhin,    For  Pyrrkme,    Heyne  and  others  read  Pyrrhin^f  which 
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18  objectionable,  since  there  is  no  actual  apostrophe  in  Pyrrkvn^^ 
coming  before  connvbia,  Pyrrkin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  old  con- 
tracted form. — Connvbia  tercoi.  Equivalent,  merely,  to  matrimonio 
juncta  es,  —320.  D^ecU  mUum,  &c.  Sir  Uvedale  Price  remarks,  **  The 
very  look  of  the  speaker  is  imaged  to  us,  and  the  true  tone  of  voice 
indicated  in  this  affecting  picture  of  Andromache,  when  she  hearn 
from  the  cold  blooded  iEneas  the  unfeeling  and  unfounded  reproach.'' 
This  fling  at  the  Trojan  hero  is  all  wrong.  If  we  read  Pyrrhi,  there 
is  reproach  in  whai  iEneas  says  ;  but  Pyrrkin  is  the  language  of  one 
who  does  not  believe,  or  appears  not  to  believe,  what  he  has  heard. 
Hence,  too,  Heyne  is  in  error  when  he  doubts  whether  Vii*gil  ever 
employed  the  n*  in  this  case. 

321.  Ofdix  «na,  &c.  **  0  especially  happy  before  (all)  others,  the 
virgin  daughter  of  Priam  !*'  Alluding  to  Polyxena,  who  was  immo- 
lated on  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  una 
here,  consult  note  on  ii.  326. — 322.  TrojdB  tub  moBnibus  altit,  Euripides 
lays  the  scene  of  this  on  the  coast  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese. — 323. 
QucB  tortitus  non  pertulU,  &c.  **  Who  endured  no  castings  of  lot  (for 
her  person).*'  Alluding  to  the  custom,  common  in  Homer  and  the 
tragic  writers,  of  distributing  the  captives  as  well  as  other  booty  by  lot. 

325.  Nos,  patriA  inceruA,  &c,  "  We,  after  our  country  had  become 
a  prey  to  the  flames,  having  been  carried  over  various  seas,  (and) 
having  brought  forth  in  servitude,  endured  the  contumely  of  the  race 
of  Achilles,  and  the  haughty  youth,"  i.  «.~we  were  compelled  to  en- 
dure the  haughty  contumely  of  Pyrrhus,  flt  scion,  in  this,  at  least,  of 
the  arrogant  stock  of  Achilles. — 327.  Enixce.  Andromache,  during 
her  servitude,  became  the  mother  of  a  son  named  Molossus. 

Qui  ddnde  secutus,  &c.  **  Who,  afterward,  having  sought  the  Le- 
daean  Hermione,  and  Spartan  nuptials,  made  over  to  Helenus,  his 
slave,  me,  a  slave  myself  also,  to  be  possessed  (by  him)/'  f.  e.  to  be 
held  as  his  wife. — Ledceam  Hermionen,  Hermione  was  the  daughter 
of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  and,  consequently,  the  granddaughter  of 
Leda. — 329.  Famulamque  is  equivalent  tofamulam  et  ipsam,  or  gucB 
et  ipsafamula  eram, 

331. — EreptcB  eonjugis,  Hermione  had  been  promised  in  marriage 
to  Orestes,  but  was  given  to  Pyrrhus. — 331.  Scelerum  Fw  iit.  The 
Furies  were  sent  to  punish  Orestes  for  the  murder  of  his  mother 
Clytemnestra. — 332.  ^xeipit  incautum.  Literally,  **  catches  off  his 
guard." — Patriae  ad  area.  The  scene  of  this  assassination,  according 
to  some,  was  at  Delphi,  where  Pyrrhus  had  erected  altars  to  his 
father  Achilles,  and  on  which  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice  at  the  time. 
The  altars  were  raised  in  the  temple  itself,  according  to  Servius,  who 
.  also  states  that  this  was  done  by  him  in  insult  to  Apollo,  his  father 
having  been  slain  in  the  Th^'mbrean  temple  of  the  god.  Another 
account  transfers  the  scene  to  Phthia  in  Thessaly. 

333.  Regnorum  reddita  cesiit,  &c.  ^  A  part  of  his  realms,  having, 
been  given  over  to,  came  into  the  hands  of  Helenus,  who  called  the 
plains  Chaonian  by  name,  and  the  whole  country  Chaonia,"  &c.-^ 
334.  Cognomine,     A  name  superadded  to  some  previous  one.     Com« 

?are  note  on  line  350,  ^  Xanthi  cognomine  rimm." — 336.  Pergamaque 
liacamque,  &c.  ^  And  added  a  Pergamus,  and  this  Trojan  citadel 
to  the  mountain-tops."  Observe  the  force  of  hanc,  ''this  citadel 
here,"  pointing  to  it, 

339.  Quidpuer  Aseaniutl    "  How  fares  the  boy  Ascanius !"  Litfr- 
,  rally,  <'  what  is  the  boy  Ascanios  doing  1"  Supply  agU, 
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Si  W9oUur  aur&,  See,  **  And  does  she  (too)  breathe  the  vital  air ! 
who  unto  thee  when  Troy  now — "  The  common  text  has  a  comma 
after  tupenxtne,  and  a  mark  of  interrogation  after  aura,  inakinjir  the 
whole  line  refer  to  Ascanius.  In  the  next  line,  moreover,  it  has 
quan  instead  of  qucB,  again  referring  to  the  son  of  iEneas.  We  have 
adopted  the  excellent  emendation  of  Wagner,  which  makes  the  words 
from  et  waaitur  aur&  contain  a  new  interrogation,  and  relate  to 
Creiisa.  It  seems  very  improbable  that  Andromache  would  confine 
her  inquiries  to  Ascanius  ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  new  read- 
ing, she  begins  to  ask  also  about  CreUsa,  but  stops  suddenly  on  per- 
ceiving JBneas  make  a  sign  of  sorrow,  by  which  she  discovers  that  he 
has  lost  the  partner  of  his  bosom.  The  sense  thereupon  is  left  8us-> 
pended,  and  in  the  next  line  she  resumes  her  inquiries  about  As* 
canius.  The  presence  of  tainen  in  this  latter  line  confirms  the  view 
that  has  been  taken  of  the  imperfect  hemistich.  Thus,  for  example, 
Andromache,  after  stopping  shoirt,  and  concluding  from  the  manner 
of  ^neas  that  his  wife  is  no  more,  subjoins,  in  the  following  line, 
^  Does  the  boy,  however,  feel  the  loss  of  his  parent  V* 

340.  QucB  tUnjam  Trojd,  &c  The  view  which  we  have  taken  of  this 
verse  makes  it  probable  that  Virgil  left  the  line  purposely  incomplete. 
Some  commentators,  however,  suggest  various  modes  of  completing 
it     Thus,  for  example  : 

( tiinjam  Troja  peperit  fumomte  CVviiM, 

\  tibijam  Troja  obxsaa  est  enixa  Creusa.  • 

i  tibijam  Troja  est  obsetaa  enixa  Oreuaa, 

I  tibijam  Troja  fuxtumJumarUe  reliqui, 

I  tibijjam  Troja  inoenaay  dent  obtvlU  orbum. 

All  of  these  are  bad  enough.    Heyne,  unjustly  however,  suspects  the 

340th  and  S4lst  lines  of  l^ing  spurious. 

341.  Eoqua  tamen  puero,  &.c.  *^  Does  the  boy,  however,  feel  any 
concern  for  his  lost  mother  V* — 342.  Eoquid  in  antiquam,  &c.  ^'  Do 
both  his  father,  ^Eneas,  and  his  uncle.  Hector,  arouse  him  to  the 
valour  of  his  line  and  to  manly  courage  V* — Antiquam  virtutem.  Lite- 
rally, **  ancient  courage."  Equivalent,  in  fact,  however,  to  virtutem 
majorum. — 343.  AvuiMidutn  Creusa,  the  mother  of  Ascanius,  was 
the  sister  of  Hector. 

344.  Longosque  cidat,  &c.  "  And  to  no  purpose  was  giving  vent  to 
copious  floods  of  tears,"  %.  e.  and  was  shedding  many  and  unavailing 
tears.— 345.  A  mcsnibus,  "  From  the  city,"  i.  e,  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  city.— 347.  Suot,  "His  countrymen."— 348.  Et  muUum 
laerymasy  &c.  ^  And  pours  forth  tears  in  abundance,"  &c.  Mvitum, 
equivalent  to  the  Homeric  voWSy,  or  the  Latin  adverbs  valde, 
admodum,  &c. 

349.  Simulataque  magnis,  &c.  •*  And  a  Pergamus  assimilated  to 
the  great  one,"  t.  e,  built  in  imitation  of  its  great  prototype.  Supply 
Pergamis  after  magnis.— 350.  Et  arentem,  &c.  "  And  a  scanty  stream 
with  the  name  of  Xanthus."  Cognomen,  a  name  superadded  to  a 
previous  one.  Here  the  cognomen  of  Xanthus  was  given  to  a  stream, 
which  had  been  previously  called  by  some  other  name  in  the  language 
of  the  country.— 351.  Sccevque  amplector,  &c.  **  And  I  embrace  the 
threshold  of  a  Sceean  gate,"  t.  e,  after  the  manner  of  returned  exiles. 

363.  PoHicibus.  "  Galleries,"  t.  e.  of  the  paUce.  The  king  re- 
ceived and  entertained  the  great  body  of  the  Trojans  (Ulot)  in  the 
spacious  galleries.  The  more  select  banquet  took  place  in  the  hall 
around  which  the  galleries  ran. — 354.  Aulai  in  medio,  &e.    The  poet 

S 
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dismiMes  the  banquet  without  muoh  pftrtfculanziagy  tho  only  two 
allusions  being  to  the  libation  and  the  golden  service.  Heyne  thinks 
Ihai  patercuque  ten^tU  is  a  frigid  addition,  but  Wagner  makes  Wnk- 
bcmt  pcOeratque  tenebant  equivalent  to  libabant  patercu  teneniet.  Still 
there  is  an  awkward  pleonasm  in  poetUa. — Auldi.  Old  form  of  the 
genitive  for  aulof, — Pateratque,  As  regards  the  form  of  tlie  ancient 
patercBy  consult  note  on  i.  729* 

356.  AUerquediet,  <<  And  a  second  day.*'— 358.  Fo^m.  '<The 
prophet,"  t.  e.  Helenus,  who  is  akio  called  by  Homer  ounvonokuv  6% 
dptaroc,  "  by  far  the  best  of  divmers."  {IL  vi.  76.)— 859.  Qui  Nu- 
mwa  PhcBbi,  Ac.  '^  Who  understandest  the  will  of  Phoabus,  the  tri- 
pods, the  bays  of  the  Clarian  god,  the  stars,"  t.  e.  whose  breast  is 
filled  with  the  same  prophetic  spirit  that  actuates  the  PythoHeas  at 
Delphi,  or  the  pnests  of  the  Clarian  god,  and  who  art  able  to  read 
the  stars,  nnd  dmw  from  them  sure  omens  of  the  future. — 360. 
TripodoB,  The  sacred  tripod  at  Delphi,  on  which  the  Pythoness  sat. 
(Consult  note  on  line  92.) — Clarii  lauros.  With  CZarii  supply  deL 
Apollo  had  a  famous  seat  of  divination  at  Claros^  near  Colophon,  ia 
Asia  Minor.  The  oracle  was  in  a  cave,  surrounded  by  a  sacred 
grove. 

361.  Et  toiuomm  Hnguaf,  &o.  ^  And  the  notes  of  birds,  and  the 
omens  of  the  rapid  wing,"  i.  «.  afforded  by  the  rapid  wing.  We  have 
here  the  two  great  classes  of  omens  accustomed  to  be  drawn  from 
birds,  namely,  those  from  their  singing  or  cry,  and  those  from  their 
flight.  Bird^  belonging  to  the  former  class  were  oalied  Otcines ;  to 
the  latter,  Prcep4te$, 

362.  Namque  omnem  &urtum,  &c.  ''(And  well  may  I  ask  thee 
this),  since  favouring  responses  and  omens  have  declared  thy  whole 
course  to  me."  Observe  the  force  of  nantquey  equivalent  to  ical  y6p 
— 363.  Reli^o,  The  term  properly  applies  to  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  then  to  all  things  connected  with  or  flowing  from 
them,  such  as  responses,  omenn,  auguries,  &c. — Numine,  ''JBy  an 
expression  of  their  divine  will."— 364.  Et  terrau  teutare  rep6sta». 
*'  And  to  make  trial  of  far^distant  lands."  i.  «.  to  search  there  for  a 
new  home. — 366.  Trittei  irat,  &c.  '<  Gloomy  vengeance  and  loath- 
some famine,"  t.  e,  famine  so  severe  as  to  compel  us  to  eat  the  most 
revolting  food. 

370.  ISxorat  pacem  divdm,  ''Entreats  the  favour  of  the  gods." 
— Vittatque  resolvU^  &c.  "And  unbinds  the  fillets  of  his  conse- 
crated head."  Helenus,  while  perrorming  the  sacrifice,  had  his 
brow,  as  was  customary,  encircled  with  fillets^  Now,  however,  that 
he  is  geing  to  prophesy,  he  removes  the  fillets,  and  assumes  more  of 
that  air  ox  wild  enthusiasm  which  the  ancients  ascribed  to  divine  in- 
spiration. Compare  what  is  said  of  the  Sibyl  in  vi.  48  :  "  iVbn  wmptof 
mamere  e&m(9»**-Slh  Ad  tua  limina,  Phoebe,  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  temple  of  Apollo  in  this  new  Troy,  after  the  example  of  the 
one  which  had  stood  in  the  Pergamus  at  home. — 372.  Multo  tutpen' 
mm  ntiniiiM.  "  Awestruck  at  the  abundant  pi'esenee  of  the  god,'*  i.  «. 
struck  with  awe  at  the  many  indications  around  me  of  the  presence 
of  the  god. 

374.  Nam  U  majoribws,  &c.  "  For  sure  is  my  faith  that  thou  art 
gdng  through  the  deep,  under  higher  auspices  (than  ordmary),"  i*  e, 
strong  is  my  belief  that  thou  art  the  peculiar  favourite  of  heaven, 
and  art  traversing  the  ocean  under  loftier  auspices,  and  with  a  higher 
destiny,  than  fiUl  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  men*   Nam  may  be  referred  * 
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er  to  nate  de&,  which  goes  before,  or  to  pauca  Hbi  e  mMs^  that 
>WB  after.  If  we  refer  it  to  the  former,  the  latent  idea  will  be  this : 
that  thou  art  really  the  offspring  of  a  goddess,  appears  plainly 
1  the  higher  auspices  that  are  thine.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
e  nam  relate  to  pauca,  &c.  then  the  meaning  will  be,  I  tell  thee 
a  few  things  out  of  many.  The  remainder  are  of  too  exalted  a 
acter  for  a  mere  mortal  prophet  to  understand  or  deokire  to  thee. 
I  last  is  far  preferable  to  the  other  interpretation;  and  the  broken 
r  of  the  sentence,  by  which  nam  is  made  to  precede  poKOo, 
rds  well  with  the  agitated  state  of  the  prophet's  mind  while 
ing  this  disclosure.  Hence,  too,  there  is  no  need  for  the  words 
I  nam  to  ordo  being  included  in  a  parenthesis.— 375.  Sie  fata 
»  rexy  &c.  **  The  king  of  the  gods  so  parcels  out  the  decrees  of 
and  regulates  the  succession  of  events ;  this  (settled)  order  of 
^  is  now  undergoing  its  accomplishment.'*  Literally,  ^  is  now 
;  made  to  revolve,"  t.  e,  this  revolution  of  events  is  now  in  ope- 
n. 

7.  Quo  tutior  hotpUa,  &c.  '*  In  order  that  thou  mayest  traverse 
reater  safety  ^endly  seas."  TuHor,  equivalent  to  tutiut.  The 
ion  is  to  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum,  or  lower  sea,  along  the  shores  of 
h  tlie  Ausones  were  settled,  from  whom  the  Trojans  had  nothing 
ar.  The  Adriatic,  on  the  other  hand,  was  full  of  dangers  for 
I,  since  its  coasts  were  filled  with  Grecian  colonies. — 379.  Pro- 
t  nam  cetera,  &c.  We  have  removed  the  comma  after  scire,  so 
make  both  this  verb  and  fori  refer  to  Helenus,  m  accordance 
the  explanation  given  of  nam  in  line  374. 
1.  Italiatn.  Governed  by  dimdU, — 382.  Vicinoeque,  ignare,  para$, 
"  And  whose  harbours,  ignorant  of  their  true  positiun,  thou  art 
iring  to  enter  as  if  they  were  neighbouring  ones,"  i  «.  as  if  they 

in  thy  immediate  vicinity,  .^neas  was  now  in  Epirus,  and 
ined  that  all  he  had  to  do  in  order  to  reach  Italy  was  to  cross 
the  intervening  Adriatic  to  the  opposite  shores.  Helenus  in- 
i  him  of  his  error,  and  states  that  the  part  of  Italy  whero  he  is 
ned  to  settle  is  still  far  away  ;  that  if  he  cross  over  at  once,  he 
3till  find  a  long  tract  of  country  to  be  travelled  over  ;  and  that 
ourse  by  sea  will  be  equally  long,  since  he  will  have,  if  be 
^8  to  reach  its  coasts,  to  sail  around  Italy  and  Sicily. 
3.  Lonpa  proetd  longii,  &c.  ^  A  long  route,  difficult  to  be  travelled, 
I  far  off  frum  thee,  by  intervening  lands  of  long  extent,  that 
"  &c.  Many  think  that  this  means  a  route  by  sea.  Not  so, 
ver.  The  meaning  of  Helenus  is  merely  this,  that  if  one  should 
over  at  once  from  Epirus  to  Italy,  he  would  still  have  to  travel 
a  tedious  and  difficult  route  by  land,  on  account  of  the  "  hngai 
"  intervening,  bef<ff«  reaching  Latiuro,  the  spot  whero  ^neas 
lestined  to  settle.  The  *<  Imgce  terra  **  would  be,  in  other  words, 
krhole  intervening  tract  of  Italy,  from  the  eastern  shoro  to  the 

frontier.     Heyue  thinks  that  a  play  on  words  is  intended  in 
,  longis ;  via,  invia. 

i.  TrinaeriA.  Sicily  was  called  Trinaerla  (sciU  insula),  <<the 
crian  island,"  from  its  throe  promontories  or  capes  (rptiQ  dgpai), 
K  Salis  Ausonii,  The  Lower  or  Tuscan  Sea  {Mare  Tyrrhenum), 
a  large  part  of  whose  shores  the  Ausones  and  other  kindred 
IS  were  settled. 

1.  Inferniqtte  laeus.    Lake  Avernus,  Sic—jEacBwe  insula  Ciroce, 
S  2 
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^And  the  island  of  Mb&ui  Circe."  Circe  was  so  called  from  her 
native  city  JSa,  in  Colchis.  Her  island  was  on  the  western  coast  of 
Italy,  and  became  afterward  a  promontory  of  Latium,  by  the  name 
of  Circeii.-^87.  AiUequam  ttUa,  Slc,  *'  Before  thou  canst  erect  a 
city  in  a  Und  of  safety." 

389.  Ohiji  tibi  toUynU),  &c.  **  When  a  huge  sow,  having  brought 
forth  a  litter  of  thirty  young,  shall  lie  beneath  the  holm-trees  on  the 
shore,  having  been  found  by  thee  while  musing  by  the  stream  of  a 
retired  river,  white  (herself),  reclining  on  the  ground,  her  young 
ones  white  around  her  dugs."  This  circumstance  of  the  white  sow 
with  her  thirty  white  offspring,  which  to  many  may  appear  beneath 
the  dignity  of  epic  song,  is  related  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamaasus,  on 
the  authority,  as  would  appear,  of  antecedent  writers  ;  and  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  the  subject  of  some  ancient  tradition.  Our  poet, 
therefore,  very  properly  seized  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  authenticating 
his  poem  with  the  semblance  of  historic  veracity.  What  may  tend, 
therefore,  to  lower  it  in  our  eyes,  was  calculated  to  give  it  credit  in 
those  of  the  Romans. 

393.  Is  locus  urbls  erU,  Alba  was  built  at  a  later  day,  by  Ascanias, 
on  this  very  spot,  and  received  its  name,  according  to  tradition,  from 
the  v^ite  sow  and  her  white  young  ones. — By  the  retired  river  the 
poet  merely  means  a  part  of  the  Tiber,  at  a  distance  &om  the  haunts 
of  men. 

397*  Proxima  quce  nostri,  &c.  *'  Which,  nearest,  is  washed  by  the 
tide  of  our  sea,"  i.  e»  which,  lying  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  is  laved  by 
the  tide  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  where  it  flows  between  Epirus  and  Italy. 
The  Ionian  Sea  is  here  the  same  with  the  Adriatic. — 388,  Cuncta 
moenia,    "  All  the  cities." 

399.  Narycii  Locri,  The  Epizephyrian  Locri,  who  settled  in 
Bruttium,  in  Lower  Italy,  and  who  are  here  called' '^Narycian," 
from  Naryx,  or  Narycium,  one  of  their  cities  at  home,  opposite 
Euboea.— 400.  Et  SaUentinos,  &c.  <<  And  the  Cretan  Idomeneus  hath 
occupied,  with  his  soldiery,  the  plains  of  the  Sallentini."  The  Sal- 
lentini  were  a  people  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Messapia. — r401. 
Lyotius,  From  Lyctus,  a  city  of  Crete.  Hence  equivalent  to  "  Cre« 
tan." — Hie  ilia  duets,  &c.  '^  Here,  too,  is  that  little  Petilia,  relying 
for  defence  on  the  wall  of  Philoctetes,  the  Meliboean  leader,"  i.  «.  de- 
fended  by  the  wall,  Slc,  Petilia  was  a  small  place  in  Bruttium,  built 
and  fortified  by  Philoctetes,  after  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  called  the 
Meliboean,  from  his  native  city,  Melibcea,  in  Thessaly. 

403.  Qttin.  *' Moreover."  For  quinetiam. — Tranxtnissce  sUterinif 
&c.  "  Having  been  carried  across  the  seas,  shall  have  come  to  a  sta- 
tion."— 406.  Purpurea  wlare,  &c.  **  Covered  with  a  purple  covering, 
be  thou  veiled  as  to  thy  locks."  Velare  Is  the  present  imperative 
passive,  like  imponere,  in  ii.  707.  Virgil  alludes  here  to  what  was 
properly  a  Roman  custom,  namely,  to  cover  the  head  during  a  sacri« 
iice,  in  order  that  the  priest  who  officiated  might  observe  nothing 
ill-omened.  Afterwards,  a  veil  was  merely  thrown  from  behind  over 
the  head  and  face,  which,  although  one  could  see  through  it,  still 
satisfied  the  form  requured.— 406.  Qua,  for  aliqua,— 407,  Owtiw. 
Taken  before  the  sacrifice  commenced. 

Servius  tells  a  curious  story,  that  Diomede,  suffering  under  various 
calamities,  was  directed  by  an  oracle  to  restore  to  the  Trojans  tho 
Palladium  which  he  had  in  his  possession.    That  he  came,  accord* 
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Ingly,  with  this  intention  to  the  spot  where  ^neas  was  sacrificing 
with  muffled  head,  and  that  the  Trojan  warrior,  not  stopping  the 
sacrifice  to  receive  the  image,  Nantes,  one  of  his  followers,  took  it. 

409.  H&6  cadi  maneant,  &c.  **  Let  thy  pious  descendants  stead- 
fastly adhere  to  this  ceremony." 

411.  JSt  angtuti  rareteeiU,  &c.  <^And  the  straits  of  the  narrow 
Pelorus  shall  begin  to  open  on  the  view."  The  straits  here  meant 
are  those  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  now  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The 
name  given  them  in  the  text  is  from  Pelorus,  the  easternmost  pro- 
montory of  Sicily,  and  the  point  on  the  Sicilian  shore  where  the 
straits  are  narrowest.  Helenus  directs  i£neas  not  to  pass  through 
these,  on  account  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  from  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  but  to  keep  to  the  left,  and  sail  around  Sicily. — Marescent, 
To  a  vessel  sailing  down  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  this  country  and 
Sicily  must  appear  at  some  distance  as  one  land,  until  the  mariners 
come  in  a  direct  line  with  the  straits ;  and  then  the  dauttra  must 
gradually  open  and  discover  the  narrow  passage. 

412.  LcBva  tdlus.    Sicily.~413.  Dextrum  littus,     Italy. 

414.  HcBC  loea,  vi  quondam,  &c.  Construe  as  follows  :  Ferunt  Jure 
loea,  eowouha  quondam  ti  et  waUL  ru%n&  dMnluitae, — VaAa  ruinA, 
*'With  vast  desolation."  Heyne  explains  ruinA  by  terra  motu,  a 
meaning  which  is  implied  rather  in  «i. — 416.  Ferunt,  "  They  say." 
Alluding  to  the  tradition  that  Sicily,  after  having  formed  part  of  it, 
was  torn  away  from  Italy  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature,  and 
became  an  island. — CumjoroUitnu,  &&  **  When  each  land  was  joined 
and  formed  but  one."  PmtenuB  equivalent,  Uiei*ally,  to  ootUinui,  or 
the  Greek  ^nji/ccAc* — 417.  Venit  medio  «i  powtus,  ^  The  sea  came 
violently  between."— 418.  Arvaque  et  urbes,  &c,  **  And  with  a  narrow 
(and  tumultuous)  tide,  now  flows  between  fields  and  cities  separated 
by  a  shore,"  i. «.  separated  by  the  sea,  forming  a  shore  on  either 
side.— 419.  Angusto  cutUy «.  e,  the  tide,  as  being  strongly  agitated  in  a 
narrow  strait. 

420.  Dextrum  Scylla  latut,  &e.  Helenus  is  now  describing  the 
straits  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  Scylla  is  on  the  Italian,  Charybdis 
on  the  Sicilian  side.— 421.  Obtidet,  <<  Guards."  Literally,  *<  blocks 
up."  A  military  term,  that  here  denotes,  figuratively,  her  holding 
the  place  like  a  foe,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  all  passers  by.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  Charybdis. — Implaoata,  **  Implacable," 
f.  e.  unsated. — Atque  imo  bctrathri,  &c.  **  And  thrice,  with  the  deepest 
whirlpool  of  its  abyss,  it  sucks  vast  waves  headlong  in,  and  spouts 
them  forth  again  in  succession  unto  the  upper  air,  and  lashes  the 
stars  with  the  spray,"  i.  e,  and  thrice,  where  the  abyss  is  deepest,  its 
eddying  waters  suck  in,  Ac. — 422.  In  abruptum.  .  Heyne  :  "  Profun- 
dum,  adeoque  prceceps,** 

425.  Om  exaertantem,  &c  ''  Stretching  forth  her  jaws  from  time 
to  time."— 426.  Prima  hominit  fades.  ^  The  upper  part  of  her 
body  is  that  of  a  human  being."  Prima  opposed  to  postrema.  Lite- 
rally, <^the  uppermost  appearance  (or  look)  is  that  of  a  human 
being." 

4^.  Pidrix.  **  A  sea-monster."  Some  commentators  think  that 
a  species  of  basking  shark  (sqwdut  maanmiu)  is  here  meant,  and  they 
are  probably  correct.  According  to  the  poet,  the  lower  parts  of 
Scylhi  consisted  of  an  immense  sea-monster,  terminating  in  numerous 
dolphin-tails,  each  tail  being  connected  with  the  womb  of  a  sea-wolf, 
and  these  wombs  formed  the  under  part  of  the  putrtx.    By  the  sea- 
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wolf  is  meant »  rapaoious  kind  of  fish.— 428.  Ddphitum  camdoM,  &c. 
<<  Having  die  -tails  of  dolphins  joined  to  the  womb  of  wolves." 
Literally,  <<  joined  as  to  the  tails  of  dolphins  with,"  &.c 

429.  PrcBstat  Trinamii,  &e.  ^  It  is  better  for  thee,  delaying  in 
thy  course,  to  pass  around  the  limits  of  the  ^cilian  Pachynus,  and 
to  fetch  a  long  compass,  than  once  to  have  beheld  the  misshapen 
Scylla,'\&c.,  t.  e,  it  is  better  for  thee  to  take  more  time  in  navigating, 
and,  lengthening  thy  route,  to  pass  around  Sicily,  doubling  Cape 
Pachynus,  its  southern  extremity,  than  to  expose  thyself  to  the 
dangers  arising  from  a  single  view  of  Scylla. — 432.  Et  ccBruleii  cani- 
hu8  retonantia  mxa.  **  And  the  rocks  that  re-echo  with  the  bowlings 
of  the  dark  blue  hounds  of  the  sea."  These  **  hounds  "  are  the  oanes 
tnarinof,  or  sea-dogs.  Heyne  makes  them  the  same  with  the  lupi 
just  mentioned,  but  not,  in  our  opinion,  very  correctly.  They  seem, 
rather,  to  have  been  quite  distinct  from  Scylla,  and  to  have  occupied 
the  caverns  in  the  neighbouring  rocks,  whence  they  issued  to  destroy 
shipwrecked  mariners.  Homer  represents  Scylla  as  often  catching 
these  sea-dogs  for  her  own  prey.  {Od.  xii.  d^.-^Schal,  in  ApoU,  BkocL 
IT.  825.) 

433.  Si  qua  ett  Hdeno  prudetUia,  ice,  **  If  Helenus  poaseases  any 
wisdom  (as  a  man),  if  any  credit  is  due  to  him  as  a  prophet."  Some 
remove  the  comma  after  pruderUiaf  and  place  it  after  vali,  Aecarding 
to  this,  pntdentia  will  signify  a  knowledge  of  the  future.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  inferior  to  the  ordinary  pointing,  as  we  have  given  it  in 
the  text.— 436.  Pradkam,  ^  I  will  tell  thee  pUmly,"  i.  «.  i  will  here 
openly  charge  upon  thei\  lielenus  now  begins  to  ailude  to  the  dan- 
'gers  which  Juno  will  throw  in  tlie  way  of  ifineas.  As  he  cannot, 
however,  particularize  these  dangers  (compare  line  380),  he  contents 
himself  with  giving  the  hero  a  general  warning.  He  enjoins  one 
thing,  nevertheless,  in  plain  and  direct  terms,  namely,  to  propitiate 
Juno's  favour. 

437.  Primumy  «.  e.  before  doing  any  thing  else.— 438.  Junoni  cane, 
&e,  ^  With  willing  bosom  oflBar  up  vows  unto  Juno,  and  striva  to 
overcome,"  &c. — Liberu,  i.  «.  neither  sparingly  nor  remissly.  It 
answers  to  the  Greek  wpoB^fit^, — 439.  Supera,  A  strong  term. 
Compel  her,  as  it  were,  to  become  propitious  by  dint  of  entreaty. 
Heyne  explains  it  very  well  by  expugna,  **  Take  by  storm." — 440. 
Mittere.  <<Thou  shalt  be  sent  (on  thy  way),"  «.  e.  thou  shalt  be 
allowed  to  reach. 

441.  Cunueam  urbem,  <<The  Cumsan  city,"  «.  e.  the  city  of  Cunue, 
in  Italy,  on  the  shore  of  Campania.  It  was  famed  as  the  residence  of 
the  Sibyl. — 442.  Dvoinotque  locus,  &c.,  i.  e,  the  Lucrine  and  Avemian 
lakes,  but  especially  the  latter.  They  are  called  sacred,  either  from 
their  general  character,  or,  more  probably,  because  the  Sibyl  resided 
in  their  immediate  vicinity. — Et  Atema  sonanHa  sUvis.  Alluding  to 
the  low  moaning  of  the  wind  among  the  thick  forests  tliat  encircled 
this  gloomy  and  stagnant  Uke. 

443.  Insanam  cafafm.  ^  A  wild-raving  prophetess."  Alluding  to 
the  appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  Sibyl,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  divine  inspiration. — 444.  Fata  eatUt,  &c.  **  Reveals  the 
secrets  of  the  fates,  and  consigns  characters  and  words  unto  leaves," 
i.  e.  writes  down  her  oracles  on  leaves.  The  verb  cano  must  not  be 
taken  in  its  strict  and  literal  sense,  but  merely  implies  that  the 
responses  of  the  Sibyl  were  in  verse,  that  is,  verse  not  pronounced, 
but  merely  written.  The  usual  custom  of  the  Sibyl  was  not  to  deliver 
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her  anawecs  orally,  bat  merely  to  commit  them  to  writing. — N&ka. 
Written  characters ;  letters. 

445.  CartHma.  ^  Verses,"  i.  e,  orades  in  Tei«e.--446.  In  MWiMrKm, 
equivalent  to  mi  oniiiMm.— -447.  Ab  ordine,  ''From  the  order  in 
which  they  have  been  placed."— 4d0.  Verum  eadem,  &e.  *^  And  yet 
these  same,  when,  on  the  hinge  being  turned,  a  slight  current  of  air 
has  set  them  in  motion,  and  the  (opening)  door  hath  disturbed  the 
tender  leaves,  she  never  afterwards  cares  to  arrest  as  they  flutter 
through  the  hollow  cave,  nor  to  restore  their  (former)  positions,  nor 
connect  (once  more)  her  predictions.*' — 452.  Ineoruuki  abeutU.  *^  They 
(who  apply)  depart  (in  this  way)  without  a  response.'*  Literally, 
'*  they  who  have  not  been  consulted  for,**  i.  e.  for  whose  interests  the 
Sibyl  has  not  consulted  by  giving  them  a  response.  Tn  other  word% 
they  who  have  received  no  response  from  her. 

453.  Sk  Uhi  ne  qua  mora,  &e.  **  Here  let  no  expenditure  of  time 
be  of  so  maeh  consequence  in  thy  eyes.** — 454.  QaunnvM.  ^  However 
much.*' — Ek  vi  eunus  ffocet,  **  And  thy  voyage  may  powerfully  invite.'* 
455.  Posntque  siwiu  impUre  $ecundo8,  **  And  thou  mayest  be  able  to 
fill  their  favouring  bosoms,"  i.  e,  to  fill  their  bosoms  with  favouring 
gales. — Quin  adeas  vaUm,  **  But  go  to  the  prophetess.'*  The  ge- 
neral meaning  of  the  whole  passage  is  this  :  Let  not  time  appear  so 
valuable  in  thy  eyes  as  to  prevent  thee  from  visiting  the  cave  of  the 
Sibyl,  &c. 

4S^.  Expedia.  <*  Will  unfold.*'— 400.  Oumff^tttf  <2a^^  &c.  <<And, 
having  been  addressed  with  due  reverence,  will  give  thee  a  favourable 
canrse,"  «. «.  will  show  thee  how  to  obtain  a  favourable  course. — 
Vemerata.  Used  passively,  according  to  poetic  usage,  based  upon  the 
Aaiflier  idiom  of  the  language,  many  deponents  of  a  later  day  (perhaps 
all  of  them)  having  been  originally  common  verbs. — 461.  Qikb  no^trA 
itoetA,  <&e.  Compare  line  380.  Observe  the  peculiar  fn^ce  of  licealty 
as  if  Helenus  feared  that  he  had  even  already  gone  too  far  in  his 
xevelations. 

464.  Dona  awro  gramaf  &c.  t.  e.  richly  adorned  with  gold  and 
l^tes,  or  laminse  of  ivory.  Sewtre  is  the  proper  term  applicable  to 
the  dividing  of  any  substance  mto  thin  plates.  The  ivory  is  here 
divided  in  this  way,  and  placed  as  an  ornament  on  different  objects. 
Thus  Pliny,  ^Denies  etephanti  tecare,  lignumque  ebore  dtBtingui,  (H. 
N.  xvi.  44,  84.) — Grama,  Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis  or 
cttsura. — 465.  Stipalbque  oarina,  &c.  ^ And  stows  away  in  their  holds 
a  vast  quantity  of  silver  plate,  and  also  Dodoneean  caldrons."  Heyne 
considers  ^'Dodonatan**  a  mere  ornamental  epithet:  such  caldrons, 
namely,  as  are  in  the  temple  and  grove  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and 
from  which  oracles  were  drawn  by  his  priests.  Wagner,  on  the 
other  hand,  suspects  that  Virgil  has  followed  in  this  some  Grrecian 
poet,  who  had  heard  that  He^nus  had  settled  at  Dodona.  (Compare 
Dion.  Hal,  i.  32.) 

467.  Lwricam  oonfertam  hami»y  &c.  ''A  <soB.i  of  mail,  composed  of 
rings  hooked  into  one  another,  and  {these  arranged)  in  a  triple  tissue 
of  gold,'*  «.  e.  a  chain-mail,  composed  of  rings  of  gold,  linked  or  hooked 
into  one  another,  and  resembling  in  its  formation  the  pattern  of  doth 
technically  termed  trUM,  In  othw  words,  the  chains  that  composed 
the  corslet  consisted  each  of  three  strands,  or  parallel  rows  of  smaller 
chains.  All  that  is  effected  by  the  shuttle,  in  weaving,  is  the  con- 
veyance of  the  woof  across  the  warp.  To  keep  every  thread  of  the 
woof  in  its  proper  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  threads  of  the  waip 
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jahould  be  decussated.  This  was  done  by  the  leashes,  called  in  Latin 
lima,  in  Greek  ftiroi.  At  least  one  set  of  leashes  was  necessary  to 
decussate  the  warp^  even  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  weaving.  The 
number  of  sets  was  increased  according  to  the  complexity  of  the 
pattern,  which  was  called  bUix,  trilix,  &c.,  according  as  the  nnmber 
was  two,  three,  or  more.— 468.  Conum  inngnis  gdUcB,  Ac.  **  The  cone 
of  a  beautiful  helmet,  and  a  hairy  crest,"  i.  e,  9.  beautiful  helmet, 
with  cone  and  hairy  crest.     The  cone  supported  tlie  crest. 

469.  Sunt  et  sua  dona  parentis  "  My  father  ( Anchises),  too,  has  his 
appropriate  gifts."— 470.  Dueei.  "  Guides,"  ».  e,  pilots  for  the  route. 
Heyne  thinks  that  grooms,  to  take  care  of  the  horses,  are  meant. 
Wagner,  however,  is  of  opinion,  on  account  of  the  second  culdit,  that 
guides  or  pilots  are  intended,  and  he  strengthens  this  view  of  the 
subject  by  a  quotation  from  Dion^'sius  of  Halicarnassus,  wherein  it  is 
stated)  riyefi6vaQ  Tijg  vavriXiai:  ffwfKrrXevffai  Aipei^,  from  Epirus. — 
471*  Rani^um  iupplet,  ''He  supplies  a  band  of  rowers."  Heyne 
objects  to  this  way  of  translating,  because  in  Homeric  times  the 
rowers  were  not  a  servile  class,  but  were  composed  of  the  warrioi's 
themselves.  Wagner,  however,  very  correctly  suggests,  that  Virgil 
does  not  follow  Homeric  usage  exclusively,  but  blends  the  manners 
and  customs  of  early  and  later  times. 

472.  Qassem  vdis  aptare.  Literally,  <'to  fit  the  fleet  with  sails," 
«.  e,  to  have  the  sails  hoisted,  and  ready  for  the  wind  when  it  should 
begin  to  blow.  Vdis  is  the  ablative,  not  the  dative. — 473.  Ferenti. 
."  When  favouring  (us)."  More  literally,  "  when  bearing  (us  on  our 
way),"— 474.  Phasbi  itOerpra,  Helenus.— Jfttfto  honore,  « With 
deep  respect."  476.  Dignate  is  here  taken  passively.  Compare  note 
on  line  460.— 476.  Bis  Pergamei$,  &c.  Consult  note  on  ii.  641-3.— 477. 
Eeee  tibi  AutonicB  litus.  "  Lo!  the  land  of  Ausonia  is  before  thee." — 
Harus  arripe  vdis,  *'  Seize  this  with  thy  sails,"  t.  e.  **  sail  thither 
with  utmost  zeal." 

478.  Et  tameu  hane  pdago,  &c.  ''And  yet  it  is  necessary  that  then 
glide  by  this  (same  land  here)  on  the.  deep,"  t.  e,  the  part  of  Italy 
which  is  nearest  here.— 479.  AusonicB pars  iUa  prooul.  See,  "That 
part  of  Italy  is  far  away  which  Apollo  unfolds  (to  thee)."  Helenas 
.alludes  to  the  Western  coast  of  Italy,  which  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  long  circumnavigation. 

480.  Quid  ultra  provehor,  &,e,  t.  0.  why  say  I  more,  and  why,  by 
thus  lengthening  out  my  discourse,  do  I  prevent  you  from  availing 
yourselves  of  favouring  gales. 

483.  Picturatas  aurisubtemine  vestes.  "  Garmento  figured  over  with 
embroidery  of  gold."  Pieturatcu,  equivalent  to  pictas  aou,  "  painted 
with  the  needle,"  «.  e,  embroidered  or  wrought  in  needlework.  So, 
again,  subtemen,  which  elsewhere  means  the  woof,  here  denotes, 
literally,  "a  thread,"  and  is  the  same  asJUum, — 484.  Pkrygwm ehltt* 
mydetn.  This  was  in  the  number  of  the  Testes  just  mentioned.  The 
chlamys  was  a  species  of  cloak  or  scarf,  oblong  instead  of  square,  ito 
length  being  generally  about  twice  ite  breadth.  It  was  worn  in  war, 
hunting,  and  on  journeys. 

Nee  oedit  Jumori.  "  Nor  is  her  bounty  disproportioned  to  the  merit 
of  the  object,"  i.  «.  nor  is  her  gift  unworthy  of  him  on  whom  it  is 
bestowed.  It  was  just  such  a  ^t  as  the  young  Ascanius  merited  to 
receive.  Thb  is  the  commonly-received  interpretation  ;  but  it  is  fw 
from  satisfactory.— 485.  TextUibus  donis,  "  With  gifts,  the  produce 
of  the  loom." 
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486.  Manuum  monumentcL  "  Memorialfl  of  my  handiwork.'*  An- 
dromache is  occupied  with  Ascanius  alone;  to  him  alone  makes 
presents  ;  she  dwells  on  his  resemblance  to  her  murdered  son. — 
489.  0  mihi  sola  meiy  &c.  "  Oh,  sole  remaining  image  unto  me  of  my 
(beloved)  Astyanax."  Super,  equivalent  to  aupentes,  or  to  qttoB  au- 
perea. — 491.  JEt  nuno  CBquali  tecum,  &c.  *<And  he  would  now  be 
beginning  to  bud  forth  (into  manhood),  in  equal  age  with  thee.'' 

492.  Laorimia  dbortis.  "  Tears  having  sprung  up  in  spite  of  me," 
&c  Observe  the  force  of  ob  in  composition  ;  affaifut  all  my  efforts 
to  restrain  them.— 493.  Quihus  ed  foriuna,  Slc.  «.  e.  the  course  of 
whose  fortune  is  now  completely  run.  Literally,  '*  live  ye  happy, 
unto  whom  their  fortune  is  now  completed.*'— -494.  Alia  ex  o/tw, 
&c.    «  From  one  fate  to  another." 

498.  Opto.  « I  hope." — 499.  Minus  obvia.  "  Less  exposed."— 
502.  Cognaku  urbes  olim,  &e,  ^*  We  will  make  hereafter  our  kindred 
cities  and  neighbouring  communities  in  Epirus,  in  Hesperia,  unto 
whom  the  same  Dardanus  is  a  founder,  and  to  whom  there  is  the 
same  fortune,  one  common  Troy  in  their  affections.  Let  this  care 
wait  for  our  posterity  (to  fulfil  it)."  Observe  the  peculiar  usage  of 
MtnMimqus,  as  agreeing  with  Trojam,  where  we  would  expect  utroaque, 
as  referring  to  the  inhabitants  of  Buthrotum  and  Rome.  Some  think 
that  the  words  maneat  noatroa,  &c.,  allude  to  Nicopolis,  built  and 
declared  a  free  city  by  Augustus.  Dardanus  is  here  called  a  common 
founder  of  the  race,  the  allusion  being  to  the  Trojans  with  Helenus 
and  those  with  Mneas, 

606.  Provehimur  pdago,  &c.  The  fleet  leaves  Buthrotum,  and 
sailing  along  the  coast  of  Epirus,  in  a  northwestern  direction,  comes 
to  the  Acrooeraunian  Mountains,  whence  the  passage  across  to  Italy 
is  the  shortest. — 607.  Unde  iter  Italiam.  "  Whence  is  the  route  to 
Italy." — 609.  Et  motUea  umbrantur  opaci,  "  And  the  dusky  mountains 
are  lost  in  the  shade  (of  night)." — 608.  Stemimur,  i.  e.  we  lie  down 
for  food  and  rest. — 610.  Sortiti  remoa.  *'  Having  distributed  the  oars 
by  lot,"  t.  e.  having  determined  by  lot  who  should  remain  on  board 
and  keep  watch  at  the  oars;  who  disembark  and  enjoy  repose.  Those 
on  board  would,  of  course,  be  ready  at  the  first  signal  of  Palinurus. 
— 611.  Corpora  curamua.  "We  refresh  our  frames  with  food.'* 
Supply  eibo, — Irriqat.    See  note  on  i.  692. 

612  Needum  orbem  medium,  &.c.  «.  e,  it  was  not  yet  midnight.-— 614. 
Atque  aurihua  aera  eaptat,  "  And  carefully  catches  the  air  with  his 
ears,"  t.  e,  listens  to  each  quarter  for  the  breeze. — 616.  Geminoaque 
Trionea.  "And  the  two  bears."  Consult  note  on  i.  616.— 617.  Arma- 
tumque  auro,  &c.  His  sword  and  belt  are  formed  of  very  brilliant 
stars. — Cireumapioit.  Observe  the  force  of  this  verb.  Palinurus 
looks  all  around  the  constellation,  to  see  whether  there  be  any  thing 
dangerous  in  its  vicinity.  Ernesti  says  :  "  Ciroumapectare,  de  providia 
et  timidia,  qui  aoepe  circumapiciunt  otnnia."    (Clav.  die,) 

618.  Poetquam  euneta  videt,  &c.  "  When  he  sees  ail  things  settled 
in  the  serene  sky,"  i.  e,  when  he  sees  all  those  signs  which  betoken 
fair  and  settled  weather.— 620.  Et  tdorum  pandimua  alaa.  "  And 
spread  out  the  pinions  of  our  sails,"  i.  e,  spread  out  our  sails  like 
pinions.  Heyne  thinks  alaa  means  the  extremities  of  the  sails.  It 
is  much  better,  however,  to  adopt  the  ordinary  explanation. 

622.  Obacuroa  eoUea,  humilemque  Italiam.  *'  Misty  hills,  and  Italy 
lying  low  (upon  the  waters)."  The  Trojans  landed  at  a  place  called 
Castrum  Minervse,  below  Hydruntum,  where  tlie  coast  is  low  and 
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flat  The  hills  teen  were  those  in  the  interior  of  the  coontfy. — 
523.  Italiam.  The  repetition  of  this  word  indicates  joy.  Compare  the 
doXarra !  dakarra  \  of  the  ten  thousand,  when  they  first  beheld 
theses  on  their  retreat  {Xen.  Anab,  iv.  7,  24.)— 526.  Craieru 
carond  induU.  Compare  note  on  i.  724.  526.  Mem,  ^With  un- 
diluted wine."  As  was  customary  in  libations. — 527.  CdsA  m  fmppL 
He  takes  his  station  on  the  stem,  because  here  was  placed  the  image  of 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  ship,  together  with  a  small  hearth  or  altar. 

528.  PoUtUa.  <<  RnlerB."~530.  Crebremmta.  <<Fre8hen."^531. 
In  aree.  ^  On  a  height,"  t.  e .  on  elevated  ground  inland. — 533. 
Portms  ah  Euroofitutu,  &c.  The  poet  is  here  describing  the  Portas 
Veneris,  as  it  was  afterward  called.  This  harbour  was  fonned  by 
two  rocks  or  cliffs,  sloping  downward  from  the  interior,  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  served  as  barriers  against  the  waves.  It  faced 
the  southeast,  and  the  waves  impelled  by  the  south-east  wind  had,  by 
their  dashing,  hollowed  out  the  harbmur  between  the  two  walls  of 
Fook.-«-535.  Gemino  dmmUufUf  &c.  An  enlargement,  merely,  on  the 
previous  idea. — 536.  Turriti  Bcopuli.  **  Turret-crowned  rooks." — 
BefiufUquey  &c  As  they  approacn,  the  temple  is  found  to  be  situate 
on  a  hill  in  the  interior.  The  coast  between  the  hills  and  shore  is  in 
general  low.  The  teopuli  are  spurs  coming  down  from  the  more 
elevated  country  inland. 

537.  PrttRvm  omen.  The  aneients  used  carefully  to  observe  the 
fint  objects  that  met  their  view  on  landing  in  any  country  whcgo 
they  intended  to  settle,  and  thence  drew  prognostics  of  good  or  evil 
fortune.-~539.  Bdlum,  0  terra  hoefnta,  porta*,  *<  Ah  1  hospitable 
hmd,  thou  (nevertheless)  bet<>kenest  war ;''  i.  e,  although  hospitable, 
thou  nevertheless  betokenest  war. — 540.  Bdlo,  **  For  war."  Poetic 
for  ad  beUum.—H(ge  ctrmetOa,  ^  These  animals." — 541.  8ed  tameu 
idem  olim,  &.e.  *^And  yet  these  same  quadrupeds  have  been  ac- 
customed from  of  old  to  be  joined  to  the  chariot" — Carm.  Old 
dative,  for  eurrui.  Hence,  twiedere  ourru  is,  literally,  **  to  go  unto," 
**  to  come  up  to,"  &c. 

543.  Numina  tamota,  &e.  Alluding  to  their  having  seen  a  temple 
of  this  goddess  first  of  all  on  their  approach  to  Italy. — 545.  ISt  eemUa 
amte  aras,  Sec,  Compare  note  on  line  465. — ^546.  Prcneptieque  Hdem, 
&c,  **  And  in  accoi^ance  with  those  precepts  of  Helenus  which  he 
had  given  us  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  we  in  due  form  bum  the 
prescribed  offerings  to  the  Argive  Juno.*'  547>  Honoret  for  ewttMOf, 
&e.     Compare  lines  435,  eeqq, 

549.  Cornua  velaiarum,  &c.  '*  We  turn  towards  the  deep  the  ez- 
tremities  of  our  sail-clad  yards,"  i,  e.  we  prepare  to  depart.  Two 
repes  hung  from  the  horns  or  extremities  of  the  sail-yards,  the  use  of 
which  was  to  turn  the  yards  around  as  the  wind  veered,  so  as  to  keep 
the  sail  opposite  to  the  wind.  It  was  also  done,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  to  bring  the  head  of  the  vessel  around,  when  leaving  a  har- 
bour into  which  it  had  just  entered. 

550.  Graju4fen4m.  *^  Of  the  men  of  Grecian  race,"  i.  e,  of  the  Greeks. 
Alluding  to  tjfie  Grecian  colonies  in  this  quarter.  For  Orc^ugenammf 
from  the  nominative  Chremgena, 

551.  Hino  tinne  Herewei^  See,  ^  After  this  is  discerned  the  bay  of 
Tarentum,  (a  city)  founded  by  Hercules,  if  report  be  true."  Virgil 
appears  to  allude  to  some  early  legend  by  which  the  founding  of 
Tarentum  was  ascribed  in  Heroules.  According  to  the  common 
aeeount,  this  city  owed  its  origin  to  Taras,  son  of  Neptune.    That  the 
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legend  was  a  doubtful  one,  is  indicated  by  the  words  m  vera  atfama. 
— 652.  AUollU  te  Diva  La^nnia  oontra,  *'  The  Laciiiian  goddess  rears 
her  head  opposite/'  4.  e.  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  Lacinian  promon- 
tory. The  Trojan  fleet,  in  coasting  along,  came  to  the  lapygian  pro- 
montory, on  passing  whi^  the  bay  of  G&entum  opens  on  the  view. 
In  front  of  them,  across  tiie  moum  of  this  bay,  rises  the  Lacinian 
promontory,  crowned  by  a  celebrated  temple  of  Juno.  Towards  tliis 
promontory  they  direct  their  course,  not  entering  the  bay  of  Taren- 
tum,  but  merely  standing  across  its  entrance.— 653.  Caulonisque 
area,  &c.  These  places  were  encountered  after  doubling  the  Lacin- 
ian promontory.  On  examining  the  map,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
Scylaoeum  comes  before  Gaulon,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as 
the  Trojans  wei*e  passing  round  the  Lacinian  cape,  they  first  saw  in 
the  distance  the  heights  on  which  Caulon  was  built,  and  then,  the 
shore  bending  in  and  forming  tlie  Sinus  Seylaceus,  they  first  observed 
Scylaceum,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  close  on  their  right. 

Namfragum,  This  epithet  either  alludes  to  the  rocky  and  dan- 
gerous shores  near  this  place,  (gr  else  to  the  frequent  storms  which 
prevailed  in  this  quarter,  between  the  Tria  promontoria  lapygum 
and  Coeintum. 

554.  EJkustu,  <<  Rising  out  of  the  wave.''  They  see  ^tna  in  the 
distance,  which  appears  to  them  to  rise  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
the  mountain  being  so  lofty  as  to  be  visible  to  them  before  the  island. 
— 555.  GemUum  ingenteni  pdagif  &c.  *^1'he  deep,  sullen  roar  of 
ocean,  and  the  rocks  lashed  by  the  waves,  and  the  noise  of  breakers 
on  the  coast."  The  allusion  is  to  Scylla,  the  noise  of  which  is  heard 
by  them  in  the  distance.—  657.  Extdtantque  tada,  **  Both  the  deep 
waters  of  ocean  leap  upward,  and  the  sands  are  intermingled  with  the 
boiling  sea."  This  alludes  to  CharyhdiB,^Vada.  We  have  followed 
the  expUnation  of  Heyne :  Mare  ex  imo/undo  sublatum  inaUum  egeri- 
tur.  According  to  this,  nada  will  convey  the  idea,  not  of  shoals,  but 
of  the  very  bottom  of  ocean  ;  aad  this  is  further  seen  from  the  suc- 
ceeding clause,  where  the  sand  from  the  bottom  is  washed  up  by  the 
agitated  water. 

559.  Nimirum  hose  Ufu,  &e.  **  Doubtless,  this  is  that  Charybdis," 
«.  e.  of  which  Helenus  foretold. — 560.  Eripke,  Supply  noa,  **  Rescue 
(us)." — Panterque  inaurgite  remit,  '^  And  in  equal  order  rise  to  the 
oars,"  t.  e.  and  apply  yourselves  vigorously  to  the  oars,  with  equal 
strokes.     Ck)nsult  note  on  line  207. 

561«  Pritiuuque  rudentem,  &c.  ''And  first  Palmurus  whirled 
around  the  groaning  prow  towards  the  waters  on  the  left,"  «.  e,  by  a 
powerful  impulse  of  the  rudder  he  turned  away  the  head  of  the  vessel, 
which  groaned  beneatli  the  effort  with  its  straining  timbers.— 562. 
Lamu  ad  undaa.  Compare  note  on  line  412. — 663.  VetUis,  **  The 
winds,"  i.  «.  with  sailsw  The  left-hand  course  would  carry  them  off 
from  Italy  in  a  south-east  direction. 

664.  Curwto  pwyi^tf.  ''  On  the  arched  and  troubled  wave."  t.  e, 
the  wave  bending  and  swelling  npward.-^£Se  idem  nibduetd,  &c. 
**  And  (then,  again),  the  water  being  withdrawn,  we  the  same  descend 
to  the  lowest  shades."  Heyne  reads  desidimui,  ^  we  settle  down ;" 
and  Wagner  detedmua,  **  we  settled  down."  But  the  common  read- 
ing, descendimus,  is  far  more  graphic— 667.  Ter  apnmam  elisam,  Ac. 
''  The  spray  had  been  carried  to  such  a  height  as  to  seem,  when 
descending^  as  iC  it  feU  dew-like  from  the  very  stars.  660.  Orit  for 
adoroif. 

S6 
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570.  PcHut,  YirgQ  here  copies  from  Homer.  The  harboar,  if 
ever  it  did  exist,  is  now  completely  changed  by  the  lava. — 671*  ffor- 
fifieii  ruinis,  *^  With  frightful  crashings."  By  ruinoB,  are  here  meant 
the  crashing  sounds  proceeding  from  the  bowels  of  the  mountain^  and 
indicative  of  the  rending  asunder  of  the  rocks,  &c.,  within. 

572.  ProrumpU.  ''It  sends  bursting  forth."  Used  here  as  an 
active  verb.— 673.  CandeiUe  /amM.  <<  White-hot  ashes."— 674. 
Globot.    «  Balls." 

575.  Interdwm  aoopulot,  &c.  ''Sometimes^  with  load  explosion,  it 
casts  up  rocks,"  &c.— 676.  Enuiam,  Liteially,  ''belchmg."  The 
good  taste  of  this  term  has  been  doubted  by  some  critics.  The  fiiult, 
hower,  if  any,  lies  with  Pindar,  whom  Vii^  here  copies,  and  whose 
iptvyovTM  suggested  emcUinM. — Liqitefaota  atua.  Lava. — 677*  CUome' 
rat,  A  strong  term.    Gathers  into  a  heap  or  pile;  piles  up. 

678.  Fama,  <' A  tradition."— 679.  Urg¥en,&e.  <<  la  pressed  down 
upon  by  this  mass."  Enceladus  was  one  of  the  Giants  who  fought 
against  heaven. — 673.  Semkuiuwi,  To  be  pronounced  as  a  word  of  three 
syllables  (sSm'ttiCMm).- 680.  Bmpiia  JIammam,  &c.  «  Breathes  forth 
flame  from  its  burst  furnaces."  The  onntiii  are  the  caverns  and 
receptacles  of  fire  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountam. — 682.  Codmm  tidh 
texerefinmo.    **  Weaves  a  pall  of  smoke  over  the  heavens." 

686.  Noam  neque  eraiU,  &c.  ^  For  neither  were  there  any  fires  of 
the  stars,  nor  was  the  heaven  bright  with  sidereal  light."  Wunder- 
lich  makes  cBthra  denote  '* ceria  teremtat"  and  riderea  equivalent  to 
fidgida.  He  bases  this  explanation  on  the  disjunctive  force  of  nequ€. 
But  the  particles  im^im — neque  are  not  always  placed  disjunctively. 
(Compare  Georgics^  iv.  198.)  In  the  present  instance,  nee  lueidms 
ectkrd,  &c.,  is  merely  an  eulargement  of  what  precedes,  and  refers  to 
the  whole  stany  firmament  ta^en  collectively,  oitroTMni  t^iMi  denoting 
individual  stars. 

688.  NubOa.  Supply  «niiit.— 687.  Et  lunam  in  nimbo,  &c.  «  And 
dead  of  night  held  the  moon  (shronded)  in  a  cloud."  Literally^ 
«  unseasonable  night,"  '<  night  unfit  for  action,"  fte. 

688.  Primo  turgebat  Eoo,  **  Was  rising  with  the  first  (appeaxmaee 
of  the)  morning  star."  JSmm,  the  morning  star,  formed  nom  the 
Greek  l4>oc,  another  form  of  which  is  i^foc. — 600.  McuAe  eoKfetlta 
mpremiL,  **  Worn  out  to  tiie  last  degree  of  emaciation." — 691.  .^noli 
sofxi  forma  viri,  t.  e.  a  stranger,  who  startied  us  by  the  lAiocking 
appearance  which  his  person  presented. — Miterandaqtiie  mUn,  *^  And 
in  deplorable  attire."  Literally,  ''and  calculated  to  excite  com- 
passion by  his  attire. 

693.  J2eipt6tnii».  t.  e,  we  look  at  him  again  and  again. — Lka 
WMviee.  "  Dreadful  was  the  filth  (upon  his  person)  ;  his  beard,  too. 


was  hanging  down  ;  his  clothing  was  fastened  together  with  thorns." 
— 694.  tmmen.  The  reading  of  Heyne,  instead  of  the  common 
tegmen.    Observe  the  literal  force  of  the  term :   "  what  covered  his 


body."^Getom.  Stronger  than  alia*  Compare  the  Greek  rd  S*  SKKeu 
—696.  Ut  qnondam,  &c.  We  have  preferrod  the  reading  gS  Burmann 
(lit),  to  the  common  lection  (d),  as  far  more  spirited. 

699.  Teitor,  "  I  conjure  vou."  Put  for  o6C0ilor.— 800.  Hoc  ccbH 
wpvTfMe  Umen,  "  This  vital  hght  of  heaven,"  i  «.  this  light  of  heaven 
by  which  we  live  and  breathe. 

802.  Sdo  me  DanaUy  &c.  "  I  know  that  I  am  one  from  the  Grecian 
fleet,"  i.  e,  a  Greek.  Soioy  here,  is  commonly  regarded  as  having  the 
final  syllable  short ;  it  is  better,  however,  in  scanning,  to  pronoonoe  ii 
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fts  a  monosyllable.— 603.  Ilia4S08  PetuOes.  "  The  Trojan  penates," 
i.  e,  the  Trojan  habitations.— 604.  Si  tcderii  tanta  ett,  &c.  *'  If  so  great 
is  the  wrong  done  (unto  you)  by  ray  offence,"  i.  e.  if  my  offence  be  so 
heinous. — 005.  Spargite  me  in  fiuetus,  &.c.  **  Tear  me  in  pieces,  and 
scatter  me  over  the  waves."  Equivalent  to  ditcerptum  ditperaite, — 
606.  Man\bu9  kominum.  u  e,  by  human  beings,  as  opposed  to  the  in- 
human Cyclopes.  The  last  syllable  of  manilmi  is  lengthened  here  by 
the  arsis  or  csesuia. 

607.  Cremia,  Supply  fuMbra,  not  AnokiaoBy  as  Nohden  maintains. — 
Genibufque  vottOant  hofrdtat.  *<And  rolling  (on  the  ground),  kept 
clinging  to  our  knees."— 608.  Quo  tannine  orettu.  ^  Of  what  race 
descended." — 611.  The  term  juveni  is  here  employed  instead  of  the 
more  feebly-sounding  ei. — Prcetenti  pignore.  ^  By  the  prompt  pledge." 
Alluding  to  the  giving  of  his  right  hand." 

613.  JPatriA.  **  As  my  native  country."— 614.  Genitore  Adamado 
paupere.  **  Since  my  &ther  Adamastus  was  poor."  Equivalent  to  cum 
genitorem  pauperem  haberem. — 615.  Ma^mtKtque  fAinami  fortuna  !  <*And 
would  that  this  fortune  had  remained  unto  me  !"  i.  e.  would  that  I 
had  remained  at  home  enduring  privations,  and  been  contented  with 
the  lot  of  poverty. 

616.  Trepidi,  **  Trembling  with  alarm."  A  well-selected  term, 
alluding  to  the  hurried  flight  of  his  companions. — 617<  Cydopia.  Po- 
lyphemus.— 618.  Domui  tanie  dapibiuque,  &c.  "  It  is  an  abode  of 
gore  and  bloody  banquets,  gloomy  within,  vast  of  size."  We  have 
followed  the  common  punctuation,  and  have  construed  the  ablative 
in  close  connexion  with  donuts,  being  what  grammarians  call  the 
ablative  of  condition  or  manner.  Compare  i.  639,  vestes  ottro  superbo. 
Burmann  removes  the  comma  after  onterUity  making  the  ablatives 
depend  on  op<iea,  *' gloomy  with  gore,"  &c.  ;  while  Wittianus  reads 
cruetOay  **  the  abode  is  bloody  with  gore,"  &c.  Neither  emendation, 
however,  is  needed. 

619.  Ipseardutu,  "The  Cyclops  himself  is  gigantic  in  size." — 
621.  Nee  vitu  facUit,  &c.  "  Neither  easy  to  be  looked  upon  (without 
horror),  nor  to  be  addressed  in  speech  by  any  one,"  L  e,  whom  no  one 
can  look  upon  or  address  without  horror. 

622.  Miterorum,  **  Of  the  wretched  beings  (whom  he  has  in  his 
possession)."- 623.  Vidi  egomet.  <*I  myself  beheld."  Alluding  to 
the  story  of  Polyphemus  and  Ulysses. — thto  de  nutnero,  &c.  "  What 
time,  bending  backward  in  the  middle  of  the  cave,  he  dashed  two 
bodies  of  our  number,  seized  in  his  huge  hand,  against  the  rocky 
floor,  and  the  bespattered  threshold  swam  with  their  blood."  We 
have  given  resupinus  here  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  Heyne  and 
Wnnderlich.  It  depicts  the  position  of  one  who  bends  back  his  body 
in  order  to  hurl  something  with  greater  force.  The  common  trans- 
lation is,  **  lying  along  on  his  back." 

629.  OUUusve  tui  ett  Ithacut,  &c.  ''Nor  was  the  chieftain  of 
Ithaca  forgetful  of  himself  at  so  alarming  a  crisis,"  i.  e.  of  the  craft 
and  cunning  that  marked  his  character.  These  qualities,  in  the 
heroic  age,  were  as  highly  prized,  and  conferred  as  much  distinction, 
as  prowess  in  arms.  Hence  no  covert  reproach  is  here  intended. 
— 630.  ExpUtut.  ^  Gorged."— 631.  Cenioem  infiexam  potuU,  i.  e.  he 
bent  back  his  neck  and  reclined  it  on  the  ground. — 632.  Ae  Jhaba 
cruetUo,  &e.  ''And  bits  of  flesh  intermingled  with  gory  wine." 
Holdsworth  thinks  this  quite  unfit  for  "  ears  polite,"  forgetting  alto- 
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gether  how  well  the  imagery  harmonizes  with  the  maooerof  tinnkiog 
and  speaking  that  characterized  the  heroic  age. 

684.  SortUique  vices.  **  And  having  arranged  our  several  parts  by 
lot|'*  t.  €.  having  ascertained  by  lot  Sue  part  that  each  was  to  perform. 
— 6S6.  Et  tdo  lumen,  &c.  ^  And  we  bore  out  with  a  sharp  weapon 
his  huge  eye."  Homer  makes  Ulysses  and  his  party  employ  on  this 
occasion  a  sharpened  stake.  Virgil  possibly  means  the  same  thing 
here. — 636.  Solum,  The  Cyclopes  had  only  a  sinele  eye,  and  that  in 
the  centre  of  the  forehead. — Lai^Mt.  A  graphic  term.  The  eye 
lay  partly  concealed  beneath  the  stem,  overhanging  brow,  the  shaggy 
eyebrow,  and  the  heavy,  lowering  eyelid. 

637.  Argolici  dypei,  &.c.  *'  Like  an  Argolic  shield,  or  the  orb  of 
Phosbus."  The  Argolie  shield,  na  has  already  been  remarked,  w«b 
of  a  circular  form.     Consult  note  ii.  389.-638.    Umbrat.    '^The 


639.  8ed  Jugiie,  &c.  Observe  how  well  this  line  is  adapted  by  its 
freqvent  elisions  and  dactylic  rhythm,  to  eicpress  rapidity  of  move- 
ment—640.  BumpUe,  *' Tear."— 641.  Nam  quali§  qwuttutque,  &c. 
**  For  such  and  as  great  as  Polyphemus  in  his  hollow  cave  pens  up  his 
fleecy  flocks,  &c.,  a  hundred  otlier  direful  Cyclopes  commonly  dwell," 
&c.  The  full  expression  would  be  as  follows:  "  Qaalii  qtianttuque 
Polyphemtu  ett,  qui  daudU,  &c.,  talet  et  tawti  auiA  eaUum  dfit  Cydopes 
qui  mUgo  habitant"  &c. 

646.  Tertia  jam  lunas,  &c.  ^  The  horns  of  the  moon  are  now  for 
the  third  time  filling  themselves  with  light."  Literally,  '<  the  third 
horns  of  the  moon  are  now  filling,  &c.,  i.  e,  this  is  now  the  third 
month. — 646.  Cum  traiko,    ^  Since  I  have  been  dragging  out." 

649.  Viotum  infdicemy  &e,  *' An  unwholesome  sustenance,  berries 
and  the  stony  cornels."  The  epithet  lapidota  refers  to  the  large  size 
of  the  pip  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pulp. — 662.  Huio  me  aaldixL 
**  To  this  I  devoted  myself,"  i.  e.  resolved  to  give  myself  up.  Addia 
is  a  strong  term,  and  indicates  the  state  of  desperation  to  wlach 
Achemenides  was  reduced.  It  is  properly  applied  to  those  who  sell 
themselves  to  others  for  life  or  death,  as,  for  example,  gladiators. — 
664.  Potius.    '<  Rather,"  i.  e.  rather  than  the  Cyclopes. 

666.  Vatta  ae  mole  movenUm.  ^  Stalking  along  with  his  enormous 
bulk." — 668.  Motutrum  horrendum,  &c.  Observe  the  peculiar  art 
with  which  the  line  is  constiiicted.  It  labours  beneath  numerous 
elisions,  as  if  striving  to  express  adequately  the  horrid  appearance  of 
the  monster. — 669.  Trunca  manu  pinu$  regit,  &c.  "  A  pine-tree  in 
his  hand,  lopped  of  its  branchefl,  guides  and  renders  firm  his  foot- 
steps." Observe  the  ingenious  mode  adopted  by  the  poet  of  giving 
us  an  idea  of  the  gigantic  size  of  the  monster.  From  the  enormoos 
staff  he  wields  in  his  hand,  we  are  left  to  imagine  the  strength  and 
dimensions  of  his  body. — Manu  the  reading  of  the  best  editions 
and  manuscripts.  The  eomm<in  text  has  manum,  *' governs  his 
hand." 

661.  Solamenque  mali.  In  the  greater  number  of  the  most  authentic 
MSS.  this  hemistich  is  left  unsupplied.  In  some,  however,  the  verse 
is  completed  with  de  coUo  fittula  pendet,  *'a  pipe  hangs  from  his 
neck,"  which  the  best  editors  regard  as  a  mere  interpolation.  It  is 
evidently  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  copyist  to  make  a  full 
hexameter.  Heyne  regards  the  words  ea  ida  tduptat,  9oUum»gii4 
mali  as  also  interpolated ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  thai  any  on* 
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would,  in  attempting  to  eomplete  one  line,  produce  another  sequiriDg 
itielf  to  be  completed. 

662.  Bt  ad  cgquora  wmt,  *^  And  had  come  to  the  open  sea.*'  This 
suits  well  the  idea  of  his  immense  bulk.  Inde  refers  to  the  sea- 
water.    «  With  this." 

666.  Not  prooul  tmJUy  &c.  ^  We,  trembling  with  alarm,  began  to 
hasten  our  flight  far  from  thenee,  the  suppliant,  so  deserving  it, 
having  been  taken  on  board,"  «.  e,  deserving  to  be  so  received  by  us. 
His  information  now  proved  correct :  he  was  discovered  not  to  be, 
like  Sinon,  an  impostor. — 668.  Verrimut  d  proni^  &c.  *^  And  bending 
forward,  we  sweep  the  surfttee  of  ocean  with  contending  oars." 
Heyne  prefers  wrtimus,  ^we  turn  up."  But  verrere  metre  is  used 
by  Ennius,  and  passed  from  him  through  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
poetry. 

669.  Ad  aonitwm  roeia,  ^Towards  the  sound  of  the  (leader's) 
voice,"  «.  €.  the  voice  of  the  leader  or  commander  of  the  rowers,  as 
he  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowers,  that  they  might  keep  time  in  row. 
ing.  In  the  ancient  ships  the  motion  of  the  oars  was  regulated  by 
an  officer,  who  gave  the  signal  for  this  purpose  both  with  his  voice 
and  with  a  pole  or  hammer.  The  Greeks  termed  him  KcXcvvr^;, 
and  the  exhortation,  or  noise,  reXcv<rfia.  The  Romans  called  the  same 
officer  horttOor,  or  patuarimj  and  soonetimes  portiectdut,  which  was 
the  name  given  also  to  the  pole  or  hammer.  That  such  is  the 
reference  in  eucit,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  one  who  attentively  con- 
sider the  passage.  The  Trojans  at  first,  indeed,  when  the  danger  is 
imminent,  cut  their  cables  in  tUencey  but  when  the  motion  of  the  oars 
has  once  fairly  commenced,  the  voiee  of  tUe'horiator  becomes  all- 
important  to  enable  them  to  keep  proper  time  and  escape  wUh  greater 
eeriaitUy;  and,  besides,  the  dashing  of  the  oars  would  soon  have 
discovered  them  to  the  Cyclops,  even  if  the  kortator  had  been  still. 
So  Wagner.  Heyne,  however,  and  the  other  commentators,  make 
voeis  refer  to  the  noise  either  of  the  oars,  or  of  the  water  impelled  by 
them.  If  they  are  right,  ad  mmUwm  Tocis  will  signify,  **  towards  the 
sound  of  the  noise."  This  would  be  the  same  as  ad  aonitum  toni, 
which  is  certainly  not  a  Virgilian  idea. 

670.  DextrA  affeeUtre  **  Of  reaching  us  with  his  right  hand."  The 
prose  form  would  be  dextrd  affedtandi,  with  the  genitive  of  the  ge- 
rand.'-671.  Neo  pot'isloniotf  Sec.  ^  "Sor  is  he  ;«ble  in  pursuing  to  equal 
the  Ionian  waves."  jEquare  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  here  to 
the  size  of  tlie  Cyclops.  He  could  not  equal  by  hit  size  the  depth  of 
the  sea,  or,  in  other  words,  be  was  not  tall  enough  to  wade  further. 
If  such  be  the  mea,nmg,  Jluetui  loses  all  its  force.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  make  cBqtMre  allude  to  rapidity  of  movement.  The  Ionian 
billows  bear  the  Trojan  fleet  away  with  more  i*apidity  than  the 
monster  can  employ  in  pursuit. — lomoe  JLuetut.  The  Ionian  sea  lay 
between  Greece  and  Italy. 

673.  PenUua,  **  To  its  very  centre,"  i.  «.  its  inmost  rece88es.^674. 
ImmugHU,    '*  Re-echoed  the  roar." 

676.  ExoHwn,  **  Summoned  forth  (by  the  cry)."  In  the  sense  of 
eaUing  or  wmmoning,  the  compounds  of  do  are  employed,  having  the 
penult  long,  as  formed  in  the  fourth  conjugation.  Thus,  excUne  in 
the  present  instance,  conoltM^  ^  called  together ;"  ae6Uu8y  **  called  to," 
&c.  But  m  the  sense  of  arounn^,  or  ftirring  up,  the  compounds  of 
cieo,  having  the  short  penult,  are  used  ;  as,  excHUUf  ^  aroused ;"  con- 
dfifw,  aedUui,  &c.— 676.  Porku,    Compare  line  670. 
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677*  Atkmies.  **  Standing  side  by  Bide,**--Nequidquam.  Because 
unable  to  do  any  harm  to  the  fugitives. — 678.  Fratres,  Merely  im- 
plying members  of  the  same  race. — Codo.  For  ctd  ecelum,^&J9,  Con- . 
cUium,  ^A  gathering."  Not  oontUium.  (Consult  Chronov,  ad  Lw, 
ix.  16.)  The  term  indicates  here  a  mere  assemblage. — 680.  Coniferm, 
'*  Cone-bearing."  The  fruit  of  cypresses  and  pines  is  called  eonet, 
because  growing  in  the  shape  of  a  cone. — 681.  ChtutUHrufa,  ''Stand 
together.**  Observe  the  systole  making  the  penult  short — ^^Sft^  cdta 
Jovis,  &c.  "  Forming  some  tall  forest,"  &c.  The  oak  being  sacred 
to  Jupitor,  shows  the  reference  in  tUva  dUa  to  be  to  the  a^ruB 
quereus;  while  the  luous  DiancB  is  one  composed  of  cypresses.  By 
Diana  is  here  meant  the  Diana  of  the  lower  world  {Dtana  infera)  or 
Hecate. 

682.  ProBoipitet  metus  acer,  &c.  **  Keen  terror  drives  us  in  head- 
long haste  to  loosen  the  sheets  for  any  quarter,  and  to  spread  our 
sails  to  (any)  winds  (that  are)  favourable  (for  escape)." — 684.  Contra, 
juna  monent  Hdeni,  &c.  **  On  the  other  hand,  the  commands  of 
Helenus  warn  (us)  that  (our  ships)  hold  not  on  their  course  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  each  (of  them),  with  little  difference,  the  path 
of  death.  It  is  resolved,  (therefore,)  to  sail  back."  Heyne,  Wagner, 
and  several  other  editors  regard  lines  684,  685,  686  as  spurious. 
They  have  been  defended,  however,  by  Weichert,  Moebius,  and 
Jahn.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  appears  to  be  this :  The  Trojans^ 
in  their  eagerness  to  escape,  spread  theur  sails  to  any  wmd  that 
might  favour  their  escape.  The  wind  blowing  at  the  time,  however, 
came  from  the  south,  and  they  had,  therefore,  to  choose  between 
passing  through  the  Sicilian  Straits  or  sailing  backward  in  their 
course.  The  commands  of  Helenus  forbade  the  former,  on  account 
of  the  dangers  arising  from  Scylhi  and  Charybdis,  and  they  had, 
therefore,  just  made  up  their  minds  to  sail  back,  that  is,  towards  the 
north,  when  a  northern  wind  sprang  up  and  enabled  them  to  move 
southward. 

685.  Lai.  Governed  by  viam, — 686.  Before  teneant  supply  nawi. 
Ni  and  old  form  for  ne. 

687*  Pdorx,  The  promontory  of  Pelorus  was  the  northemmoet 
one,  and  lay  in  a  northern  direction  from  where  the  fleet  of  .£nea8 
now  was.— 688.  Minus.  As  if  some  deity  had  purposely  sent  it 
to  their  aid. — Vivo  praitenekor,  &c.  "  I  am  carried  by  the  mouth 
of  Pantagia,  formed  of  the  living  rock."  Pantagia  was  a  small 
river  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  to  the  south  of  Leontini,  now 
Fiume  di  Poroari.  Its  mouth  is  between  high  rocks.  The  epithet 
vivo  saxo,  as  applied  to  the  spot,  indicates  the  workmanship  of 
nature,  and  may  also  be  rendered  **of  the  natural  rock."— 689.  Ja- 
eentem*  "Lying  low  on  the  waters.*'  Thapsus  was  a  peninsula 
running  out  into  the  sea.  According  to  Servius,  it  was  "piana,  pome 
fiuctibus  par." 

690.  Talia  monttrabat,  &c.  **  Such  places  did  Achemenides  point 
out,  as  he  sailed  back  (with  us)  along  the  shores  (before)  wandered 
over  (by  him)." — Retrorsus.  Ulysses  sailed  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  Sicily,  from  south  to  north,  as  he  came  from  the  island  of  the 
Lotophagi  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  These  two  lines  are  evidently 
spurious,  and  appear  to  owe  their  paternity  to  some  grammarian, 
who  thought  the  reader  might  otherwise  inquure  how  ^neas  came 
by  his  knowledge  of  these  pkces.  The  use  of  rOrofWiu  is  not  epic ; 
and  in  the  succeeding  line,  the  words  in/dim  Ulixi  are  out  of  cha- 
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meter  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  Maeaa^  who  could  have  no  feeling 
of  commiseratioD  for  a  bitter  foe. 

692.  Sicanio  prcetetOa  sinu.  "  Stretched  out  in  front  of  the  Si- 
cilian bay."  The  Bay  of  Syracuse,  otherwise  called  Portua  Magnus, 
is  here  meant. — Contra  PUmmyrium  undctum,  '^  Opposite  the  wave- 
lashed  Plemmyrium.'*  The  Plemmyrian  promoutory  is  meant. — 
693.  Priares.  ^  The  ancients."  Literally,  <<  the  earlier  race  of  men." 
The  poet  means  that  the  island  got  the  name  of  Ortygia  from  an 
early  legend.  According  to  one  of  Mai's  scholiasts,  it  was  called 
Ortygia  from  oprv^,  '*a  quail,"  because  Latona  took  refuge  here, 
having  been  changed  into  a  quail  in  order  to  escape  from  the  serpent 
Python. 

694.  Huo  oceuUas  egitte  vioi,  &c.  "  Hath  worked  hither  a  secret  pas- 
sage beneath  the  sea,  which  (stream)  is  now,  0  Arethusa,  mingled 
through  thy  mouth  with  the  Sicilian  waters." 

697.  /tinri.  ^  Being  directed  so  to  do."  By  Anchises,  as  Heyne 
thinks.  The  poet  himself  does  not  say  by  whom. — 698.  Hdorut,  A 
river  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  the  promontory  of  Pachynus. 
It  overflows,  and  for  a  season  remains  stagnating  upon  the  adjacent 
fields.  When  its  waters  are  withdrawn,  great  fertility  is  the  result. 
700.  Badimut,  "  We  coast  closely  along." — Fatis  numquam  ooneetaa 
moveri,  i.  e.  forbidden  by  the  Fates  to  be  moved.  Alluding  to  the 
well-known  story  of  the  draining  of  the  adjacent  marsh. — 701.  Cam^ 
pique  €Mi.  These  plains  lay  around  Grela,  and  were  famed  for  their 
fertility  and  beauty. — Ifumankque  Gda.  "And  Gela,  of  monster- 
symbol."    The  city  of  Gela  had  the  Minotaur  on  its  coins,  hence  the 


703.  Arduua  inde  Aeraga$,  **  Then  lofty  Agrigentum."  Acragcu 
is  the  Greek  name  for  Agrigentum,  and  also  for  Uie  height  or  rock 
on  which  it  was  situate.  It  stood  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and,  therefore,  might  well  be  seen  from  afar. — 704.  Generator. 
^The  breeder."  The  Agrigentines  were  famous  at  one  time  for 
sending  horses  to  the  Olympic  games.    Theron,  a  native  of  this  city. 


is  also  celebrated  by  Pindar  as  an  Olympic  conqueror.— 706.  Et 
dura  legOf  &c  "  And  I  coast  along  the  shoals  of  Lilybeum,  (rendered) 
dangerous  by  hidden  rocks."  Lilybeum  was  the  westernmost  of  the 
three  famous  capes  of  Sicily.  It  is  not  a  mountain-promontory,  but 
a  low,  flat  point  of  land,  rendered  dangerous  to  vessels  by  its  sand- 
banks and  concealed  rocks. 

707.  Bine,  «  Leaving  this."--/«flPtoWM  ora.  «  Joyless  coast." 
So  called  by  him  because  here  he  lost  his  father. — 711*  Nequidquam, 
"In  vain."  Not  having  been  enabled  to  reach  Italy. — 712.  Cum, 
•*  Though."— 715.  Hinc  me  digreuum,  &c.  This  carries  us  back  to 
i.  34 :  "  Fw  0  eontpeetu  Sioula  teUurii,"  &c.— 717.  Fata  Div4m,  i.  e. 
his  career,  &c.,  as  settled  by  the  decrees  of  heaven. — 718-  Quievit, 
"  Bested,"  «.  e,  rested  from  his  narrative.  Wunderlich  and  others 
render  this  *'  retired  to  rest."  But  this  is  too  abrupt,  and  borders  on 
the  burlesque. 
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I.  CwrA  put  for  amore.  The  particle  at  has  reference  to  the  dose 
of  the  preceding  book :  ^neae,  on  his  part,  made  an  end  of  his  nar- 
rative ;  but  the  queen,  on  the  otlter  hand,  long  before  it  was  done, 
was  a  prey  to  ardent  love. — 2.  CarpUur,  **  Is  consumed." — 3.  Jiulta 
wri  virtiif,  &c  *^  The  many  distinguished  traits  in  the  hero,  and  the 
lofty  honour  of  his  line,  keep  recurring  to  her  mind."  Vvtm  is  here 
more  than  mere  valour  :  it  is  all  that  ennobles  and  makes  the  true 
man  (eir).— 4.  Gadit  kotiot.  Referring  to  the  connexion  of  the  house 
of  iEineas  with  the  race  of  the  gods  through  Venus  and  Anehiaes. 

VuUtu,  <<  His  looks."— 6.  Neo  plaeidam,  &c.  <<Nor  does  (this) 
care  allow  calm  repose  to  her  frame."  Her  shmibers  were  broken, 
and  strange  visions  came  over  her  in  her  dreams.  Compare  line  9  : 
'^  Quof  nu  tuq}enaam  iauomnia  terraU  V* 

6.  LuBtrabaL  ^  Was  beginning  to  illumine."  Heyne  makes  marcra 
stand  for  dies,  which  is  justly  condemned  by  Wunderlich. — 8.  Unani- 
mam  is  a  beautiful  term  here,  **  of  one  and  the  same  mind,"  ^united 
in  feehng,"  &c.  Voss  also  renders  it  «  Uebtmden  {Sokmeiter),**  «  Lot. 
iiig  sister." — Male  sana.  Heyne :  ''iatojia,  fuuyfl^yif."  "  Disturbed 
in  mind." 

9.  QitO!  me  tmtpenmumf  &c  She  dreamed  of  ^neas  and  feve.  This 
fiUed  £er  with  alarm  when  she  awoke,  lest  she  might  be  tempted  to 
violate  the  vows  of  constancy  which  she  had  previously  offered  up  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband ;  and  yet  so  powerful  were  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Trojan  hero,  tliat  this  same  alarm  would,  every  now  and 
then,  pass  away  from  her  bosom,  and  be  suceeeded  by  a  feeling  of 
utter  uncertainty  as  to  how  she  riionld  act. 

10.  Qit»  flovtff  hie  kotpes^  &c.  "  Who  is  this  wondrous  guest  that 
bath  come  to  our  abodes  1"  Literally,  ^  to  our  settlements."  Observe 
the  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom.  In  this  latter  language,  the 
demonstrative  placed  after  the  interrogative  pronoun  draws  together 
two  members  of  a  sentence  into  one ;  as  ovroc  ^^  riq  \6yif  rt  Kai 
aOivu  cparel,  for  tIq  iariv  odroc  9c  Kparii,  &c. 

II.  Quern  9e$e  ore  feremf  ^Row  graceful  in  mien!"  Literally, 
^  whom,  bearing  himself  (to  the  view)  in  personal  appearance." — 
Quamfotii  peetore,  &c.  **  How  brave  in  spirit  and  in  arms  !"  Lite- 
rally **  of  how  brave  a  spirit  and  arms."  'i^he  full  expression  would 
be,  ptamforti  pedore  et  quamfortibut  ormit. 

12.  Neo  fxtnajidei,  **  Nor  is  my  belief  a  groundless  one." — Oemu 
esse  deorum.  **  That  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  gods."  Supply  aim. 
Gemu  fur  prolem  or  progenkm. — 13.  Degeneree  ammott  &c.  ^  Fear 
ajrgues  ignoble  souls."  The  absence  of  feur  i»  the  part  of  /yineaw,  in 
ao  many  trying  situations,  is  a  proof  of  his  high  origin.-~14.  EdumUta, 
"  Endured  (by  him  in  all  their  dangers)."  Liteiully,  **  exhausted," 
t.  e,  drained  or  exhausted  of  dangers  by  him. 

16.  Ne  cui  me  tindo,  &c.  *'  Not  to  wish  to  join  myself  to  any  one 
by  the  marriage  bond,  since  my  first  love  disappointed  me,  deceived 
(in  my  hopes  of  happiness)  by  the  death  (of  Sycheeus)." — 18.  8i  non 
perianum  fuisaet.  Supply  m«.—r(flpdflp.  <<  The  marriage  torch."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  custom,  the  bride  was  conducted  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bridegroom  by  the  light  of  torches. 
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19.  PotuL  Not  for  pouem,  as  «ome  maintain.  P&tmi  mtoeumbere 
indicates  what  would  have  happened  under  a  certain  condition,  but 
what,  since  the  condition  has  not  taken  place,  has  not,  of  course,  oc- 
eurred.  It  is  the  same,  therefore,  as  saying,  **  potui  meeumbere^  at 
non  sucGumbam"  OalpoB,  The  fault  here  meant  is  a  second  marriage. 
Second  marriages  in  women  were  not  esteemed  reputable. 

20.  FiOa.  The  fatal  end.— 21.  PraUmA  eaede,  "With  Wood 
poured  out  by  a  broth^*s  hand."  The  same  as  canf«  oyro^fv  AMRiniwd. 
-—22.  Sciftu  hie  inflexit,  &e,  '*  This  one  alone  hath  swayed  my  feel- 
ings, and  given  an  impulse  to  my  wavering  mind.*' — 23.  Agnoteo 
wteris,  &c.  t.  €.  I  again  feel  the  flame  of  love,  as  I  formerly  felt  it 

27.  She  would  offend  against  propriety  and  modesty  by  a  second 
marriage. — Meot  amores.  "  All  my  love."  Observe  the  force  of  the 
plural.— 30.  Sinum.  Supply  Borong.—Obortis,  Consult  note  on  iii. 
492. 

32.  Solane  perpOuA,  &c.  **  Wilt  thou  alone  be  wasted  away,  in 
mourning  (for  another),  during  all  thy  youth  V*  The  reference  is  to 
Sych«us. — JuwntA,  Heyne  takes  this  in  a  general  sense  for  arkOey 
or  vUa,  In  this,  however,  he  is  wrong.  The  poet  has  imaged  forth 
Dido  as  still  conspicuous  for  youthful  beauty. 

33.  Veneris  prcemia.  "  The  endearments  of  wedded  love."— 34. 
Id  (Aneremy  &c.  '^  Think  yon  that  the  ashes  (of  the  dead),  or  the 
manes  laid  at  rest  in  the  tomb,  care  for  that  V*  i.  e,  think  you  that  the 
departed  Sych»us  at  all  cares  whether  you  are  again  united  in  wed- 
lock or  not !  The  manes  were  supposed  to  rest  in  peace  after  the 
proper  funeral  ceremonies  had  been  p^ormed. 

35.  Eato:  oegram  nuUi,  &c.  **  Granted  that  in  former  days  no 
suitors  bent  thee  (to  their  prayers)  while  pining  (for  Sycheeus),"  t.  e, 
1  allow  tliat  in  former  days  your  conduct  was  proper  enough  in  re- 
fusmg  to  listen  to  any  suitors  while  the  loss  of  Sychs&us  was  still 
recent  in  your  memory  ;  but  now,  why  continue  to  act  thus !  why 
struggle  with  a  passion  that  possesses  charms  for  you  !  We  must 
be  careful  not  to  connect  etto  with  what  precedes.  The  more  literal 
translation  is,  **  Be  it  so  :  no  suitors  formerly,"  &c. 

36.  Non  ante  Tyro.  «  Not  before  that  in  TyreJ^^JDespeetus  larbas. 
**  larbas  was  slighted."  larbas  was  an  African  prince,  in  whose 
dominions  Dido  had  been  allowed  to  settle,  and  whose  hand  she  had 
refused.  Compare  line  196,  teqq. — 37.  Triumphis  dives,  **  Rich  in 
triumphs,"  i.  e,  agitated  by  constant  warfare. — 38.  Plaeitone  etiam 
pugnahis  amoti  ?  "  Will  you  even  struggle  against  a  passion  that  is 
pleasing  to  you  >" 

41.  Numidas  infi'ceni.  "The  Numidians  riding  unbridled  steeds." 
Infromi  is  very  incorrectly  interpreted  indomiti  by  Ruseus.  Virgil 
certainly  means  their  governing  their  horses  without  a  bridle,  by  a 
wand  only.  So  Heyne  and  the  best  commentators. — Et  inhospUa 
Syrtis,  The  two  Syrtes  are  here  meant,  especially  the  Syrtis  Major. 
The  reference,  however,  is,  in  fact,  to  the  barbarous  and  inhospitable 
tribes  along  this  part  of  the  shore. 

42.  Hine  deserta  siH,  &.e.  "  On  the  other  side  a  region  rendered 
desert  by  aridity,  and  the  widely-raging  Barcseans."  The  Barcseans 
were  properly  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Barce,  in  Cyrena'ica,  and 
are  here  named  by  a  species  of  anachronism,  since  their  city  was 
founded  long  after  the  supposed  time  of  iEneas.  It  will  be  perceived, 
from  an  examination  of  the  map,  that  Virgil  speaks  of  the  Numidians 
and  Gffitulians,  to  the  south-west  of  Carthage,  and  the  Barctei,  to 
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the  Mmth-€Mt  Between  these  he  pUees  the  Sjrrtes  and  a  awady 
desert. 

43.  Tfro  mrgenticL.  **  ArisiDg  from  Tyre." — 44.  Germeutiqiu  mtaot. 
Alluding  to  Pygmalion,  who  had  threatened  war,  on  acooont  of  the 
treasures  whicli  Dido  had  carried  off  with  her. — 45.  DU  autpkUmSf 
See.  Juno  is  here  particularly  mentioned,  both  because  she  presided 
over  marriage,  and  because  Carthage  was  under  her  peculiar  care. 

47.  QMom  tu  uri)em,  &c.  **  What  a  city,  0  my  sister,  wilt  thou  see 
this  one.*'— 49.  QitaiUis  rebus.  ^  By  how  great  power."  IUbm»  equi- 
valent to  of^JtMM  appoteutia. 

60.  Tu  modo  potecy  Ac.  The  reeommendation  of  Anna  to  perform 
sacied  rites  that  may  secure  the  &your  of  the  gods,  is  an  answer  to 
Dido's  quoB  me  taiomata  terreiU  1  These  rites  would  senre  to  counter- 
act  the  omens  connected  with  her  dreams. — &Men$que  lUattM.  A  novel 
form  of  expression.  LUare  properly  means  ''to  appease  by  sacri- 
fice f  here,  however,  the  phxase  aaarie  lUatit  reminds  us  of  ceUbmn- 
tur  araiy  and  similar  poetic  forms.  Subsequent  writers,  imitating 
Virgil  in  this  novel  usage,  say  **  Utare  vietinuu"  ^  liiare  eau^nem 
humoHum"  die. 

51.  CauMuque  inneete.  "  And  frame  pretexts."— 52.  Dum  pdago^ 
&e.  Anna  here  suggests  various  reasons  for  inducing  .£neaa  to 
remain  longer  at  Carthage :  the  wintry  season,  the  storms  threatened 
by  Orion,  the  shattered  condition  of  the  fleet,  &c. — ^^^aomi  Orioa. 
Consult  note  on  L  535.-63.  Dum  wcm  traekdnle  eodum.  This  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  an  addition  by  some  later  hand,  to 
complete  a  hemistich.  It  is  certainly  not  nwded  after  dum  pdoga 
dacBtit  kiemt,  die 

64.  Ineetuum  ommam,  dec  ^She  wrapped  in  flame  her  bosom, 
glowing  with  love/'  t.  e,  she  kindled  the  fire  that  was  preying  upon 
her  peace  of  mind  into  an  open  flame.  lueeudere  is  to  make  a 
thing  all  on  fire  ;  a000iui0r)0  to  set  fire  merely  to  a  part  Aeeentueam' 
mut,  therefore,  is  merely  equivalent  to  aatmat  exoUaku ;  whereas  t»- 
eetiMut  ammus  denotes  a  bosom  pervaded  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
some  passion  or  strong  emotion,  "  a  mind  all  on  fire."  InJIaaman 
is  to  cause  what  was  before  more  or  leas  concealed  to  burst  iorth  into 
a  flame.  Compare  the  version  of  Voes :  ^£Hob  sU  die  Glut  der  LiAe 
zu  Flammen** 

56.  SoMtque  pudorem.  ^  And  removed  her  former  scruples,"  i.  e, 
removed  the  scruples  in  the  mind  of  Dido,  as  to  any  disrnpect  she 
might  be  thus  showing  towards  the  memory  of  Sychteus.  ScMne 
render  pudorem  iu  this  passage  '^  every  sense  of  shame,"  a  meaning 
which  cannot  be  too  much  condemned. 

56.  Adeunt.  Referring  to  the  two  sisters. — P€uemque  per  aroMy  dec 
**  And  earnestly  seek  at  the  altars  for  the  favour  (of  the  gods)."  Lite- 
rally, **  among  the  altars,"  i.  e.  going  from  one  to  another,  or  to  the 
temples  of  various  deities  in  succession. — 57.  LeeUu  de  more^  &c. 
^  Chosen  in  due  form."  The  heathen,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  religion, 
ordained  that  no  victims  should  be  offered  to  the  gods  but  such  as 
were  sound,  perfect  m  all  their  parts,  and  .without  blemish.  This 
seems  to  be  the  import  of  lecUu  de  more, 

68.  Leg^ens  Cereri.  **  To  the  law-giving  Ceres."  Laws  were  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Ceres,  because  agriculture,  over  which 
she  presided,  laid  the  first  foundatkms  of  civilized  life  Dido,  there- 
fore, offers  sacrifice  to  her,  as  having  instituted  htws,  especially  thoae 
of  marriage,  and' having  led  men  by  these  means  to  the  formatkMi  of 
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families  and  the  bleasinga  of  civilizatioii. — Phoeboque,  She  offered 
sacrifices  to  Phoebus  as  the  god  who  presided  over  futurity,  in  order 
to  gain  his  favour  for  her  intended  union  with  ^neas. — PcOrique 
Lyceo,  i,  «.  Bacchus,  called  Lyseus  (Avatoc),  from  \vu,  ^  to  loosen," 
or  '*  free,"  because  he  frees  the  mind  from  care.  Bacchus  is  here 
invoked,  in  order  that  he  might  crown  the  match  with  perpetual  joy. 
— 69.  Cui  vinda  jugalia,  &c.  "  Unto  whom  nuptial  ties  are  a  care," 
i.  e.  who  presides  over  marriage.     Hence  the  epithet  Juno  Pronvba. 

60.  Pateram.  Consult  note  on  i.  729. — 61.  Media  inter  oomua,  &c. 
This  is  according  to  the  Roman  manner  of  performing  sacrifice* 
After  the  immolcUio,  which  consisted  in  strewing  the  head  of  the 
victim  with  roasted  barley-meal,  mixed  with  salt,  wine  was  poured 
between  the  horns.  Compare  vi.  244. — 62.  Ante  ora  deum,  *'  Before 
the  statues  of  the  gods."  Literally,  "the  visages,"  &c. — Pingnes. 
'*  Loaded." — 63.  Intlauratqw  diem  donia,  **And  renews  the  day 
with  gifts,*'  t.  e,  makes  the  whole  day  one  continued  scene  of  solemn 
sacrifice,  by  offering  victim  after  victim.  These  repeated  offerings 
are  made  from  an  anxious  wish  to  obtain  new  omens  still  better  than 
the  last. 

63.  Peeudumque  reduais,  &c.  **  And  bending  with  eager  expecta> 
tion  over  the  opened  breasts  of  the  victims." — 64.  Inhians,  Literally, 
*' standing  with  parted  lips  over."  It  beautifully  expresses  the  eager 
expectation  of  the  queen. — 64.  £ht€L  These  are  the  trirXayxva  of  the 
Greeks,  as  contained  in  the  upper  stomach,  namely,  the  heart,  lungs, 
liver,  &c. 

65.  Vatum.  '*  Of  diviners,"  t.  e,  of  those  who  seek  to  derive  from 
sacrifices  a  knowledge  of  the  future.  How  ignorant,  beautifully  ex* 
claims  the  poet,  were  the  very  diviners  whom  she  consulted,  and  who 
predicted  unto  her  the  secrets  of  the  future  from  an  examination  of 
the  victims  1  They  saw  not  the  hand  of  fate  busily  at  work  in  the 
case  of  that  very  female  unto  whom  they  pretended  to  disclose  events 
about  to  happen. 

66.  Ea  is  from  &fo,  **  Consumes."— 67.  TaeUum.  «  Hidden."— 
Vivit.  Forcibly  said  of  a  wound  that  keeps  rankling  and  growing 
more  and  more  inflamed. 

69.  Qualia  conjectA,  &c.  Heyne  well  remarks  of  this  beautifully 
appropriate  simile,  **  Egregia  perdite  amantia  comparatio" — 72.  Ne* 
teius,  &c.  ''  Ignorant  (of  the  wound),  has  left  (in  her)  the  flying 
steel." — 73.  DKtCBoa.    Consult  note  on  iti.  17 1. 

75.  SicUmicu  opes,  ''Her  Sidonian  wealth,"  i.  e.  the  splendid 
appearance  of  her  city,  as  testifying  to  her  wealth.  With  regard  to 
the  epithet  Stdonias,  consult  note  on  i.  446. — Urbemque  paratam, 
"  And  the  city  that  stood  ready  for  him."  A  union  with  Dido  would 
place  this  fair  city  in  his  hands,  nor  need  he  seek  any  further  for  a 
resting-place.  This,  of  course,  was  not  openly  expressed,  but  was 
easily  to  be  implied  from  the  manner  of  the  queen. 

76.  MediA  in  woe.  **  In  the  midst  of  what  she  was  saying." — 77* 
Labewte  die.  The  poet  follows  the  Roman  custom  of  having  the  eoenay 
or  banquet,  late  in  the  aftei'noon. — QtkBrt/,t.«.  she  impatiently  awaits. 
—78.  I>em&M,    "  Infatuated." 

80.  Po8b^  M  digressi,  &c.  "  Afterward,  when  all  had  retired,  and 
the  (now)  dim  moon,  in  her  turn,  withdraws  her  light."  The  refer- 
ence is  to  the  setting  moon  with  its  feebler  hght. — Vicitaim^  After 
giving  her  light  in  due  course. — 81.  Suadentque  cadenHa,  &c.  Con- 
sult note  on  ii.  9. 
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82.  Jfonvt.  ^She  pincaJ^StrcUkque  rdio^  incttbat.  ^  And  re- 
dines  upon  his  fonaken  ooneh,'*  «.  e,  that  which  had  been  occupied 
by  ^neas  during  the  banquet.  This  is  so  true  to  nature  that  it  is 
surprising  how  Heyne,  Wunderlich,  Wagner,  &c.  could  be  at  all  in 
doubt  about  its  meaning. — 84.  OtnUorit  magineo  apia,  ^  Captivated 
by  his  resemblance  to  his  sire.'* — 85.  Infandum  nfaUere,  &c,  ^(To 
see)  if  (in  this  way)  she  may  be  able  to  beguile  her  unutterable  love." 

sis.  Non  arma  exeroet,  **  Do  not  exercise  themselves  in  arms." — 
88.  PmuUht  uUerrupta,  i.  e.  are  interrupted  and  discontinued. — 
Minaque  murorum  ingeiUes,  &c.  "  Both  the  threatening  ramparts, 
vast  of  size,  and  the  scaffolding  raised  to  the  very  sky."  Heyne : 
**  Muri  aUi,  quan  cdHtudine  tuA  minanUi" — 89.  MaAina.  Among  the 
various  explanations  of  this  term  given  by  the  commentators,  we  nave 
seloeted  the  most  natural  one,  namely,  the  scaffolding  with  the  pulleys 
fixed,  and  other  contrivances  for  raising  materials. 

90.  Qtuim  nmul  ae.  See.  **  As  soon  as  the  beloved  consort  of  Jove 
pereeived  that  she  was  held  (enchained)  by  so  blighting  a  passion, 
and  that  a  regard  for  character  presented  no  obstacle  to  her  raging 
love,"  &c.  Q^am,  as  beginning  a  clause,  is  here  equivalent  to  Msm 
*~94.  Puer,  i.  «.  the  god  of  love. — Magnum  et  menwrabUe  niumen^  &c. 
''It  will  be  a  great  and  memorable  exercise  of  divine  power,  if  one 
(poor,  feeble)  woman  is  conquered  by  the  guile  of  two  divinities  1" 

96.  Neo  me  ctAeofaUiL  ^  Nor  is  it  so  unknown  to  me."  More  freely, 
*'  nor  am  I  so  dull  of  comprehension  as  not  to  have  pereeivod." — 
97.  SutpecUu  habuiste,  ''  Have  held  in  suspicion,"  i.  e,  have  regarded 
with  an  eye  of  8uspieion.-*98.  8ed  qm$  erU  modttt  1  "  But  what  limit 
will  there  be  (to  tliis  exercise  of  enmity)  t" — AtU  quo  nunc  eeiiamina 
tanta?  "Or  to  what  purpose  now  (are)  so  great  contentions  (as 
these)!"  Certamitia  tanta  is  the  conjectural  emendation  of  Heinsius. 
The  common  text  has  eertamine  tatUo,  where  we  must  supply  opus  «st. 
The  MSS.  are  in  favour  of  this  last,  but  still  it  seems  to  nave  arisen 
from  the  error  of  some  copyist,  who  took  quo  for  the  ablative,  when 
it  is,  in  fact,  an  adverb,  and  equivalent  to  quortum. 

99.  Qjuin  potiui  paoemj  &c.  ^  Why  do  we  not  rather  cultivate  an 
eternal  peace,  and  bring  about  binding  nuptials  1"  i.  e,  nuptials  the 
result  of  a  regular  matrimonial  compact. — 100.  Exereemut^  Observe 
the  zeugma  in  this  verb. — Hctbes,  Compare  i.  673  ieqq, — 101.  TrcuU- 
que  per  otM  furorem.  "  And  hath  imbibed  the  maddening  passion 
into  her  inmost  frame." — 102.  Communemj  u  e.  in  common. — Pari- 
bu§que  autpkiii,  ''And  with  equal  sway."  Equivalent  to  cpquali 
potettate.  The  reference  here  is  not  to  the  nuptial  auspices,  but  to 
those  accustomed  to  be  taken  among  the  Romans  when  individuals 
entered  upon  any  office  of  magistracy  or  power.  These  are  here 
taken  figuratively  for  authority  or  power  itself,  since  they  were  sup- 
posed to  imply  a  sanction,  on  the  part  of  the  gods,  for  the  exercise  of 
such  power. 

103.  Lieeat  sermre,  *<  Let  it  be  allowed  her  to  obey."— 104.  Ihta- 
Usque  UuB  Tyrioi,  &c.  "And  to  consign  to  thy  tutelary  care  the 
Tynans  given  as  a  dowry  (to  ^neas)."  Literally,  '*  te  thy  right 
hand."  So  Wunderlich.  Venus,  as  the  mother-in-law  of  Dido,  will 
become  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Carthaginians,  or,  in  other  words, 
share  that  honour  with  Juno.  The  deep  dissimulation  of  this  remark 
does  nut  escape  the  observation  of  Venus. 

105.  OUi,  « Unto  her."  Old  form  of  the  dative  for  t//»,  and  de- 
pending in  construction  on  wuretta  €tt,-^SentU  eatm,  &o.    The  words 
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.  included  in  the  parenthesis  assign  a  reason  why  Venus  replied  with 
insincerity  to  Juno,  namely,  because  she  perceired  that  the  latter 
had  spoken  insincerely. — ShnulatA  mente,  "  With  an  insincere  mind.*' 
Analogous  to  the  Homeric  doXof^povkovtrcu — 106.  Quo,  *'In  order 
that." — 107.  Sic  eonstra,  &c.  **  Venus  thus  began  in  reply."  We  may 
supply  QToJiumem  tliesr  in^ran  etiy  though  not  needed  in  the  trans- 
lation. 

Quis  talia  dement  abnuat  ?  ^  Who  so  infatuated,  as  to  refiise  such 
terms  I"  &c.^l09.  8i  modOf  quod  memoraSf  &c.  **  Provided  only 
a  favourable  issue  attend  the  proceeding  of  which  thou  makest 
mention,"  i.  e,  provided  the  lasting  union  of  the  two  races  result  as 
a  matter  of  course  from  tlie  marriage  of  ^neas  and  Dido. 

110.  Fatit  ineerta.  ^*  In  a  state  of  utter  uncertainty  as  regards  the 
decrees  of  fate."  Ineerta  fcUie  must  be  joined  in  construction,  fiaie 
being  here  equivalent  to  de  fatie,  (Consult  Ruddimann,  ItuHi. 
Grtxmm.,  tol,  ii.  p.  7I9  ^-  StaUbaum,) 

113.  Animum  tentare.  '*To  sound  his  intentions." — 114.  Per^, 
eequar,  i.  e.  make  a  beginning  ;  I  will  follow  up  what  thou  hast 
begun. — 115.  Meeutn  erit  itte  labor,  ''That  task  shall  be  mine. — Qikkj 
intAat.  <'Our  present  business."— 116.  Adterte.  '' Mark  (carefully)." 
Supply  animum. 

118.  UH  primot  cnuNniM,  &c.  ''When  to-morrow's  sun  shall 
have  brought  forth  its  first  risings  (from  the  deep)."  The  poets  used 
to  consider  the  light  as  sunk  in  the  ocean  every  evening,  and  brought 
forth  from  it  every  morning  by  the  returning  sun. — 119.  TUan.  Ac- 
cording to  one  fable,  the  sun  was  the  offspring  of  Hyperion,  one  of 
the  Titans,  and,  of  course,  a  Titan  himself.  This  legend  was  earlier 
than  the  <me  which  made  the  sun  and  moon  (PhoBbus  and  Diana) 
the  offspring  of  Latona  and  Jove. 

120.  His  ego  nigrantem,  &c.  Construe  as  follows  :  HU,  dufn  alas 
trepidant  einguntque  saltua  indagine,  ego  it^ndam  detuper  nmbum 
nigroMtem  eommixtd  grandine^  &.c. — 121.  Dum  trepidant  aim,  &c. 
"While  the  bright-hued  plumage  flutters  in  the  wind,  and  (the 
hunters)  are  surrounding  the  thickets  with  their  toils."  In  hunting 
it  was  usual  to  extend  nets  in  a  curved  line  of  considerable  length,  so 
as  in  part  to  surround  a  space,  into  which  the  beasts  of  chase,  such 
as  the  hare,  the  boar,  the  deer,  the  lion,  and  the  bear,  were  driven 
through  the  opening  left  on  one  side.  This  range  of  nets  was  flanked 
by  cords,  to  which  feathers,  dyed  scarlet,  and  other  bright  colours, 
were  tied,  so  as  to  flare  and  flutter  in  the  wind.  These  feathers  were 
termed  oAs.  The  hunters  then  sallied  forth  with  their  dogs,  dis- 
fodged  the  animals  from  their  coverts,  and,  by  shouts  and  barking, 
drove  them  first  within  the  formido^  as  the  apparatus  of  strings  and 
feathers  was  called,  and  tlien,  as  they  were  scared  with  tiiis  ap- 
pearance, within  the  circuit  of  the  nets.  Commentators  generally 
translate  aiai  in  the  text  by  "  mounted  hunters,"  which  is  totally  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  passage. 

125.  Adero,  "  I  will  be  there,"  i.  e,  as  Juno  Pronuba,  or  the 
goddess  who  preddes  over  marriage. — Et  tua  n  mihi,  &c.  "  And 
provided  I  have  thy  sure  assent." — 126.  Connubio  jungam  Btabili,  &c. 
Repeated  from  i.  73. — 128.  Atque  dolis  fitit  repertit.  "  And  smiled 
at  the  detected  fraud."  We  regard  dolii  as  the  dative ;  Wunderlich, 
as  ablative  absolute. 

130.  Jubare  exorto,  "  At  the  first  beams  of  the  sun."  Literally, 
"  the  light,  or  brightness  of  the  bud,  having  arisen."     Supply  tUit 
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after  ,^M6ar0.— 131.  Bdia  ram,  plaga,  &c.  ^  (Forth,  too,  go)  the  fine 
neta,  the  toils,  the  broad-pointed  hunting-speara." — Plaga.  The 
htrger  kind  of  nets,  for  the  greater  beasts  of  prey. — Main^i,  The 
name  of  a  particular  nation  in  Africa,  here  put  for  the  Africans  col- 
lectively.— 132.  0d4>ra  eanum  mt.  Literally,  ^  a  quick-scented  power 
of  dogs.*'  The  expression  is  modelled  after  Homeric  usage,  as  seen  in 
the  phrase  /Stif  Upidfioto,  &c.  It  is  meant  to  indicate  a  number  of 
dogs,  a  pack. 

133.  Cunetantem,  A  fine  touch  of  nature.  Never  satisfied  with  her 
personal  appearance,  the  operations  of  the  toilet  are  begun  and  ended 
again  and  again.~135.  Stat  Bonipet,  **  Her  courser  stands  pawing  the 
ground." — 137.  Sidoniam  piato  etlamydem,  Slc  <<  Attired  in  a  Sidonian 
chbunys,  with  embroidered  border,"  «.  e.  in  a  purple  chlamys,  &c. 
The  chlamys,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  (note  on  iii.  484), 
was  not  only  a  military,  but  a  hunting  dress,  or  scarf. 

138.  Cut  oharetra.  ^*  Her  quiver."  Supply  e$t.  Cui  beginning 
the  clause  is  equivalent  to  ei;  literally,  ''the  quiver  to  her." — 
Crina  nodantwr  in  aurum.  ^  Her  tresses  are  tied  up  into  a  knot  with 
gold,"  i  €.  are  secured  by  a  golden  ornament.  This  alludes  to  the 
custom  of  forming  a  knot  of  hair  at  the  top  or  back  of  the  head. 

138.  jiurea  tuSneetit,  &c.  '*  A  golden  clasp  fastened  her  purple 
robe  beneath  the  bosom,"  t.  e,  at  the  waist,  and  connected  with  a  zone 
or  girdle.— 143.  Qualii  ubi.  See.  **  Such  as  Apollo  (appears)  when  he 
abamdons  the  wintry  Lycia,"  &c. — Hihemam  Jjyeiam,  Apollo  was 
fabled  to  spend  six  months  of  the  year  at  Patara  in  Lycia,  where  he 
had  a  temple  and  oracle,  and  six  in  Delos,  his  natal  island.  The  six 
months  which  he  spent  in  Lycia  were  winter  months,  and  hence  the 
expression  in  the  text  is  equivalent  to  '*  Lycia,  his  winter  abode."— 
XatUhique  fluenta.  The  Xanthus  was  a  Lycian  stream,  near  which 
stood  the  city  of  Patara. 

146.  Indauratque  chorot.  ''And  renews  the  dances."  The  poet 
makes  the  god  do  here  what  was  properly  the  office  of  his  priests  and 
xotKriea^—Mixtique  aUaria  eiroum,  &c.  "  While  both  the  Cretans, 
and  Dryopes,  and  painted  Agathyrsi,  intermingled  together  around 
his  altars,  raise  the  loud  cry  of  joy."  This  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  concourse  of  people  from  different 
countries,  who  welcomed  the  deity  on  his  arrival.  NShden,  however, 
thinks  that  we  have  here  the  names  of  three  orders  of  priests  con- 
nected with  the  religious  rites  at  Delos,  names  borrowed  from  mytho- 
logical times.  The  Agathyrsi,  at  all  events,  remind  us  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  and  their  offerings  conveyed  to  Delos  from  the  remote^ 
north. — But,  whoever  are  here  meant,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  they 
are  represented  as  dancing  with  song  around  the  altar,  and  thus  per- 
forming what  was  denominated  the  x^P^C  kvkXikSq, 

146.  Pictiqw  Agathyrn,  Mela  speaks  of  this  nation's  having  a 
custom  of  painting  their  faces  and  bodies  with  marks  that  could  not 
be  obliterated  (ii.  1,  2,  86). 

147*  Ipte  jugit  Cynihi,  Ac.  "  He  himself  moves  majestic  along 
the  mountain-tops  of  Qnthus."  A  noble  image.  While  his  votaries 
are  employed  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  where  the  temple  was 
situated,  in  singing  his  praises,  the  god  is  moving  majestic  along  the 
lofty  summits,  a  laurel  crown  on  his  brow,  his  hair  decorated  with 
gold,  and  the  quiver,  with  its  fearful  contents,  rattling  on  his 
shoulders.— CyntAi.  Consult  note  on  i.  49S,'^MoUique  Jht^Oem,  Ac. 
'  And,  adjusting  his  flowing  hair»  crowns  it  with  a  soft  and  leafy 
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bongh,  and  clasp  it  round  with  gold." — PrtmU  moUi  firmde.  Literally, 
"  presses  it  with  the  soft  leaf,"  *.  e,  with  a  crown  of  bay,  his  favourite 
tree. — 148.  Implicat  auro.  The  hair  was  drawn  up  all  around  the 
head,  and  fastened  in  a  knot  or  cpui/SvXoCy  which  was  secured  by  a 
golden  ornament. 

149.  Haud  tegnior.    ^  With  no  less  graceful  activity  than  he." 

161.  Postquam  ventum,  ^  After  they  had  come."  Full  form,  post- 
quam  ventum  est  ah  iUii.—Invia  Iwtra,  <' Pathless  haunts  (of  wild 
beasts)."— 152.  Ecee !  /mp,  fori,  &c  ^  Lo !  the  wild  goats,  dis- 
lodged from  the  top  of  the  rock,  ran  down  tiie  ridges."  So  Wun- 
derlich.  Heyne  makes  deieeUB  equivalent  to  qu€B  ae  di^ceratU,  **  having 
leaped  down."— 153.  AliA  de  parte,  &;c.  **  In  another  quarter,  the 
stags  traverse  in  rapid  course  the  open  plains,  and  gather  together 
in  their  flight  their  dust-covered  squadrons,"  &c. — 154.  TrantmiUufU 
eampoi,  i.  e.,  miUunt  ae  trans  campot, 

156.  At  puer  Ateatniu,  The  exchange  had  again  been  made  be- 
tween Cupid  and  Ascanius,  and  the  latter  was  now  once  more  with 
his  sire. — 158.  8pumarUemqu6  dari,  &c.  ''And  wishes  a  foaming 
boar  to  be  given  to  his  prayers  amid  the  unwarlike  herds,"  L  e.  by 
Diana,  the  goddess  of  hunting. 

162.  Tyrii  eomites,  «  The  Tyrian  retinue,"  t.  e.  the  Carthaginian 
attendants  of  Dido.— 163.  Dwena  tecta,  "Different  shelters."— 
166.  Earth  is  here  personified,  as  one  of  the  deities  presiding  over 
marriage.  ^  This  consummation  of  the  unhappy  queen's  love,"  re- 
marks Symmons,  ''is  related  in  the  finest  spirit  of  poetry.  The 
nuptial  goddess,  Juno,  presides  over  the  scene :  earth  and  air  give 
ominous  presage  of  the  fatal  consequences :  the  hymeneal  torches 
are  supplied  by  lightning  ;  and  the  nuptial  song  is  formed  by  sounds 
of  ghostly  lamentation,  and  the  bowlings  of  the  Oreades,  or  mountain 
nymphs.  The  peculiar  modesty  of  the  passage  has  frequently  been 
niade  the  subject  of  praise." — 167.  Dafit  ngnum»  A  sUght  tremor 
of  the  earth  ensues ;  as  a  signal  of  the  unhappy  union  of  the  guilty 
pair. 

Et  eotueiuB  asther  ixmnvhiU,  "And  the  sky  was  a  witness  to  their 
nuptials."  This  is  merely  an  enlargement  on  what  immediately 
precedea  The  flashing  lightning  reveals  their  guilt  to  the  skies. — 
Summo.  "  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain."  The  mountain  nymphs, 
or  Oreades,  are  here  meant. 

169.  IIU  dies  primus,  &c  "  That  day  first  was  the  cause  of  death, 
and  that  first  of  (all)  her  woes."  The  more  ordinary  expression 
would  have  been,  prima  eausa,  or  primum  fuU  causa. — 170.  Neque 
enim  specie,  &c.,  t.  e.  she  is  now  equally  regardless  of  appeai*ance  and 
of  her  own  character.  Medttatur  here  does  not  refer  to  the  mere 
reflecting  upon  a  matter,  but  to  the  clothing  of  it  with  reality.  "  In- 
dulges in."  Heusinger  (ad  do.  Of.  i.  40,  9:  ^  Medttari  non  est 
tantum  seeum  aUentius  eogitare,  verum  etiam  exereere,  et  ad  quam- 
eunque  rem  te  prcsparare*').— 112.  Prcstexit.  "  She  seeks  to  cover." 
The  more  usual  construction  would  be,  praitexU  hoe  nomen  ctU^, 
"  she  spreads  this  name  as  a  covering  for  her  fault ;"  more  lite- 
rally, "  she  weaves  this  name  in  front  of  her  fault  (as  a  covering  or 
screen)." 

173.  Fama.  "  Rumour."— 176.  Parea  metu  prmo.  "  Small  at 
first  through  fear,"  i.  e.  her  first  steps  are  timid,  owing  to  the  secrecy 
with  which,  to  avoid  detection,  slanders  are  first  propagated.— 177* 
Ingrediturque  solo,    "  And  stalks  upon  the  ground."    Virgil  gets  the 
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hint  of  his  phantom  from  the  Ens  of  Homer,  and  both  this  and  the 
previous  line  are  directly  imitated  ttom  the  Greek  poet.    {IL  It. 

178.  Ird  irrUata  deorum.  '^  Incensed  at  the  anger  of  the  gods," 
«.  e.  at  the  angry  punishment  inflicted  by  the  go^  on  her  giant 
offspring. — 179.  Extremam,  ut  perhibent,  &e.  ^  The  youngest  stBter, 
as  they  say,  to  Coeus  and  Enceladus:**  These  are  two  of  the  giants, 
or  sons  of  Earth  ;  and  Fame,  from  the  gigantic  size  to  which  she 
ultimately  attains,  is  made  their  sister.  Caut  is  ranked  by  Apollo- 
doms  (i.  1, 3)  among  the  Titans.  The  Giants  warred  against  Jupiter, 
the  Titans  against  Saturn. 

181.  Cut  quot  sunt  eorjpore,  &c.  <<  To  whom,  as  many  feathers  as 
there  are  upon  her  body,  so  many  sleepless  eyes  are  there  beneath," 
ftc,  «.  e.  eyes  under  the  feathers ;  hence  the  poet  adds  mirabUe  dieht. 
The  body  of  Rumour  is  covered  with  feathers,  bieeause,  as  La  Cerda 
rather  quaintly  remarks,  **Quit^,  ^um  rem  entnUiat,  tuam  addit 
plumam,  faciens,  quantum  in  w  ett,  ederiorem  fimam/*  The  eyes  are 
placed  under  the  plumage,  because,  as  Servins  explains  it,  while 
Rumour  sees  all  things  she  is  seen  by  no  one ;  *'  qium  ip§a  omnia 
tideatf  mdeatur  a  nemine,"  alluding,  of  course,  to  the  incipient  stages. 
—183.  SuMgit.  •*  She  pricks  up." 

184.  Noete  volat,  &c.  "  By  night  she  flies  midway  between  heaven 
and  earth,  through  the  gloom,  with  a  rushing  sound  of  her  pmions." 
Rumour  flies  amid  darkness  and  obscurity,  and  nought  is  heard  but 
the  rushing  sound  of  her  pinions,  because  incipient  slander  is  stealthy 
and  cautious,  and  the  only  indications  of  its  presence  are  the  buzzing 
and  whispering  tongues  of  men.— 186.  Luce  $ede$  cudos,  &c.  *^  By 
day,  she  sits  as  a  spy."  When  slanders  have  gained  a  certain  degree 
of  ascendancy,  then  Rumour  shows  herself  in  the  full  light  of  day, 
and  sits  down  before  the  eyes  of  all.  But  she'  sits  as  a  spy,  on  lofty 
places  of  observation,  searching  for  new  materials  of  deti*action,  and 
prying  into  the  secrets  of  families. 

188.  Tarn  Jictipromque  tencue,  &c.  ^  As  tenacious  of  what  is  false 
and  wicked  as  an  announcer  of  what  is  true."  Rumour  clings  to 
what  she  has  once  propagated,  whether  it  be  true  or  false.  **  This 
personification  of  Rumour  has  often  been  censured,"  renuirks  Sym- 
mons,  '^  as  extended  to  too  great  a  length ;  and  perhaps  we  might 
wish  that  it  had  been  somewhat  shorter.  But  the  part  assigned  ta 
the  monster  is  important,  and  the  poetry  in  whieh  she  is  represented 
is  so  admirable,  that  he  must  be  an  unrelenting  critic  indeed,  who,  as 
he  reads,  can  consent  to  blot  out  a  single  line  of  it." 

190.  Facta  atque  infeeta,  '<  Facts  and  fictions." 

192.  Viro,  "  As  a  husband."— 193.  Nunc  hiemem  inter,  &c.  «  That 
they  are  now  passing  the  winter,  as  long  as  it  may  last,  in  mutual 
dalliance,  unmindful  of  their  respective  kingdoms,  and  enslaved  by 
degrading  passion."  With  quam  longa  supply  tU,  It  was  now  only 
the  commencement  of  winter ;  but  Rumour,  with  her  thousand 
tongues,  exaggerates  every  thing,  and  makes  it  the  intention  of  the 
guilty  pair  to  spend  the  whole  winter  thus.  Hiemem  fotere  is  elegantly 
used  for  hiemale  tempus  luami  dare. 

196.  larban.  Virgil,  following,  probably,  the  fiibulous  namtive  of 
some  Alexandrian  poet,  makes  larbas  to  have  reigned  in  the  Nu- 
midian  territory,  and  to  have  introduced  into  his  dominions  the  rites 
and  worship  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  his  sure,  from  the  Osacie  of  Ammon 
In  the  Oasis.— 197i  Agffetat.  «*  Aggravates." 
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200.  Posuit,  ^Had  reared."  The  aorist,  to  be  rendered  in  our 
idiom  by  a  pluperfect. —  Vigilem  ignem,  "The  ever- wakeful  fire." 
This  was  in  imitation  of  the  custom  that  prevailed  in  the  temple  of 
Ammon  in  the  Oasis,  where,  according  to  Plutarch^  a  consecrated 
lamp  was  continually  burning  {\vxvoq  aat^tf/roq, — PluJb,  Orate,  DefeA, 
9uh  inii.), — 201.  Exeubku  dw4m  cetemoB,  ^  The  eternal  watches  of 
the  gods,"  i.  e.  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Alluding  to  the  sacred  fire  or 
light  kept  alive  by  a  wakeful  priesthood. — Peoudum  cntorf.,  &c.  **  By 
the  blood  of  victims,"  &&  Construe  golum  as  the  accusative,  de- 
pending, like  ignem,  on  taeraverat.    So  also  ^tiimia. 

203.  Anuns  animi.  "  Distracted  in  mind."  Compart  line  197* — 
Accensui.  See  note  on  line  64. — 204.  Media  inter  numina  ditiim, 
**  Amid  the  very  statues  of  the  gods."  Equivalent  to  nudum  inter 
dhos. 

205.  MuUa,  <<  Earnestly."  Consult  note  on  i.  93.— 206.  Cut  nunc 
Maurusia,  &.c.  **  Unto  whom  the  Maurusian  nation,  that  feast  on 
embroidered  couches,  now  pour  forth  in  libation  the  honouring  liquor 
of  the  god  of  the  wine-press." — Mcmruna  aeru.  Another  name  for 
the  Mauri,  or  ancient  Moorish  race. — 207.  Epulata,  The  aorist  par- 
ticiple, denoting  what  is  habitual  or  customary.  Henee  its  meaning 
here  as  a  present. — Lenofum  honcrem,  Bacchus  was  called  Lencetu 
('O  Aifvaloc),  or  "  the  god  of  the  wine-press,"  from  Xijvoc,  "  a  wine- 
press," this  machine  being  sacred  to  him.  As  regards  the  force  of 
lumoremy  consult  note  on  i.  736. 

208.  HcBO.  Referring  to  the  conduct  of  ^neas  and  Dido,  and  bis 
own  slighted  love.— 209.  CoBcique  in  nvdnhm  ignes,  &c.  *'  And  do  thy 
lightnings,  moving  blindly  amid  the  clouds,  serve  only  to  terrify  our 
minds  (with  idle  apprehensions),  and  mingle  together  unmeaning 
sounds  f' — 210.  Miscent,  Some  make  this  govern  cmimot,  or  eoe, 
understood,  and  regard  murmura  as  its  nominative ;  a  construction 
which  Wunderjich  very  properly  pronounces  **  intolerable." 

211.  Urbem  exiguam,  &c.  "  Hath  built  a  paltry  city,  for  a  stipu- 
lated price,"  i.  e.  hath  paid  a  price  for  permission  to  erect  it.  Con- 
sult note  on  i.  368.— 212.  IMw  arandum.  *'  A  tract  of  shore  to  be 
cultivated."  Tlie  immediate  territory  of  Carthage  lay  along  the 
coast. — 213.  Lod  leges,  "Jurisdiction  over  the  district,"  i.  e,  over 
the  portion  of  coast  thus  granted  to  her. — Nostra  connubia,  "  Our 
oflRer  of  marriage." 

215.  Et  nune  %Ue  Paris,  &e.  "  And  now  this  Paris,  with  his 
effeminate  train."  The  name  Paris  is  here  employed  as  synonymous 
with  all  that  is  unmanly  and  womanish.  And  again,  as  the  first 
Paris  robbed  Menelaus  of  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  so  this  second 
Paris  has  deprived  larbas  of  her  whom  he  had  hoped  to  have  made 
his  own. — Setninro.  This  epithet  contains  a  covert  allusion  to  the 
Ghdli,  or  priests  of  the  Phrygian  goddess  Cybele. 

216.  MaeoniA  mentum  mitra,  &c.  "  Bound  beneatii  his  chin  with  a 
Lydian  cap,  and  as  to  his  hair,  moist  (with  perfumes),  enjoys  the 
prize  that  has  been  wrested  from  me."  By  the  **  Lydian  "  is  here 
meant  in  reality  the  Phrygian  cap,  which  was  accustomed  to  be 
fastened  under  the  chin  with  lappets.  It  is  not,  as  some  think,  a 
female  head-dress  worn  by  a  man,  but  a  part  of  the  male  Phrygian 
attire.  larbas  regards  it  as  a  piece  of  gross  effeminacy  to  wear 
such  a  cap,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  female  covering  for  the  head. 

218.  Nos  munera  templiSf  &c.    "We,  forsooth,  (meanwhile),  are 
bearing  gifts  to  thy  temples,  and  are  cherishing  an  idle  fame,"  i.  e. 
T  2 
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and  me,  to  no  parpose,  proudly  relying  <m  our  supposed  descent  firom 
thee. 

219.  Arouqne  tenentem,  i.  e,  holding  one  of  the  horne^  or  comers  of 
the  altar,  as  was  nsoal  with  suppliants. — ^222.  AUoquitur,  Last  syl- 
lable  lengthened  by  the  arsis  or  csesnra. — 223.  VcuU  age,  Slc.  ^  Come, 
go,  my  son  ;  summon  the  zephyrs,"  i.  e,  to  waft  thee  un  thy  way. — 
"  -■         !."—&!*€        -     -  - 


92b.  EJOpeeiUU.  "Lingers." — tJfha.  Alluding  to  Laviuinm,  and  re- 
motely to  Rome. — ^226.  Cdera  auroM,  Alludmg  to  the  swiftness  of 
the  breezes  that  would  bear  Mercury  on  his  way. 

227.  Talem.  ^  As  such  a  one."— 228.  Ideoque  bis  vindieat.  "  And, 
therefore,  twice  rescues  him."  Obserre  the  use  of  the  present 
where  we  would  expect  a  past  tense.  This  is  done  either  to  bring 
the  action  more  before  the  eyes,  or  else  because  the  circumstances 
alluded  to  are  still  fresh  and  vivid  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Ve- 
nus had  twice  saved  her  son  from  impending  death :  once  in  the 
combat  with  Diomede,  when  he  was  struck  to  the  ground  by  the 
blow  of  a  vast  stone,  and  would  certainly  have  been  slain  had  not 
Yenus  enveloped  him  in  a  cloud  and  borne  him  away  {Iliad,  v.  315)  ; 
and  a  second  time,  when,  under  her  protection,  he  escaped  unharmed 
from  the  flames  of  Troy,  and  from  the  very  midst  of  the  Greeks. 

229.  Sed  fore,  qui,  ^c.  "  But  that  he  would  be  one  who  should 
rule  over  Italy,  pregnant  with  the  empiro  of  the  world,  and  fierce  in 
war." — Imperiu.  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural. — ^S31.  Prodera. 
Should  show  by  his  prowess  that  he  was  a  true  descendant  of  Teucer, 
and  at  the  same  time  reflect  credit  on  his  progenitors. 

233.  Nee  super  ipse  suA,  See,  ^  And  he  himself  attempts  no  arduous 
deed  in  behalf  of  his  own  renown." — 233.  Labores  moliri  equivalent, 
generally,  to  Uibores  susdpere. — 234.  Asoanione  paier,  &c.,  i.  e,  does  he 
intend,  from  a  feeling  of  envy,  to  deprive  Ascanius  also  of  the  high 
privilege  of  founding  the  Roman  name  t 

235.  Quid  struU  ?  **  What  does  he  propose  t"— ^.  One  of  the 
short  component  vowels  is  elided,  and  then  the  remaining  one. is 
lengthened  by  the  arsis ;  so  that,  apparently,  no  elision  takes,  place. 
(Consult  An^n's  Latin  Prosody,  p.  1 10.) — InimioA  in  gente.  Said'  in 
anticipation,  and  with  prophetic  allusion  to  the  wars  between  Rome 
and  Carthage. — 237.  Jaofo  summa,  &c.  "  This  is  the  sum  (of  what  we 
enjoin)  ;  in  this  be  thou  a  messenger  from  us."  Nostri,  genitive 
plural.  The  expression  nostri  nuntius  is  equivalent,  as  Wagner  re- 
marks, to  **  qui  nunUus  a  nobis  mittOur"  Virgil  is  fond  of  thus 
joining  a  substantive  with  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  ;  as, 
solatia  nostri  (JSn.  viii.  514)  ;  potentia  nostri  (x.  72). 

239.  Talaria  aurea.  *^The  golden  sandals."  These,  as  is  men- 
tioned immediately  after,  were  winged. 

241.  Rapido  pariter,  &c.  i.  e.  as  rapid  as  the  blast — 242.  Virgam. 
**  His  wand."  This  was  the  caducous.  It  is  sometimes  ropresented 
with  wings,  sometimes  not. 

Animas  Hie  evooat  Oreo.  Mercury,  with  his  caduceus,  summons 
the  souls  of  the  departed  from  Orcus,  or  the  lower  world,  as  in  the 
case  of  Protesilaus,  for  example,  who  obtained  permission  from 
Pluto  and  Proserpina  to  visit  for  a  short  period  the  regions  of 
li^ht.— 243.  MiUit.  **  He  escorts."  Coroparo  the  Greek  rdc  ^vvdc 
frtftiru, — 244.  Dot  somnos  adimitque.  In  imitation  of  Homer  {Oayss, 
xxiv.  3,  seq.) 

ry  r  &vdpS»v  ofifiara  BkXyti 
litv  l6liXci^  roiQ  d'  airs  Kai  iwufovrac  iyiipet. 
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Et  lumina  motie  rengnat,  ''And  unseftls  the  eyes  from  death," 
i. «.  breaks  from  off  the  eyes  the  seal  that  death  is  setting  there  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  restores  to  life  those  who  are  on  the  point  of 
death.  The  common  translation,  "closes  the  eyes  in  death,'*  has 
nothing  to  authorize  it  The  ordinary  meaning  of  retigfiare  is  '^  to 
open  **  (literally,  "  to  miseal "),  and  we  have  merely  to  choose  be- 
tween two  different  modes  of  adapting  this  meaning  to  the  passage 
under  consideration.  One  mode  is  that  of  Forcellini  and  Heyne, 
*' relaxes  the  eyes  in  death,"  i,  e.  causes  the  eye  to  lose  its  lustre, 
and  grow  dim  and  powerless  as  death  is  coming  on.  The  other  is 
that  of  Wagner,  which  we  have  adopted  as  the  preferable  one.  It 
assigns  a  fifth  office  to  Mercury,  that  of  recalling  to  life  those  who  are 
on  the  point  of  perishing,  and  reminds  us  of  the  "revocatum  a  morU 
Ikireta"  {JEn,  v.  476,)  where  Dares  is  represented,  not  as  having 
already  died,  but  as  having  been  saved  from  death  when  in  imminent 
danger  of  perishing.  The  abUtive  morUy  "  from  death,"  will  be 
found  supported  by  the  following  passages,  among  many  others  that 
might  be  cited :  "  Urbe  reportal "  \Crwrg.  i.  276)  ;  "  aeie  revoeaverin  " 
{C^org.  iv.  88);  "pelaao  a  flammis  rettatUia"  (jEn.  i.  679); 
•*  AcherofOe  remisaoi  "  (jEn,  v.  99)  ;  ''refluit  oampU  "  \jEn.  ix.  32)  ; 
*^gaU&.  dypeoque  retuUatU**  {jEn,  x.  330),  &c.  Symmons  follows 
Wagner  :  "  And  vindicates  from  death  the  rigid  eye."  So  also  Voss: 
^  Und  vom  Tod'  auch  die  Augen  entsiegelt,"  **  And  from  death  too 
the  eyes  he  unsealeth." 

245.  lUd  firetus,  &c.  "Trusting  to  this,  he  drives  onward  the 
winds,  and  breasts  the  troubled  clouds."  Mei*cury,  passing  through 
the  sea  of  clouds,  is  compared  to  a  swimmer  breasting  the  waves. — 
247.  Duri.  « Rugged."— CW«m  qui  ffeHice  fulcit.  "Who  supports 
the  heavens  with  his  head."  **  Our  poet,"  observes  Valpy,  "  repre- 
sents Atlas  in  another  passage  as  one  '  atherios  humero  qui  nutinet 
arbet '  ( J^n.  viii.  137)  ;  and  Ovid,  as  '  CBtherium  qui  feri  eervioibus 
axem '  (Met,  vi.  176).  In  the  attitude  which  ancient  statuaries  gave  ' 
him,  he  appears  to  sustain  the  globe  at  once  by  his  head,  neck,  and 
shoulders." 

248.  Cux  piniferum  caput,  "Whose  pine-crowned  head."  Ac- 
cording to  modem  and  more  accurate  accounts,  the  summits  of 
Atlas,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Morocco,  under  the  latitude  of  32%  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  "Pi»t/«riei»  eaput,^*  therefore,  is  a 
mere  poetical  image.  The  sides  of  Atlas,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
Virgil  covers  with  a  mantle  of  snow,  abound  with  forests,  except 
that  which  faces  the  AtUntic.  Here  the  aspect  of  the  mountain  is 
bleak  and  cold. 

261.  PrcBdpitant.  Supply  te, — Senit,  Alluding  to  the  fable  of  Atlas 
having  been  changed  into  a  mountain  from  the  tiuman  shape. 

262.  CyUeniw,  "Mercury  was  called  "Cyllenius,"  from  Mount 
Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  on  which  he  was  bom. — Paribus  nitens  alit, 
"  Poising  himself  on  even  pinions."  So  Trapp. — 264.  Avi  similis. 
This  bii^  is  named  by  Homer  Xapoc,  probably  a  species  of  seagull. 

266.  Haud  aliter,  &c.  This  line,  and  the  two  verses  that  follow, 
are  regarded  as  spurious  by  some  of  the  best  critics.  The  arguments 
against  their  authenticity  are  as  follows:  1.  The  257th  verse  is 
omitted  by  one  MS.,  the  258th  by  several.  In  some  MSS.,  again, 
the  268th  is  pUiced  before  the  257th.  2.  The  words  "  terrat  inUr 
coelumque  "  do  not  apply  to  a  low  flight,  as  Mercury's  now  was,  but 
to  a  high  one ;  and,  besides,  Mercury's  flight  was  between  tlie  sky 
T  3 
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and  sea,  not  between  sky  and  land.  If  the  latter  wei«  the  case,  the 
oompariflon  with  a  seabird  would  by  no  means  hold  good.  3.  The 
268th  line  is  objeotionable  on  many  acooonts.  In  the  first  place,  if 
tenism  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense,  the  assertion  is  of  course 
erroneous,  s^ice  Mercury  came  as  a  messenger  from  Jupiter,  not 
from  Atlas.  On  the  other  hand,  if  wnient  stands  for  **  descending/' 
or  **  coming  last  from,"  it  is  certainly  a  very  forced  meaning  for  it  to 
have.  Besides,  why  thrust  in  any  mention  of,  or  allusion  to  the 
pedime  of  Mercury  t  Nothing  could  be  more  out  of  place  here. 
4.  The  comparison  is  too  unimportant  a  one  to  be  carried  on  through 
so  many  lines ;  and,  besides,  Virgil  only  introduces  the  haud  aliUr  or 
haud  teout  clause  when  the  subject  is  a  striking  and  marked  one. 
6.  Lines  256  and  257  end  with  a  very  offensive  rhyme,  which  is  any- 
thing else  but  Yii^gilian.  These  objections  are  amply  sufficient  to 
prove  that  t^ey  are  spurious. 

Volabat.  Bentley  snggests  Ugebat,  so  as  to  govern  lUui  in  the 
succeeding  line.  A  happy  emendation  certainly,  though  sanctioned 
by  no  MS. — 257.  LiHu  arenotum  ao  Libyce,  &c.  '*  And  skim  along 
the  sandy  shore  of  Libya,  and  cleave  the  winds.*'  As  teoabat  pro- 
perly applies  to  lyntoi,  we  must  either  suppose  a  zeugma  to  take  place, 
or  understand  some  verb  like  Ugdnit  to  govern  lUut,  Both  expedients 
are  awkward. — 258.  Materno  ab  avo.  Atlas  was  the  father  of  Maia, 
the  mother  of  |kf  ercury,  and,  of  course,  the  maternal  grandsire  of  tiie 
Utter. 

259.  MagcUia.  The  cabins  or  huts  of  the  African  shepherds, 
already  referred  tu  in  a  previous  book.  These  had  been  in  part  sup- 
planted by  the  buildings  of  Carthage  {''nutgalia  quondam"  i.  421), 
while  they  formed  in  part  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  It  was  in  the 
suburbs,  then,  that  Mercury  alighted,  for  here  it  would  be  most 
likely  that  he  would  find  ^neas  unaccompanied  by  the  Queen. — 260. 
jitroes,  **  Towers,*'  i.  s,  along  the  ramparts,  as  well  as  other  lofty 
defences.— u^o  tteta  novantem,  **  And  nusing  new  dwellings,"  t.  e, 
where  magalia  had  previously  stood. 

261.  Atque  illi  stellatus,  &c.  "  And  (what  was  even  still  worse), 
he  had  a  sword  studded  with  yellow  jasper,  while  a  cloak,  hanging 
down  from  his  shoulders,  blazed  with  Tyrianpurple."  Heyne  regards 
atqite  as  a  very  troublesome  intruder.  This,  however,  is  wrong. 
The  presence  of  atque  is  all-important  here,  and  a  ver^  emphatic 
meaning  is  connected  with  it.  It  denotes  the  wonder  and  mdignation 
of  the  god  at  beholding  ^neas,  not  only  busily  employed  in  rearing 
a  city,  destined  hereafter  to  prove  so  hostile  to  his  own  posterity,  but 
even  wearing  openly  on  his  person  the  gifts  of  the  guilty  partner  of 
his  love.     So  Wagner.    {^M,  Virg.  xxxv.  22.) 

Stdlatui,  The  hilt  and  sheath  were  ornamented  with  jasper, 
which  flashed  in  the  sunlight,  the  studs  resembling  so  many  stars. — 
laipide  fulvd,  Jasper  is  commonly  of  a  green  colour.  Servius,  how- 
ever, says  that  a  yellow  species  was  also  found,  for  which  he  cites 
the  authority  of  Pliny  ;  but  no  such  statement  is  made  by  the  latter 
writer.  It  is  very  probable  that  some  yellow  kind  of  gem  is  meant, 
to  which  the  name  of  jasper  was  loosely  applied.  ^  Jameson,'*  ob- 
serves Dr.  Moore,  **  may  say  with  truth,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
particular  stone  denominated  jasper  by  the  ancients,  for  certainly 
there  is  no  one  stone  to  which  the  description  of  jasper  could  be 
applied  ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  it  is  evident  that  several  diffe- 
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feni  minerals  were  comprehended  under  a  single  name."  (Moar^t 
Anc,  Mineralog^f  p.  164.) 

262.  Lcena.  This  is  Uie  same  word  with  the  Greek  xkaiva,  and  is 
radically  connected  with  Xaxvif,  lana,  or  "*  wool."  It  signifies^  pro- 
perly, a  woollen  cloak,  the  doth  of  which  was  twice  the  ordinary 
thickness,  shaggy  upon  both  sides,  and  worn  over  the  pallium,  or 
toga,  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  Here,  however,  without  losing  its 
gencoul  force,  it  means  one  of  a  more  ornamental  nature  than  ordi- 
nary.— 264.  Et  tenui  telast  &c.  **  And  had  worked  the  warp  with  a 
thread  of  gold."  By  tdcu  are  here  meant  the  stamina,  or  waip.  The 
kena,  being  a  winter  gannent,  suited  the  season.  Its  purple  colour, 
and  the  golden  threads  interwoven  with  the  warp,  befitted  the  rank 
of  the  wearer. 

265.  CotUinuo  tntadit.  ''  He  straightway  accosts  him,^— Nunc. 
Emphatic:  ^now"  when  you  have  an  enterprise  of  so  much  moment 
to  accomplish. — 266.  Uxoritu,  **  A  slave  to  a  woman."  Equivalent 
to  ntmiam  uwri  {%.  e,  femlnae)  dedUus,  thou  art  now  doing  what  a 
woman  prescribes,  not  what  a  man  who  has  such  high  destinies  to 
accomplish  should  mark  out  for  himself. 

268.  DemittU,  **  Sends  down,"  t.  «.  has  just  sent  down.  Observe 
the  use  of  the  present  to  indicate  how  rapidly  Jove's  messenger  has 
sped  his  way. — 2(©.  Qui  numine  torquet,  **  Who  causes  to  revolve 
by  his  divine  will."  Torquet  appears  to  refer  here  to  the  motion  of 
itke  earth  around  its  axis  ;  for,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Cicero  (Aoad. 
QuoBSt.  iv.  39, 123),  Virgil  would  seem  to  have  been  aware,  **  Terram 
e%rcum  axem  te  tumtnA  cderitate  eonvertere  et  iorquere,**  Some  render 
numine  torquet,  *'  moves  at  will,"  which  appeai-s  directly  opposite  to 
the  meaning  of  the  poet. 

270.  Jul^.  Observe  again  the  peculiar  force  of  the  present. — 271. 
Terit  otia.  **  Art  thou  wasting  thy  time."  In  otia  lurks  the  idea  of 
time  spent  in  total  inaction,  as  far  as  the  high  destinies  of  the  hero 
are  concerned. 

275.  iy)entur.  "Axe  due  (by  the  fates)."— 276.  Tali  ore.  <<In 
such  language."  Equivalent  to  talibus  verbis. — 277.  Mortales  vimu. 
<<  Mortal  vision."  It  applies  merely  to  the  person  whom  he  was 
addressing,  and  by  whom  alone  he  was  seen. — Medio  sermone. 
Abruptly;  without  waiting  for  any  reply.--27«.  Etprooul  in  Umrnn, 
&c.  A  beautiful  image.  The  god  appeared  to  retire  gradually  from 
before  him,  and  to  melt  away  in  the  distance  into  air. 

280.  Arrectas.  *<  Was  raised  on  end."  Supply  mn^.— 283.  u4fn6tfv. 
The  literal  meaning  of  this  verb,  in  the  present  passage,  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  our  vulgar  English  phrase,  **  to  get  around,"  i.  e.  to  sooth. 
— 284.  ^uar  prima  exordia  sumat,  i.  e.  among  the  various  modes  of 
opening  a  conversation  with  the  queen  on  the  subject  of  his  departure, 
what  one  shall  he  in  preference  adopt  \ 

285.  Atque  animum,  &c.  "  And  now  he  transfers  his  rapid  thoughts 
to  this  (mode  of  proceeding),  now  to  that."  Verses  285  and  286 
appear  again  in  book  viiL  20,  21,  and  are  omitted  here  by  Brunck. 
Wagner,  however,  defends  them  very  successfully. 

287.  Hme  ^xUemanti,  &c  "  To  him,  fluctuating  in  mind."— 288. 
Sere$tum.  The  common  text  has  Cloanthum,  for  which  we  have 
given  Serettum,  with  Wagner,  on  the  authority  of  the  best  MSS. 
Brunck  is  altogether  wrong  in  supposing  that  S^yettum  and  Serettum 
are  merely  variations  of  one  and  the  same  name. — 289.  CUutem  aptent 
iaeiti,  &c.  "  (Directing  them)  secretly  to  equip  the  fleet,  aud  assemble 
T  4 
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their  eompaniona  on  the  shore."  In  wcat  is  implied  also  the  idea  of 
monent,  ^directing." — 290.  Arma.  Not  ^ naval  equipments,"  as 
some  render  it,  but  ^arms."  Naval  equipments  are  already  implied 
in  eUuBtm  apUnt. — Et  qua  tit,  &c.  ^  And  to  dissemble  as  to  what 
may  be  the  cause  of  thtis  change  of  affairs." 

291.  Quando  optima  Dido,  &c.  *'  Since  the  generous  Dido  is  igno- 
rant (of  what  is  passing)." — Qftando,  for  ^aoniam.— CjpCima.  Intended 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  indulgent  hospitality  of  the  queen.  The 
term,  however,  sounds  coldly  to  a  modem  ear. — 293.  Tentahmim 
adOm,  &c.  ^  Will  try  (gentle)  avenues  of  approach  (unto  her  feel- 
ings), and  what  may  be  the  most  fitting  moments  for  addressing  her  ; 
what  mode  of  proceeding  may  be  fiivourable  for  the  case."  In  verse 
423  a  species  of  inverted  arrangement  takes  place  :  ^  molUs  aditus  et 
tempora," 

MoUiuima  tempora,  t.  s,  when  he  may  be  able  to  unfold  his  future 
plans  to  the  queen,  with  the  least  pain  to  her  feelings. — ^295.  FaeeB- 
mtU.  **  Proceed  to  execute."  An  old  form.  So  in  Ennius,  <*  dicta 
ftMceuumt,** 

296.  With  exoepit  we  may  supply  mnm,  rnemte,  or  something  equi- 
valent— 298.  Omnia  tuta  timetu,  **  Fearing  all  things  (even  though 
safe),"  i.  e.  regarding  everything  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  and  alarm  ; 
even  what  was  perfectly  safe,  and  ought  not  in  iWlity  to  have  ex- 
cited such  feelings  in  her. 

298.  Eadem  tmpia  Fama,  &c.  ''The  same  unpitying  Rumour 
brought  intelligence  to  her  frantic." — 301.  QifaZif  THyiof.  Like  a 
Bacdiant  aroused  by  the  opening  rites  of  the  god,  when  the  triennial 
orgies  stimulate  her  on  the  name  of  Bacchus  l^ing  heard." 

The  expression  commowre  tacra  is  a  technical  one.  The  temples 
are  thrown  open  ;  the  altars  prepared  for  sacrifice  ;  the  sacred  ves- 
sels and  utensils  are  brought  out ;  dances  and  processions  arranged, 
&c.  In  other  words,  the  taored  ikingi  cure  tet  in  motionf  **mora  eom- 
mota  tunt" 

302.  Thyiat,  From  the  Greek  QvXdc,  This  is  the  more  correeC 
form.  Thyat  comes  from  Ovac,  which  latter  is  only  employed  when 
the  first  syllable  is  wanted  to  be  short.— u^iuitto  JBiaoeho.  Referring 
to  the  cry  lo  Bacehe  !  as  uttered  by  the  Bacchanals. — Stimnlanlt,  The 
cry  urges  her  on  to  join  the  crowd  of  worshippers. — Trieteriea  Orgia. 
Alluding  to  the  old  form  of  celebrating  the  orgies.  This  was  done 
every  third  year  by  the  Thebans  on  Mount  Cithseron,  and  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  later  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  as  celebrated 
by  the  Athenians.  The  latter  was  annual.  The  celebration  on 
Mount  Cithseron  was,  moreover,  a  nocturnal  one. 

306.  Before  posu  supply  to. — Taeitut,  "  In  silence,"  ».  e,  without 
my  knowledge.— 309.  Miberno  tidere.  **  Under  a  wintry  star,"  i.  e, 
in  the  wintry  season.  Navigation  among  the  ancients  was  governed 
by  the  observation  of  the  stars.  In  the  period  of  the  year  then  ap- 
proaching storms  must  be  expected.— 310.  Medm  aquUombuM,  **  In 
the  midst  of  the  northern  blasts."  The  north  wind  would  be  quite 
contrary  to  ^Eneas,  as  he  was  to  sail  from  Africa. 

311.  Qttii?  M  non  ana  aliena,  &c.  The  meamng  of  the  passage  is 
this :  If  Troy  were  even  remaining,  and  thou  wert  about  to  return  to 
it,  not  to  seek  foreign  lands  and  unknown  abodes,  thou  surely  oughtest 
not  to  think  even  of  going  back  to  Troy  at  this  inclement  season. 

314.  Per  ego  hat  laorymat.  "  I  (do  adjure)  thee  by  these  tears." 
It  is  better  to  understand  obtettor  here,  and  construe  oro  later  in  the 
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sentence.  The  position  of  the  words  is  in  accordance  with  Greek 
usage,  the  personal  pronoun  being  placed  between  the  preposition 
and  the  noun  governed  by  it ;  a  construction  intended  to  express 
strong  emotion.  Compare  the  Greek,  TTpoc  <r€  r&v  yovdriav. — 315. 
^aando  aliud  mihi,  Slc  ^  Since  I  have  left  to  my  wretched  self  no 
other  means  of  persuading  thee/'  t.  e.  no  other  means  but  tears  and 
entreaties. 

317.  Fuit  aut,  &c.  "  Or  if  to  thee  aught  of  mine  was  ever  pleas- 
ing." Ck>mpare  the  beautiful  passage  in  the  twelfth  book  (v.  882). 
^  Aut  quidquam  mihi  dulce  meorum,  te  8ine,firater,  erit" — 319.  Exue, 
"  Forego  that  resolve  of  thine." 

320.  Nomadumque  tyranni,  "  And  the  kings  of  the  Numidians." 
Alluding  particularly  to  larbas.  Tyrannus  used  in  its  primitive 
meaning  (like  the  Greek  rvpawoQ),  as  equivalent  to  rex, — 321.  Infenti 
Tyrii,  <*  The  Tyrians  are  offended  with  me/'  i.  e.  the  Tyrian  nobles 
who  had  sought  her  hand  in  marriage.  (Compare  line  3C.) — J« 
propter  eundem,  &,c  **  On  thy  account,  too,  my  honour  has  been  lost." 
Virgil  is  said  to  have  recited  these  lines  with  wonderful  pathos  and 
effect,  when  privately  reading  the  third  and  fourth  books  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Augustus.    So  Servius. 

323.  Moribundam.  ^  Soon  about  to  die."  Priscian  (xiii.  5,  24) 
reads  morituram, — Hotpes,  As  iEneas  proves  by  his  conduct  that  he 
does  not  consider  himself  bound  by  the  matrimonial  tie,  it  remains 
for  Dido  only  to  view  him  in  that  relation  to  her,  in  which  he  must 
admit  himself  to  stand,  that  of  ^  a  guest." — 324.  De  conjtt^,  "  From 
that  of  husband." 

325.  An  mea  PygmdUony  &c.  "  Shall  it  be  until  my  brother  Pyg- 
malion," Slc,  With  an  we  must  associate  the  idea  of  morer  under- 
stood, from  moror  which  precedes. — 327*  Mihi  de  te  suscepta  fiiistet, 
**  Had  been  bom  to  me  by  thee."  The  prose  form  is  ex  te.—229.  Qui 
te  tamen  ore  referret,  ''  Who  might,  however,  resemble  thee  in  look 
(alone),"  i.  e.  in  countenance  not  in  mind. — 330.  Capta  aut  deserta, 
**  Deceived  or  deserted."  We  have  given  aut,  the  reading  of  several 
MSS.  and  of  the  editions  before  that  of  Heinsius.  Some  render  capta 
**  a  captive/'  which  is  not  so  good. 

331.  Immota.  «  Fixed  (on  the  ground)."— 333.  Ego  te,  qua  plurima 
famdo,  &c.  "  Never  will  I  deny  that  thou  hast  deserved  well  of  me 
in  the  case  of  very  many  favours  which  thou  canst  enumerate  in 
speaking,"  i.  e,  that  thou  hast  bestowed  numerous  favours  upon  me. 
The  full  form  of  expression  would  be  :  Nunquam  negabotepromeritam 
etse  {de  me,  quod  ad  plurima  benefieia),  quai  plurima  {beneficia)  vales 
enumerare  fando, 

335.  ElissoB,  He  calls  her  by  a  more  endearing  and  familiar  name, 
but  its  employment  on  this  occasion  sounds  almost  like  mockery. 
The  appellation  is  said  to  mean  "  the  exulting,"  or  "  joyous  one." 
{Gesenius,  Phoen.  Mon.  p.  406.)  Bochart  makes  it  signify  ''the 
divine  maiden/'  but  erroneously. — 336.  Dum  memor  ipse  mei,  &c.i,e. 
as  long  as  memory  retains  her  seat  within  me,  &c. 

337*  Pro  re.  *'  In  relation  to  the  present  matter."  Wunderlich 
makes  re  the  same  as  discessu,  but  in  this  he  is  wrong.  It  is  equiva- 
lent rather,  to  pro  re  natd,  «.  e,  ut  res  comparata  est, — 339.  Neo  con- 
jugis  unquam,  &c.  **  Nor  did  I  ever  pretend  a  Uwful  union,  or 
enter  into  a  compact  such  as  this."  Some  explain  proetendi  by 
prcBtulif  *'  nor  did  I  ever  bear  before  me  the  torch  of  marriage." 
T6 
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Bat  it  WM  not  the  Bomaii  eostom  fixr  the  faridegroom  to  beer  m 
tcffch. 

340.  M^  am^pkMt,  '*  Under  my  own  gmdance." — 341.-^J5k  qtouU 
mtA  wmpomtn  eurtu.  "  And  to  loll  ray  eunee  to  net  in  my  own  wsy." 
Litenlly,  **  of  my  own  aeeord." — 342.  Urbem  Trojamam  /in'wei,  &e. 
"  I  would  dierieh  before  eyecything  dee,"  &e.  Obeerre  the  pecnlier 
foree  of  jTriewm. — The  meemng  is,  that  he  woold  honooTy  aeoordfaig 
to  eostom,  with  yearly  eacrifioea^  the  renuuns  of  hie  depezied  friende 
and  coontrymen. — 344.  Et  reeidim  flunm,  &c.  **  And  I  would  with 
this  hand  hare  eetabliahed  for  the  ▼anqniahed,  Pergamna  rising  from 
its  hJl."  Observe  the  oontinned  action  in  coloreaiy  and  the  final  or 
complete  action  in  i 


complete  action  m  pomtvt 

345.  Chyaam  ApoUo.  "  The  Gzynean  ApoUo."  So  called  from 
the  city  of  (xzyneam  or  Grynea,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  near  the 
northern  confines,  and  which  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  and 
oracle  of  ApoUo.— 346.  Lyeia  mntet.  "  The  Lycian  oradea.*'  Re- 
ferring to  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Patara  in  Lycia.  Ser- 
vios  regards  both  Gtyneau  ApoUo  and  Lyda  aorta  as  mere  orna- 
mental expressions,  and  makes  the  otniBahac  reqnHises  to  which 
.£neas  alludes  to  have  been  given,  in  reality,  at  Dolus.  This,  how- 
ever, is  too  frigid.  The  allusion  must  be  to  actual  oracles  obtained 
from  Gryneum  and  Patara,  though  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 


347.  Hio  atmr,  kcBO  patriot  at.  ''  This  is  the  object  of  my  love  ; 
this  my  country.*'  A  cold  and  unfeeling  remark  to  make  to  one  who 
had  loved  him  as  fondly  as  Dido. — Si  te  Carikaginit  oroei,  &e.  This 
wretched  sophistry  is  any  thing  but  creditable  to  the  character  of 
Mmmk.  *^  Dido  does  not  complain  of  him,"  observes  an  anonymoos 
commentator,  ''(and  it  would  have  been  very  idle  if  she  had)  for 
settling  in  a  foreign  country,  which  he  must  have  done  had  he  stayed 
with  her,  nor  for  his  having  had  a  design  upon  Italy  in  particular 
before  his  arrival  at  Carthage.  But  w£it  she  blames  him  for  is  his 
deserting  her  now,  after  he  had  so  deeply  engaged  himself;  upon 
which,  according  to  her  doctrine,  he  ought  to  have  altered  lus  reso- 
lution. The  supposition,  that  such  flimsy  sophistry  could  justify 
iEneas  in  the  eyes  of  Dido,  is  one  of  the  many  proo&  which  Virgil 
has  given  of  his  low  estimate  of  the  female  chaiacter ;  yet  the  whole 
is  true  to  nature.  JBneas,  finding  that  he  has  no  valid  defence,  seeks 
to  deceive  himself  and  others  by  a  specious,  appeal  to  higher  duties, 
which  he  ought  to  have  thought  of  before  he  contracted  so  close  an 
alliance  with  Dido  and  the  Carthaginians." 

349.  Qtft7  tandem  Atuonid,  &e.  *<  Why,  then,  envy  the  Trojans 
their  settling  in  the  Ausonian  land !"  In  other  words,  why  grudge 
the  Trojans  their  Italian  settlements,  when  thou  thyself,  though  a 
native  of  Phoenicia,  dost  prefer  to  dwell  in  a  foreign  city,  the  Car- 
thage of  thine  own  raising !— 350.  jPof.  *'  Let  it  be  lawful."  Sup- 
ply «tt. 

353.  TuHAda  imago.  ''The  troubled  image,"  i.  e.  the  troubled 
ghost.  Wunderlich  refers  the  epithet  to  the  influence  of  anger,  as 
we  say  twindus  ir&.  This,  however,  appears  inferior  to  the  common 
mode  of  rendering,  as  we  have  given  it, — 354.  Ccipitiaque  injuria  eari. 
"  And  the  injury  done  to  that  beloved  one."  Caput,  by  a  well-known 
poetic  usage,  for  the  whole  person,  or  the  individual  himself. — 355. 
Fatalibui  arm»,    **  His  destined  hmds." 
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367.  TeOw  Ktmrnfiie  eof^,  <*I  call  to  witness  both  thee  and 
myself,'* «.  e.  I  swear  it  by  thy  life  and  my  own.  Some  refer  tifrum- 
que  caput  to  u£neas  and  Ascanius.  It  is  much  better,  however,  to 
apply  it  to  iEneas  and  Dido. 

358.  Mai^egto  in  lumine,  ^Amid  clearest  light"  The  light, 
namely,  which  encompassed  the  persons  of  divinities. — 359.  /h- 
tranUm  muros.  Mercury,  it  will  be  remembered,  alighted  in  the 
suburbs  of  Carthage.— 360.  JDetine  meqae  tuic,  &c.  Heyne :  <<  In- 
cendere,  comnweere;  luetu,  doLore  et  %r&  exasperare.^*  The  harsh 
arrangement,  and  equally  harsh  cadence  of  this  line,  are  very  re- 
markable. From  the  circumstance  of  a  hemistich  following,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  poet  had  left  the  speech  of 
^neas  unfinished,  intending  to  complete  and  retouch  it  at  some 
future  day. 

^  The  conduct  of  ^neas  on  this  trying  occasion,"  remarks  Sym- 
mons,  **  and  his  reply  to  the  pathetic  address  of  the  much-injured 
queen,  discover  too  much  hardness  and  insensibility  to  be  quite  for- 
given, though  he  acts  under  the  command  of  Jupiter.  He  assents 
with  too  little  apparent  reluctance  to  the  mandate  of  the  Olympian 
king ;  and  we  should  have  liked  him  more  if  his  piety  in  this  in- 
stance had  been  less.  There  is  also  in  his  speech,  and  especially  at 
the  close  of  it,  a  peculiar  harshness,  to  which  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
be  reconciled.  It  would  seem  that  Virgil,  intent  upon  the  main 
object  of  his  poem,  and  resolved,  in  this  part  of  it,  to  excite  our  pas- 
sions to  their  most  intense  degree,  was  careless  of  minuter  delicacies, 
and  was  not,  perhaps,  desirous  of  softening  down  any  of  the  rough- 
nesses of  effect." 

362.  Tatia  dieentem,  &c  **  Him,  all  along,  while  uttering  these 
things,  she  eyes  with  half-averted  look."— 363.  Totumque  pemrat 
lumminu  t<»cUis,  &c.  **  And  with  silent  look  roams  over  his  whole 
person,  and  (at  length),  inflamed  to  fury,  thus  breaks  forth." 

365.  Nee  tiln  diva  tnirens.  *'  Neither  was  a  goddess  thy  parent." 
Supply  enorf.- 367.  Admorunt  uhera,  i.  e,  gave  thee  suck.— 366.  Durit 
cautibiu,  &c.  *'  Horrid  to  view  with  its  flinty  rocks."  Some  make  it 
equivalent  to  e  duris  cautibus,  ''horrid  Caucasus  engendered  thee 
out  of  the  flinty  rock."  The  other  interpretation,  however,  is  more 
natural. 

368.  Nam  quid  diuimulo,  &c.  **  For  why  do  I  conceal  my  feelings! 
or  to  what  greater  outrages  do  I  reserve  myself !"  i.  e.  why  do  I 
check  the  impulse  of  my  feelings,  as  if  I  had  reason  to  fear  lest  I 
might  exasperate  him  by  what  I  said  ?  Can  I  suffer  any  greater 
outrage  and  contumely  than  he  has  already  put  upon  me!— 369. 
Numfietu  ingemuit  noBtro?  "  Did  he  groan  when  I  wept!"  Dido  here 
ceases  to  address  iEueas ;  she  speaks  not  to  him,  but  of  him  as 
absent— iV^tini  lumina  Jlexit  ?  "  Did  he  (once)  bend  his  eyes  upon 
me!"  Compai*e  line  331,  **immota  tenebat  lumina," 

371.  Quof  quibui  anUferam,  &c.  "  To  what  feelings  shall  I  first 
give  utterance !"  Literally,  **  what  things  shall  I  prefer  to  what !" — 
372.  Ooulis  CBquis,    "  With  impartial  eyes." 

374.  Et  regni  dement,  &c.  Compare  line  214— -375.  Amittam  dm- 
tern,  &c.  "  I  restored  his  lost  flee^  I  rescued  his  companions  from 
death."  Observe  the  zeugma  in  redu^i.  With  cUusem  it  has  the 
force  of  renaram, — 378.  Horrida  pusa.  So  called  because  one  obeys 
them  with  shuddering,  on  account  of  their  dreadful  import — 379. 
SoUicet  it  Sujpent  labor  etti  &c.    ''This,  forsooth,  is  a  (befitting) 
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l*boar  for  the  gods  above ;  this  care  disquiets  those  tranquil  beings!*' 
iEneas,  as  a  cloak  for  his  abandonment  of  Dido,  suggests  orders  from 
on  .high  which  he  cannot  disobey.  The  irritated  queen  seeks  to  refute 
him  with  doubt  and  incredulity,  and  the  bitterest  irony.  Thou  talkest 
of  the  prophetic  Apollo,  of  the  Lydan  orades,  of  the  dreadful  man- 
dates which  the  messenger  of  the  skies  has  brought  to  thee  ;  just  as 
if  the  gods  above  would  trouble  themselves  with  thy  concerns,  or 
would  allow  their  calm  and  tranquil  existence  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
cares  for  one  so  perfidious  and  ungrateful  I 

380.  Neque  refdlo,  <<Nor  do  I  deign  to  confute  thy  words.**  The 
natural  consequence  of  the  view  which  Dido  has  taken  of  the  excuses 
of  iEness  is  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  him  who  has  employed  them. 
She  bids  him  depart :  he  is  too  unworthy  to  be  detained  by  her. 
But  she  expresses,  at  the  same  time,  the  earnest  hope  that  he  may 
be  made  bitterly  to  atone  for  his  baseness. 

382.  Spero  equidem,  &c.  **  1  do  indeed  hope,  that  if  the  just  gods 
can  accomplish  any  thing,  thou  wilt  drain  the  cup  of  punishment 
amid  the  rocks  of  ocean.*' — 383.  Dido,  The  Greek  accusative,  Ac^oa, 
Aid&. — ^384.  Sequar  atrii  ignibus  (Mbteni,  "Though  absent,  I  will 
pursue  thee  with  gloomy  fires.'*  She  is  thinking  of  the  torches  of 
the  Furies  and  their  pursuit  of  the  guilty.  As  if  one  of  these 
avenging  deities,  she  will  be  ever  present  to  his  thoughts,  and  will 
ever  haunt  him  with  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

385.  Etf  quumjrigida  mort.  See.  ''And  when  chill  death  shall  have 
separated  these  limbs  from  the  vital  spirit,'*  &c., "  thou  shalt  render 
full  atonement :  I  will  hear  of  it  (in  the  world  of  departed  spirits)." 

388.  Et  auras  asgrafugiL  ^  And,  sick  at  heart,  fiees  the  light  of 
day." — 392.  Marmoreo  thalamo  for  cui  marmoreum  thalamwm,  which 
would  be  the  prose  form  of  expression. 

394.  Awrtere.  «  To  divert.*'— 396.  Xafttf/orficf.  •*  Shaken."— 396. 
ExtequUur.  "  Proceeds  to  execute."— 397.  InoumbutU.  «  Bend  them- 
selves (to  the  work).*'  Supply  operL—Et  lUore  edtat,  &c.  Accordmg 
to  the  early  custom,  vessels  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  stem  fore- 
most, when  a  voyage  was  ended,  and  were  supported  by  props  until 
they  were  again  required,  when  they  were  drawn  down  once  more 
to  the  water.— 398.  Uncta  carina.  "The  tarred  keel**— 399.  Fron- 
dentet  remot,  a  robora  infabricata,  '*  Oars  with  the  leaves  still  attached 
to  them,  and  unwrought  timber.** 

403.  Teetoque  reponutU.  ''And  ky  it  up  in  their  habitation." 
Imitated  from  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  vi.  1452.  More  careful  modem 
observation  does  not  confirm  this  proof  of  foresight  in  ants,  which 
affords  to  poets  so  frequent  a  subject  of  allusion.  On  fine  days,  it  is 
true,  the  working  ants  bring  out  and  expose  to  the  sun  the  eggs  and 
larvae  ;  but  no  store  of  com,  or  of  other  provisions,  has  been  dis- 
covered, or  is  requisite,  as  in  winter  ants  become  torpid. 

406.  ObnijKB,  "Straggling  against  with  their  dioulderB." — Co- 
gunt  agmina,  &c.    "  Keep  together  the  column  of  march." 

409.  Feroere,  «*Glow  (with  busy  preparation)."— 410.  Totumque 
videret  miteeri^  &c.  "  And  didst  perceive  the  whole  surface  of  ocean 
to  be  disturbed,**  &c. 

413,  Ireinlaerymat.  "To  have  recourse  to  tears."— 414.  Et$up- 
pUx  onifnos,  &c.  "  And,  as  a  suppliant,  to  make  resentment  yield  to 
love."— 415.  Fruttra  moritura,  "  In  that  event  about  to  die  in  vain," 
t.  e,  about  to  die  in  vain,  in  case  she  left  any  one  thing  unattempted. 

417.  Vocal  jam  canhanu  amoM.    "  The  canvass  now  invites  the 
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breezes,"  i.  e.  they  are  now  ready  for  departure,  and  wait  only  for 
the  wind.:— 418.  Puppibiu  et  IcOi,  &c.  On  the  departure  and  arrival 
of  vessels  garlands  were  hung  at  the  stem,  the  images  of  the  tutelary 
deities  being  kept  there. — 419.  Huno  ego  tipotui,  &c.  **  Since  I  was 
able  to  foresee  this  so  heavy  an  affliction."  This  is  all  said  to  deceive 
her  sister.  Dido  wishes  her  to  believe  that  she  knew  all  along  the 
Trojans  must  depart  from  Africa  for  Italy,  and  was  therefore  pre- 
pared for  the  pang  which  she  knew  their  departure  would  cost  her. 
Some  commentators  give  a  very  different  turn  to  the  sentence  by 
making  potui  equivalent  to  poUtissem,  and  poUro  to  posiem.  If  this 
be  correct,  the  use  of  the  tenses  becomes  a  mere  nullity. 

421.  Scicun  U  oolere.  *'  Was  accustomed  to  show  deference  to  thee 
alone."  Supply  toUbcA  to  govern  eden  and  credere^  or,  what  is  better, 
regard  these  two  last  as  historical  infinitives. — 422.  Aroanot  miwim, 
&c.  ^  His  secret  thoughts."— 423.  Viri  moUes  dditus  a  tempora,  **  The 
soft  approaches  unto,  and  the  moments  (that  are  most  favourable  for 
addressing,  the  feelings)  of  the  man,"  t.  e.  the  manner  and  the  time 
of  working  upon  his  feelings. 

427.  Aulide,  At  Avlis.  A  town  and  harbour  of  Boeotia  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euripus,  and  nearly  opponte  to  Chalcis.  It  was  celebrated 
as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Grecian  fleet  when  about  to  sail  for  Troy. 
Here,  also,  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to  return  to  their 
native  land  until  they  had  taken  the  city  of  Priam. — 427.  Neo  pcarU 
AnehiscB,  &c.  ^  Nor  have  I  disturbed  the  ashes  or  the  shade  of  his 
father  Anchises."  Literally,  **nor  have  I  torn  away."  The  ex- 
presfflon  reveUere  oineres  refers  to  the  rude  violation  of  a  tomb  by 
removing  from  it  the  ashes  of  the  dead  and  scattering  them  to  the 
winds.  As  this  disturbance  of  the  ashes  was  also  a  disturbance  of 
the  manes,  the  expression  manes  revelli  is  also  employed,  and  so  far 
only  is  it  proper. 

428.  Mea  dicta  demittere.  ^  To  let  my  words  descend."~431.  Non 
jam  wnjugvum  antiquvm,  &c.  "  I  ask  not  now  for  that  once-promised 
union,  in  which  he  has  deceived  me." — 432.  Ut  eareat,  **  That  he 
fciregpJ'^Begnumque  rdinqwU,  <<And  relinquish  his  (destined) 
kingdom." — 433.  Temptu  inane  peto,  Ac.  "  I  only  seek  for  a  brief 
period,  that  he  well  can  spare."  Observe  the  beautiful  effect  of  the 
epithet  inane.  A  period  entirely  empty  fur  him,  entirely  disengaged, 
which  he  well  can  spare  me  from  his  present  employment 

Requiem  tpatiumque  fiirori,  &c.  ^  As  a  respite,  and  an  interval 
of  time  for  my  maddening  passion  to  abate  ;  until  my  (hard)  lot  may 
teach  me,  at  present  quite  overcome  by  sorrows,  the  proper  way  to 
grieve,"  i.  e,  may  teach  me  the  lesson  of  resignation. 

436.  Quam  miki  eum  dederi8,&e,  <' Which  when  thou  shalt  have 
granted  to  me,  I  will  send  thee  away  fully  requited  (only)  when  I 
die,"  «.  e,  I  will  return  thy  kindness  during  all  the  rest  of  my  exis- 
tence, and  will  not  consider  the  favour  fully  recompensed  until  the 
moment  of  my  death.  What  the  true  reading  or  meaning  of  this 
passage  is  can  hardly  be  determined.  We  have  given  the  reading  of 
Servius,  and  the  interpretation  of  Heyne.  Q^am  mihi  cum  dederit, 
cumulatum  morte  remittamy  is  the  worst  lection  of  any.  When  Dido 
was  solicitous,  by  her  fond  message,  to  delay  at  least  the  departure  of 
^neas,  it  was  a  strange  argument  to  induce  his  assent,  to  say  that, 
after  aU,  she  would  send  him  away  loaded  with  her  death. 

437.  Fletus,    *'  Mournful  messages."     Anna,  in  repeated  inter- 
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▼lews,  pourtrajTB  to  Maima  the  tears  and  sorrowB  of  her  taster,  and 
oommanicates'to  him  the  entreaties  of  the  hitter. 

442.  Alpini  Boreee,  In  Virgil's  native  oonntry,  the  north  winds 
descended  from  the  Alps.— 446.  Ip$a,  ^  The  tree  itself.''— 446.  In 
Tariara.  « Towards  Tartarus."  Mr.  T.  A.  Kni^t  ohsenres^  thai 
the  oak  in  few  soils  roots  more  than  four  or  five  feet 

44a  Ik  penaUit  ouras,  <<  And  feels  deep  anguish."— 449.  Laenmm 
wlmnttur  immeB,    ^  Unavailing  tears  are  poured  forth,"  u  e,  hy  Dido 


450.  Faiu  eaoterrUa.  ^Deeply  terrified  at  her  fearful  destiny." 
Her  misfortunes  seemed  now  but  too  surely  the  decrees  of  &te. — 451. 
Tadat  «d%  wmeexa  tneri.  **  She  is  tired  of  beholding  the  aroh  of 
heaven."  Cicero  first  employed  this  form  of  expression  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Axatus,  and  was  imitated  afterward  by  VijqgU  and  Ovid. 
Ennius,  however,  long  before,  had  qioken  of  the  ^  Codi  ing&nta  for^ 
atctft." — CkmtBxa,  Not  put  for  conMva,  but  referring  to  the  skies  as 
swelling  upward  and  forming  the  pavement  of  heaven. 

462.  Quo  fnagis  inceplum,  &.c.  The  poet  now  mentions  various  evil 
omens  as  seen  by  Dido,  and  which  all  operate  as  so  many  induce- 
ments unto  her  to  commit  the  act  of  self-destruction. — 464.  Latiaa 
niareaoere  taerot,  &;c.  ''The  sacred  Uquon  begin  to  turn  bbtck." 
This  refers  to  the  lusteal  water,  and  the  offerings  of  milk.— 466. 
Non  f|w»  ^ata  tororu  A  beautiful  touch  of  nature,  by  which  the  poet 
heightens  the  interest  and  mysterious  nature  of  the  event. 

467.  i^  manmore  tmnplfim,  &c.  **A  chapel  of  marble  (m  memory) 
of  her  former  husband"  (Sycbssus).— 469.  Velleribui  mvH$f  &c. 
**  Snow-white  fillets  and  festal  garlands."  Festa  does  not  so  mudi 
indicate  anything  joyous  as  rather  what  is  connected  with  ceremo- 
nious observances. — 4G0.  Hinc,  **  From  this."  Referring  to  the 
chapeL — Exaudiri  wees,  et  terbay  &c.  '^  Voices  seemed  to  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  (by  her),  and  the  words  of  her  husband  calling  upon 
her."  Observe  the  force  of  es  in  composition.— 462.  CuJUiamimt, 
"  On  the  palace-tops." — 463.  Qam.  The  historical  infinitive,  in  the 
sense  of  querAatwr.St  longcu  in  fletum,  Slc,  ^  And  lengthened  out 
a  long  and  mournful  note."  Servius  aays  that  Virgil,  in  this  passage, 
gives  bvbo  a  wrong  gender  ;  so  that,  according  to  Heyne,  ao2a  hmbo 
will  be,  in  fact,  9da  avis  bubo.  Other  grammarians,  however^  make  it 
also  feminine,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  better  way  of  regarding  it  here. 

466.  AgU  ipse  Jurtntemy  &c  Nothing  can  be  truer  to  nature  than 
this  description  of  a  troubled  dream.  For  they  who  are  oppreased 
by  heavy  sorrow,  seem  to  themselves,  in  their  dreams,  to  be  travelling 
along  through  fearful  solitudes,  or  to  be  for  ever  roaming  through 
lonely  palaces  and  long-drawn  halls. 

469.  Ewmenidum  vdutiy  &c.  Alluding  to  the  legend  of  Pentheua^ 
king  of  Thebes,  who  for  his  contempt  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus  was 
driven  to  firenzy  by  the  god.  This  is  borrowed  from  the  Bacchn  of 
Euripides  (v.  916,  teqq.),  where  tlie  frenzied  Pentheus  exclaims, 

Kat  firjv  opfv  fioi  Svo  fikv  i^Xtovc  Bok&, 
Ataadc  ik  8i7j3ac>  Kai  rroXiirfi  iirTdtrrofjiov, 

471.  Aut  AffowumnoniMty  &a  ^  Or,  (as)  Orestes,  son  «f  Agamem- 
non, excited  to  phrensy  on  the  stage,  when  he  seeks  to  flee  from  his 
mother  armed  with  torches,"  &.c.  Orestes  slew  his  mother,  Qytem- 
nestra^  on  account  of  her  infidelity  with  ^Sgisthus,  and  was  pursued 
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for  this  crime  by  the  shade  of  his  parent  and  by  the  Furies.  He 
became  phrensied  in  consequence.  This  story  was  often  dramatized 
by  the  ancient  poets,  and  we  have  the  ''  Orestes  "  of  Euripides  re- 
maining at  the  present  day,  in  which  the  madness  of  the  young  prince 
is  powmuUy  pourtrayed.  Here,  howeyer,  Virgil  follows  a  tragedy 
of  Pacuvius,  in  which  Orestes,  on  the  advice  of  his  friend  Pylades, 
goes  to  Delphi,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Furies  and  the  shade  of  his 
parent ;  but  the  latter  pursues  him  even  within  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary,  while  the  Furies  sit  without  waiting  for  him  at  the 
threshold.  We  have  followed  in  cigUcUui  toenit  the  order  of  Wun- 
derlich. 

SoenU,  In  the  plural,  because  this  subject  was  often  represented  on 
the  stage. — 472.  Faoibus.  The  Furies  were  commonly  represented 
with  torches  in  one  hand,  and  darting  serpents  with  the  other. 

474.  Coneepii  Furias,  ^She  took  the  Furies  to  her  bosom." — 
Evieta.  «  Completely  overcome."— 476.  ExigU.  "  She  weighs.**— 477. 
Consilium  mUu  tegit,  &c.  "  She  conceals  her  design  with  her  look, 
and  wears  on  her  brow  the  calmness  of  hope." 

480.  Oceani  finemjuxta,  &c.  i.  e,  near  the  very  extremity  of  the 
Western  Ocean.  Virgil  here  follows  the  geographical  ideas  of  an 
age  much  earlier  than  his  own,  according  to  which  Mount  Atlas,  and 
the  adjacent  regions  of  Africa,  formed  the  limits  of  the  world  to  the 
west.  This  is  Homer's  idea,  and  the  ocean  alluded  to  in  the  text  is 
the  Homeric  'Qxtavof:,  or  the  vast  river  that  encircles  the  earth. — 
481.  VUimus  locus.  "  The  furthest  region.*'  We  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  Ethiopians  in  this  quarter.  Homer  divides  this  great 
race  into  the  Eastern  and  Western.  The  former  are  the  people  of 
India,  the  latter  of  Africa.  The  term  ^  Ethiopian,'*  in  <fact,  ac- 
cording to  its  etymology,  means  any  nation  of  a  dark-brown  com- 
plexion. 

482.  Axem  humero  torquet,  &c.  **  Turns  on  his  shoulder  the  axis  of 
the  sky,  fitted  with  blazing  stars."  Heyne  makes  aptwn  equivalent 
to  distinctuMf  ^studded."  Wagner,  to  mstrttctum.  The  latter  is 
nearer  the  truth. — Torqttet.  Atlas  supports  the  heavens  on  his 
shoulders,  but  as  the  sky,  while  thus  supported,  had  its  diurnal 
motion,  he  is  said  also  to  impart  this. 

483.  Hine  mihi  Massyke,  &c.  **A  priestess  of  the  Massylian  nation 
has  been  pointed  out  to  me  from  this  quarter."  The  Massyli, 
strictly  speaking,  were  a  people  of  Numidia  to  the  east  of  Cape  Tre- 
tum.  Here,  however,  as  this  Massylian  priestess  has  charge  of  the 
temple  and  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  the  epithet  must  be  taken  in 
a  yery  general  sense ;  in  other  words.  Massif  would  seem  to  be 
equivalent  to  Zt6^ca'.— 484.  Hesperidum,  The  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides are  placed,  by  those  geographical  writers  who  seek  to  convert 
^  fable  into  reality,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Berenice,  in 
Cyrenaica.  Virgil,  however,  gives  them  a  poetic  locality  near  Mount 
Atlas,  in  the  furthest  west. 

485.  Bamos,  The  boughs  containing  the  golden  apples. — 486. 
Spargens  humida  meUa,  &c.  The  commentators,  in  general,  make 
spargens  equivalent  to  pra^tens,  or  objiciens,  so  that  honey  and  poppy- 
seed  would,  according  to  them,  form  the  entire  food  of  the  dragon. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  spargens  is  to  be  taken  merely  in  its 
literal  sense  of  '*  sprinkling.*'  The  food  of  the  dragon  was  not  honey 
and  poppy-seed,  but  these  were  sprinkled  upon  it,  and  formed  an 
agceeable  condiment. 
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487.  HcBC  te  earminibus,  &c.  ^  This  female  engages  to  free  by  (magic) 
charms  whstsoeyer  minds  she  may  please  (from  the  passion  of  love)." 
— 488.  Sittere  ciquam  fluviit,  &.e.  The  poet  here  enumerates  some 
of  the  usual  wonders  performed  by  the  sorceresses  of  early  times. — 
480.  Noetumotque  eiet  manes,  ''She  summons  also  from  the  tomb 
the  nocturnal  manes,"  i.  e,  she  evokes  also  the  shades  of  the  departed 
by  night. 

482.  CapfU,  **  Person."  Consult  note  on  line  354.-483.  Magkas 
inmtam^  &c.  **  That  I  have  recourse  against  my  will  to  magic  arts.*' 
Literally,  ''  that  I  am  girded  or  tucked  up,"  in  allusion  to  the  Roman 
custom  of  tucking  up  the  toga,  or  shortening  it  by  means  of  the  icmdo, 
or  knot,  in  front,  preparatory  to  active  exertion. — InvUam.  Because 
such  practices  were  offensive  to  the  gods. 

484.  Seereta,  ^  In  secret."  For  seorOo, — Tedo  itUerwre,  ^  In  the 
inner  court."  This  reminds  us  of  the  description,  of  Priam's  palace. 
(Consult  note  on  ii.  454.)  The  poet  seems  to  have  had  the  Roman 
tmp2imt(m  partly  in  view.— 5»6  aura*,  ''Beneath  the  open  air." 
Wunderlich  and  Wagner  make  this  equivalent  to  in  ciiiimy  or  in 
wklivMy  "  on  high,"  "  to  a  great  height."  The  ordinary  interpre- 
tation, however,  is  far  superior. 

485.  Arma  wri.  Referring  to  the  sword  of  iBneas.  (Compare 
lines  507,  607.) — 486.  EmmatquA  omnu,  "And  all  the  garments 
that  he  hath  left  behind."  This,  though  a  somewhat  homely  direction, 
is  still,  however,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  magic 
rites.  In  cases  where  the  emotion  of  love  was  to  be  extinguished, 
everything  was  destroyed  that  could  have  recommended  itself  to  the 
feelings  by  having  ever  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  perfidious 
lover,     t 

488.  duneta  monumenta^  i.  e.  every  thing  that  may  remind  me  of. — 
500.  Noms  prcBtexere,  &c.  "That  her  sister,  under  these  strange 
rites,  is  concealing  her  own  death."  More  literally,  "  is  weaving  a 
covering  (or  blind)  before  her  own  death  by  means  of  unusual  rites." 
— 501.  Neo  tantos  mente,  &c.  "  Nor  does  she  conceive  in  her  mind 
such  madness  (on  her  sister's  part),  or  fear  worse  results  than  had 
occurred  at  the  death  of  Sycheeus." — 502.  Quam  morte.  Supply  cotUi- 
gerant,  or  some  similar  verb. 

504.  Pene/traU  in  tede,  "  In  the  interior  of  the  palace."  Equivalent 
to  teeto  inlterwre.  The  "  pile  "  was  erected  ostensibly  for  magic  rites, 
in  order  that  the  image,  the  sword,  and  the  "«iPttinar"  of  ^neas 
might  be  consumed  upon  it.  In  reality,  however,  it  was  for  her  own 
funeral  pile. — 506.  Intenditque  loeum  tertU,  "  Both  hangs  the  place 
with  garlands."  A  choicer  expression  than  intendUgue  aerta  per  lo- 
eum,— Fronde  JunereA.  Alluding  particularly  to  the  cypress. — 507. 
Super,  toro  loeat.  "  She  places  on  the  top,  upon  a  couch." — Entemque 
relietum.  "  And  the  sword  left  (as  a  gift)."  (Consult  note  on  line 
647.) 

508.  Effigiem,  Averyimportantpartofmagicrites  was  to  prepare 
an  image  of  the  person  against  whom  the  enchantment  was  designed. 
This  was  either  of  wax  or  wood,  more  commonly  the  former.  If  the 
object  of  the  rite  was  to  recall  the  affections  of  an  individual,  the 
latter  was  supposed  to  melt  with  love  as  the  wax  of  his  image  melted. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rite  was  intended  as  a  punishment,  he  was 
devoted  to  death  as  his  effigy  was  destroyed  amid  the  flame.  The 
object  of  the  present  ceremonies  is  the  extinction  of  the  love  of  Dido, 
and  the  punishment  of  her  faithless  lover. — Hcmd  ignarafiUurif  i,  e. 
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well  aware  that,  under  all  this  semblance  of  magie  ceremonies,  her 
own  death  was  the  object  in  view. 

fi09.  Cruie$  ^futa,  <<With  dishevelled  locks."  The  Massylian 
priestess  is  here  meant.  (Compare  line  483.) — 510.  Ter  eentum  Umat 
ore,  &e,  ^In  loud-toned  accents  thrice  invokes  a  hundred  gods." 
We  have  adopted  the  emendation  of  Wagner,  as  far  superior  to  the 
common  reading,  teroentum  deos,  '*  three  hundred  gods."  The  number 
three  was  all-important  in  sacred  and  in  magic  rites. 

511.  Terffeminamque  HeoaUn,  &e.  ''And  threefold  Hecate,  the 
three  aspects  of  the  spotless  Diana,"  i.  e,  the  three  forms  under 
which  she  is  wont  to  appear ;  namely,  as  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on 
earth,  and  Hecate  in  the  world  below. 

512.  Spanerat  et  latioes,  &c.  ^  She  had  sprinkled,  also,  imitated 
waters  of  the  Avemian  fountain,"  i.  e,  of  the  Avernian  Lake,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  lower  world.  **  In 
sacrificing,"  remarks  Vaipy,  ^  when  the  fittest  materials  were  not  at 
hand,  a  substitution  of  others  imitating  them  was  permitted." 

513.  FaUnibuB  et  memB,  &o.  "  Full-grown  herbs  also,  cut  by  moon- 
light with  brazen  sickles,  are  sought  for,  with  the  juice  of  black 
poison,"  «.  «.  herbs  covered  with  the  ripened  down  of  maturity,  and 
swelling  with  poisonous  juices. 

515.  QiUBritur  ft  naaoentii,  &c.  **  The  mother's  love,  too,  is  sought 
for,  torn  away  from  the  forehead  of  a  new-foaled  colt,  and  snatched 
away  from  the  dam."  Amor  is  more  commonly  rendered  **  the  hip- 
pfjmanes."  ''The  classic  writers,"  observes  Symmons,  ''mention 
two  species  of  hippomanes,  both  of  which  were  regarded  as  powerful 
ingredients  in  filters  and  poisonous  potions.  One  of  these  was  a 
tongue-like  excrescence,  sometimes  seen  on  the  forehead  of  a  new- 
bom  foal,  which,  according  to  a  popular  noticHi  (not  yet  extinct),  the 
mare  immediately  seizes  and  eats ;  or,  if  prevented  in  her  desien, 
refuses  to  suckle  her  offspring.  Hence,  in  this  passage  of  Virgil  (3ie 
effect,  in  the  poetic  dialect,  being  substituted  for  the  cause),  it  is 
called '  the  mother's  love.'  The  other  hippomanes  was  a  fluid  dis- 
tilling from  mares,  of  which  Virgil  speaks  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Georgics  (line  280,  teqqX*' 

517.  JaolA.  "  With  the  salted  meaL"  Roasted  barley-meal  mixed 
with  salt.  Consult  note  on  ii.  103.  Observe  the  abUtive  of  the 
manner,  as  it  is  grammatically  called,  in  ^molA  manibutqut  piit,** 
where  some  erroneously  supply  cum;  and  compare  also  book  vii.  187. 
— 518.  Unum  eaaOa  pedem  vinelit,  &c.  "  Having  one  foot  bared  of 
the  sandaJ,  with  robe  ungirt."  Literally,  "  freed  as  to  one  foot,"  &c. 
This  was  one  of  the  costumes  of  those  who  sacrificed.  On  Etrurian 
vases  one  foot  of  the  saerificer  is  often  seen  unshod.  It  is  incorrect 
to  confine  this  merely  to  magic  rites. — 519.  FcUi,  "  Her  approaching 
fate."  There  is  no  reference  here  to  any  thing  astrological;  the 
stare  are  merely  called  ^eatuda/*  as  ceCAer  is  termed  '*conaoitu**  in 
verse  167. 

620.  Turn,  ti  quod  non  csquo,  See,  **  Then  if  any  deity,  both  just 
and  mindful,  has  for  a  care  those  who  love  beneath  an  unequal  com- 
pact," i.  e,  where  one  proves  faithless. — 521.  Cura  habet.  The  full 
expression  would  be  ource  tibi  kabet. 

522.  NojB  erat.  This  beautiful  description  of  a  still  night,  and  of 
the  repose  of  nature,  contrasted  with  the  sleepless  and  tumultuous 
agonies  of  the  death-devoted  queen,  is  closely  copied  from  a  very  fine 
passage  in  the  Argonautics  of  ApoUonius.— 523.  QuUrtmL    "  Were 
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stilL"  Pluperfect  rendered,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  its  continued  meaning, 
as  an  imperfect. 

526.  PkUBf  L  e,  of  many-coloured  plumage. — 528.  LenihouA.  "  Were 
lulling  to  rest"  Old  form  for  kniebemt.  The  528th  line  is  undoubt- 
edly spurious :  it  is  wanting  in  many  MSS.;  it  mars  the  syntactical 
arrangement  of  the  previous  part  of  this  fine  passage ;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  made  up  from  lines  224, 225,  of  the  ninth  book.  The 
only  way  to  make  the  syntax  at  all  tolerable  is  to  place  a  semieoloii 
after  teneiU, 

529.  At  turn  ittfdix  ammi  Phawma,  ''But  the  Phoenieian  Dido 
slept  not,  wretched  in  mind."  Supply  quiewL — 530.  OcfdifWy  ftc 
"  Nor  does  she  feel  the  influence  of  night  on  her  eyes  or  in  her 
bosom." 

53:1.  Sio  adeo  imifftt.  **  In  this  way,  then,  does  she  reason."  /»- 
sMttI  equivalent  to  wade  €t  cogMiome  iiuUtU. — ^584.  We  have  pre* 
ferrod  agom^  with  Wunderlieh,  to  the  conmion  reading,  ago, — Irrus^^ 
*^  (Now)  beosme  a  subject  of  mockery."  Not  for  trriSmda,  as  some 
maintain,  but  retaining  its  proper  force. — 535.  Nwnadnsm  eommnMa^ 
**  An  allianoe  with  the  Numidians,"  i  «.  with  the  monarch  of  the 
Numidians.  Meaning  larbas. — 536.  MarUot,  **  As  husbands,"  i.  «. 
as  a  husband.    Again  referring  to  their  king. 

537.  Atqike  uUvma  TdsoHtm,  &e.  <*  And  obey  liie  most  degrading 
commands  of  the  Trojans."  Seqw/r  signifies  ''to  loUow"  wtoi  con- 
strued with  ^loMM,  and  "to  obey"  when  joined  with  jnma, — 698. 
QntaiM  cmaiiioy  &&  "  (Shall  I),  because  it  delights  them  to  have  been 
before  this  relieved  by  my  aid,  and  (because)  gratitude  for  what  I 
formerly  did  stsnds  its  ground  in  them  well  mindfol  of  it !"  Said 
ironically.    With  jumrt  supply  «m,  with  Uvotot  the  infinitive  «n0. 

540.  Qutf  nut  ivuUtiii,  &c.  "  But  who,  suppose  that  I  have  the 
inclination,  will  allow  me  (to  do  this)."  We  read  rttXhuuqutj  with 
Wagner,  instead  of  the  common  roit^MMW.  The  former  is  clearly 
required  by  the  sense. — Fao  telle.    Supply  me. 

542.  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural  in  perjwna.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  folse  faith  of  Laomedon,  one  of  the  earlier  kings  of  Troy,  towards 
Neptune  and  Apollo,  and,  subsequently,  towards  Hercules.  The 
whole  Trojan  race  are  here  stigmatized  for  the  same  failing. 

543.  As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  mnd  tuw  9  consult  HeinduriT 
{ad  Horat,  Serm,  ii.  iiL  230).— OfWMifaf.  Esraltuig  not  only  at  their 
departure,  but  at  bearing  away  with  them  also  the  queen  of  Carthage. 
Hence  the  degradation  to  herself  implied  in  the  term. 

544.  i.  e.  or  shall  I  follow  the  Trojans  with  all  my  people^  in  order 
to  found  a  new  colony  along  with  them  in  other  lands,  and  thus  expose 
anew  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  the  violence  of  enemies  those 
whom  I  brought  hither  with  difficulty  from  the  city  of  Tyre  I — 646. 
Sidomd,  Either  because  Tyre  was  founded  by  Sidonians,  or  because 
**  Sidonian"  here  is  equivalent  to  "  Phcenician." — 547.  Qvtii  morert, 
"Die  rather."  Quin,  with  the  imperative,  used  as  a  hoartatoiy 
particle. 

548.  Ttf,  laervmit  etieta  meis,  &c.  This  accusing  of  a  sister  who  so 
tenderly  loved  her  shows  the  intense  anguish  of  her  own  bosom,  a 
feeling  that  often  leads  us  to  be  unjust  towards  those  whom  we  ought 
to  regard  as  most  dear. — Furaiiem.  "Transported  with  love." 
Compare  line  32,  eeqq, — 550.  Non  liouU  tkalamif  &c.  This  is  said 
with  a  si^h.  The  common  text  has  a  mark  of  interrogation  after 
cturae,  which  mars  the  beauty  of  the  paa8age.~55l.  More  fene.    A 
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general  allusion  merely- to  a  solitary  life,  far  away  from  the  haunts  of 
men.  Some  commentators  think  that  there  is  a  reference  here  to 
the  ounce  (Lynx),  which,  according  to  Pliny,  after  the  death  of  its 
mate,  lives  in  strict  widowhood.    This  is  too  far-fetched. 

652.  SerwOa.  "  Has  not  been  kept  (by  me)."  As  the  noun 
Sj/ehcBHt  has  a  termination  common  to  many  adjectives  also,  there 
is  no  great  impropriety  in  regarding  SycKceo  as  an  adjective  agreeing 
with  cineri.  At  all  events,  Virgil  here  takes  a  much  less  liberty  than 
Juvenal  in  his  urn  Numiim  (iv.  99),  or  Ovid  in  his  Numidcu  leonety 
(A.  A,  ii.  183). 

663.  Tantoa  Ula  mo,  &c.  **  Such  complaints  did  she  cause  to  burst 
forth  from  her  bosom."  665.  It  is  little  to  the  credit  of  either  the 
poet  or  his  hero  that  the  latter  should,  at  this  time,  have  been  sleep- 
ing.— 568.  Omnia  Mercurio  tkniUs,  &c.  **  In  all  things,"  &c.  Ob- 
serve  the  Gnecisms  in  omnia,  weem,  eolorem,  &c.  literally,  *< as  to  all 
things,"  ^  as  to  voice,"  *^  as  to  complexion,"  &c. — Colorem.  This  and 
the  de<xm>  membra,  have  a  peculiar  reference  to  Mercury,  as  the  god 
of  gjrmnastic  exercises,  depicting  the  ruddy  glow  of  health,  and  the 
free  and  graceful  movements  of  limb,  that  are  wont  to  result  from 
gymnastic  training. 

661.  Te  eiroum  itent.  So  Wagner,  in  place  of  the  common  mroum 
itentte, 

565.  Dum  prcBcwitare  potetUu,  *^  While  thou  hast  the  power  to 
precipitate  thy  flight."  For  dumpUeaUu  ed  tibipfwoipUarefugam.  In 
prose  the  genitive  of  the  gerund,  prweipUandi,  would  be  employed. — 
566.  Jam  mare,  &c.  *'  Soon  wilt  tnou  behold  the  sea  disturbed  by  her 
ships." — TrxMbm.  Literally,  ^  naval  timbers." — Sa/vaeque  ooUueere 
faeet.  While  the  Carthaginian  galleys  seek  to  intercept  thy  depar- 
ture, the  inhabitants  of  the  city  will  pour  down  with  lighted  toz^hes 
to  destroy  thy  vessels  on  the  shore. — 670.  8e  immiaouUy  i.  e,  he  dis- 
appeared amid. 

671.  Subiiis  extetrUue  umMs.  ''Deeply  terrified  by  the  sudden 
gloom."  The  deity,  on  his  appearance,  seems  to  have  been  repre- 
sented as  encompassed  with  brilliant  light  (Compare  line  368.)  The 
sudden  transition  to  darkness  alarms  and  awakens  iSneas. — 673. 
PrasoipUes,  mgilate,  etri.  **  Awake,  this  instant,  men." — 576.  Funee. 
The  ropes  that  connected  the  vessels  with  the  shore. 

576.  Sancte  deorum,  **  0  revered  one  of  the  gods."  Imitated  from 
Ennius,  **Juno  Satumia,  aaneta  deamm"  and  this  last  from  the 
Homeric  Sia  BsAwp. — 577.  Quiequia  es.  The  heavenly  visitant  had 
assumed  the  form  and  appearance  of  Mercury,  but  i&ie|Uk  could  not 
tell  for  certain  whether  it  was  Mercury  himself  or  some  one  else. — 
578.  Sidera  dextra,  i.  e,  stars  on  the  rising  of  which  favouring  breezes 
would  blow,  and  prosperous  navigation  ensue. 

579.  Ftdmineum,  i.  «.  gleaming  suddenly  on  the  view  like  the  flash 
of  the  lightning.— 580.  Strieto  ferro.  «  With  the  drawn  steel."— 581. 
Hajnuntque,  ruuntque,  &c.  **  They  seize  the  cordage  ;  they  rush  to 
their  respective  poets  ;  they  have  left  the  shores ;  the  surface  of  the 
sea  lies  hidden  under  their  ships."  Observe  the  beautiful  use  of  the 
perfect  in  deaerwre,  as  indicating  haste. 

586.  E  apeoulit,  **  From  her  palace-towers.''— 587.  jEquaHe  wits. 
**  With  balanced  sails."  The  wind  being  exactly  fair,  the  sails  were 
equally  distended  on  either  mde  of  the  sail-yards. — 688.  Vaouoe  tine 
remige.  **  Empty,  without  a  rower."  This  is  a  species  of  pleonasm, 
of  which  Wagner  cites  several  instances  from  both  Greek  and  Latin 
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vmtere.  Tims  Silins  Italieos  :  ** Vacuum  whs  eorpore  nomen**  (x.  683), 
and  "  Vaeuumque  J<nem  sine  pmbe,  tine  armit"  (xvi,  624). 

590.  FlavenUt.  Auburn,  or,  as  they  were  poetiaally  termed,  golden 
locks,  were  most  admired  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

692.  Non  arma  expedieiUf  ''Will  not  (some)  get  ready  armsf* 
Heyne  takes  ttrma  for  indrumetUa  navtdia;  bnt  Wnnderlich,  with 
more  propriety,  for  ifutrumenta  bdlL  Supply  alii  with  txpedieHty  to 
correspond  with  alii  in  the  subsequent  claiue. — 593.  J)ir^nentque 
ratet  cUii,  &c.  "  And  will  (not)  others  tear  my  vessels  from  the  dock- 
yards !" — lte,ferte  cUiJlammat,  &c.  Observe  the  air  of  rapidity  which 
the  omission  of  the  copulative  gives  to  this  sentence. 

595.  Mentem  mutat.  "  Disorders  my  reason.'*  She  now  regards 
the  idea  of  pursuing  them,  which  she  had  adopted  but  an  instant 
before,  as  perfect  insanity. — 596.  Nuno  tefaeta  impia  tangufU  t  ''Do 
the  impious  deeds  (of  Uie  man)  come  home  to  thee  (only)  now! 
They  ought  then  to  have  done  so  when  thou  didst  resign  (to  him)  thy 
sceptre."  The  common  text  has  fata  tnijna,  which  will  then  apply 
to  Dido  ;  but  impiety  is  never  ascribed  to  the  fates,  and  the  reading 
is  therefore  decidedly  erroneous.  The  words  facta  impia,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  reference  to  the  wicked  and  unhallowed  conduct  of 
^neas,  wUch  Dido  now  confesses  ought  to  have  been  suspected  by 
her  when  she  gave  the  Trojan  a  share  of  her  kingdom. 

597.  En  dextrafidetque.  Supply  efiu,  "  Such  is  the  plighted  faith 
of  him."  Heyne  puts  a  mark  of  exclamation  after  Jidetque,  but  the 
proper  place  for  it  is  alter  Penata. — 699.  SMlniate  hnmerit,  **  Bore  on 
his  shoulders." 

600.  Ahreptum  dtwUere  equivalent  to  abripere  et  dvodlere, — 692. 
PatrOtqne  epulandwn,  &c.  "  And  have  served  him  up,  to  be  banqueted 
upon,  at  his  father's  table."  Alluding  to  the  legends  of  either 
Thyestes  or  Tereus. 

603.  Ancqasfuerat,  i.  e.  might  have  been  doubtful. — FwntL  ^  Let 
it  have  been  so."— 604.  Qum  metui  morUwral  ''Whom  had  I  to 
fear,  resolved  to  die !"  t.  e.  what  had  I  to  apprehend  from  the  issue 
of  such  a  conflict,  when  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  to  die  t 
Observe  in  metui  the  pluperfect  force  which  our  idiom  gives  to  the 
Latm  aorist.— 605.  Forot.  "  Their  hatches."— 606.  EjAinxem.  Con- 
tracted for  ezseifunsMM. — Memet  tuper  ipta  dediuem.  "  My  own  self  I 
would  have  cast  into  the  flames  upon  wem."  With  dedittem  supply 
inigncs, 

608.  Tuque  harum  interpres,  &c.  "  And  thou,  Juno,  the  author  and 
witness  of  these  my  cares."  Interpres  here  indicates  one  by  whose 
intervention  any  thing  is  effected,  and  the  term  is  applied  to  Juno  as 
the  goddess  who  presides  over  marriage,  and  by  whose  intervention 
the  union  of  ^neas  and  Dido  was  brought  about.  In  this  sens^ 
therefore,  she  is  the  author  of  all  the  sorrows  resulting  from  those 
ill-starred  nuptials,  and,  following  out  the  same  idea,  she  is  conscious 
of,  or  the  witness  to,  them  all. 

609.  Noetumitque  Hecate,  &c.  "  And  thou,  Hecate,  (whose  name 
is)  howled  through  the  cities,  in  the  night  season,  where  three  ways 
meet."  The  worship  of  Hecate  was  conducted  at  night,  in  places 
where  three  roads  met,  in  allusion  to  the  "  tria  tir^nis  era  Dmims" 
(line  611).  These  rites  were  accompanied  with  loud  cries  and 
bowlings,  by  which  the  goddess  was  invoked  to  appear  unto  her 
votaries. 

610.  Et  Dirw  uUrices,  &c.  "  And  ye  avenging  Furies,  and  ye  gods 
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of  the  dyinff  Elissa."  Heyne  understands  by  the  selast  the  guardian 
deities  of  Dido,  ''^ii  IHdonit"  It  is  much  better,  however,  to 
make  the  reference  a  general  one,  to  all  the  gods  who  feel  for  Dido's 
wrongs  and  will  avenge  her  fate. — 611.  AceipUe  hcee,  &c.  '<  Hear 
these  (my  words),  and  direct  towards  my  wrongs  the  well-merited 
aid  of  your  divine  power."  We  have  referred  mcUit,  with  Wagner, 
to  Dido,  and  not,  as  Heyne  does,  to  the  Trojans. 

612.  8i  tangere  partus,  &c.  ''  If  it  be  necessary  that  the  un- 
hallowed wretch  gain  his  destined  harbour,  and  arrive  at  the  lands 
(of  which  he  is  in  quest) ;  and  if  so  the  decrees  of  Jove  demand,  if 
this  limit  (of  his  wanderings)  remain  unalterably  fixed."  Observe 
the  peculiar  force  of  the  plural  in  potius,  as  indicating  destiny. — 
Adnare.  In  the  sense  of  pervenire.  Compare  i.  538.  '*  Vettrit  ad^ 
tummus  oris.** 

615.  At  bello  audaoia  populi,  &e.  The  Rutulians,  the  subjects  of 
Tumus,  are  here  meant,  and  by  "daring"  is  meant  "warlike," 
**  spirited."  Observe  the  art  with  which  Virgil  here  brings  forward 
the  most  prominent  events  in  the  subsequent  career  of  ^neas,  as 
well  as  in  the  history  of  his  descendants.  It  was  a  prevalent  opinion 
among  the  ancients  that  the  prayers  of  the  dying  were  generally 
heard,  and  that  their  last  words  were  prophetic.  Thus,  Virgil  makes 
Dido  imprecate  upon  ^neas  a  series  of  misfortunes  which  actually 
had  their  accomplishment  in  his  own  person  or  in  his  posterity. 
1.  He  was  harassed  in  war,  on  having  reached  Italy,  by  Tumus 
and  the  Rutulians,  combined  with  the  Latins.  2.  He  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  son,  and  go  into  Etruria  to  solicit  assistance  {JEn,  viii. 
80).  3.  He  saw  his  friends  cruelly  skin  in  battle,  especially  the 
young  Pallas.  4.  He  died  before  his  time  after  a  reign  of  only  three 
yeara,  having  been  slain  in  battle  with  Mezentius,  according  to  a 
national  tradition  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (i.  64)  $ 
and  his  body  having  been  carried  off  by  the  waters  of  the  Numicius, 
near  which  he  fell,  never  received  the  nte^  of  sepulture.  5.  The 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  were  irreconcilable  enemies  to  each 
other.  6.  Hannibal  was  Dido's  avenger,  who  arose  in  later  days 
to  be  the  scourge  of  the  Romans,  and  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into 
Italy. 

618.  Nee  cum  se  sub  leges,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  peace  finally  con- 
cluded between  iEneas  and  Latinus.  This  is  called  iniqud,  "dis- 
advantageous," because  the  Trojans  lost  by  it  their  separate  national 
existence  and  name,  and  became  blended  with  the  Latins  as  one 
common  people.  Compare  xii.  823. — 620.  Medi&que  inhutnatus  arend, 
"  And  lie  unburied  in  the  midst  of  the  sands,"  i.  e,  "  amid  the  sands 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  Servius  gives  various  accounts  of  the 
manner  of  his  death. 

623.  Exercete  odiis.  "  Pursue  with  constant  hatred,"  &c.  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  clause  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  sacrifices  wont  to 
be  offered  up  to  the  dead.  In  the  present  case,  the  most  acceptable 
offering  to  Dido  will  be  unquenchable  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginians towards  the  Romans. 

624.  Amor.  "  Amity." — 625.  Exoriare  aliquis,  &c.  **  Arise  thou, 
some  avenger,  from  my  dust,  who  mayest  pursue,"  &c.  Observe  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  second  person.  Arouse  thou,  who,  I  see, 
amid  the  dim  future,  art  destined  to  be  my  avenger,  although  who 
thou  art  to  be  I  know  not. —  UUor,  The  allusion  is  to  Hannibal. — 
627*  Quocumque  dabunt,  &c.    "  At  whatever  time  (fit)  strength  shall 
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lend  itself  (for  the  task).*'— 628.  LtCora  lUoribtu,  &e.  <<It  is  my 
(dying)  imprecation  that  shores  be  hostile  to  shores." 

629.  Pugnent  ipsique  nepotetque,  Ipii,  the  present  generation  of 
both  Carthaginians  and  Trojans;  nepota,  their  posterity  to  the 
remotest  degree.  Hence  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  simply  this : 
**  May  the  two  nations  be  at  war  now  and  for  ever.**  The  eomm<m 
text  has  pugnent  ipsique  nepoUi,  ^  may  even  their  very  descendants 
be  at  war,"  which  amounts  to  almost  the  same  thing,  except  that 
the  hypermeter  in  nepotetque  shows  more  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
q>eaker,  and  therefore  accords  better  with  the  excited  state  of  Dido's 
feelings. 

631.  Iwrnam  <Arumpere  Utoem,  *^  To  break  off  all  connexion  with 
the  hated  liffht  of  day ."^633.  Namqus  mom,  &c.  **  For  the  dark 
ashes  held  her  own  in  her  former  country."  Heyne  and  others 
object  to  this  line  as  interpolated.  They  censure  the  use  of  mtam  for 
«^,  and  the  expresdon  dnit  habAaty  and  also  maintain  that  the  sub- 
ject is  too  unimportant  to  require  mention.  Wagner  seeks  to  defend 
the  line,  but  not  with  much  success. 

634.  Annamy  . . . . ,  Ano  nito  wrorem,  **  Bring  hither  my  sister 
Anna."  We  have  retained  the  old  comma  after  Annam,  and  also 
ntOrix,  so  as  to  connect  mtAi  with  oara,  which  seems  the  more  natural 
construction.  Wakefield  removes  both  commas,  and  makes  miki 
depend  on  tute,  ''bring  hither  for  me,"  &c.— 63ft.  Die  eorput  properety 
&o.  <'  Bid  her  miJce  haste  to  sprinkle  her  person  with  water  from  the 
running  stream."  It  was  customary  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
purify  their  persons  with  running  water  before  engaging  in  sacrifice. 
Consult  note  on  ii.  719. 

686.  MofutrcUa  piaoula,  "  The  expiatory  offerings  that  have  been 
pointed  out,"  i.  e.  by  the  Massyllan  priestess.~-637.  Tuque  ip§a  piA, 
&c.  The  nurse,  too,  was  to  prepare  herself  for  the  tecrifice. — 638. 
Javi  Stygia.  **  Unto  Stygian  Jove,"  «.  e,  Pluto,  so  called  because  he 
reigned  supreme  in  the  lower  world,  as  Jupiter  did  in  that  above. — 
Quof  rite  ineepta  parati.  "  Which,  duly  begun,  I  have  prepared  (for 
him)."-~640.  Dardanii  rogum  capitis.  "The  pile  of  the  Trojan." 
Alluding  to  the  image  of  ^neas  placed  upon  it — 641.  Studio  anilL 
*'  With  all  an  aged  female's  eagerness."  Wagner  and  others  read 
anilem,  agreeing  with  gradumy  but  this  is  much  less  graphic. 

642.  Cosptii,  &c.,  «.  e,  maddened  by  the  idea  of  the  horrid  deed 
she  was  about  to  perpetrate. — 646.  Interiora  domuiy  &c.  ''Bursts 
throuffh  the  inner  entrances  of  the  palace,  and  with  a  frantic  air 
ascends  the  lofty  pile."  The  pile  was  constructed  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  mansion.  (Compare  line  604.)— 646.  Redudit.  '<  Unsheaths." 
—647.  Quantum,  "  Sought,*'  «.  e,  procured,  or  bestowed.  In  line 
607,  it  is  called  eneem  relietum,  where  we  must  supply  dono,  or 
munere, 

649.  PauUum  laorymie,  &c.  "  Having  delayed  for  a  moment  in 
tearful  musing."— 661.  Dtdees exuviai,  &c.  "Ye  relics  dear  to  me, 
while,"  &c.~666.  UUa  virum.  "  I  have  avenged  my  husband," 
i.  e,  Sycheeus.— Pomoff  inimico,  &c.  "  I  have  punished  a  hostile 
brother,"  i.  «.  by  depriving  him  of  the  treasure  which  he  so  wickedly 
coveted. 

659.  Ot  impreeta  taro,  "  Having  buried  her  face  in  the  couch." 
This  was  an  act  of  despair  and  agonized  feeling.  We  must  by  no 
means  render  the  words  as  some  do, "  having  imprmted  a  kiss  upon 
the  conoh."— 660w  Sie,  sie.     Some  suppose  that  Dido  here  sUbs 
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herself  twice.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  at  vananee  with  faro- 
eoUc^piam  in  line  668.-662.  Et  nottra  mmm,  &o.,  i.  e,  and  firom  my 
moomftti  end  take  a  moorafnl  omen  for  himself. 

663.  Ferro  eoUapiam,  "  Fallen  on  the  steel.*'— 668.  Teeta  firemunt. 
«  The  dwellings  ring."— 669.  Euat.  **  Were  falling." 

672.  ExanimU,  *<  Breathless  with  astonishment."— 673.  FiBdam. 
*' Disfiguring."— 674.  Per  nudios,  «  Through  the  midst  of  the  throng." 
675.  Hoc  iUud,  gennana,  fitit,  &c.  ^  Was  this  it,  0  my  own  sister  f 
didst  thou  aim  at  deceiving  (even)  me !"  i.  e,  was  this,  then,  thy 
design !  wast  thou  all  the  time  trying  to  deceive  me ! — 679.  Idem 
amioB  ferro,  &c.  "  The  same  pang,  and  the  same  hour,  would  have 
borne  us  both  away  by  the  aid  of  the  sword." 

680.  Struxi,  Supply  rocfum.— 682,  ExtinxH,  By  syncope  for  ex- 
tinxitti. — Patretque  Sidonios,  i.  e,  the  nobles  that  form  the  senate  of 
thy  new  city.  The  term  patres  is  used  in  accordance  with  Roman 
usage. — 683.  Date,  mtlnera,  &c.  **  Give  me  it,  I  will  wash  her  wounds 
with  water."  The  punctuation  of  Wagner,  which  makes  date  govern 
'aquam  or  lymphas  understood.  According  to  the  old  pointing,  date 
vulnera  Ipmphit,  abiwxm,  an  enallage  was  supposed  to  prevail,  these 
words  being  put,  it  was  said,  for  date  lymjAcu  Tulnertbut.  This  is 
harsh. 

684.  Et  extremus  si  quia,  &c  "  And  if  any  last  breath  still  hovers 
around,  I  will  catch  it  with  my  lips."  Virgil  is  thought  to  be  al- 
luding here  to  a  ceremony  practised  by  both  Greeks  and  Romans. 
When  the  person  was  expiring,  the  nearest  relative  applied  the  mouth 
to  his,  and  received  his  last  breath. — 685.  Evaserat,  *^  She  ascended." 
Observe  the  rapidity  of  action  indicated  by  the  pluperfect. — 687. 
Atque  siecahat,  **  And  kept  trying  to  stanch."  Observe  the  force  of 
the  imperfect  in  denoting  continued  action. 

689.  Injkum  stridet,  &c.  *<  The  wound  inflicted  beneath  her  breast 
emits  a  bubbling  noise,"  i,  e,  the  blood  gushes  forth  with  gurgling 
sound. — 691.  AUo  qucBsimi,  &c.  '^  Sought  for  the  light  of  day  in 
the  lofty  heavens,  and  groaned  when  it  was  found."  Her  eyes  now 
swimming  in  death,  and  becoming  enveloped  in  darkness,  strive  to 
take  in  once  more  the  light  of  day,  but  with  difficulty  collect  ^e 
rays  of  the  sunlight ;  the  exertion  is  succeeded  by  a  groan. 

693.  Longum  ddorem,  ''Her  prolonged  suffering." — 695.  Quo! 
Inetantem,  &c  "To  release  the  struggling  spirit,  and  loosen  the  tie 
that  bound  it  to  the  body."  Literally,  *'  and  loosen  the  limbs  bound 
unto  it"— 696.  Fato,  "  By  fate,"  ».  e,  by  a  natural  death,  at  the 
end  of  the  prescribed  term  of  existence. — MeritA  neo  morte,  **  Nor 
by  a  death  that  she  deserved,"  i.  e.  as  a  punishment  for  some  crime 
committed  by  her.— 697.  Ante  diem.  **  Before  her  time."  Before  her 

698.  Nondum  illi  flavum,  &c.  The  ancients  had  an  idea  that  no 
one  could  die  until  Proserpina,  either  in  person  or  by  Atropos  her 
minister,  had  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  from  the  head.  This  lock  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  consecration  to  Pluto  ;  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hair,  which  they  used  to  crop  from  the  head  of 
the  victim  before  sacrifice,  was  reckoned  the  first  offering  to  the 
god.— 699.  Stygioque  caput  damnaverat  Oroo,  **And  consigned  her 
person  to  Stygian  Pluto." 

701.  Mille  trahetu,  &c.  ''  Drawing  through  the  heavens  a  thousand 
various  hues  from  the  opposite  sun." — 702.  Hunc,  &c.  <'  This  lock  I, 
being  ordered  so  to  do,  bear  away  8a6red  to  Pluto." — ^703.  lito  corpore. 
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^  From  that  frame  of  thine."  Obsenre  the  peenliar  foroe  of  ute^  aa 
the  pronoun  of  the  second  person. — 704.  Omnu  et  una,  &e.  ^  And, 
at  the  same  time,  aU  the  vital  heat  passed  away/*  &c.  She  breathed 
forth  her  life,  and  that  life  passed  away  into  air.  This  is  a  much 
simpler  explanation  than  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  *^aninia 
ntaaiii,"  or,  with  others,  to  the  belief  that  the  vital  principle,  after 
death,  mingled  with  the  elements. 
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irifiterea  medtwrn,  &c  <<  Meanwhile,  .^neas,  in  direct  course, 
(for  Italy),  was  now  fairly  on  his  route  with  the  fieet."  Servius 
correctly  explains  inUrea  as  follows  :  .tineas  set  sail  at  early  dawn, 
and  during  the  whole  day,  while  Dido's  mournful  fate  is  being  con> 
summated,  he  makes  but  little  progress  with  his  fleet,  on  account  of 
light  winds.  As  evening  comes  on,  he  is  still  in  sight  of  Carthage, 
and  sees  tt\p  walls  and  buildings  of  the  city  lighted  up  in  the  distance 
by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  of  Dido,  it  being  customary  with  the 
ancients  to  bum  the  bodies  of  the  dead  at  night,  and  gather  their 
remains  on  the  ensuing  morning. 

Medium  iter  does  not  mean,  as  Heyne  thinks,  '^the  deep  ;"  neither 
does  it  imply,  as  others  suppose,  that  one  half  of  the  route  was  already 
accomplished,  for  how,  in  that  event,  could  they  still  be  in  sight  of 
Carthage !  But  it  means  that  ^Eneas  was  now  fairly  on  his  way, 
just  as  mediut  is  used  on  other  occasions,  when  we  speak  of  one  who 
is  fully  engaged  with  anything,  or  who  is  in  the  midst  of  an  aflfair. 

2.  Certut,  Commonly  rendered,  ''resolved  on  his  voyage,*'  but 
this  is  extremely  awkward,  for  he  has  already  carried  his  design 
fully  into  execution.  Wagner,  therefore,  regards  the  usage  of  certus 
here  as  similar  to  that  in  such  expressions  as  oerta  Juuta,  carta  sa- 
gitta,  «.  e,  ad  cerium  locum  tendens ;  and  explains  certus  by  ''  recto,  no» 
emUico  Uinere  curtum  intendent" 

5.  Duri  magno  ted  amore,  &c.  "But  the  cruel  sorrows  (that 
arise)  when  deep  affection  is  outraged,  and  the  conviction  of  what  a 
frantic  woman  can  do  (in  such  a  case^,  lead  the  minds  of  the  Troians 
through  a  mournful  foreboding  (of  tne  truth)."  With  duri  ddores 
we  may  (although  this  is  unnecessary)  supply  qui  turgere  or  ease  solent, 
the  words  amore  poUuto  being  in  the  ablative  absolute. — 6.  Notumque. 
The  participle  in  the  neuter  put  for  the  subject  Compare  Lucan 
(i.  tiit^.)  :  '*  Bella  ....  populum  ....  odes  ....  certatum  . .  . ,  signa 
canimut."  Tacitus  {Hist,  ii.  82)  :  '*  Sujficere  adversus  Vitellium  fnde- 
batur  VespasiatM  nomen  et  nihil  arduura  fatis" 

8-11.  These  lines,  with  a  slight  change,  have  already  occurred  in 
the  third  book  (192-195).— The  use  of  pdagus  (<<the  main  ")  proves 
our  explanation  of  medium  iter  to  be  correct 

12.  Palinurus,  Supply  exdamat. — 13.  Quianam  tanti,  &c.  '*  Why 
have  such  threatening  storm-clouds  begirt  the  sky !" — 15.  CoUigere 
armajubet,  &c.  **  He  orders  them  to  reef  the  sails."  Arma,  properly 
all  sorts  of  naval  implements,  such  as  sails,  ropes,  oars,  &c.  Here, 
however,  it  is  restricted  to  the  first  of  these.     So  oirXa  with  Homer. 

16.  OUiquatgue  nnus  in  wntum,    "  And  turns  the  bosom  of  the  sail 
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bliquely  to  the  wind."  He  directs  the  bow  of  the  yessel  to  a  point 
earer  that  from  which  the  wind  blows.  In  other  words,  he  lies 
earer  to  the  wind  by  tacking. — 17.  Non  n,  &c.  *^  Not  even  if  Ju- 
iter,  as  the  adviser  (of  the  step),  give  me  a  pledge  (of  its  aocom- 
lishment),  can  I  hope  to  reach  Italy  in  such  weather." — 19.  Trans- 
rsa  Jrermnt,  "  Roar  across  our  path."  The  neuter  plural  of  the 
Ijective  used  adverbially,  according  to  the  Greek  idiom. — Et  -Mtpere 
'}  aim  consurgufU.  *'  And  arise  in  all  their  energy  from  the  darkened 
est."  Observe  the  force  of  con  in  composition. — 20.  Atqw  in  nu- 
m  cogiiur  aer,  Trapp  :  **  And  all  the  air  is  thickened  to  a  cloud." 
21.  Neo  nos  obniti,  &c.  ''We  are  neither  able  to  make  head- 
ay,  nor  even  to  withstand  the  storm."  Obniti  contra  refers  to  their 
iward  course  ;  tendere  tantum^  to  their  holding  their  own,  and  not 
iing  driven  back.  Servius  supplies  the  ellipsis  thus  :  tendere  taatnm 
latftum  adverta  tempettcu  valet. 

23.  Nee  lUora  longe,  &c.  Construe  and  supply  as  follows  :  Neo 
or  fida  fratema  litora  Eryois,  Sicanotque  portm  longe  (abesse).  Thel 
ores  are  called  fda  on  account  of  Acestes,  who  is  mentioned  pre- 
ntly  after ;  and  fraiema,  on  account  of  Eryx,  son  of  Venus,  and, 
nsequently,  half-brother  of  ^neas,  who  founded  the  town  of  Eryx. 

24.  Portueque  Sioanos.    *'  And  the  Sicanian  harbours."    This  is  to 
taken  in  a  strict  sense.    The  Sicani,  after  having  occupied  the 

stern  parts  of  Sicily,  were  driven  by  the  Siculi  into  the  western 

rts  of  the  island,  where  Eryx  stood. — 25.  Si  modo  rite  memory  &c. 

.{  only,  recollecting  aright,  I  retrace  (in  thought)  the  stars  (before) 

served,"  «.  e.  observed  by  me  before  the  storm  arose.      With 

tietior  supply  animo.    It  is  the  same  as  in  animum  revoco,  ^  I  recall 

mind." 

27-  Jamdudum,  when  joined  to  a  present  (cemo),  gives  it  the  force  of 

>erfect  in  our  idiom.    ''  Long  since  have  I  perceived." — 28.  Fleote 

\m  Telis,    ''  Bend  thy  course  (thither)  with  the  sails,"  t.  e.  veer  the 

p  around,  change  the  position  of  the  sails,  and  make  for  Sicily.-^ 

I  sit  mihi  gratior  vlla,  &c.    '*  Can  any  land  be  more  acceptable 

to  me  ?  or  (can  there  be  any)  whither  I  would  rather  wish  to  bring 

'  weary  ships,  than  that  which,"  &c. 

29.  Quove,    The  full  form  would  be  ullave  sit  teUus  quo. — 31.  Et 

ris  AnchiscBy  &c.     Anchises  died  at  Drepanum,  and  was  buried  on 

•unt  Eryx.      (Compare  iii.  7O70 — 32.   Partus.    The  harbour  of 

epanum.     33.  Cita,  the  adjective,  is  here  taken  adverbially. — 34; 

tee.     Because  they  had  been  at  Drepanum  before. 

\5.  Montis.  Mount  Eryx. — 36.  Adventum  sociasque  rates.  "  The  arri* 

of  the  friendly  ships." — Horridus  injaculis,  &c.  Heyne  doubts 
ether  injaculis  is  to  be  connected  with  horridus;  but  this  construc- 
1  is  successfully  defended  by  Wagner,  who  cites  "lews  in  hastis,*^ 
nn  Ennius,  and  *'  metuendus  in  hastdf"  from  Statius  {Theb.  iv.  221). 
3  same  redundant  use  of  the  preposition  occurs  even  in  prose 
ters.  (Beier,  ad  do.  Off.  i.  9,  22.)     We  have,  therefore,  removed 

comma  after  horridus,  which  appears  in  Heyne's  edition. 
3.  Troia,  Crimiso,  &c.  i.  e.  his  mother  was  a  Trojan,  his  father 
god  of  the  stream. 

9.   Veterum  parentum.    "  Of  his  ancient  sires,"  i.  e.  of  his  parent- 
on  the  mother's  side  and  his  Trojan  origin. — 40.  Gratatur  reduces. 
mgratulates  them  on  their  return." — JSt  gazA  lastus,  &c.    ''  And 
'ully  entertams  them  from  his  rural  riches." 
2.  Primo  oriewte.    <<  At  its  first  rising."    Literally  ''  with  the  finf 

U 
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rising  SUB."  Supply  sole. — 44.  Tumvli  «c  aggare,  "  From  tbe  snm- 
mit  of  a  rising  ground.'^     Poetically  for  ex  tutmUa. 

45.  Oenui.  *^  A  race  (sprung)  from  the  blood  of  the  gods."  Darda* 
nus,  the  founder  of  the  Trojan  line,  was  the  son  of  Jove.  (Compare 
iii.  167.) — 46.  Annuut  exaetisy  &c.  ^'  The  annual  revolution  is  com- 
pleted, the  months  (composing  it)  having  been  gone  through,  from 
the  time  that  we,"  &c. 

49.  Diet,  The  annivemary  of  his  father's  death. — NmfcMor,  So 
Wapier,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  better  MSS.  The  strict 
distmction  between  ni  and  nm  is  this :  ni  affirms ;  nisi  denies,  or  else 
expresses  doubt.  NifaUor  would  imply  that  it  is  very  possible  iBneas 
may  be  mistaken  in  what  he  says,  which  certainly  is  not  the  meaning 
intended  to  be  conveyed. 

51.  Hum  egOf  &c.  "  If  I  were  passing  this  day  an  exile  among 
the  Gaetulian  quicksands,  or  were  overtaken  by  it  on  the  Gredaa 
sea,"  &c.  We  have  removed  the  comma  after  ego,  so  as  to  make 
hunc  depend  on  agerem.  Heyne  retains  the  stop  after  ego,  regarding 
this  clause  as  an  anacoluthon,  while  he  makes  agerem  equivalent  to 
essem.    This  appears  forced. 

GoetuUs.  Not  to  be  taken  in  its  strict  sense,  since  the  Gsetali  lay  to 
the  south-west  of  the  Syrtes,  at  some  distance  inland,  but  merely  as 
equivalent  to  Afrids, — 62.  Deprensus,  Supply  estem  ah  eo. — Myeenct» 
Genitive  singular  of  Mycena,  The  expressions  ArgoUco  fnari  and  «rb» 
MjfeencB,  are  the  same  as  *'  in  the  midst  of  the  foe.— 54.  Suis  dotm. 
"  With  appropriate  offerings." 

55.  Nunc  uUro.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this :  How 
much  more  should  we  now  celebrate  the  day,  when  we  are  here  of 
our  own  accord,  &c.— 56.  Sine  mente.  "  Without  the  concurrence."— 
58.  Et  hetum  cimeti,  i.  e.  with  willing  feelings  let  us  all  render  hononrs 
to  bis  memory.— 59.  Posoamus  vetUos,  &c.  ^  Let  us  ask  him  (In 
pn^yer)  for  favouring  winds,  and  that  it  be  his  good  pleasure  that  I, 
when  my  city  is  founded,  annually  offer  these  sacred  rites  in  temples 
dedicated  unto  him."  Mnetts  here  declares  his  intention  of  celebrat- 
ing an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  now  deified  Anehises,  whenever 
his  new  city  shall  be  built. 

61.  Bina  bourn,  **  Gives  unto  you  two  head  of  oxen  in  number  for 
each  of  the  ships."  Observe  the  force  of  the  distributive  bina, — 64. 
Adkibete,  "  Invite."  There  is  no  reference  here  to  a  ceremony  re- 
sembling the  Roman  Lectistemium,  but  merely  to  a  foneral  banqnet, 
in  which  libations  were  to  be  made  to  the  Trojan  and  Sicilian 
penates. 

64.  SL  <<When."  Used  in  the  sense  of  cam.— 65.  EaiuUrU. 
"  Shall  have  brought  forth,"  t.  e,  shall  usher  in.  The  funeral  rites  of 
^e  Romans  were  celebrated  on  the  ninth  day.  Hence  they  were 
termed  novendicde  sacrum,  66.  Prima.  **  First  in  order."  Equiva- 
ient  to  primum.'^PoHam.  "  I  will  appoint."— 68.  Au$  jaculo,  &c. 
^'  Or  who  moves  along  superior  with  the  javelin  or  light  arrows." 
We  have  placed  a  eomma  after  eestu^  as  required  by  the  sense. 

e9.  Crudo  eestu.  The  cestas  was  used  by  boxers  from  the  eariiest 
times.  It  consisted  of  thongs  of  raw  ox-hide,  or  of  leather,  tied 
raund  the  hands  of  pugilists  in  order  to  render  their  blows  more 
powerful.  Sometivaes  these  bands  were  tied  roand  the  arms  as  high 
as  the  elbow.  The  cestus  used  in  later  times,  in  the  public  games, 
was  a  most  formidable  weapon.  It  was  firequenUy  eovered  with 
knobs  and  nails,  and  loaded  widi  lead  and  iron.    (Compare  lae  406.) 
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Figures  with  the  cestas  frequently  occur  on  «neient  remains. — 70. 
PaUncB  equivalent  to  motoriai, 

71.  Ore fawte  omnes.  ''Do  ye  all  preserve  a  religious  attention." 
t.  e,  be  watchful  over  your  lips,  that  you  pronounce  no  words  of  bad 
omen,  whereby  you  may,  though  unintentionally,  mar  the  effect  of 
the  sacred  ceremonies.  Literally,  ''  do  ye  all  favour  me  with  your 
lips."  All  profane  or  ill-omened  expressions  were  forbidden,  and 
religious  attention  commanded  by  this  formulary,  which  seems  to 
have  preceded  the  celebration  of  games  or  sacrifices. — Eamia.  Put 
for  eonynis, 

72.  McUemd  myrto,  *«With  his  mother's  myrtle."  The  myrtle 
was  sacred  to  Venus. — 73.  JEvi  maturus,  *'  Ripe  in  years." — 76.  Ad 
tumnlum.  ^  To  the  tomb,"  i.  e,  to  the  mound  of  earth  that  oovered 
the  remaius  of  Anchises. — 77-  Hio  duo  rUe  meroy  &c.  **  Here,  mak- 
ing a  libation  in  due  iorm"  &c.  The  carchesium  was  a  beaker  or 
drinking-cup,  which  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times.  It 
was  slightly  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  its  two  handles  extended 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  It  was  much  employed  in  libations  of  wine, 
milk,  blood,  and  honey. — 78.  Sanguine  tacro.  The  blood  of  victims. 

79.  Purpureos  Jlor€$,  "  Dark-bued  flowers."  The  allusion  appears 
to  be  to  violets  and  other  flowers  of  dark  or  sable  hue,  as  suiting  a 
funeral  ceremony.— 80.  Iterum  salvete,  recepti,  &c.  "Again  hail,  ye 
ashes,  rescued  (by  me)  in  vain ;  hail,  both  thou  soul  and  shade  of 
my  father."  The  expression  reeqfti  nequiequam  eineres  refers  to  the 
circumstance  of  ^neas  having  rescued  his  father  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  but  that  father's  not  having  been  permitted  by  the  Fates 
to  arrive  in  Italy.— 81.  Animceque  urSyraque,  The  plural  for  the 
singular.  According  to  one  of  the  old  scholiasts,  the  animal  or  soul, 
ascends  to  the  skies,  the  wnbray  or  shade,  goes  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

83.  Quioumque.  "  Whatever  (stream)  it  is,"  t.  «.  in  whatever  quar- 
ter of  that  land  it  may  flow. 

84.  Adytia  ab  imii,  ^  From  the  bottom  of  the  shrine."  The  tomb 
of  Anchises  is  here  called  ''a  shrine,"  in  allusion  to  its  sacred  cha- 
racter, and  the  high  honours  to  which,  as  a  species  of  inferior  deity, 
ite  occupant  is  now  entitled. — 85.  SepUna  here  loses  its  distributive 
force. — 86.  Ara»,  No  mention  has  been  made  before  this  of  any 
altars ;  it  was  customary,  however,  to  erect  them  in  such  funereal 
ceremonies  as  the  present. 

87.  CcenUecB  cut  terga  notw,  Ac.  "  Its  back  azure  marks  (diver- 
sified), while  a  spotted  brightness  kindled  up  its  (every)  scale  with 
gold."  With  notcB  supply  ping^ntf  or  some  equivalent  verb,  from 
incenddxUy  that  io\\ovis.-^maculom8  fvlaor.  Equivalent  to  maculai 
fidgentes,  Heyne  refers  here  to  Milton  (P.  L,  ix.  501 ).  "  With  bur- 
nish'd  neck  of  verdant  gold." — 89.  JcuM,  ''Sends  forth,"  Compare 
iv.  700. 

90.  lUe,  agmine  longo,  &c.  "  It,  at  length,  creeping  with  its  long 
train  amid  the  bowls  and  polished  cups."  Serpen*  is  a  participle,  not 
a  noun. — 91.  Patercu.  Consult  note  on  i.  729. — LibavUque  dape$,  &c. 
"  Both  slightly  tasted  the  viands,  and  harmless  retired  again  (from 
view)  at  the  bottom  of  the  tomb,  and  left  the  altars  on  which  it  had 
fed." — Dopes,  The  viands  forming  the  funeral  banquet  or  offerings. 
— 93.  Succesiit,  Literally,  "  went  in." — Altaria,  The  dishes  {dopes) 
on  the  altars. 

95.  The  ancients  believed  that  there  were  genii  appointed,  somo 
U  2 
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the  proteeton  of  cities  and  oonntriefl,  others  the  gnardiaos  of  parti- 
enbr  spots,  &c — Famulum,  The  apotheods  of  Anehises  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  complete :  he  has  an  attendant  assigned  him,  as  some 
other  divinities  have.  So  Servius,  who  adds,  **  Singula  emm  nunUna 
hcAent  inferiorei  poteitaUi  miniMtras,vt  Venus  Adonm,  Diana  VtrUum.** 
— ^96.  Quinat.  Poetic  for  quinque,  without  any  distributive  force. 
Sqfftena,  line  85.-99.  Manettjue,  &c.  <*  And  his  manes  released  from 
Acheron,"  i.  e.  released  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  rites. 

100.  Qua}  euique  at  eopia.  **  With  what  means  each  possesses." 
The  full  form  of  expression  is,  Ed  copid  qua  eopia  est  ouique,  ^  With 
that  abundance  which  abundi^ce  is  to  each." — 101.  Juvencot.  These 
had  been  supplied  by  Acestes,  see  lines  61,  62. — 103.  Et  viteera  tor- 
rent,   <<  Androast  the  flesh."    Compare  i.  211. 

105.  PhaSthontis  equi.  *'  The  horses  of  the  Sun."  The  sun  is  here 
called  Phaethon  in  imitation  of  the  Homeric  expression,  tfiXioc  ^kOutv, 
**  the  resplendent  sun."  Hence  Phatthon  properly  means  ^  the  re- 
splendent one."  Virgil  here  blends  together  a  poetic  myth  and  a 
physical  appearance.  For  Aurora  is  not  fabled  by  the  poets  to  be 
conveyed  iu  the  same  chariot  with  Phcebus,  and  yet,  since  the  sun  is 
near  his  rising,  and  diffuses  the  very  splendour  which  is  designated 
by  the  term  Aurora,  the  latter  is  said  to  come  with,  or  to  be  borne  in 
the  same  chariot  as,  the  sun. 

Jam  Tekehant.  **  Were  now  ushering  in." — 106.  Finitimoe  exeierat, 
"  Had  called  forth  (from  their  homes)  the  neighbouring  inhabitants." 

109.  Cireoque  in  medio.  ''And  in  the  middle  of  the  ring."  The 
surrounding  crowd  of  spectators  is  meant. — 110.  Saeri  tripodes. 
Either  such  as  had  been,  or  were  intended  to  be,  used  in  sacrifices. 
When  tripods  are  said  to  have  been  given  as  a  present,  or  as  prizes, 
vases  or  large  bowls  supported  on  three  feet  are  to  be  understood. 
All  the  most  ancient  representations  of  the  sacred  tripod  exhibit  it 
of  the  same  general  shape,  together  with  three  rings  at  the  top  to 
serve  as  handles.  The  oracular  tripod  at  Delphi  had  a  flat  round 
plate  called  &X/ioc>  on  which  the  Pythia  seated  herself  to  give  re- 
sponses, and  on  which  at  other  times  lay  a  wreath  of  bay. 

111.  Et palmcB  pretium  victorilms,  A  branch  of  palm  was  the  ordi- 
nary prize  of  every  conqueror  at  the  games,  being  given  in  addition 
to  the  appropriate  crown.  According  to  the  common  explanation, 
the  palm  is  the  emblem  of  victory,  because  it  is  not  crushed  or  borne 
down  by  any  weight,  but  still  maintains  its  growth,  and  rises  superior 
to  oppression. — Ostro perfusai.  "Richly  dyed  vnth  purple." — 112. 
Argenti  aurique  talenta,  "  Two  talents,  the  one  of  silver,  Uie  other  of 
gold."  The  allusion  is  to  weight,  not  to  coined  money,  Virgil  follow- 
ing in  this  the  customs  of  an  earlier  age. — 1J3.  Et  tuba  commissos,  &c. 
**  And  the  trumpet,  from  the  middle  of  a  rising  ground,  gives  the 
signal  that  the  games  are  begun."  Virgil,  in  speaking  of  the  trumpet 
here,  indulges  in  an  anachronism.  It  was  not  known  in  Homeric 
times.     (Consult  note  on  ii.  313.) 

114.  Prima  pares,  &c.  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows  : 
**  Quatuor  eannai,  pares,  delecta  ex  omni  dasse,  ineunt  prima  oertamina 
gravibus  remis.** — Pares.  "Equally  matched  in  point  of  speed." 
Ileyne  says,  equal  both  in  size  and  goodness  ;  but  in  this  he  is  evi- 
dently wrong,  for,  as  appears  from  line  \l8,seqq.,  the  sizes  of  the 
vessels  differed  materially.  The  smaller  vessels  required  fewer 
rowers,  the  larger  ones  a  greater  number  (the  Chimsera,  for  example. 
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had  three  tiers  of  oars);  and  in  order,  therefore,  to  make  them 
'*  paret"  a  due  proportion  of  rowers  was  to  be  assigned  to  each. — 
Grcmbus  equivalent  to  vaiUdii, 

116.  Remiffe.  *'  With  a  yigoroos  hand  of  rowers."  The  singular 
for  the  plural. — Prittin,  The  ships  are  named  from  the  images  or 
carved  work  decorating  their  prows,  or,  as  we  would  say,  from  their 
iigure>heads. — Thus  the  efiSgy  of  a  Pristis,  or  sea-mouster,  gives 
name  to  the  vessel  of  Mnestheus.  Compare  note  on  x.  106. — 117* 
Mox  ItaUu  Mnesiheut,  &c.  "  In  after  days,  the  Italian  Mnestheus, 
from  which  name  (descends)  the  house  of  Memmius,"  i.  e.  of  the 
Memmii.  Virgil,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  the  noble  families  of  the 
day,  traces  their  origin  to  a  Trojan  source  ;  but  the  etymologies  by 
which  this  is  sought  to  be  established  are  absurd  and  far-fetched 
enough.  Thus,  for  example,  Mnestheus  is  made  to  come  from 
ftvfiaOtifc,  ''one  who  remembers,"  and  therefore  the  Memmii  are 
derived  from  this  Trojan  leader,  because  their  family  name  contains 
the  same  root  as  memor,  ''mindful  V* 

118.  Ingentem  ChinkBram.  The  figure-head  of  this  vessel  was  an 
efiSgy  of  the  fabulous  monster  Chimsera,  whence  the  name  of  the 
ship. — Ingenti  mole,  "  Of  stupendous  size."  This  refers  to  the  height 
of  the  vessel  out  of  the  water,  whereas  ingerUemf  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  line,  has  reference  generally  to  the  bulk  and  dimensions 
of  the  ship.  There  is  nothing  objectionable,  therefore,  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  term. — 1 19.  Ur^  opus,  "  A  floating  city."  More  lite- 
rally, "a  city-work."    Servius :  *'Ita  magna,  irt  urhem  puUxrea,** 

TripHoi  wrsH.  "  With  a  triple  tier."  This  applies  to  the  rows  of 
oars,  reckoning  horizontally  from  stem  to  stem. — 120.  Temo  ordine, 
^'  In  triple  order."  This  applies  to  the  oars  taken  vertically ;  not, 
indeed,  one  immediately  above  the  other,  but  rising  obliquely.  We 
have  here  anotlier  anachronism  on  the  part  of  the  poet.  Triremes, 
or  vessels  with  three  banks  of  oars,  were  not  known  in  the  heroic 
times,  but  were  invented  by  the  Corinthians  long  after,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Thucydides  (i.  13).  The  Gleganian  family  claimed  descent 
from  Gyas,  the  only  one  of  the  four  conomanders  to  whom  Virgil  does 
not  assign  Roman  descendants. 

122.  Centauro  magnA,  CetUaurus  here,  as  being  the  name  of  a  ship, 
IS  in  the  feminine  gender,  navit  being  feminine.  Grammarians  term 
this  tynesu ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  of  our  understanding 
nam  as  some  editors  do. 

124.  Contra,  "  Facing."— 126.  Hibemi.  The  reference  here  is  to 
stormy  weather  generally,  not  merely  to  the  winter  season. — (Him, 
"At  times."  Equivalent  to  interdum, — Cori,  "  The  north-western 
blasts."  Written  also  Cauri,  Servius :  "  Ccmrum  pro  oorum,  sicut 
saurex  pro  torex,  eaulis  pro  eolit**  (ad  Georg,  iii.  278).  The  wind 
Caurus  corresponds  to  the  'ApykarriQ  of  the  Greeks. 

127.  TranquiUo  tUet,  "  In  calm  weather  it  is  still,"  i.  e,  it  resounds 
with  no  dashing  of  the  billows.  Supply  tempore,  arpdago^  after  tran- 
quUlo.  The  former,  however,  is  preferable. — Immotaque  attoUUur 
und&,  &c,  "  And  a  broad,  plain-like  surface  is  raised  above  the  mo- 
tionless water,  and  (forms)  a  most  pleasing  resting-place  for  the  bask- 
ing cormorants."— 128.  Mergie,  Literally,  "  divers."  The  bird  here 
meant  is  a  species  of  seafowl,  that  gets  its  name  from  diving  for  its 
prey. 

129.  Viridemfrondenti,  &c.  "  A  verdant  goal  of  leafy  holm-oak." 
Winter  had  now  arrived,  but  this  is  a  bough  of  evergreen  oak,  in 
U3 
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lUdy  ttai  named  Itoe.— Ptffw.    To  be  taken  with  J9m(u.->131.  & 

hngot  mbi,  Ac.  ^  And  where  to  take  a  long  circuit"  They  had  to 
return  by  passing  around  it. 

132.  Tutn  loea  torte  legunt.  ^  Tlien  thej  choose  their  phboes  bj  kit" 
They  were  to  be  all  in  a  line,  but  the  bMt  place  would  be  that  which 
Would  bring  the  vessel  in  her  course  nearest  to  the  island,  and  thus 
enable  her  to  lose  the  least  ground  in  doubling  around  the  goal.  The 
ether  places  would  rank  in  proportion. — 1^  Dudores,  The  oum- 
manders,  not  the  pilots. — 134.  PopuUd  fromtU.  Serrius  says  they 
wore  crowns  of  poplar,  because  the  games  were  fioneral  ones,  and 
because  Hercules  brought  the  poplar  with  him  from  the  lower  world. 
Not  so.  They  wore  crowns  of  pophur  to  propitiate  Hercules,  the  god 
of  strength,  to  whom  the  poplar  was  sacred. 

136.  Qnuidunt.  «  They  sit  down  side  by  side."— /aleiite^MiradUa 
fwtit.  **  And  their  arms  are  stretched  to  the  oara." — 137.  /«<«■<•. 
*  Intently."  Some  object  to  intenta  being  followed  so  aooa  after  by 
inUnti,  The  poet,  however,  purposely  sacrifices  elegance  to  propriety 
ef  expression.  His  object  is  to  show  that  the  rowers  were  equally 
intent  in  body  and  in  mind. — BamiUanHa  cordu,  Slc.  **  Palpitating 
fear  causes  their  throbbing  hearts  to  heave^  and  along  with  it  is  tho 
eager  desire  of  praise." — UcmrU  beautifully  describoi  their  heavy 
breathing,  exhausting,  as  it  were,  the  air  from  the  lungs. 

139.  &ara.  ^  The  dear-toned."  Observe  the  rapid  movemoit  of 
the  dactylic  rhythm  in  this,  and  nuNre  particularlyin  the  succeeding 
line,  admirably  adapting  the  sound  to  the  sense. — Fwiim»^  See,  **  Shot 
f>rth  from  their  (allotted)  places,"  i.  «.  the  '^loca  "  mentioned  in  line 
182. — 141.  Adduetis  tetta  laeeftU.  ^Upturned  by  their  contracted 
arms."  Literally,  '*  by  their  arms  being  brought  back,"  i  e.  towards 
the  breast,  after  a  vigorous  pull  at  the  oar. — 142.  PariUr,  ^la 
equal  time." 

144.  Non  tarn  pradpUetf  &c.  **  Not  with  such  headlong  speed  do 
the  chariots,  in  the  contest  of  the  two^horsed  cars,  hasten  over  the 
plain,  and,  pouring  forth,  rush  from  the  starting>place,  nor  do  the 
charioteers  so  shake  the  waving  reins  over  the  stfurted  yoke-bearing 
coursers,  and,  bending  forward,  hang  upon  the  lash." 

145.  Corripuere  .  .  .  Caneutsere.  Aorists,  implying  what  is  accus- 
tomed to  be  done,  and  therefore  rendered  as  a  present — 146.  17»- 
datiHa.  A  beautiful  term,  used  in  place  of  «^Wm. — 147.  •/«^*  For 
equia  jugaWmt,    The  yokes  for  the  horses  yoked. 

-  146.  Studntqtte  faventum,  **  And  the  eager  acclamations  of  those 
who  favoured  (the  respective  leaders)."  149.  Comonat,  "Rings 
again."  Stronger  than  retoncU,  The  shores  were  high  and  sloping 
downward,  and  were  covered  with  woods.  Hence  the  expressions 
nemui  and  ineluga  in  the  text.— 150.  PvUati  wUes,  &c  "  The  hills, 
struck  by  the  loud  noise,  re-echo." 

151.  Effugib.  "Shoots  forth."— Priiniwowtf  elabUur,  Ac.  "And 
glides  away  first  over  the  waters." — 153.  Ptnut,  Put  for  nam*  The 
naval  timber  for  the  vessel  itself. 

154.  JEquo  ditonmine.  "At  an  equal  distance,"  t.  e,  from  the 
leading  ships. — 155.  Loeum  tenduntf  Ac.  <*  Strive  (each)  to  gain  the 
foremost  place,"  i.  e.  to  pass  her  immediate  competitor. — 156.  Hcdt^ 
^Has  it,"  i.  e.  the  foremost  place."— 157.  Junetitqvs  fnmtibut,  "  And 
with  their  prows  in  a  line." — 158.  Et  longe  ndeatU,  &c.  "  And  furrow 
the  briny  waters  far  in  the  distance  with  the  keel."  We  have  given 
hnffe,  the  reading  of  one  MS.,  in  pUuse  of  longd,  which  appeals  in  all 
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the  editions.  The  expression  longA  carind  appears  objeetionable,  on 
account  of  the  unnecessary  epithet  kmg&.  On  the  other  hand,  kmfft 
is  graphic  and  spirited,  and  points  to  the  long  wake  which  the  rapidly- 
impelled  vessel  makes  in  the  waters. 

169.  Maamqu0  tenAant,  ''And  were  reaching  the  goal.** — 160. 
Gurgite.  Descriptive  of  the  sea  upturned  and  foaming  beneath  the 
oars. — 162.  Quo  tantum  mihif  &c.  ''Whither  art  thou  going,  pray, 
so  far  to  the  right !"  Mihi  is  what  grammarians  call  the  datwus 
ethiouSf  and  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  ornamental.— Z^^aifor.  The  gold, 
as  they  passed  around  it,  would  be  on  the  left.  The  object,  there- 
fore, would  be  to  keep  as  close  to  it  as  possible,  and  thus  save  dis- 
tance. The  pilot  Menoetes,  therefore,  lost  ground  by  keeping  too  fur 
to  the  right. 

Hu€  diiige  grmum.  "  Direct  your  course  hither."  There  is  con^ 
siderable  doubt  about  the  true  reading  here.  Qmtum  is  a  very 
unusual  word  instead  of  eunum,  when  iqteaking  of  a  ship  ;  and, 
besides,  Asinius  Pollio,  the  contemporary  of  Virgil,  blamed  Salhist, 
as  Aulus  Gellius  informs  us,  for  using  trcnugresnu  in  a  similar  way. — 
163.  LUtu  ama,  &c.  "  Keep  cloee  to  the  shore,  and  let  the  oar-blade 
n-aze  the  rocks  on  the  left."  By  litus  is  here  meant  the  rock. — ' 
Strwgat  tine,  i.  e.  tine  ut  ttringat. — Pcdimda.  Properly  the  broad  part 
at  the  extremity  of  the  oar,  having  some  resemblance  to  the  palm  of 
a  man's  hand  when  opened,  widening  and  becoming  flat  like  it.-^164. 
Altum.  "  The  main,"  t.  e,  the  sea  to  the  right.  Let  others  make  a 
wider  circuit  to  the  right. 

166.  Pelagi  ad  mmdat.  The  obstinate  pilot  persists  in  making  a 
wide  circuit  around  the  goal,  and  thus  loses  ground  by  his  excessive 
caution. — 166.  Divenus.  ^'Turned  away  (from  the  true  course)." 
Some  place  a  colon  after  iUrmm,  and  supply  damabatf  or  an  equiva- 
lent verb. — 168.  Inttantem  tergo,  &c.  "  Pressing  on  his  rear,  and 
holding  his  course  nearer  in."  Literally,  "  holding  the  places  nearer 
(to  the  shore),"  t. «.  Uxa  propiora  litori.  This  gave  him,  of  course^  a 
decided  advantage. 

170.  Radit  iter  Ictvum  interior,  "  Runs  grazing  along  the  left-hand 
path,  further  in,"  i.  «..  on  the  inside,  between  the  ship  of  Gyas  and  the 
rocky  shore,  and  grazing  the  latter  with  his  oars. — 171.  Et  wetit 
^tnet,  &c.  "  And  the  goal  being  left  bebisd,  now  holds  the  safe  (and 
open)  sea."  €loanthus  doubles  the  rooky  isle  where  the  meta  was 
placed,  and  now  holds  possession  of  the  open  sea  on  his  return  to  the 
Btarting-place. 

172.  TWfli  vero  exartit,  &c.  "  Then,  indeed,  did  fierce  indignation 
blaze  np  in  the  inmost  soul  of  the  warrior."  Literally,  "in  his 
bones  unto  the  youth."  His  whole  frame  shook  with  indignation. 
Dohr  properly  implies  here  a  mingled  emotion  of  grief  and  anger. — 
173.  Segnem,  Slow  from  excess  of  caution. — 174.  Decorisque  tui, 
"  Of  both  his  own  dignity,"  i.  «.  as  commander.  Sodumqus  talutit* 
Their  safety  would  be  endangered  by  the  loss  of  the  pilot. 

176.  Ipte  gubemaelo  rector  mbU,  &c.  "  He  himself  succeeds,  as  pilot, 
to  the  helm  ;  he  himself  as  director  of  the  vessel's  course."  The  terms 
rector  and  mag^Oer  are  nearly  synonjinous,  but  are  purposely  thus 
employed,  in  order  to  express,  along  with  the  double  tpte,  the  im- 
petuous movements  of  the  excited  Gyas. 

178.  At  grant,  &c.    "  Heavy  in  his  movements  from  being  now 
advanced  in  years,  and  having  his  wet  attire  floating  around  nim." 
Madidd  fluent  in  teste  is  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  out  nutdida  vettit  flmbaU 
U  4 
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181.  EtlabenUm.  ''Both  when  falling."— 182.  Et  rident.  «And 
now  again."  Heyne  objects  to  the  use  of  rident  immediately  after 
risere.  Weichert  and  Ruhkopf,  however,  successfully  defend  it. 
The  Trojans  had  previously  laughed  at  Menoetes  when  falling,  and 
notD  cigain  laugh  at  him  when  vomiting  up  the  salt  water. 

184.  Mneimei.  The  Greek  dative.  Mvi7<r0evc,  genit.  MviyvOctfc* 
dative  Mvf)(rd/i,  contracted  'MvticOii, — Cfyan  mperare  ftiorantam^ 
« Of  passing  by  the  lagging  Gyas."  In  prose,  the  genitive  of  the 
gerund  (mperandi)  vrould  be  employed. — 185.  Capit  ante  locum. 
<*  First  seizes  the  space,"  t.  e.  gets  nearer  the  rock,  and  of  course  has 
less  space  to  run  in  doubling  it. — 186.  TotA  prceeuwte  carinA,  ^  By 
the  whole  length  of  his  ship."  Literally,  ^  bv  the  whole  ship  going 
before." — 187.  Parte  prior,  &c.  "  He  was  roremost  by  a  part  only 
(of  his  vessel)  ;  the  rival  Pristis  presses  on  part  with  her  beak.'' 
Heyne  reads  paHim,  but  this  appears  objectionable.  Pariim  was 
undoubtedly  the  old  form  of  partem ;  but  it  soon  passed  into  an  ad- 
verbial signification  {Aid,  GdL,  x.  13).  In  the  golden  age  of  Latin 
literature  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  used  for  pars,  and  em- 
ployed with  plurals,  thus  :  ^^partim  iUorum  {pvextUit)  tjuimodi  stmt.*' 
Partem,  therefore,  is  to  be  preferred  here  without  hesitation. 

190.  Hectorei  iocii.  Equivalent,  simply,  to  Trojani. — Trejo!  wrie 
tupremA,  ^  Amid  the  last  fortune  of  Troy,"  %,  e,  on  the  downfall  of 
Troy.— 192.  Qui6tw  ii».  Supply  esfu.— 193.  Maleaque  sequaoUms 
undit.  ^  And  amid  the  pursuing  billows  of  Malea,"  i.  e,  of  the  Malean 
promontory,  the  southeasternmost  extremity  of  Laconia.  The  sea  is 
here  more  than  usually  rough  and  swelling,  and  wave  follows  or 
pushes  on  wave  in  quick  succession  ;  hence  the  epithet  tequaeibut  in 
the  text.    Compare  the  Greek  fraX\ipp69iog, 

194.  Non  jam  prima,  &c.  *'  I,  Mnestheus,  seek  not  now  for  the 
first  place."— 196.  Quamquam  0/  &c.  <<  Although,  oh  that  I— but 
let  those  conquer,"  &c.  He  checks  himself  in  the  half-expressed 
wish  (an  instance  of  what  grammarians  term  apotiopetii),  and  is  eon- 
tent  with  an  humbler  measure  of  success. 

19a  Pudeat.  ''Let  us  feel  ashamed."  Literally,  'Met  it  shame 
us.  Supply  nos, — Hoo  vineiie,  &c.  Literally,  "get  the  better  of 
this,"  i.  e,  do  not  let  us  come  in  last  Wagner,  and  others,  join 
hoc  to  nefiu,  thus,  vineiU  et  prohilnte  hoo  nefas,  "  get  the  better  of  and 
avert  tins  foul  disgrace."  The  order  which  we  have  adopted,  how- 
ever, appears  more  forcible  and  natural. 

197'  OUi'  Old  form  for  iUi, — Cetiaminenmmo  procumbunt,  "  With 
utmost  striving  bend  forward  (to  tiie  oars)."  Supply  remit. — 198. 
JErea  puppit,  "The  brazen-beaked  ship."  jErea  for  cerata,  the 
reference  being  to  the  plates  of  brass  (or  more  strictly  of  bronze) 
covering  the  rostrum  and  prow. — 199.  aubtretkUurqfte  aolum,  "  And 
the  sea*^  is  withdrawn  from  beneath  them."  The  galley  moves  so 
rapidly  that  the  sea  seems  to  withdraw  from  beneath  her. — Solum, 
This  term  is  applied  to  whatever  is  placed  beneath,  or  that  supports, 
another  substance  ;  as  the  air  to  biids,.  the  sea  to  a  ship,  &c. — 200. 
Bims.    "  In  streams." 

203.  Interior,  "  Further  in,"  i.  e,  nearer  the  left-hand  shore  than 
Mnestheus,  in  consequence  of  having  fetched  a  shorter  compass. — 
Spatioque  eubit  iniquo,  "And  enters  upon  too  confined  a  space."  He 
did  not  leave  room  enough  between  the  shore  and  the  vessel  of 
Mnestheus,  within  which  to  fetch  a  compass  with  his  own  ship  and 
BO  pass  the  goal,  but  ran  his  vessel  upon  a  part  of  the  rock  projectiDg 
further  than  the  rest  and  lying  directly  in  his  track. 
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2d5.  Chtumua  oonutet,  ^  The  cliffs  were  shaken  (with  the  blow)." 
This  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that  the  galley  received  a  violent 
Hhock,  since  action  is  equal  to  reaction. — Muriee,  This  term  properly 
means  a  species  of  shell-fish,  here,  however,  a  sharp  point  of  rock 
on  a  level  with  the  water,  or  a  kind  of  coral-formation. — 206.  Pepen- 
dU»  The  prow  striking  and  fixing  itself  on  the  rocks,  appeared,  as  it 
rose  from  the  water,  to  hang  frum  them,  the  motion  of  the  water 
swaying  the  body  of  the  vessel  to  and  fro. 

207.  Ckmmr^nt.  <<  Arise  in  a  body." — Morantur,  '^  Strive  to  force 
her  back."  A  nautical  term.  Servius  expUuns  it  by  "  retro  agufU" 
— 208.  Ferratatoue  trudes,  &c.  <<They  bring  out  both  iron-shod 
stakes,"  &c.  We  have  preferred  trudes,  with  Heinsius  and  Wagner, 
to  the  common  form  eudes.  The  former  is  found  in  several  good 
MSS.,  and  though  the  verb  trudo,  from  which  it  is  derived,  has  a 
long  penult,  still  this  can  form  no  valid  objection.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mdes  merely  had  their  ends  burned  to  a  point,  and  were 
never  shod  with  iron. 

211.  Agmine  remorum  ederi.  "  With  a  quick  and  regular  movement 
of  his  oars."  The  oars  keep  time  like  an  army  on  its  march. —  Ven- 
Hague  woaUt.  **  And  the  winds  being  invoked  to  his  aid,"  i  e,  and 
having  hoisted  sail. — 212.  Prona  petit  maria,  &c.  **  Seek  the  prone 
sea  (in  unobstructed  course),  and  runs  along  the  open  deep."  The 
sea,  as  it  lies  before  him  free  from  any  obstructions,  is  compared  to  a 
smooth  and  shelving  plain,  that  will  carry  him  onward  with  accele- 
rated progress. 

213.  ^aeluncA.  Trom  her  covert." — 214.  By  pumex  is  here 
meant  a  rock  resembling  pumice,  from  the  many  coverts  or  lurking- 
places  eaten  into  it. — Nidi.  The  reference  is,  in  fact,  to  the  tenants 
of  the  nest,  or  her  young  ones,  and  hence  the  employment  of  the 
epithet  duUes,  and  also  of  the  plural  number. — 215.  Plautumque 
exterrita,  &c  '^  And,  scared  from  her  abode,  gives  forth  a  loud  flap- 
ping with  her  wings." — 217*  Badit  iter  liqtudum,  ^  She  skims  along 
her  liquid  way."  This  is  all  true  to  nature.  The  bird,  when  she 
begins  her  flight,  makes  a  loud  flapping,  but  presently  she  glides  along 
so  quietly  as  not  to  appear  to  move  her  pinions  at  all.  The  first 
agitation  of  the  galley,  occasioned  by  the  increased  exertions  of  the 
rowers,  with  her  subsequent  smooth  progress  through  the  open  sea, 
could  not  have  been  more  happily  illustrated.  Observe  in  line  217 
the  beautiful  effect  of  the  dactylic  rhythm  in  representing  the  celerity 
of  the  wild  dove's  flight. 

218.  FugA  gecat  umma  cequora,  ^  Cleaves  in  her  flight  the  furthest 
portion  of  the  sea,"  «.  e,  that  part  of  the  sea  which  lay  around  the 
meta,  and  marked,  of  course,  the  limit  of  departure  from  the  starting- 
place,  after  reaching  which,  the  vessels  had  to  double  the  meta  and 
return. 

220.  Deterit,  ^He  leaves  behitad."— .^fto.  This  epithet  does  not 
imply  that  the  rock  in  question  was  of  any  great  height  in  itself.  It 
18  almost  a  repetition  of  the  $000  procurrentia  mentioned  in  line  204. 

221.  Brevibutquevadie.  *' And  amid  the  scantily-covered  shallows." 
These  lay  around  the  rock,  and  were  covered  with  hardly  any  water 
at  all.  Jacobs  makes  them  to  have  been  mere  sand-flats. — 222. 
Dieeentem  eurrere,    "  Trying  to  run  on."    Alluding  to  Mencstes. 

225.  Ipeo  in  fine,    *^  At  the  very  end  of  the  race."     The  prize  was 
to  be  won  by  the  vessel  which,  after  passing  around  the  meta,  returned 
first  to  port.    Cloanthus,  having  doubled  the  goal,  is  now  near  the 
U  5 
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harbonr,  and,  of  course,  « ipio  in  Jfne."— 226.  Qutm  peiU.  **  Him  he 
makes  for."  Qwm,  equivalent  to  iUvm, — Urguet.  ^Presses  closely 
upon.*' — 227.  Ounetique  sequenUMy  Slo,,  i.  e.  urge  on  Mnestheus,  as  he 
presses  closely  upon  Cloanthus. 

229.  Hi  proprium  decus,  &,e.  '<  These  are  indignant  should  they  not 
retain  their  own  glory,  and  the  honour  (already)  in  their  grasp." 
Hi,  Cloanthus  and  his  crew.  They  consider  the  victory  (honorem)  as 
now  fairly  their  own,  and  are  indignant  at  the  idea  of  having  it 
wrested  from  them  at  the  very  close  of  the  contest. — 231.  Has  sue- 
eeatus  aiit,  &c.  **  Those  success  feeds  (with  fresh  hopes^  ;  they  are 
able  (to  conquer)  because  they  seem  to  be  able,"  t.  e.  their  recent 
success  supports  the  crew  of  Mnestheus  in  the  fresh  exertions  which 
they  now  make;  victory  seems  easy  of  attainment,  because  they  have 
Confidence  in  themselves. 

S33.  Palmoa  ponto  tendent,  &c.  The  usual  gesture  in  praying  to  a 
deity  of  ocean.  According  to  Servius,  palmat  utratque  is  the  antique 
form  for  palmam  vtramque. — 234.  IHvosque  in  vota  wc&nei*  *^  And  in- 
voked the  gfjds  unto  his  vows,"  i.  0.  to  listen  to  his  vows. 

236.  LcBtw  egoy  voii  rem,  &.c.  ^  With  joy  will  I,  bound  to  a  ful- 
filment of  my  vow,  place  for  you,"  &c.  A  person  is  said  to  be  rtuM 
Wti  who  has  undertaken  a  vow  on  a  certain  condition ;  and  when 
that  condition  is  fulfilled,  then  he  is  domncAu*  toii,  or  eotu,  i.  e,  the 
gods  sentence  or  order  him  to  fulfil  his  vow. — 238.  Porndam,  An 
old  religious  term,  which  the  copyists  have  sometimes  corrupted  into 
prouoiam.  The  latter,  however,  is  an  ill-omened  term,  since  it  some- 
times carries  with  it  the  idea  of  contemning  or  neglecting,  and  would 
therefore,  of  course,  not  be  employed. — Liqueutia,  Heyne  regards 
this  as  a  mere  ornamental  epithet,  in  the  sense  of  ^  liquid,"  Tra]^ 
gives  it  the  meaning  of  limpid,  clear,  or  pure.  Heyne  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred.   lAquentia  from  IXquo,  -ire,  not  from  llqueo,  -ire, 

240.  Phorcus,  or  Phorcys  (^opicoc,  ^opievt),  was  a  sea-deity,  the 
■on  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  and  brother  of  Nereus.  The  Tritons  and 
other  inferior  deities  of  the  ocean  composed  his  train.  Consult  line 
823. — Panopea,    One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Nereids. 

241.  Pater.  An  appellation  given  in  general  to  all  divinities. — 
Piniunus,  Called  also  Portumnus.  According  to  Varro,  be  Mras  the 
god  of  harbours.  By  the  Greeks  he  was  termed  Palsemon,  and  also 
MeIicert<3S. — Euntem  'impuHt.  "  Impelled  the  vessel  on  her  way." — 
249.  Et  portu  ee  candidit  alio.  Poetically  for  intravU  pttrtum.  Ob- 
serve the  use  of  the  perfect  {eondidit)  to  indicate  a  rapid  act ;  and 
compare  iv.  682. 

244.  Ounctis  ex  more  wcatit,  t.  e,  all  the  spectators  being  called 
together  by  a  herald,  according  to  the  custom  prevalent  at  such 
games. — ^2^.  Deekurat.  ^  Proclaims."  We  have  here  an  imitation  of 
the  custom  followed  at  the  great  games  of  Greece,  where  the  victor 
was  always  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald. 

247.  Muneraqite  in  naves,  &c.  "  And,  as  presents  for  the  ships,  hb 
^▼es  to  choose  three  young  steers  each,  and  wine  in  abundance, 
and  a  great  talent  of  silver  to  bear  away."  This  permission  to 
choose  was  given  to  the  crews  of  the  three  vessels  which  had  re- 
tomed  to  harbour,  and  had  borne,  in  fact,  the  fatigues  of  the  race. 
The  ship  of  Sergestus  came  in  too  late  for  the  distribution.  Observe 
the  poetic  idiom  in  optare  and  ferre.  The  prose  form  would  be  op" 
tamioa  and  ferendum, — Magnum,  A  mere  ornamental  epithet  here. 
On  ether  occasions,  by  the  "  great"  talent  is  meant  the  Attie  sUver 
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tialeiit,  as  compared  with  the  smaller  or^SieOian  talent,  which  last 
was  mueh  used  by  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 

24».  AddiL  ^  He  confers."— 250.  Quam  plutima  eireum,  &c,  u  4, 
two  borders  of  broad  purple  ran  around  the  garment  in  waving  lines. 
These  borders  were  not  attached  to  the  doak,  but  were  woven  with  it. 
"*-251.  Mofcmdro,  The  Mseander  was  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  fomung 
the  common  boundary  between  Caria  and  Lydia.  It  was  remarkable 
for  the  winding  nature  of  its  course,  and  henoe  the  name  was  used 
metaphorically  for  any  winding  whatsoever. — Mdiboea.  The  shell- 
fish which  yielded  the  purple  dye  were  said  to  be  found  near  an  island 
bearing  this  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Orontes  in  Syria.  They 
were  also  obtained  at  a  sea-port  town  of  Thessaly,  likewise  called 
Melibosa. 

252.  Inltaiiutqwe  jmmt,  &c.  **  And  the  royal  boy,  on  leafy  Id% 
interwoven  (there)."  The  cloak  was  adorned  with  a  representation 
of  the  story  of  Ganymede,  which  was  interwoven  into  it  with  threads 
of  gold. — 254.  Quern  pngpet  sul)lmem,  &o.  The  boy  is  first  represented 
bunting  ;  the  scene  then  changes,  and  in  another  quarter  is  seen  the 
young  prince  just  caught  up  by  the  eagle,  who  is  soaring  away  with 
him  to  the  skies.  Observe  how  beautifully  the  perfect  (raprtit)  is 
here  employed. — 255.  Armiger.  The  eagle  was  sacred  to  Jove, 
and  is  frequentlv  represented  as  bearing  his  thunderbolts.  Pliny, 
enumerating  such  things  as  are  proof  against  thunder,  mentions  the 
eagle,  and  assigns  this  as  the  reason  why  that  bird  is  called  Jove's 
annouvbearer. 

256.  Longaiti  <m$U)dM,  "  The  aged  keepers,"  i.  e^.  they  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  young  prince  has  been  confided. — 257.  Scewi  in 
4mra».  *'  Rages  to  the  air."  The  dogs  are  represented  as  looking 
ap)  and  baying  at  the  eagle  as  it  soars  away  with  their  young 


In  explaining  this  passage  respeetisg  the  abduction  of  Ganymede, 
we  have  supposed  the  representation  on  the  cloak  to  refer  to  two 
distinct  portions  of  time*  This  certainly  accords  best  with  the  words 
ef  tlie  text.  Heyne,  however,  thinks  that  it  does  not  relate  to  any 
thing  actually  appearing  on  the  cloak,  but  merely  denotes  that  Gany- 
mede was  carried  off  while  hunting.  Wagner,  on  the  other  hand, 
insists  that  Virgil  nods  here  ! 

258.  VirHOe.  •*  In  point  of  merit."— 259.  Huie  hamis,  Ac.  «  To 
this  warrior  he  gives  to  possess,  as  an  ornament,  and  a  defence  in 
axms^  a  coat  of  mail  composed  of  polished  rings,  hooked  into  one 
another,  and  (these  arranged)  in  a  triple  tissue  of  gold."  Consult 
ill.  467. — 262:  Habere*    The  prose  form  would  be  habendam, 

260.  Ikmolio*  Tlie  ablative  from  DemoUus,  in  Greek  Ai}fi6X£a>c* 
The  name  of  one  of  the  Greeks  who  warred  against  Troy. — 265.  De- 
mUem  tunu,  &c.  An  indirect  method  of  celebrating  the  valour  of 
JSneas ;  for  if  Demoleus  was  able  to  drive  whole  squadrons  of  the 
Trojans  before  him,  how  great  a  hero  most  he  be  who  slew  the  con- 
queror of  these  numerous  squadrons. 

266.  Tertia  dona,  &c.  **  He  makes  two  ealdrons  of  brass,  and 
cups  of  silver  finished  with  workmanlike  skill,  and  embossed  with 
ornaments,  the  third  presents,"  t.  e.  presents  to  him  who  came  in 
tbird. — 267.  CymMa.  The  epnbium  was  a  cup  resembling  a  boat  or 
oym6a^  being  oblong  and  narrow. 

268.  Qpt6N8gM  mpetiii.  ^  And  elated  with  their  presents.**— 269. 
PwMMu  tanm*  **  With  scarlet  ribands."  In  verse  110,  mention  is 
U6 
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made  of  ^vtrides  eortmcB;"  and  aeain,  in  verse  494,  Mnesihens  is 
spoken  of  as  ''vindi  evinotus  olkia"  These  scarlet  ribands,  then, 
must  have  been  employed  to  bind  together  the  leaves  composing  the 
chaplet,  and  also  to  secure  the  chaplet  itself  on  the  head. — Tamii. 
To  be  pronounced,  in  scanning,  as  two  syllables,  tefi-^. 
'  270.  Arte  implies  here  the  union  of  both  skill  and  strength,  and  is 
analogous  to  the  Greek  dpcr^.— 271*  Ordine  dsbUit  utk>.  ^*  Wo^kened 
by  a  whole  tier,"  i.  «.  a  whole  bank  or  row  of  oars.  Heyne  thinks 
that  the  words  refer  to  the  loss  of  all  the  oars  on  one  side,  namdy, 
three  whole  tiers.  We  cannot  agree  with  him. — 272.  Agebat, 
**  Brought  slowly  up."    Observe  the  force  of  the  imperfect 

273.  Vice  in  aggere,  **  On  the  raised  part  of  a  road,"  t.  e.  the 
central  part — 274.  AtU  gram  idtUy  &c.  **  Or  which  some  traveller, 
coming  down  heavily  with  a  blow,  has  left  half  dead  and  mangled  by 
a  stone." 

277.  Parte.  "  In  one  part,"  i.  e.  in  the  unwounded  portion  of  its 
body.— 278.  Pan  vulnere  cUatda  reteiUat,  &c.  ^  The  part  maimed  by 
the  wound  keeps  it  back  knitting  knot  after  knot,  and  entwining 
itself  around  its  own  members."  Observe  the  force  of  the  frequen- 
tative in  nexantem.  Heyne  expUins  nexanUm  nodoi,  &c.,  as  follows  : 
**  Nectentem  96  in  nodot  et  r^ioatOem  te  in  orhes."  • 

280.  Tali  renUgio,  "  With  such  rowing."  In  these  words  there 
lurks  a  protasis,  to  the  following  effect :  ^  although  she  cannot  well 
employ  her  oars."  To  this  vda  fadt  tamen  is  a  kmd  of  apodosis. — 
The  movements  of  the  ship  are  like  those  of  the  wounded  serpent, 
partly  vigorous  {plenU  vdis),  partly  enfeebled  {tali  remigio), 

282.  Pnmitao  munere.  No  particular  mention  of  any  promised 
reward  has  been  made  before  this,  .^neas,  however,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  appointed  beforehand  certain  honours  for  each  of  the 
cotkipetitors.— 284.  Operwm  haud  ignara,  &c.  An  allumon  to  Homeric 
times,  when  the  arts  of  spinning,  weaving,  &c.,  were  peculiarly 
valued.— 285.  Orena  gemu,    "  A  Cretan  by  birth." 

286.  Miao,  <'  Being  ended."— 288.  Medi&qua  in  wUey  &e.  '<  While 
in  the  middle  of  a  theatre-shaped  vale  was  a  race-course."  In  con- 
struction, thetOri  must  be  joined  with  wxUe^  not  with  ctroiif.  ValUi 
theairi  is  the  same  as  eo^is,  qwx  tiutar  eral  thoatriy  ^a  valley  which 
was  like  a  theatre,"  «.  e,  a  valley  having  at  one  end  a  rising  semi- 
circular slope,  on  the  ascending  side  of  which  the  spectators  would  be 
seated.  (Consult  note  on  L  427.)—289.  Grcui.  Equivalent  to  ito- 
dinm. — Qmo  te  mufttt  onm,  &c.  '^  Whither  the  hero,  with  many 
thousands  (accompanying^  betook  himself  as  the  centre  of  the  as- 
sembled throng,  and  sat  down  on  an  elevated  spot,"  i.  e.  sat  down  on 
an  elevated  phuse  in  the  middle  of  the  assembly.  Ommmw  the  great 
body  of  seated  spectators. — Exibrwito,  Supply  hoo,  Heyne  nuJces 
the  order  to  be  tuLit  te,  et  retedit  exttntoto  oqummk.  But  this  is  ex- 
tremely harsh. 

291.  Qni.  For  eorum  ^i.— 292.  Pretui.  ^  By  rich  rewards."— 
Pramia.  <<  The  recompenses  of  the  conteBt"—298.  ^eomas.  "(Was) 
an  Acamanian."— 892.  Beeondit,  *^  Buries  in  oblivion."  Their  fame 
was  too  obscure  to  hand  their  names  down  to  posterity. 

306.  ChuMa,  ^  Cretan."  The  form  Gnoma  is  less  correct— 307. 
Spicda,  "  Darts."  The  mieulum  resembled  in  form  the  lance  and 
javelin,  but  was  much  lighter.  It  was  used  in  hunting  as  well  as  in 
battle.— Cblotom^  or^Mto,  &o.  ''And  a  battle-axe^  adorned  with 
silver  chasmg,  to  bear  away."    Chasing  is  the  art  of  representing 
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(ignres,  &o.,  in  a  kind  of  basso  reliero,  punched  out  from  behind,  and 
sculptured  on  the  front  with  small  chisels  and  gravers.  The  handle 
of  the  battle-axe  was  adorned  in  the  present  case  with  this  kind  of 
work. — Fisrre.     Poetic  for  fermdam. 

308.  Omnibus  hie  erit,  &c.,  i.  e.  this  honour  shall  be  alike  to  all.— 
PrcBtnia.  "  Special  rewai-ds,**  i  e,  other  and  special  prizes.— 309. 
FlatA.  «  Yellow."  The  under  part  of  the  leaf  is  of  a  paler  colour 
than  the  upper. 

310.  PhaUris  inrignem.  ^'Adorned  with  trappings."  The  pha- 
term  were  omamente  attached  to  the  harness  of  horses,  especially 
about  the  head,  and  were  often  worn  as  pendants,  so  as  to  produce 
a  terrific  effect  when  shaken  by  the  rapid  motions  of  the  steed. 
They  were  bestowed  upon  horsemen  by  the  Roman  commanders  as 
a  reward  of  bravery  and  merit  The  proper  form  of  the  phaUra 
seems  to  have  been  a  boss,  disc,  or  crescent  of  metal,  and  the  plural 
is  most  commonly  employed  in  speaking  of  these  appendages,  as  they 
were  generally  given  in  pairs.  The  pSalera  were  worn  also  by  men. 
Compare  ix.  359,  458. 

311.  AnuuBoniam  pharetram,  i.  e.  a  quiver  of  the  same  form  with 
those  used  by  the  Amazons. — 312.  TAmotif.  A  mere  ornamental 
epithet,  to  denote  the  excellence  of  the  arrows,  the  Thracians  being 
famous  for  their  skill  in  archery  and  the  excellence  of  their  equip- 
ments.— Lato  quean  oireum,  &c.,  i.  0.  a  broad  belt  adorned  with  figures 
and  ornaments  of  gold.  This  belt  was  secured  in  front  by  a  clasp 
decorated  with  a  long,  oval-shaped  gem,  tapering  off  at  either  end. 
314.  ArgotioA.     Put  for  ChrcBod. 

316.  Vorripiunt  tpcUia,  &c.  ''They  dash  forth  upon  the  course, 
and  leave  the  threshold  of  the  race  behind."  Literally,  "  they  seize 
upon  the  course  ;"  a  bold  figure,  borrowed  from  the  movements  of 
those  who  make  a  grasp  at  any  thing,  or  plunge  forward  to  seize  it. 
The  eager  competitors  here  rush  forward  each  to  seize  upon  the 
course,  or  to  make  it  their  own  by  reaching  the  end  of  the  race  first 
— SpoHa,  The  race  was  a  double  one,  that  is,  the  competitors  ran 
from  the  starting-point  to  the  meta,  and  back  again  to  the  place  of 
commencing.  Hence  the  use  of  the  plural,  ipcUiay  to  denote  the 
whole  course  both  ways.  In  chariot-races,  the  contending  parties, 
had  to  run  seven  times  around  the  spina  ciroi,  a  low  wall  in  the 
middle  of  the  circus ;  and  here,  again,  tlie  term  ipatia  was  applied  to 
all  these  seven  combined. 

317.  Nimbus,  the  storm-cloud,  taken  here  for  the  storm  itself. 
Voss:  ''Baseh  wie  die  Wetter  gesturztJ'—Sn,  Simul  ultima  signant. 
"They  mark  the  furthest  (places  of  the  course  with  their  eyes)." 
The  full  form  of  expression  would  be,  <'  signant  ultima  looa  oouUs.** 
They  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  goal,  or  meta,  not  because  this  is 
the  termination  of  the  race,  but  because  they  have  here  to  bend 
round  in  their  course  and  run  back  to  the  point  of  starting.  He  who 
should  reach  the  meta  first  and  turn  shortest  round  it,  would  have  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  rest  The  foot-race  is  precisely  like  the 
ship-race. 

318.  Omnia  corpora.  Equivalent,  merely,  to  omnes.  The  use  of 
oMjiora, however, points  to  physical  exertions. — 319.  Emieat.  ''Shoots 
forth."  Literally,  "gleams  forth  (on  the  view)."  A  beautifuUy-ex- 
pteniye  term,  applied  to  the  movements  of  a  bodv  passing  so  rapidly 
Mbre  the  view  as  to  seem  to  flash  upon  it. — Fmminis  alis,    "  The 
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winged  ihanderbolt'*  Literally,  ^die  winj^s  of  the  thtinderbolf 
So  we  atty  in  English,  '*  the  winged  lightning." 

320.  Lq»^  ted  proxuMU  nUenaUo,  **  But  next  by  a  long  interval," 
t.  «.  a  long'  space  intervening.— 321.  SpcUio  post  deinde  rdiotOy  &o. 
**  Then,  a  space  being  left  after  (this  one).'*  Literally,  **  a  space  being 
left  behind ;"  pott  being,  in  foot,  an  adverb  here. — 323.  Quo  deimU 
wb  ipto.  ''  And  then  close  after  him.*'  Literally,  ''close  after  which 
same  one."     Observe  here  the  peculiar  force  of  sub. 

324  Calcemque  terity  &e.  *'  And  now,  pressing  on  hu  shoulder,  he 
rubs  heel  against  heel."  A  graphic  description  of  a  well-contested 
race.  Helymus  is  only  one  step  in  advance  of  Diores,  who  runs 
closely  by  his  side,  and  seems  to  lean  or  press  on  one  of  Helymus's 
shoulders ;  the  foremost  foot,  moreover,  of  Diores  is  close  on  a  line 
with  the  hindmost  foot  of  Helymus,  and  grazes  it,  as  it  were :  otUg 
calcem  terit,  *'  heel  rubs  against  heel." 

326.  Spiuia  a  si  plura  mpertitUy  &e.  *'  And  had  more  stagca  of  the 
course  remained,  he  would,  in  all  likelihood,  having  glid^  ahead, 
have  passed  (the  other),  or  would  have  left  (the  race)  a  doubtful 
one."  The  Latin  employs  tlie  present  tense,  tupersmt,  transeat,  rdin- 
qwMtf  as  describing  an  action  passing  before  the  eyes  at  the  time.  Our 
English  idiom  requires  the  past  tense.  Observe,  also,  the  use  of  the 
subjunetive  here  to  mark  a  highly  probable  result — Spatia  pUum, 
The  tpatia  here  were  only  two  in  number. 

327.  Spatio  extremo,  **  In  the  last  stage,"  «.'«.  near  the  tenDinatloii 
of  the  second  spatium,  and,  of  course,  near  the  end  of  the  nee 
itself. — Sub  iptam  finem  adventabunt,  *'  They  were  rapidly  drawing 
near  to  the  very  end  (of  the  race)."  Heyne  considers  the  race 
merely  a  single  one,  namely,  from  the  starting-place  to  the  meUt,  th« 
party  that  reached  the  meta  first  being,  as  he  thinks,  the  conqueror. 
We  follow  the  idea  of  Wagner,  who  makes  the  race  a  double  one;  so 
that  the  term  Jinem  will  mark  the  starting-place,  to  which  the  raoers 
return  after  doubling  the  meta, 

829.  Ut.  Equivalent,  here,  to  u&i.  So  Catullus,  xi.  3 ;  ^LitM  ut 
longe  resonant^  Eo&  tundUur  und&. — 330.  Svtper,    For  supeme, 

331.  Jam  motor  ow»ns,  i.  e.  already  exulting  as  if  now  vieturious. — 
.  Vtdigia  pretto  baud  ttnuit.  See,  *'  Kept  not  his  steps,  slipping  (from 
under  him  ),"&o.^332.  Titubata.  For  tUvbantia.  A  bold  use  of  the  past 
participle  passive  of  an  intransitive  verb  for  the  present  participle. 

334.  Amorum.  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural,  as  denoting  the 
reciprocal  affection  of  two  friends.— 335.  Per  lubrica,  "  On  the  sHp- 
pery  place."  Supply  loea, — 336.  lUe  autem.  Salius. — Jacuit.  We 
would  naturally  expect  the  present  here,  but  the  perfeet  expresses 
better  the  celerity  of  his  faM^Bnoliaua,  **  Rolled  backward."— 337- 
Munere.  <<  Through  the  kind  aid."— 338.  Prima  tenet.  <'  Holds  the 
first  place,"  t.  e.  is  foremost  in  the  race.    Supply  Ioccl 

340.  Hie  totum  oaveai,  &c.  "Hereupon,  Salius  fills  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  spacious  pit,  and  the  front  seats  of  the  fathers,  with 
loud  outcries."  Cavea  properly  indicates  the  whole  body  of  seats  in 
the  Roman  theatre  that  were  occupied  by  the  commonalty.  Th« 
equites  sat  in  front  of  these,  and  the  senate  in  front  of  the  equttes. 
Hence  prima  ora  patrum,  literally,  *'  the  foremost  faces  of  the  fathers." 
— 343.  Favor,  **  Popular  favour." — LacrpMBmu  decorw,  **  And  his 
becoming  tears."  He  begs  with  tears  that  tne  victory  roav  not  be 
taken  from  him  and  given  to  another.^344.  Chratwr  et  pulJuro^  &e^ 
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^  And  merit  coming  forth  more  lovely  to  the  riew  in  a  beauteous 
form."  Heyne  makes  tenient  equivalent  to  qwB  eti.  This,  however, 
is  not  correct. 

345.  Qui  mbiit  palmof,  Ac  "  Who  succeeded  to  a  prize,  and  came 
in  for  the  last  reward  in  vain.''  The  first  three  were  each  of  them  to 
have  a  prize  (compare  line  308);  so  that  Diores,  who  was  next  to 
HelymuB,  was  entitled  to  the  last  prize  only  in  case  Salius  should  be 
set  aside,  and  Euryalus  be  allowed  to  have  the  first. 

349.  jP«m.  **  Young  warriors." — Et  peUmam  mout,  &c.  **  And 
no  one  moves  the  prize  from  its  order,  i.  e.  and  no  one  disturbs  the 
order  in  which  the  prizes  have  been  gained.^Pa^mam.  This  refers 
not  to  the  main  prize,  but  to  the  one  which  each  has  obtained  in 
order.— 360.  Me  lieeat  oasus,  &c.  "  Let  it  be  allowed  me,  (however), 
to  commiserate  the  hard  lot  of  a  friend  who  has  not  merited  his  mis- 
fortune." Me  the  accusative  before  miserari.  Some  MSS.  however, 
read  mi  in  the  dative,  contracted  for  nuhi,  and  depending  on  lioeat. 

352.  ViUis  oneromm,  &c.  The  furs  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts 
were  worn  in  ancient  times  by  persons  of  distinction,  and  the  claws 
used  sometimes  to  be  gilt,  for  ornament  and  show. — 355.  Laude. 
**  Bv  my  merit,"  t.  e.  in  point  of  merit — 356.  Ni  me  qu(B  Solium,  Ac. 
**  Had  not  (the  same)  hostile  fortune  borne  me  (away  from  it),  that 
did  Salius." 

359.  Didymaonis  artes.  '^  The  skilful  workmanship  of  Didymaon." 
Observe  the  force  of  the  plui'al  in  artes,  i,  e,  in  the  construction  of 
which  he  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  his  art.  Of  Didymaon  as  an 
artist  nothing  is  known.  The  name  is  probably  an  imaginary  one. — 
360.  Nepiuni  aaero,  &o.  ''Taken  down  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
sacred  door-post  of  Neptune."  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  some 
votive  shield,  Trojan,  of  course,  which  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  sack  of  Troy,  but  had  come  back  again  into  the  hands 
of  ^neas,  through  Helenus,  who  had  given  them  this,  among  other 
presents,  at  parting.  Forbieer  and  Thiel,  however,  make  Danaia 
here  not  the  ablative,  but  the  dative  of  disadvantage,  and  suppose  the 
shield  to  have  been  a  Grecian  one,  taken  by  iEneas  himself  from 
some  Grecian  temple  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings. 

362.  Et  dona  peregit,  "  And  he  had  gone  through  with  the  prizes," 
i.  e.  with  the  distribution  of  them. — 363.  By  animus  pmesens  is  here 
meant  a  cool  and  ready  spirit  to  meet  any  sudden  emei^ency  in  the 
conflict.— 364.  Et  evinctis  attollat,  &c.  "  And  let  him  raise  on  high 
his  arms,  the  palms  of  his  hands  being  bound  (with  the  cestuH)." 
See  note  on  line  69.-366.  Velalum  auro,  &c.  <<  Decked  with  gold 
and  fillets,"  i.  e,  having  the  horns  gilded,  and  fillets  around  the  brow. 
It  was  customary  to  adorn  the  oxen  with  fillets,  and  to  gild  their 
horns,  both  when  they  were  designed  for  sacrifice,  and  also  when 
they  were  to  be  given  away  as  rewards  of  merit 

368.  Effisrt  ara.  "  Displays  his  visage."— 370.  Paridem.  Even 
Hector  is  represented  as  inferior  to  Paris  at  the  cestus. — 371.  Quo 
maximus  oeeubat  Hector,  "  Where  the  mighty  Hector  lies."  Accord- 
ing to  Dares  Phrygius,  whose  statement,  however,  is  pure  fable,  there 
'vas  a  truce  for  two  months  between  the  Trojan  and  Grecian  armies 
after  the  death  of  Hector  ;  and  during  this  time  funeral  games  were 
celebrated  by  the  former  at  Hector's  tomb.  At  these  games  Vurgil 
represents  Dares  as  present,  and  victorious  with  the  cestus. 

372.  Qui  se  Bebrydd  wnienSy  &c.  "  Who,  as  coming  from  the 
Belnrycian  nation  of  Amyeos,  was  wont  to  boast  thereof."  Equivalent 
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to  mi  M  wnientemferAcA.  The  Bebirciaos,  the  primitiTe  settlers  of 
Bitnymsy  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  boxing.  Amycos  was  one 
of  their  ancient  kings,  and  was  slain  in  a  boxiog-match  by  Pollux. 
The  meaning,  therefore,  merely  is,  that  Butes  boMted  of  his  belong- 
ing to  a  nation  famed  for  pugilism,  or,  in  other  words,  of  his  own  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art  Some  make  geiOe  refer  to  descent  firom 
Amycus ;  but  this  is  inferior. 

376.  AlUma.  **  One  after  the  other."— -379.  Adin.  ^  To  en- 
counter."— Manibiuqute  indueere  ee$tiu.  **  And  to  draw  the  oestns  on 
his  hands." 

380.  Exeedere  palma.  **  Withdrew  from  the  prize,"  i.  e.  yielded 
it  to  him  without  a  contest.— 384.  Qua  finit  gtandi?  <<  What  end 
shall  there  be  of  my  standing  here  V*  Observe  the  feminine  sender 
in  finii,  and  compare  ii.  664.-384.  Quo  me  deed,  &c.  ^  How  long  is 
it  fitting  that  I  should  be  detained  I*'  For  quoutque  me  deoet  tenari. 
The  term  deeet  is  stronger  here  than  opoiiet,  as  indicating  what  is 
fitting  and  right. 

385.  Duoere  donambe,  *'  Order  me  to  lead  away  the  prizes."  He 
stands  ready  with  his  hand  on  the  horn  of  the  steer,  waiting  for  the 
order  to  lead  it  away  as  his  own. — OrefremdKuU.  "  Raised  a  load 
cry  (of  assent)."— 386.  Reddiqut  inro,  &o.  *'  And  expressed  the  wiah 
that  the  promised  (prizes)  be  given  to  the  man."  Jubeo  has  here  its 
primitive  meanine,  ''  to  desire,"  *^  to  express  one's  wish,"  as  opposed 
to  Mtofv,  **  to  forbid."  Compare  Vrmnbie^B  Gpunatium,  vol.  i. 
p.  122. 

387.  Qratie,  Commonly  rendered  <'aged,"  and  regarded  as  an 
epithet  of  Acestes.  Heyne,  however,  gives  it  the  force  of  an  adverb, 
gravUer,  and  connects  it  with  ea9tiga$f  **  heavily  cliides."  Wagner 
and  Jacobs  are  both  in  favour  of  this  latter  interpretation,  and  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  other. — 388.  Conaederat,  the  plu- 
perfect in  the  sense  of  the  imperfect. 

389.  Fnutra,  "  In  vain,"  i,e,ii  now  thou  remainest  inactive,  and 
dost  allow  this  boaster  to  triumph. — 391.  Ubi  nunc  nobit,  &c.  **  Where 
now  for  us  is  that  divine  hero,  (that)  Eryx,  to  no  purpose  called  thy 
instructor  (in  pugilistic  art)  1"  Nobii  used  by  a  colloquial  idiom  of 
the  Latin,  and  hardly  translatable  in  our  tongue.  It  is  almost  the 
same  as  saying,  ^  Where  are  ve  now  to  look  for  that  fame  of  thine  as  a 
pugilist,  derived  from  Eryx,  thine  illustrious  instructor  in  the  art  I" 
Eryx,  son  of  Venus,  was  famous  for  his  pugilistic  skill ;  and  from  this, 
as  well  as  from  his  origin  on  the  mother's  side,  he  is  here  called  deu$ 
iUe.  He  was  the  instructor  of  Entellus  in  the  nrt  of  boxing. — 392.  Uln 
fama  per  omnem,  &c.  ''  Where  is  that  fame  of  thine  spread  through- 
out the  whole  of  Sicily  1"  t.  e,  thy  fame  as  a  pugilist — 393.  Spolia. 
The  trophies  won  by  him  in  pugilistic  encounters. 

394.  IUe  tub  hoe,  **  To  these  things  the  other  instantly  replies." 
Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  sub  with  the  accusative,  as  indicating 
quickness  of  time. — 396.  PuUa.  '*  Driven  from  my  bosom." — 8ea 
enim  gdidus,  &e.  "  But  (I  hesitate  from  another  cause),  for  my 
chilled  blood  flows  in  dull  current,"  &c. 

399.  Haud  equidem  pretiOj  &c.  i.  e,  I  would  have  engaged  in  this 
encounter  without  caring  for  a  prize. 

402.  Quibua  acer  Eryx,  &c.  ^  With  which  the  impetuous  Eryx 
was  wont  to  engage  in  close  conflict,  and  with  the  stiff  hide  (of  these) 
to  brace  his  arms."  Ferre  manum  in  prcdia  is  nothing  more  than 
mamtm  eonserere;  and  so,  again,  intendere  braehia  tergo  is  merely 
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equivaleiit  to  induere  «erfvin.— 403.  Duroque  tergo.    Supply  eorum, 
I'ergo  for  Urgore, 

404.  TawUymm  vngentia  septem,  &c.  <'  Seven  huge  thongs  of  such 
thick  ox-hides  stiffened  (on  the  view),  with  lead  and  iron  sewed  in." 
— 408.  Longeque  reeusat,  ^  And  standing  afar  off,  refuses  to  fight," 
t.  «.  shrinks  back  and  declines  the  conflict.  Servius,  who  is  followed 
by  Heyne,  makes  longe  equivalent  merely  to  'oalde ;  but  by  this  ex- 
planation half  the  force  of  the  term  is  lost.  The  word  is  meant  to 
be  a  graphic  one,  and  we  have  translated  it  accordingly.  The  same 
idea  is  adopted  by  Yoss  :  **  Mehr  noch  staunt  selbst  Dares  sie  an,  der 
feme  zuruchtturst,** 

408.  Observe  the  zeugma  in  tersai,  which  verb,  when  connected 
with  pondut,  has  the  force  of  examinat,  or  exphrat.  ^Eneas  first 
ascertains  the  weight  of  the  gauntlets,  by  lifting  them  from  the 
ground  ;  and  then  he  tries  their  fitness  for  pugilbtic  encounters  by 
wielding  them  to  and  fro.  Heyne  understands  by  vindorum  vohimina 
the  thongs  by  which  the  cestus  was  attached  to  the  arm  ;  but  Wag- 
ner, with  more  propriety,  makes  these  words  mean  the  thongs  and 
cestus  both  included,  for  the  whole  cestus  was  nothing,  in  fact,  but 
one  long  thong. 

409.  Senior.  ^'  The  aged  (Entellus)."— 410.  Quid,  si  quis  cettus,  &c. 
'^  What,  if  any  one  (of  you)  had  seen  the  gauntlets  and  arms  of 
Hercules  himself !"  i.  e.  me  gauntlets  with  which  Hercules  himself 
was  wont  to  arm  his  hands. — 41 1.  Trittem,  Alluding  to  the  conflict 
between  Hercules  and  Eryx,  in  which  Eryx  lost  his  Ufe. 

412.  €rermanu8  tuiu.  Addressed  to  ^neas.  Eryx  was  bom  of 
the  same  mother  with  Mneaa,  namely,  the  goddess  Venus ;  hence 
he  is  here  styled  the  germanui  of  the  Trojan  hero.  According  to 
Varro,  germanus  meant  originally  a  brother  by  the  same  mother,  but 
of  a  different  father,  so  that  it  is  here  used  in  its  primitive  sense. 
More  commonly,  however,  those  are  called  gertnani  who  are  the  off- 
spring of  the  same  father  and  mother. — 414.  His,  '*  With  these," 
i.  e.  having  his  hands  bound  with  these. — His  ego  suetut,  '^  With  these 
I  myself  was  accustomed  (to  contend)."  Supply  pugnare. — 415. 
JEJmula  necdufiiy  &c.,  i.  e.  nor  had  old  age  as  yet  scattered  gray  hairs 
over  my  temples. 

418.  Idque  pio  tedet  JEneoe,  &o.    ''And  if  this  (determination) 
remains  fixed  unto  the  pious  .^Sneas." — Probat  auetor  AceOes.    ^  If  , 
Acestes,  the  adviser  (of  this  combat),  approve." 

419.  Eryeis  tibi  terga  remitto.  **  1  lay  aside  for  thee  the  hides  of 
Eryx,"  i.  e.  the  cestus  of  Eryx.  Tibi  the  dative  of  advantage.— 421. 
Duplicem  amictum.  ^  His  double  garment."  Servius  makes  this  the 
same  with  the  aboUay  a  woollen  cloak  which  was  probably  only  a 
varied  form  of  the  pallium. 

422.  Lacertut,  as  Crombie  has  shown,  means  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder.  This  is  the  most  muscular 
portion  of  the  arm,  and  is  therefore  employed  here  to  carry  with  it 
the  idea  of  strength.  Not  unfrequently,  the  word  is  used  to  denote 
strength  itself ;  as  in  Horace  (Ep.  ii.  2,  47) :  "  CoBtarh  Augutti  non 
respontura  laoertis.'* — 423.  Exuit.  ^  Laid  bare."    Supply  tette, 

426.  ConstUU  in  digiUM  arreotui.  ''  Stood  erect  on  tiptoe."  This 
was  done,  both  in  order  to  plant  a  blow  with  more  effect,  by  throw- 
ing forward  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  to  avoid  a  blow  with  more 
ease  by  springing  back. — Digitos,  Supply /Tetium.— 428.  Retro  longe 
ab  ictu.    In  order  to  avoid  tiie  coming  or  threatened  blow  of  the 
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antagonist^29.  Pugnamque  Utcmnnt,  ^  And  provoke  tiie  fight." 
Equivalent  to  the  modern  pugilistic  term,  "sparring."  The  ex- 
pression is  a  figurative  one,  borrowed  from  the  movements  of  a 
pitched  battle,  where  the  two  armies  commonly  begin  the  attack  by 
slight  skirmishes,  until  martial  fury  is  completely  aroused. 

430.  IIU,  Dares.— 431.  Membru  et  moU  vaiens.  <' Powerful  in 
limbs  and  bulk,"  i.  e,  in  bulky  limbs.  Hendiadys,  for  moU  mem- 
6rorvm.— 431.  Sed  tarda  tremetUi,  &o.  "  But  his  enfeebled  kneea  totter 
unto  him  trembling  (beneath  the  weight  of  years)."  Consult  Metrical 
Index. 

433.  VtUnera  equivalent  here  to  icttu.  —  435.  Errai  crAra. 
'*  Wanders  rapidly."  Literally,  er^ra  agrees  with  rnantu,  "  the  fre- 
quent hand  wanders." 

437.  Stai  gravit,  •*  Stands  firm."— 438.  Corpare  tda  modo,  Ac 
*'Only  with  his  body  and  watchful  eyes  he  avoids  the  (coming) 
blows."  £ntellu8  does  not  change  his  position,  but  avoids  the  blows 
aimed  at  him  partly  by  parrying,  and  partly  by  the  inclination  of  his 
body. — Tda.  Figuratively  applied  to  the  blows  that  come  thick  and 
fast,  like  so  many  mitriUt, — Exit.  A  gladiatorial  term,  equivalent  to 
emtaU 

439.  lUe.  ^  The  other."  Dares.— 3fo2i6iu.  ^  With  machines  of 
war."  Equivalent  to  macAtfiis.— 442.  M  Tarih,  &c.  ''And  fniit- 
lessly  presses  on  in  various  assaults." — Arte.  By  employing  all  the 
expedients  which  the  art  of  war  suggests.  So  Dares  tries  every 
pugilistic  art  against  his  antagonist. 

443.  Tnturgetu.  ^  Rising  on  tiptoe." — 444.  A  wriice.  "  Down- 
ward."— 446.  UUro  equivalent  liere  to  non  prottratus  ab  cuhertario. 

460.  Coruurgunt  studUi.  ''  Arise  in  a  body,  with  eager  feelings  ;" 
the  Trojans  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  their  champion,  the  Sicilians 
sympathizing  with  the  misfortune  of  the  other. — 452.  At  kumo  at- 
toUU,  By  the  laws  of  the  combat,  if  one  of  the  parties  fell,  his 
antagonist  was  not  to  take  advantage  thereof,  but  to  allow  him  to  rise 
again  and  renew  the  encounter. 

455.  Gontcia  virtut,  for  nrtvttM  eonteientia,  ^  K  consciousness  of 
prowess."  456.  ABquore  toto.  '*  Over  the  whole  lists."— 457.  Numo 
iUe  nniibr&.  **  Now  in  like  manner  with  his  left."  The  usage  of  the 
pronoun  Ule  here  is  peculiar  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  idiom,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  great  elegance.  It  serves  to  render  the  clause  more 
graphic  and  vivid.  Commonly  rendered  '<in  like  manner,"  or 
^also." 

458.  Quam  multd  grandijUy  &c.  ''With  as  mnch  hail  as  the 
storm-clouds  rattle  on  the  house-tops,  with  so  many  thick-coming 
blows  does  the  hero  in  rapid  suooession  batter  and  drive  Dares  about 
the  field." 

463.  Fettum  imports  here  much  more  than  latwrn,  and  conveys  the 
idea  of  one  worn  out  and  fast  sinking  beneath  the  onset  of  another. — 
466.  Non  vires  aliast  &e.  "  Dost  thou  not  perceive  far  other  strength 
(than  what  thou  didst  expect  to  encounter),  and  adverse  deities," 
i.  e.  and  the  fortune  of  the  fight  completely  changed. — 46?.  Cede  dii>. 
"  Yield  to  the  g(id,"  i.  e.  that  favours  thy  antagonist — DuitgiM  et 
diremit.    "  He  both  said  and  (at  the  tame  moment)  put  an  end  to,"  &e. 

468.  Fidi  cBouales.  "  His  faithful  companions."  The  idea  is  well 
expressed  by  Trapp :  '<  His  mates,  officious  to  their  vanquished 
friend,"  t.  e.  showing  their  attachment  by  kind  offices,  and  faithful  to 
him  in  his  misfortune.— 469.  Jactantemque  tUroque  eajmt.    ^  And 
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throwing  his  head  on  this  side,  and  on  that."  So  exhaasted  was 
he,  that  as  he  was  led  off,  his  head  fell  now  on  this  shonlder,  now 
on  that. 

473.  Superans  animis.  ^*  Elated  in  soul."— 476.  Bevocatum.  ^  Res- 
cued."— 479.  lAbravU  arduus,  "  He  levelled  from  on  high." — Media 
inter  comua.  Here  the  skull  is  strongest — 481.  Tremens  indioatee  a 
sudden  convulsion  or  quivering,  the  immediate  precursor  of  death.— 
Bos,  To  end  an  hexameter  with  a  monos3'lIable  is  not  proper, 
unless  some  particular  end  is  sought  to  be  gained  by  this,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  to  make  the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense,  the  heavy 
fall  of  the  animal  being  well  expressed  by  the  closing  cadence  of 
the  line. 

482.  Super.  <' Standing  over  it."— 483.  HaneHbi,&e.  ^<  This  more 
suitable  victim  do  I  offer  unto  thee." — 484.  Persdvo  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  paying  or  fulfilling  an  obligation  or  vow.  Eryx  had  been 
the  instructor  of  Entellus  in  the  pugilistic  art,  and  the  latter,  there- 
fore, owed  it  to  his  preceptor  not  to  let  the  skill  which  he  had  im- 
parted to  his  pupil  be  triumphed  over  by  another. 

Artemque.  Referring  to  the  art  of  wielding  the  cestus.— iZepono. 
He  now  lays  aside  the  art  for  ever,  like  a  gladiator  who  has  obtained 
his  exemption  from  further  service,  and  has  hung  up  his  arms,  in 
consequence,  on  the  doorposts  of  the  temple  of  Hercules. 

487.  Ingentique  manu,  <<And  with  his  powerful  hand."  Servins 
understands  by  this,  *'  with  the  aid  of  a  numerous  party  ;"  but  the 
other  explanation  is  better,  as  said  of  a  hero,  and  of  heroic  times. 

488.  Voluerem  trajedo,  Ac,  **A  swift-winged  dove,  on  a  cord 
passed  through."  The  dove  is  bound  to  the  line,  and  this  last  is 
inserted  through  a  hole  in  the  extremity  of  the  mast 

490.  Dgeotamque  cerea,  &c.  ''  And  a  brazen  helmet  received  the 
lot  (df  each)  cast  into  it."  These  lots  consisted  of  small  pieces  of 
wood  or  other  material,  and  each  competitor  had  either  his  name 
written  upon  one,  or  else  some  private  mark  made  thereon,  by  which 
it  might  be  distinguished  from  the  rest. — 491.  Cl^imore  secundOf  i.  e, 
with  exulting  shouts  on  the  part  of  his  friends.— 492.  Exit,  *'  Comes 
forth."  The  lots  were  placed  in  the  helmet,  and  the  latter  was 
shaken  by  some  one  who  kept  his  face  turned  away  firom  it,  until  a  lot 
leaped  forth.  This  was  the  successful  one.  Virgil  here  imitates 
Homeric  usa^e.  The  lots  were  not  drawn,  as  was  customary  in  a 
later  age.— .^wiw.  **  The  lot."  The  lot  of  each  is  called  heus^  be- 
cause it  assigns  the  pLaeSy  in  point  of  order,  in  which  each  of  the 
archers  should  shoot,  that  is,  whether  he  should  be  first,  second, 
third,  &c. 

496.  Jwsus,  ''  Having  been  instigated  (by  Minerva)."  The  goddess 
appeared  to  Pandarus  under  the  guise  of  Laodocus,  son  of  Antenor, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  break  the  truce  by  discharging  an  arrow 
at,  and  wounding  Menelaus. — 497*  Consult  Homer,  ll.  iv.  86,  seqq. 
where  the  whole  story  is  given.  498.  Eatremus  gaie&qw,  &c.  t.  e,  the 
lot  of  Acestes  remained,  &c. — 499.  Juvenum  laborem.  Archery,  an 
exercise  more  suited  to  those  in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  life. 

601.  Pro  se  quisque,  **  Each  according  to  his  strength."— 502. 
Nereo  stridenU.  **  (Sent  forth)  from  the  twanging  string." — 606.  In- 
aenti  plausu.  ^  With  immense  applause,"  i.  e,  from  the  spectators. 
Heyne  refers  plausu  to  the  *'  flapping  "  of  the  bird's  pinions ;  but  the 
epithet  ingenti  plainly  disproves  this. 

6O7.  Adduoto.    The  string  of  the  bow  and  the  hand  that  held  it, 
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were  brought  in  contact  with  his  bosom,  the  bow  at  the  same  time 
being  fully  bent. — 508.  AUa.  Supply  loea. — Pariterque  oetdoa,  &c. 
He  strained  his  eye,  and  directed  his  arrow,  at  the  bird,  as  simul- 
taneous acts. 

509.  Ferro,  ^  With  the  arrow,"  i.  e,  with  the  iron-headed  shaft. 
— 512.  lUa  notot  atque  <Ura,  &c.  *^  She,  taking  wing,  hath  begun  to 
escape  into  the  wide  air  and  dusky  clouds."  Literally,  **  into  the 
winds,"  &c.  In  vetUot  is  equivalent  merely  to  in  aero.  Compare 
the  well-known  expression  in  wntot  reee$tU.  The  preposition  in 
governs  notot  as  well  as  nuhila.  This  is  in  imitation  of  a  common 
Greek  idiom,  where  two  substantives  are  connected  by  a  copnia,  and 
the  latter  of  the  two  has  the  preposition  before  it,  which  extends  its 
government  to  the  former  also.  Compare  Bentley,  ad  Homt.  Od. 
iu.  25,  2. 

513.  Bapidut,  ^  In  haste."  Equivalent  to  rapide  or  oonfaAim, — 
Jamdndum ,  arcu  conUnta,  &c.  **  Holding  his  arrow  long  since 
stretched  on  the  ready  bow,"  i.  «.  long  since  fitted  to  the  bow. — 614. 
Fratrem,  He  invokes  his  brother  Pandarus  as  a  hero,  or  deified 
person,  on  account  of  his  pre-eminent  skill  with  the  bow.  Servius 
says  that  Pandarus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  by  the  Lycians. — In 
tota.  <'To  his  vows,"  i,  e.  to  crown  his  vows. — 615.  Jam  wmcuo 
Icgtam,  &c.  "(And)  now  (for  an  instant)  having  eyed  the  dove, 
joyous  amid  the  open  sky,  and  flapping  with  her  pinions,  he  pierces 
her  under  a  dark  cloud."  Wagner  thinks  that  this  is  one  of  the 
passages  left  by  Virgil  for  future  correction. 

519.  AmiuA  palmi.  All  further  chance  of  success  was  now  frus- 
trated by  the  death  of  the  bird.  Hence  the  palm  was  lost  to  Acestes. 
—Superabat.  "Remained."  Futior 8upererat.S20,  Contendit,  "Dis- 
charged." This  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  and  editions.  The 
conmion  text  has  oo»tor8U<,  a  strange  term  to  apply  to  an  arrow, 
though  perfectly  proper  in  the  case  of  a  javelin. — 521.  (ktentcmt 
ariemque  pateTf  &c.  "Displaying,  revered  chieftain,  both  his  skill 
and  twanging  bow."  Acestes,  having  no  longer  a  mark  at  which  to 
shoot,  may  luive  chosen  to  display  his  skill  by  showing  to  what  hei^t 
he  could  make  the  arrow  mount. — Pater.  The  reading  of  the  l^t 
MSS.  The  common  text  has  artem  pariUr,  Whether  we  read  pater 
or  paritery  however,  the  last  syllable  is  lengthened  by  the  caesura,  or 
arsis. 

522.  Subitum.  The  true  reading.  The  common  text  has  tubUo. — 623. 
Doouit  pod  exitut  in^ens,  &c.  "  The  great  event  subsequently  proved 
this,  and  fear-inspiring  soothsayers  interpreted  the  omen  too  late." 
The  arrow  taking  fire  in  the  air  typified  and  preceded  the  burning  of 
the  ships,  which  was  the  eaeitut  ingene ;  and  the  soothsayers  applied 
the  prodigy  too  late,  namely,  not  until  after  the  event  itself  had  taken 
place.  Terrifidj  a  general  term,  indicating  the  office  and  functions  of 
augurs  considered  as  interpreters  of  the  f^irful  and  mysterious  omens 
of  the  gods.  This  is  the  most  natural  explanation  of  this  somewhat 
obscure  passage,  referring  the  omen  of  the  arrow  to  the  burning  of 
the  Trojan  ships  mentioned  towards  the  close  of  the  present  book. 
Heyne,  however,  thinks  that  the  poet  alludes  to  the  wars  waged  at  a 
later  period  in  Sicily,  between  the  Carthaginians,  Sicilians,  and 
Romans.  Wagner  is  of  opinion  that  the  omen  was  intended  to  point 
to  the  war  between  Maetm  and  Tumus. 

625.  Liquidit  in  nubibua,  "  Amid  the  liquid  clouds."  It  would 
have  been  a  very  singuUr  prodigy  under  any  circumstances,  but 
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much  more  so  when  the  air  was  moist  and  cloudy. — d27>  Ckxlo  refixa. 
^'  Loosened  from  the  sky."  Alluding  to  what  are  called  shooting  or 
falling  stars. — 528.  Crinem  duount.  **  Draw  (after  them)  a  long  train 
of  light*'     Crinis  is  commonly  applied  to  the  long  train  of  a  comet. 

529.  Precati,  Supply  mnt, — 630.  Nee  maximus  omen  abnuit,  &e, 
^neas  was  deceived  and  regarded  the  omen  as  one  portending  good. 
— 633.  Sume.  Supply  hcBO,  i.  e,  munera, — Te  extortet  ducere  h^mores. 
^  That  thou  shouldst  enjoy  honours  superior  to  the  rest."  Literally, 
"  that  thou  draw  honours  out  of  lot."  The  poet  having  the  idea  of 
lot  in  mind,  employs  ductre,  ^  to  draw,"  in  the  sense  of  (tcdperty  *'  to 
receive." — 634.  Extortes,  Equivalent  to  extra  aortem,  or,  in  other 
words,  pracipuas  or  extraordinaricu.  The  poet  alludes  to  a  Grecian 
custom  of  dividing  plunder.  Certain  captives,  or  valuable  articles  of 
plunder,  were  at  once  assigned  to  individuals  distinguished  by  rank 
or  by  valour,  and  were  not  included  in  the  general  mass  divided  by 
lot.     Compare  ix.  271. 

535.  Iptius  Anchua,  &c.  ^  Which  once  belonged  to  the  aged  An- 
chises  himself." — 636.  Impresmm  iignis.  "  Embossed  with  figures," 
i.  e,  adorned  with  figures  mised  from  the  surface,  called  by  ancients 
opus  anaglyphum,  and  resembling  what  are  termed  cameos. — 537< 
In  tnagno  munere.  '*  For  a  great  gift."  Observe  here  the  peculiar 
use  of  the  preposition  in^  derived  from  a  similar  usage  in  Greek 
(not,  however,  of  frequent  occurrence),  in  the  case  of  iv.  The  para- 
phrase would  be,  quod  pro  magna  munere  (or,  in  numero  ntaximorum 
miinerum)  habendum  esset. — Cisseut,  A  Thracian  monarch,  the  father 
of  Hecuba. 

540.  AppdJUU.  "He  proclaims."— 641.  Neo  bonus  Eurytion^  &c. 
"  Nor  did  the  good-natured  Eurytion  envy  the  honour  ranked  before 
his  own,"  «.  e,  envy  Acestes,  who  had  been  prefeiTed  to  himself. 
Heyne,  whose  explanation  this  is,  seems  more  inclined,  however,  to 
re^ird  prcelato  as  equivalent  to  prcerepto,  as  if  the  meaning  were, 
"  the  honour  which  had  been  borne  (or  snatched)  away  by  another." 
Wagner  condemns  this,  and  doubts  if  any  passage  can  be  produced 
where  pro'latus  has  the  force  oi  prcBreptus, — 643.  Froximus  ingredUur 
donis,  &c.  *'  That  one  advances  next  (to  Eurytion)  in  (the  value  of) 
his  gifts,  who  cut  the  cords  ;  that  one,  last  in  order,  who  pierced," 
&c.,  t.  e.  that  one  is  next  to  Eurytion  in  the  value  of  the  prize  which 
he  received.  The  allusion  is  to  Mnestheus.  Servius  makes  donit 
equivalent  to  ad  dona,  "  for  a  prize  ;"  and  La  Cerda,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  ingreditur  donis  for  incedit  gloriabundus  eum  donit.  Both 
of  these  explanations  are  inferior. — 644.  Extremus.  Referring  to 
Hippoco5ti. 

546.  Cudodem  Comitemque,  Virgil  here  follows  the  custom  of  his 
own  age,  by  which  such  protectors  and  attendants  were  assigned  to 
the  bovs  of  noble  or  wealthy  families.  Compare  Horace,  Ep.  ad  Pis, 
161.— -647.  ^ytiden.  "The  son  of  Epytus."  Homer  calls  hum 
Periphas  or  reriphantes,  son  of  Epytus  the  herald.  {II.  xvii.  323.) — 
650.  Avo.  "  In  honour  of  his  grandsire."  These  games  were  cele- 
brated in  memory  of  Anchises.  The  poet  now  introduces  us  to  a 
mock-engagement  performed  by  the  Trojan  boys  on  horseback. 
This  species  of  exercise  was  in  general  repute  among  the  Romans, 
and  was  called  Ludus  or  Lusus  Trojanus.  It  was  frequently  exhibited 
by  Augustus,  mitil  it  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  complaint 
of  Asinius  PoUio,  whose  grandson  jEseminus  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  his  leg  while  he  was  performing  his  part  in  it.    {SuOon.  Vit. 
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Aug.  43.)    Virgil,  in  order  to  pay  hig  oourt  to  Angostiis,  represents 
this  military  exercise  as  of  Trojan  origin. 

653.  Lucent  is  equivalent  to  IwseiU  armit. — 656.  Mirata  fremU, 
'^  Gaze  upon  with  admiration,  and  loudly  applaud." 

656.  TofuA  coma  pretta  oarond.  ^  The  hair  was  pressed  by  a  gar- 
land of  leaves.''  The  corona  tonta^  or  tonsUity  was  made  of  leaves 
only,  stripped  from  the  bough,  and  was  so  called  in  contradistinction 
to  the  corona  nemlis,  in  which  the  whole  branch  was  inserted. — Coma. 
This  term  must  not  be  taken  here  very  strictly.  The  garland,  in 
fact  (see  1.  673),  was  placed  around  a  helmet  worn  by  each  boy,  and 
in  this  sense  only  can  here  be  said  to  rest  upon  the  brow. 

557*  Prcefixa,  '*  Headed.''  Virgil,  in  describing  the  equipments  of 
the  Trojan  boys  on  this  occasion,  merely  gives  us  those  which  he  had 
himself  seen  in  his  own  day  at  such  exhibitions.  According  to  Bsebius 
Macer,  as  quoted  by  Servius,  Augustus  gave  the  Roman  boys  who 
performed  the  LudUu  Trojanut  a  helmet  and  two  spears  each.  So, 
again,  Suetonius  informs  us  ( VU,  Avg.  43)  that  the  same  emperor 
bestowed  a  golden  torques  on  the  young  Asprenas,  who  had  been 
injured  by  a  fall  on  one  of  these  occasions. — 568.  Leiet.  ^  Polished." 
Observe  the  long  penult. 

It  pectore  mmmo,  &c.  "  A  pliant  circular  chain  of  twisted  gold  goes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  over  the  neck,"  i.  e.  hangs  down 
from  the  neck  on  the  breast.  The  poet  here  describes  the  torqua,  an 
ornament  or  kind  of  chain,  of  gold,  twisted  spirally,  and  bent  into  a 
circular  form,  which  was  worn  around  the  neck. 

560.  Vagantur.  *'  Gallop  to  and  fro."— 561.  Pueri  bit  tent,  &G. 
The  whole  number  of  boys,  exclusive  of  the  leaders,  was  thirty-six  ; 
and  these  were  divided  into  three  troops,  or  turmce,  of  twelve  each, 
with  a  separate  leader  for  each  troop.— 562.  Agmine  partito.  "  In  a 
distinct  band." — Paribuaque  mctgiatrU.  "  And  with  field-guides  equip- 
ped alike."  Each  turmce  had  a  magigter,  or  riding-master,  to  super- 
intend the  evolutions,  and  see  that  no  harm  happened  to  the  boys. 
These  magistri  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ductore$.  We  have 
made  paribui  equivalent  to  pariter  armatis,  as  Wagner  explains  it. 

563.  Una  odes  juvenum,  &c.  '^  One  squadron  of  youths  (is  that) 
which,"  &c. — 564.  PdUe.  Polites  has  already  been  mentioned  in  ii. 
626,  &c.,  as  having  been  slain  by  Pyrrhus,  in  the  presence  of  his 
father  Priam. — 566.  Auctura  Itahs.  **  Destined  in  after  days  to  in- 
crease the  Italians,"  i.  e.  to  augment  the  population  of  Italy  by  his 
own  race  of  descendants  ;  for,  as  Servius  mforms  us,  quoting  irom 
the  Origines  of  Cato,  he  separated  subsequently  from  iEneaa,  in 
Italy,  and  founded  the  city  of  Politorium,  named  by  him  after  his 
father  Polites.— I^rociw  oLbity  &c  "  A  Thi*acian  steed,  dappled  with 
white  spots."  The  Thracian  horses  were  held  in  high  repute.  Hence 
Hesiod  speaks  of  Opyfcqc  lirTrorpo^ov  (Op.  et  D.  605),  and  an  ancient 
oracle  classes  together,  as  superior  of  their  kind,  the  horses  of  Thrace, 
the  women  of  Sparta,  and  the  men  who  drink  the  waters  of  the  fair 
Arethusa : 

*'Ixiroi  Opytriot,  AaxidaifUvtat  Sk  yvwaiKic, 
"Avdp^Q  o  oi  vivovciv  %iwp  KaXfjc  'Apc^evnyc 

666.  Vettigia  prmi  pedis  is  merely  a  ple«nasm  for  pnmot  peda, 
668.  Alter  Atys.     *«  A  second  (leader  is)  Atys.*'— ^ttf  Latinu 
"The  Latin  Attii,"  i.  e.  the  Roman  family  of  the  AUii.— 669.  Pmero- 
qiu  puer  dUectus  luh,   <*And  a  boy,  beloved  by  the  boy  IhUib.'* 
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Here  the  poet  designs  another  compliment  to  his  patron,  in  allusion 
to  the  subsequent  union  between  the  &unilies  thus  derived  from 
Trojans.  M.  Attius  Balbus  married  Julia,  sister  to  M.  Julius  Caesar; 
their  daughter  Attia  married  C.  Octavius  ;  she  was  mother  of  C. 
Octavius,  whom  Julius  Geesar  adopted,  and  who  was  afterward  named 
Augustus. 

570.  Eatremus.  t.  e.  the  leader  of  the  third  troop. — 571.  Sidonio. 
Equivalent  here,  in  all  probability,  to  Afriea, — 572.  E^e.  A  poetic 
pleonasm,  founded  on  a  Grsecism.  The  pruse  form  would  be  tU  esset. 
— Sui,  Agreeing  with  amorig. 

575.  Pcnidos,  *'  Full  of  eager  excitement,"  i.  e.  eager  for  fiune. 
Pavor,  in  its  primitive  and  generic  sense,  indicates  a  paipitationy 
common  either  to  fear  or  joy,  or,  indeed,  to  any  violent  emotion. 
Hence  pavidos  denotes  not  so  much  a  sensation  of  alarm  as  a  throbbing 
feeling  of  eager  excitement,  arising  from  the  wish  of  gaining  the  ap- 
plause of  those  present. — 676.  veterurnque  agnoscunt,  &c.,  i.  e,  and 
trace  a  resemblance  between  them  and  their  sires.  V^erum,  equi- 
valent here  merely  to  cetcUe  provectiorum, 

577*  Pottqttam  omnem,  &c.  "  After  that  they,  joyous,  had  passed 
in  review,  on  their  steeds,  before  the  whole  assembly,  and  the  eyes  of 
their  fathers."— 578.  Paratit,  "  To  them  when  (now)  ready.*'  After 
riding  around,  <me  after  the  other,  they  all  form  in  a  line  abreast,  and 
wait  for  the  signal  to  commence. 

680.  OUi  disourrere  pane,  &c.  "  They  (thereupon)  rode  forth  in 
parted  order,  keeping  the  same  front,  and  broke  up  the  main  troop 
(as  they  moved  along),  by  threes  in  separate  bands."  Pares,  equiva- 
lent to  pares  loco,  or  eodem  ordine.  They  rode  forth  in  detached  troops 
of  thi*ee  each  (observe  here  the  force  of  dis  in  the  verb  disourrere), 
but  kept  all  moving  in  one  line,  or  abreast. — Term,  We  have  adopted 
here  the  explanation  of  Nohden,  who  supposed  the  whole  line  of 
thirty-six  boys  to  be  broken  up  into  small  bands  (i^tori)  of  three 
each,  but  all,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  keeping  the  same  front. 
Heyne  and  others  make  temi  refer  mefely  to  three  bands  of-  twelve 
each. — jigmina.  The  main  troop  of  thirty-six.  Observe  the  iorce  of 
the  plural* 

581.  Rursusque  wcaii,  Ac.  **  And  again,  at  the  word  of  command, 
they  wheeled  about,  and  bore  (against  one  another)  hostile  spears." 
--rVoeaii,    Su^ly  a  dudbus. 

583.  Inde  alios  ineunt  oursus,  &c.  "  Then  they  commence  other 
charges  and  other  retreats,  confronting  one  another  (from  time  to 
time),  after  making  long  circuits,  and  they  involve  alternately  circle 
within  circle,  and  call  up  the  (various)  images  of  a  battle  with  arms," 
2.  e,  exhibit  the  various  aspects  of  a  real  engagement.  In  other 
words,  they  represent  a  mock-fight. — 584.  Most  commentators  make 
spatiis  refer  merely  to  the  intervals  between  every  two  lines,  as  they 
successively  confront  each  other.  The  term,  however,  appears  to  be 
borrowed  rather  from  the  movements  of  the  circus. — 586.  Nune 
spieula  wrtunt  infensi,  "  Now,  with  hostile  bearing,  they  direct  their 
javelins  (against  one  another)."-— 587.  Pariier.  "  Side  by  side,"  i  e, 
again  formed  into  one  line,  as  at  first. 

588w  Ut  gwmdam  CretA,  &c.  "  As,  in  former  days,  the  labyrinth 
in  lofty  Crete  is  said  to  hive  had  a  path  intricately  formed  by  means 
of  walls  interrupting  the  view,  and  (to  have  contained  within  it)  tm 
artifice  perplexing  by  means  dT  a  thousand  (different)  avenues^ 
whereby  the  onoe  going  wroDg»  incapable  of  being  detected  (at  tiiie 
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moment),  and  not  to  be  remedied  (afterward)  by  retracing  one's 
steps,  rendered  of  no  ayail  (all)  the  marks  of  the  way."  Heyne  well 
observes,  that  this  description  of  the  htbyrinth  is  a  land  of  labyrinth 
in  itself. 

AUd.  An  epithet  applied  to  Crete,  from  Ida  and  its  other  moan- 
tains. — Labprinthus.  A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  species  of 
structure,  fiill  of  intricate  passages  and  windings,  so  that,  when  once 
entered,  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  an  individual  to  extricate  him- 
self without  the  assistance  of  a  guide.  One  of  the  most  famous  of 
these  was  that  in  Crete.— 689.  ParietHms,  To  be  pronounced,  in 
scanning,  as  a  word  of  four  syllables :  Par-yetibus. — CoBoii.  Cutting 
off  the  view  entirely,  so  that  one  could  form  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
leogth  or  direction  of  the  path. — Anoipitem  dUum,  Equivalent  to 
iterdoloium. 

590.  Sequendi  put  for  tequendi  riom,  or  simply  proeedendu — 591. 
Fallara.  Observe  the  foree  of  the  subjunctive,  "frustrated,"  or 
"  rendered  of  no  avail,"  <u  it  taid. 

592.  Hand  aliter  Teuorum  noH,  &c.  "  Just  so  the  sons  of  the  Tro- 
jans ride  through  and  cross  each  other's  path."  Literally,  "  impede 
in  their  (onward)  course  one  another's  career." — 593.  Texwntque  fitgaa 
a  prodia  ludo.  *^  And  with  intricate  movements  represent  flights  and 
battles  in  sport."  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  tesmiA  here,  as  in 
line  589.  The  metaphor  is  borrowed  from  the  interlacing  threads  of 
a  web.— 594.  Ddphtnwn  nmUea.  "  Like  dolphins,"  i.  e,  to  the  move- 
ments and  habits  of  dolphins.  SinMlit  takes  the  dative  of  external 
resemblance,  but  the  genitive  of  resemblance  in  nature,  habit,  or  in- 
ternal constitution.  Ddpkinnm,  genitive  plural  of  ddplwn, — 595. 
CarpaMvm  Libyeufnqtte  secant.  Supply  pdagw.  The  Carpathian  Sea 
lay  to  the  north-east  of  Crete,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Carpa- 
thus ;  the  Libyan  Sea,  between  Crete  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  Hence 
the  poet  describes  the  dolphins  as  passing  rapidly  from  the  Carpathian 
into  the  neighbouring  Libyan  S^,  and  agam,  with  equal  rapidity, 
from  the  Libyan  into  the  Carpathian.  Hence  the  peculiar  propriety 
of  the  epithets  Carpatkium  and  lAbyoum;  and  hence,  too,  the  conjunc- 
tion que  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  a  disjunctive,  «e,  as  some  com- 
mentators fancy. — Luduntque  per  undas.  These  words  do  not  appear 
in  some  MSS. 

697.  LongamAlbam.  "Alba  Longa."— 698.  Betvlit.  "Removed." 
.-^99.  Ipge.  Supply  cdebraveral.  So,  again,  with  pubet. — 600.  With 
sttos  supply  puerot, — 601.  Patrium  honorem.  "  This  honoured  institu- 
tion of  our  fathers."— 602.  Trqjaque  nuno  pueri,  &c.  "  And  the  sport 
is  now  called  Troy,  the  boys  (themselves)  are  called  the  Trojan 
band."  Equivalent  to  ludierum  illud  nuno  dicUur  Troja,  pueri  id  lu- 
dentet  dieunUtr  Trqjanum  agmen.  The  verb  with  which  pueri  agrees 
is  therefore  understood.  Thiel,  following  the  punctuation  of  Jahn, 
who  merely  places  a  final  stop  at  the  end  of  the  lino,  with  no  inter- 
mediate commas,  translates :  "  And  this  Trojan  band  of  the  boy  (As- 
canius)  is  'still  called  Troy." 

603.  H&e  eddrcUa  tenus,  &c.  "Thus  far  were  the  games  celebrated 
in  honour  of  his  deified  father."  By  tmesis,  for  kao  tenut  odebrata^ 
&c. — 604.  Fortunafidem  mutata  novamt.  "Fortune,  having  become 
changed,  altered  her  faith."  Fortune  is  personified  as  a  friend  on 
whom  iEneas  had  relied  for  favour  and  protection.  She  now  changes 
sides,  alters  her  faith,  and  proves  treacherous. — The  historical  ground 
fov  the  narrative  which  follows,  respecting  the  bnmisg  of  some  of  the 
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Troj&n  ships,  may  be  seen  in  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (i.  52). 
Compare  Heyne's  sixth  Excursus  to  the  present  book. 

605.  Dum  vanis  referunty  &c.  *^  While  they  are  celebrating  the 
solemn  rites  at  the  tomb. (of  Anchises)  with  various  sports/'  Literally, 
"while  they  are  rendering,"  t.  e.  to  the  shade  of  Anchises. — 607- 
Ventosque  agpirat  eunti.  '*  And  breathes  (favouring)  winds  upon  her 
as  she  goes,"  i.  e.  to  waft  her  on  her  way. — 608.  MuUa  movetu, 
'^  Meditating  many  schemes  in  mind." 

609.  Ilia virgo,    <*She,  the  maiden."    The  pronoun  iUe 

is  often,  like  the  Homeric  S  and  avros,  so  placed  in  the  early  part  of 
a  sentence  as  to  indicate  obscurely  the  subject,  which  is  itself  brought 
in  after  an  interval  of  some  words.  Wagner,  Qucest,  V'vrg,  xxi.  7. — 
Per  miUe  oohribus  areum,  "Along  her  bow  of  a  thousand  hues." 
The  bow  is  here  her  pathway  from  heaven  to  earth. — 613.  Secretce. 
According  to  ancient  custom,  women  were  not  allowed  to  be  spec- 
tators at  the  games.  Hence  teoretcBy  literally,  *'  separated  (from  the 
men),"  teeretas  a  mris. — AcUl,  From  dicr^  (ifiolic  aKva),  derived  from 
ayw,  "  to  break,"  and  denoting  the  place  where  the  billows  break. 
**  The  beach." 

615.  AtpeOabant,  ''  Were  gazing  earnestly  upon."  Observe  the 
force  of  the  frequentative. — Um !  tot  Toda  feuuy  &c.  *•  Ah  !  (to 
think)  that  so  many  shoals,  so  much  of  ocean  remains  for  us  wearied, 
was  the  one  common  cry  of  all." — 617.  Urbem,  "A  fixed  abode." 
Equivalent  to  sedem  certam. — Pdagi  laborem,    "  The  hardships  of  the 


619.  ^  facUmque  dece,  &c.  "And  lays  aside  both  the  look  and 
the  attire  of  a  goddess."  VesUm  refers  here  to  the  flowing  robes  of 
a  being  of  the  other  world,  which,  in  the  case  of  Iris,  were  of  rain- 
bow hue.  Ck>mpare  what  is  said  of  Venus  (i.  404):  "pedes  vestis  de- 
fliixU  ad  tfiMW." — 620.  Itmomi  ccmjux,  &c.  "The  aged  wife  of  the 
Thracian  Doryclus."  Heinsius,  on  the  authority  of  some  good  MSS., 
reads  Tmcmi,  as  indicating  a  native  of  Epirus,  Tmarus  or  Tomarua 
being  a  mountain  of  Epirus,  at  the  foot  of  whieh  stood  Dodona.  As, 
however,  BeroS  is  afterward  called  " Bhoetekt"  i.  e.  Trojanay  Ouwens 
and  Ruhnken  give  the  preference  to  Ismarii,  the  reading  of  Servius 
and  the  common  text. — 621.  Cui  gemis,  et  quondam^  &c,  "  Who  once 
had  rank  (from  family),  and  reputation,  and  offspring."  Observe  the 
elegant  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  fuisient,  assigning,  as  it  were,  the 
reason  why  Iris  had  assumed  the  form  of  this  female ;  so  that  we 
may,  in  fact,  render  the  clause,  "  60001110  she  once  had  rank,  &c. 

623.  Qucu  non  mantu,  &c.  "  In  that  no  Grecian  hand  dragged  you 
to  death  in  war,"  &c.  Observe,  again,  the  force  of  the  subjunctive  in 
traxerUf  assigning  the  reason  for  their  being  deserving  of  pity.— 626. 
Jam  vertUur,  "  Is  now  passing  away." — 627.  Cwnfretat  own  terras^ 
&c,  "  Since  we  are  borne  along,  having  traversed  seas,  having  tra- 
versed evfery  land,  having  passed  so  many  inhospitable  rocks,  and 
beneath  so  many  stars." — 8axa,  The  lonely  and  barren  rocks  of 
ocean. — 628.  Sidera,  So  Wagner.  The  different  constellations  by 
which  their  long  wanderings  over  the  deep  were  affected,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Some  commentators  make  it  signify  "  tempests  ;" 
others,  "  regions  "  in  different  latitudes.  Both  of  these  appear  un- 
satisfactory.—629.  Fugnntem,    "  Ever  fleeing  from  us." 

631.  Qttis  prckibety  &c.  **  Who  prevents  our  erecting  walls  !*' 
Jacere  munw,  equivalent  to  ponere  or  exstruere  muroSf  the  leading  idea 
being  borrowed  from  the  well-known  y\\Ttae,jaeerefundanienta, — We 
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liare  given  ^ts,  with  Wagner,  instead  of  fuid,  with  Heyne.  The 
ffirmer  accords  better  with  what  immediately  precedes:  "Hie 
Er^fiuu  fratemi^*  &c.,  and  is  the  same  as  sayings  "nemo  igilur 
pruhilMbit.'* 

633.  Tnj<B.  "  Those  of  Troy."— 634.  Heetomm  U  equivalent  to 
Trojanot,  as  indicating  rivers  to  which  a  Trojan  colony  shall  give 
names  derived  from  their  native  land. 

638.  Jam  tempu*  agit  res,  "  The  ocossion  now  impels  the  deed," 
t.  e.  the  present  opportunity  is  so  favourable  a  one  as  of  itftelf  to 
prompt  the  design.  Heyne  and  others  read  agi  r€$,  which  they  ex- 
plain by  agenda  ret;  but  the  common  reading  appears  more  forcible 
and  natural. 

639.  Neo  tarUit  mora  prodigii*.  "  Nor  let  there  be  any  dehty  unto 
portents  so  manifest  as  these/'  i.  e.  which  point  out  so  plainly  what 
we  are  to  do.  She  refers  to  the  things  seen  by  her  in  the  dream. 
With  mora  supply  nt, — En  quatuor  arof  Neptuno.  A  sacrifice  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  offered  to  Neptune  before  the  games  oommenoed, 
probably  to  obtain  a  favourable  vo3'age,  and  the  brands  were  «tUI 
burning  on  the  altars.  But  why  four  altars!  Servius  gives  two 
answers  to  this  question,  neither  of  which  is  very  satisfactory  : 
either,  namely,  the  oonmianders  of  the  four  ships  erected  each  one 
before  entering  on  the  race;  or  else  Cloanthua  reared  all  four,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  vow  (line  233,  9eqq.),^640*  Anwuim^.  ^And 
courage  for  the  attempt." 

642.  Procul  eonniaa  cortuoat.  "  Having  exerted  all  her  strength, 
she  brandbhes  and  hurls  it  from  afar."  Contaeat  conveys  with  it  the 
idea  of  a  gleaming  brand,  kindled  into  a  bright  blaze  by  being  n^dly 
whirled  around  before  it  is  thrown.  CbriMOO,  though  usually  neuter, 
is  here  employed  in  an  active  sense. 

646.  Non  Berot  «o6u.  "  This  is  not  Beroe  that  you  have  here." — 
EhoBteui,  Equivalent  to  Trojana,  from  Rhosteum,  a  promontory  of 
Troas,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont. — 647*  Dimni  ngna  deearU, 
"  The  marks  of  divine  beauty."  Ikoor  denotes  in  fact  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  outward  grace  and  becomingnessof  divinity,  and  embraces 
the  c^denies  oouliy  the  spirUui,  the  vuUutf  &c. — 648.  ArdefUesque  oeulos. 
Trapp  conveys  the  meaning  of  this  very  happily  :  "  the  lightning  of 
her  eyes." — Q^i  ipiritut  iUu  *'What  heavenly  dignity  is  here." 
Some,  with  less  propriety,  refer  tpiriiua  to  the  ambrosml  perfume  thai 
marked  the  presence  of  a  divinity. 

650.  Dudum,  "  Not  long  since."— 652.  Neo  inferret.  "  And  could 
not  pay."  Inferre  here  properly  conveys  the  idea  of  burning  offerings 
or  tokens  of  honour  at  one's  tomb. 

654.  Oeulu  malignU.  <<With  lowering  looks."— 656.  PnBKnlw 
ierrcB.  Sicily. — Voeantia  regna.  Italy. — 658,  Ingentemque  fitgd  aeeuit^ 
Slc.  t.  e,  formed  a  mighty  bow  as  she  cleaved  the  air  in  her  flight. 
The  bow  was  her  pathway  in  descending  from  the  skies,  and  she  now 
returns  on  the  same.  Secuit  aroum,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  aecando 
ocra  fecit  areum^  or,  incemt  per  arcum, 

659.  MofUtrit.  "  At  the  mighty  prodigy."  Observe  the  force  of 
the  plural. — 660.  Fooi*  penetralibus,  "  From  the  inmost  hearths  (of 
the  adjacent  dwellings)."  So  Heyne.  The  fire  on  the  altar  was  not 
sufficient  for  their  purposes. — 661.  Spoiiant  aras,  "  Rifle  the  altars^" 
r.  e,  tnke  what  brands  were  thereon,  as  also  the  garlands  and  boughs 
w^tfa  which  they  were  adorned.— 662.  Furit  immiuis^  &c  "  The  fire 
rages  with  loosened  reins,"  i.  e,  with  violence.   A  metaphor  borrowed 
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from  the  fierce  rapidity  of  coursers,  when  no  longer  checked  hy  the 
rein. — Vufcaniu.  Put  for  iffnis,  by  metonymy.~663.  Pictas  abieU 
puppet,  ''  The  painted  sterns  of  fir."  Abide  to  be  pronounced,  in 
scanning,  as  ah-yete, 

664.  Cuneoique  thecUri,  i,  e,  the  seats  of  tlie  verdant  enclosure 
where  the  games  were  witnessed.  The  poet  applies  a  term  here 
(cunaot)  which  properly  suited,  rather,  a  building  erected  for  exhibi- 
tions. The  seats  were  so  divided,  by  passages  diverging  upward 
from  a  common  centre,  as  to  form  compartments  resembling  wedges, 
or  cones  with  the  top  cut  off. — 665.  Incensas  naves,  ''  The  tidings 
that  the  ships  have  been  set  on  fire." — Ipsi.  The  assemblage  at  the 
games. — 666.  Respiciunt.  "See  behind  them  (in  the  distance)." 
Equivalent  to  a  tergo  conipkiunt, 

666.  Sic,  "  Accoutred  as  he  was."— 669.  Castra,  Referriug  to  tlie 
naval  encampment,  or  tlie  place  where  the  ships  were  drawn  up. — 
670.  I9te,  "  Is  this  of  yours  I"  Obsei've  the  force  of  itte,  as  the 
pronoun  of  the  second  person. — 671.  MisercB  cives.  ^  My  wretched 
countrywomen." — 672.  Vegtras  spes  uritis.  With  your  ships  you  con- 
sume all  your  hopes,  for  without  them  you  cannot  reach  Italy. 

673.  Inanem.  As  now  for  the  moment  ceasing  to  be  a  covering  for 
his  head.— 674.  Qu^  ludo  indvtu*.    "  Wearing  which  in  sport." 

676.  Divena  litora.  For  diversas  litoris  partes,  —  677*  Sioubi, 
**  Wherever  there  are  any."    Literally,  **if  there  be  such  anywhere." 

678.  Pigei  incepti,  &c.  "  They  loathe  the  deed  (but  a  moment  be- 
fore) begun,  as  well  as  the  light  of  day." — 679.  Exeussaque  pectore, 
&e.  Juno,  the  cause  of  their  fury,  was  dislodged  from  their  breasts  ; 
in  allusion  to  the  prophesying  priestesses,  who  recovered  themselves 
when  they  had  dislodged  the  spirit  by  which  they  had  been  possessed. 

681.  Udo  sttb  robore,  Ac,  "  The  oakum  keeps  burning  beneath  the 
wetted  timber,  vomiting  forth  the  slow-rolling  smoke  ;  while  the  lin- 
gering fire  preys  upon  3ie  ships,  and  the  destroying  element  descends 
throughout  the  whole  frame  of  the  vessel." — Udo.  Wetted  by  the 
hands  of  those  who  strive  to  conquer  the  fire. —  Virit.  A  beautiful 
expression,  for  ignem  oZt^.— 683.  ^st.    From  grfo,  **  to  consume,"  &c. 

685.  Humeris  abscindere  vestem.  A  sign  of  extreme  distress  common 
to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  most  of  the  Oriental  nations. — 687*  Si 
nondum  exosus,  8lc,  ^  If  thou  dost  not  yet  hate  the  Trojans  to  a 
man."  Literally,  '*  if  thou  art  not  yet  one  hating  the  Trojans  to  a 
man."  Supply  es  with  exosus,  which  last,  though  passive  in  form,  is 
here  active  in  meaning.  So  solitus  sum,  from  soleo, — 688.  Pietas  anti, 
qua,    "  Thy  former  compassion." 

691.  Quod  superest,  ^  What  now  alone  remains,"  i.  e,  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  misfortune.  Compare  xii.  643,  **  Id  rebus  defuit  tintiin." 
— 694.  Sine  more,  "  Violently."  Literally,  "  in  an  unusual  manner." 
— ^b,  Arduaterrarum,  "  The  mountains."  Supply  Zoea.— 697-  iS^- 
per.  **  From  above."  Put  for  desuper, — Madeseunt,  **  Begin  to  be 
'soaked  through."  SSmttuto,  in  scannings  is  to  be  pronounced  sBm*usta, 
dropping  the  i,  or  else  sem-yusta.—(i9S.  Vapor,    Put  again  for  ignis, 

702.  Versans.  "  Peliberating  within  himself."— 703.  Oblitus  fato- 
rum,  "  Forgetful  of  the  fates,"  i.  e,  of  the  realms  promised  to  liira  by 
the  fates  in  Italy.  Meierotto  doubts  whether,  on  this  occasion,  iBneas 
does  not  also  forget  himself.  Such  lamentations  and  despair  would 
better  suit  a  female.  The  excuse  is,  that  he  may  have  perceived 
that  the  women's  fury  was  divinely  inspired,  and  may  have  suspected 
that  their  husbands  partook  of  the  same  sentiments. — Italasne  eapes^ 
X  2 
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Mvf  <mu,  '^  Or  whether  he  should  attempt  to  reach  the  Italian 
shores." 

704.  Turn  unior  Nauies,  We  leam  from  Diunysius  of  Halicamas- 
SOS  (vi.  69),  and  also  from  Servius,  that  there  was  a  Nautian  family 
among  the  Romans  which  derived  its  origin  from  Nautes,  or  Nautias, 
a  priest  of  Minerva.  This  Nantes,  the  same,  probably,  with  the  one 
mentioned  in  the  text,  had  saved,  it  was  said,  the  Palladium  from  the 
Hack  of  Troy,  and  was,  therefore,  intrusted  with  the  care  of  it  by 
./Eneas.  The  Nautian  family  still  enjoyed  this  privilege  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus. 

Unum.  '*  In  an  especial  degree."  Equivalent  to  prcgcipue.  Com- 
pare note  on  ii.  426. — 705.  muU6,  arte.  '*For  his  great  skill  (in 
prophecy)." — 7^6.  Hcee  responsa  dabcU,  &c.  ''Gave  forth  these  re- 
sponses, (declaring)  as  well  what  the  mighty  wrath  of  the  gods  por- 
tended, as  what  the  settled  order  of  the  fates  required."  The  wrath 
of  the  gods  was  seen  in  the  burning  of  the  ships  ;  the  settled  order  of 
the  fates  required,  in  common  with  this  wrath,  that  all  the  Trojans 
should  not  reach  Italy,  but  that  some  should  be  left  behind  in  the 
island  of  Sicily. — 708.  /«^.  This  serves  to  continue  the  sentence, 
which  had  been  partially  mterrupted  at  vd  quce,  &c. 

710.  Quidquid  erU,  &c.  <<  Whatever  shall  befall  us."  Compare 
Horace  (Od.  xxiv.  1,  19)  :  *' I^viua  fit  patientiay  quidquid  eorrigere  at 
nef<u." — 711*  DiviruB  Btirpis,  Acestes  was  of  **  divine  origin/'  since 
he  was  the  son  of  the  river-god  Crimisus ;  and  he  was  also  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Dardanus,  who  derived  his  origin  from  Jupiter. 

713.  Amissis  tuperant  qui  navUnu.  ''Those  who  are  now  super- 
fluous from  the  loss  of  the  ships,"  «.  e.  the  crews  of  the  four  ships 
that  were  burned. — Et  mtot  pertcBtum,  "  And  those  who  are  tired 
of."  Supply  ««.— 718.  UHnim  appdlalmnt,  &c,  "  They  shall  call  the 
city  Acesta  by  a  permitted  name,"  i.  e.  giving  it  that  name  with  the 
permission  of  Acestes.  This  is  the  city  known  in  after  days  under 
the  name  of  iEgesta  or  Segesta. 

721.  Bigis  tSboecta,  "Borne  slowly  onward  in  her  two-horse 
chariot." — 722.  Facies.  The  mere  apparition,  or  cI^cdXov,  of  An- 
chises  ;  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  hero  was  in  the  Elysian  fields. 

725.  lliacis  exercite  fatis,  i.  e,  who,  in  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and 
thy  subsequent  wanderings,  hast  been  severely  tried  by  the  will  of 
heaven. — 728.  Qucb  nunc  pvMerrvma,  "  Which  now,  most  excellent 
of  their  kind." 

735.  Colo.  "  I  dwell  amid."  Last  vowel  preserved  from  elision 
by  the  csesural  pause.  This  descent  of  MnevA  to  the  lower  world 
has  been  already  predicted  by  Helenus  (iii.  441). — Ccuta  SibyUokj  i.  e. 
a  virgin  prophetess. — 736.  Niffrarum  pecudum.  Victims  of  a  black 
colour  were  accustomed  to  be  offered  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world. 

738.  Torquet  medioB  Nox  humida,  &c.  Night,  having  ascended  to 
the  meridian  in  her  chariot,  is  now  beginning  to  move  along  her 
downward  course.  Compare  note  on  ii.  9.-739.  Et  me  tOBVuiy  &c. 
According  to  the  popular  belief  that  ghosts  disappear  at  early  dawn. 
— Scevm.  Because  he  compels  the  shades  to  return  to  the  gloom,  of 
the  lower  world. 

744.  By  the  penetralia  Vettoi  are  here  meant  the  Penates  in  the 
shrine  of  Vesta. — 745.  Parre,  See  note  on  ii.  133. — AoerrL  In 
making  Mne»B  bum  incense,  Virgil  follows  the  custom  of  his  own 
time  rather  than  historic  verity.  Incense,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
unknown  in  heroic  times. 
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746.  AreeaiL  The  common  text  has  cKcenU,  but  aeeeno  is  a  corrupt 
form  which  came  into  use  during  the  decline  of  Latinity. — 749.  Chn- 
sUUs.  He  straightway  puts  his  pUns  in  operation. — 7^0.  Traiuoribuni. 
**  They  enrol."  This  was  the  term  properly  applicable  to  such  an 
occasion.  Servius  remarks ;  *^  tranaeripti  in  colonias  dedueebatUur." — 
Poptdumque  toUntem  deponunt,  ^And  set  apart  the  people  that 
wished  it." 

755.  Urhem  dmgnat  aratro.  Referring  to  another  custom  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans,  who,  when  they  were  about  to  build  a  city,  first 
marked  out  the  limits  of  it,  by  drawing  a  furrow  with  a  plough,  which 
they  held  obliquely,  so  as  to  make  all  the  clods  &11  inward,  and  lifted 
up  the  plftugh  over  those  spaces  where  they  intended  to  have  tlie 
gates,  which  thence  were  called  portasy  as  is  said,  from  jwrto,  ''  to 
lift,"  or  **  carry."    The  furrow  marked  out  the  circuit  of  tne  walls. 

756.  Hoe  Iliunif  et  haee  looci,  &c.  ''  He  orders  tliis  spot  to  be  an 
Ilium,"  &c.  Ilium  refers  to  the  new  city,  which  is  to  be  regarded  by 
its  inhabitants  as  a  second  Ilium  ;  while  Troja  designates  the  adjacent 
territory,  which  is  to  be  for  them  a  new  Tfvfanus  offer, — 767-  &y»o, 
i.  e.  in  this  accession  to  his  realms. — 758.  Indieitque  forum,  &c. 
'^  And  appoints  a  forum,"  &c.  Forum  does  not  here  denote  a  place, 
but  rather  regulations  for  holding  public  assemblies,  courts  of  law, 
&c.,  which  were  accustomed  to  be  convened  in  the  forum  or  agora. — 
Patribus.  Referring  to  the  senators  of  the  new  city,  so  called  from 
their  age. 

759.  Vicina  ariri8,  A  poetic  hyperbole,  to  denote  a  lofty  structore. 
The  mountain  in  Sicily  next  in  height  to  ^tna  was  Eryx,  whence 
Venus  obtained  the  appellation  of  Erjfcina  from  her  temple  on  its 
summit. — 760.  Idalke,  Venus  was  called  the  Idalian  goddess,  from 
Idalium,  in  Cyprus.  Ck>n8ult  noto  on  L  660,  k4^* — 761.  Lalte  ta^er, 
t.  e.  held  sacred  by  all  the  surrounding  communities. 

762.  Dies  novem.  The  Anchisfium,  or  chapel  sacred  to  the  manes 
of  Anchises,  and  which  was  erected  near  his  tomb  (as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  word  "  tacerdoi  cddUur"  &c.),  was  consecrated  by  a  solemn 
nine  days'  feast.  The  Jnfenas  of  Anchises,  and  a  nine  days'  feast 
connected  with  them,  were  afterward  introduced  as  an  annual  solem- 
nity into  the  cities  of  Latium,  as  appears  from  Ovid  (FaA,  ii.  543, 
•f^.)— 763.  iSSfrawrunf.  '*  Made  calm."  Levelled  every  angry  billow, 
and  made  the  surface  of  the  waters  resemble  one  vast  plain. — 764. 
Crd)er  ofptnuw.  **  Breathing  more  and  more  freshly,"  i.  e.  freshening 
more  and  more.  Heyne  :  *'  Creber,  primtlixA  vt,  inomc^iu,"  also  iii. 
530,  «  Orebresount  optatw  aurce," 

767.  The  pronouns  ipsce  and  ipti  are  here  equivalent  to  ecsdem  and 
iidem,  (Compare  Wagner,  Qtunt,  Virg,  xviii.  2,  o.) — ^768.  Et  no% 
toUrabUe  nomen,  i.  e.  and  who  could  not  even  hear  its  name  with 
patience.  A  far  more  natural  reading  than  numeny  which  Wagner 
and  others  adopt,  and  which  they  make  equivalent  to  tioUfiibiam* 

771  •  Conaanguineo  AoetUg,  ^  No  relationship  can  be  traced  between 
ifineas  and  Acestes,  and  therefore  eotuanguijieui  here  is  merely  the 
same  as  "  countryman,"  *'  of  the  same  nation." — 772.  Erjfd,  He  sacri- 
fices to  Eryx  as  to  a  deified  hero,— TempesUUibus.  Compare  iii.  120. 
— 773.  Bolmque  ex  ordinefunem,  "  And  next  in  order  the  cable  to  be 
loosened  from  the  shore."  Funity  the  cable  or  stem-fast,  by  which 
the  vessels  were  secured  after  having  been  drawn  up  on  the  diore. — 
Ex  ordine.    Equivalent  to  the  Greek  KaOi^iiQ, 

774.  ToHtCB/oUit  ciitce.    **  With  leaves  of  the  plucked  olive,"  i,  e. 
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with  leaves  plueked  from  the  olive,  and  fonned  into  a  chaplet  See 
note  on  line  566. 

776-  Stam  proetd  in  prorA.  Ceremonies  of  this  kind  were  usoally 
performed  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  where  the  images  of  the  tutelary 
deities  were  placed.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  prow  ia 
selected,  since  they  were  leaving  the  harbour.~777*  A  JffippL 
«  Astern." 

780.  E^ndU  peOore  quatut.  Borrowed  from  Ennias. — 783.  Quoin, 
&e.  **  For  her."  The  position  of  quam,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  its 
antecedent  /uaoiiw,  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  prose  Latinity, 
though  here  it  would  seem  to  impart  a  kind  of  epic  dignity  to  the 
style.  Equivalent  to  nam  iUam. — PietoM,  The  devout  bearing  of 
^ueas  towards  Juno  herself. — 784.  JovU  imperiOtfatitve.  She  still 
persisted  in  her  opposition  to  JElneas,  even  in  spite  of  the  power 
of  Jove,  and  the  decrees  of  heaven,  that  had  fixed  his  settlement  in 
Italy. 

786.  MediA  de  gente  Pkrygwm.  The  same  as  iii«i«4  m  Troada,—' 
Exedtue,  Literally,  **  to  have  eaten  out,*'  *<to  have  consumed."  From 
ejcido. — 786.  Traxe,  For  IrcuiMS,  by  a  species  of  syncope. — 787*  Tie- 
liquiat.  The  surviving  followers  of  ^neas. — Trojee  dnera,  &c.  She 
continues  to  pursue  the  last  sad  renmant  of  Troy,  though  this  Ib  now 
so  feeble  and  comparatively  lifeless  as  to  be  deserving  almost  of 
being  called  the  mere  ashes  and  bones  of  that  devoted  city. 

788.  Seiat  iUeu  **  She  may  know,"  «.  e.  she  must  needs  have  some 
powerful  motive  for  acting  in  this  way  ;  what  that  motive  is,  how- 
ever, she  best  knows  ;  I  do  not.  Venus  here  artfully  dissembles  her 
knowledge  of  the  true  cause,  in  order  to  excite  the  commiseration  of 
Neptune.— 789.  Ipte  ntiki  nuper,  &c.  Construe :  Tu  ipte  (es)  tetUa 
miki,  qu€au  moUm  nuper  iubUo  excierU  in  lAbycu  undii. — 790.  Molem. 
Equivalent  to  tempeatatem. — ^791.  Nequiequam,  She  did  not  accomplish 
her  purpose  ;  the  storm  having  been  Allayed  by  Neptune. — ^92,  In 
regnit  tuts.    Compare  line  138. 

793.  Etiam  aetit,  ^  Having  been  also  driven  on  by  her." — 704. 
Clam  amiuA,  **  Their  fleet  having  been  lost  (in  part)."— 796.  QiKNi 
mtpered,  oroy  &o.  **  As  the  only  thing  that  remains,  I  do  beg  that  it 
may  be  allowed  them  to  sail  over  thy  waves  in  sa^'ety."  The  only 
thing  that  now  remains  for  Venus  is  to  entreat  the  aid  of  Neptune. 
706.  Tibi  per  undas.    A  GrseclBm,  for  tuas  per  undcu:  <roi  Kard 

KVfJMTa, 

790.  Turn  Salnmiuti  &c  The  peculiar  cadence  of  this  line  makes 
it  sound  like  one  borrowed  from  Ennius. — 800.  Fm  cmme  ett,  &c. 
^It  is  altogether  right."  A  Greecism  for  omnino.— 801.  Unde,  &c. 
Venus  was  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea. — Stepe 
ikrorety  &c.    Compare  i.  126  ;  iii.  192 ;  v.  10. 

805.  XcuUhMin  SimoHntaque  tetior.  These  were  two  rivers  that  ran 
near  'i'roy,  and  were  witnesses,  of  course,  to  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. Virgil  has  here  in  view  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  books 
of  the  Iliad.  It  is  here  stated,  that  iEneas,  having  engaged  in  con- 
flict with  Achilles,  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  inter- 
position of  Neptune.  The  Grecian  hero  thereupon  turned  his  wrath 
against  the  main  body  of  the  Trojans,  made  a  dreadful  slaughter 
of  them,  and  choked  up  the  stream  of  the  Xanthus  with  their  dead 
bodies.  This  led  to  the  well-known  contest  between  himself  and  the 
river-god. 

806.  Jmpingeret,  i,  e.  drove  them  back  in  oonfusion  against  tbnr 
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own  city  waU8.^8M.  GenurtiOqite  repUti  amnet.  *'And  when  the 
choked  rirers  groaned  (with  the  dead),"  «.  e.  were  filled  to  groaning 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  Trojans.  A  metaphor  borrowed 
from  the  idea  of  a  building  so  full  as  to  groan  beneath  the  pressure. 
8O7.  Amnes,  The  Xanthus  and  Simois,  but  more  especially  the 
former.  The  Simo'is  was  a  tributary  of  the  Xanthus,  and  Homer 
makes  the  latter  call  upon  it  for  the  aid  of  its  waters  against 
Achilles. 

809.  Nee  dit,  &c.  ^With  neither  gods  nor  his  own  strength 
equal/*  i.  «.  equal  to  those  of  his  opponent. — 811.  Perjurce.  Nep- 
tune was  offended  at  the  Trojans  on  account  of  the  perjury  of 
Laomedon,  for  whom  he  had,  in  conjunction  wittf  Apollo,  built  the 
walls  of  Troy. 

812.  Mem  Modern,  '^The  same  disposition/'  t.  e.  the  same  friendly 
feeling  towards  J&aetA, — 813.  Portut  Avemi,  Cumfe. — 814.  Unut, 
Palinurus. — 815.  Uttum  caput.  ''One  life."  As  regards  Palinurus, 
eompare  line  833,  teqq. 

81 7.  Auro,  **  To  his  golden  car."  Auro  tor  eurrui  aureo,  is  very 
doubtful  Latinity.  Wagner  suggests  JunaU  equoe,  aurA  genUos. — 818. 
ManHbutque  omnes,  &c.,  %.  e.  slackens  all  the  reins  in  his  hands. — 819. 
Ccsmleo  eurru,  ^  In  his  azure  oar."  The  car  is  of  the  same  colour 
with  the  sea. 

822.  Turn  tarue  eomttum  faeiet.  ''Then  (appear)  the  various  shapes 
of  his  retinue,"  i.  e,  his  retinue  under  various  shapes.  The  text  is 
purposely  abrupt,  and  a  verb  must  be  supplied  by  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Bothe,  offended  at  this  abruptness,  suggests  comitant  for 
eomitum;  but  eomito,  though  occurring  in  Ovid  and  other  poets,  is  not 
employed  by  Virgil,  who  always  uses  oomUor. 

823.  Senior  (Mamd  cftonw.  The  term  wntor  here  means  merely 
"  existing  from  old,"  and  not  as  exhibiting  any  of  the  concomitants 
of  actual  age.  The  train  of  Glaucus,  and  "the  whole  band  of  Phor- 
cus,"  consisted  of  inferior  deities  of  the  6ea,  as  well  as  of  marine 
inhabitants  of  various  kinds,  such  as  phocse,  &c. — Inousque  PcdcBmon. 
**  And  Palaemon,  son  of  Ino."  Paltemon  was  the  same  with  Purtunus 
or  Melioerta. — 825.  Melite,  he.  Several  of  the  Nereids  are  here 
mentioned. — 826.  NeaoBCy  SpioqiUf  &c.  A  line  either  borrowed  from 
G^org,  iv.  338,  or  introduced  there  from  this  place.  The  names  are 
all  of  Greek  formation  :  Hiiffairi,  'Sireiw  re,  OaXtid  re,  KvfAodoKii  re, 
{II,  xviii.  41,  ieq,) 

827.  8iupemam  mentem.  His  mind  had  been  a  prey  to  anxiety  on 
account  of  the  burning  of  the  ships. — 829.  AttoUi  malot.  The  masts 
were  usually  taken  down  when  the  vessel  arrived  in  port,  and  raised 
again  when  about  to  depart. — Intendi  brachia  velis,  "  The  yard-arms 
to  be  stretched  with  sails,"  i.  e.  the  sails  to  be  hoisted  by  means 
of  the  yards,  along  which  they  were  stretched.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  regard  this  as  an  hypallage  for  tela  intendi  bradiiis, 

830.  Una  omnea  fecere  pedem,  "  They  all  tacked  together."  The 
pedet  were  the  ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower  comers  of  a  square 
sail.  They  ran  from  the  ends  of  the  sail  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
towards  the  stem,  where  they  were  fastened  with  rings,  attached  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  bulwarks.  When  the  wind  was  directly  astern, 
the  vessel  was  said  "eurrere  utroque  pede;"  but  when  she  had  to 
keep  tacking,  she  was  said  *'eurrere  uno pede"  or  ^facere  pedem,* 
the  term  jM»,  in  the  singular,  being  then  applied  to  that  one  of  the 
two  ropes  which  la  drawn  in  when  the  vessel  tacks.—- Poritsroiie 
X4 
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nnittro8,  See,  **  And  at  one  and  the  same  time  they  let  go  the  sheets 
on  the  left,  now  (again)  on  the  right/'  As  the  vessel  tacked,  the  sail, 
of  course,  must  fill,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other, 
and  while  one  sheet  would  be  kept  tight,  the  other  would  be  loosened 
so  as  to  allow  the  sail  to  swing  around. 

831.  Una  ardua  torquent,  &c.  <<  Together  they  turn  and  turn  back 
the  lofty  end  of  the  sail-yards."  The  ends  of  the  square-sail  yards 
were  cidled  comua,  probably  because  horns  were  anciently  attached 
to  them.  These  turn  as  the  sail  fills  on  different  sides.— 832.  Sua 
fiamina.    **  Favouring  gales."— 833.  Ageb<U,    **  Led  on." 

835.  Mediam  ccdi  metam.  *'  The  zenith  of  the  sky."  Equivalent 
to  medium  eodunn  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  race-course. — 
839.  Atra  dimornlb,  **  Divided  the  dark  air,"  t.  e,  cleaved  it  with  his 
pinions.  For  atra  seoabat, — 840.  Tristia  tomnia.  For  trista  tomnoB. 
— 842.  Phorbanti.  A  Trojan,  ni^ned  Phorbas,  appears  in  Iliad 
xiv.  490. 

843.  /jpaa.  ^  Of  themselves."— 844.  ^quakB  aura.  ^A  steady 
breeze,"  «.  e,  filling  the  sails  equally  on  each  side. — 845.  Pone,  **  Re- 
clme." — Furore.  **  Steal  away."  Equivalent  to,  but  more  elegant 
than,  tubtrahe.—846.  Tua  munera  inibo,  **  Will  perform  thy  duties." 

847.  Vix  attoUens  lumina.  Showing  already  the  influence  of  the 
god  of  Sleep. — 848.  Mene  tatie  vladdi  vuiUum,  &c.,  i.  e.  dost  thou  bid 
me  place  reliance  on  the  deceitful  aspect  of  the  now  peaceful  sea ! — 
—850.  Credam  quid  enim.  <<Why,  mdeed,  shall  I  intrust !"— 852. 
Qavumque  ajfixus,  &c.  ^  And  fixed  and  clinging  to  it,  he  nowhere  let 
go  of  the  tiller."— 853.  Sub  attra,  '*  Directed  towards  the  stars." 

854.  Lethaso  rore  fnadentem,  ^  Dripping  with  Lethean  dew",  i.  e» 
with  the  waters  of  the  river  of  forgetfulness,  in  the  lower  world. — 
855.  Vique  toporatum  Stygid.  ^  And  rendered  soporific  with  Stygian 
strength,"  i,  e,  producing  a  deep  sleep  like  the  sleep  of  death,  of 
which,  in  the  present  case,  it  was  the  precursor.— 856.  Cunctantique 
natantia  lumina  solvit.  '*  And  dissolves  his  swimmmg  eyes  unto  him 
struggUng  against  it." — Natantia.  Having  those  confused  images 
swimming  before  them  that  usher  in  slumber. — 857>  Vix  primot 
inopina,  &c.  ^  Unexpected  repose  had  scarcely  begun  to  relax  his 
limbs,  when  (the  god  of  Sleep),  leaning  upon  him,"  &c.,  i.  e.  throwing 
his  weight  upon  him.  Vixprimos  to  be  rendered  as  inx  primum, — 
Parte.    This  enabled  him  to  float  three  days.     Compare  vi.  350. 

862.  Curril  iter  tutum.  **  (Meanwhile),  the  fleet  not  the  less  (on 
that  account)  runs  along  a  safe  route  over  the  surface  of  the  sea." — 
864  The  rocks  of  the  Sirens,  sometimes  called  the  islands  of  the 
Sirens  (Imulce  Sirenum,  vijaoi  2ccpi}vovffat),  were  three  in  number, 
and  lay  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  on  the  south  side  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Surrentum.— 865.  Dijicilei  quondam.  Referring  to  Odyssey, 
xii.  39,  eeqq. — Otsibut.  Bones  of  mariners,  deceived  by  the  songs  of 
the  Sirens.- 866.  Tum  rauea  attiduo.  They  re-echoed  formerly  with 
the  songs  of  the  Sirens ;  now  {tum),  however,  with  the  dashing  of 
the  waves. 

867.  Pater.  JEueaB.—'Fluitantem.  **  Rocking  to  and  fro."  Sup- 
ply navem,  or,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  earn,  as  referring  to  ratem 
immediately  after.— 871.  Nudus.  <*Unburied."  The  fate  of  Pali- 
nurus  is  related  in  the  6th  book,  line  337,  9eqq. 

^  There  is  a  difficulty  in  this  place,"  observes  Symmons,  com- 
menting on  line  868,  "  which,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  has  not  been 
noticed  by  any  of  the  commentators.    The  gubemaoulum  of  the  ship 
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had  Men  with  Palinunis  into  the  sea.  By  what  means,  then,  oouM 
her  course,  immediately  on  the  discovery  of  the  accident,  be  governed 
by  iEneas  I  This,  surely,  is  an  oversight  of  the  poet's,  which  betrays 
the  want  of  his  final  revision. — In  the  separation  of  this  book  from 
the  next,  Tucca  and  Yarins,  to  whom  the  management  is  generally 
ascribed,  appear  to  have  acted  injudiciously  :  for  sic  fatur  tacrymam 
is  parted  too  violently  from  the  lamenting  reflection  of  ^neas  ;  and 
H  tandem  Eubotoit  Cumarum  (idlabUur  orit  seems  to  be  the  just  con- 
clusion of  the  book,  when  the  fleet  has  finished  its  voyage  from 
Sicily^  and  is  now,  at  length,  safe  in  the  port  of  CumsB." 


BOOK   SIXTH. 


1.  Sicfaiur  laorymans.  This  refers  to  the  lament  for  the  loss  of 
Palinunis,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  book. — 2.  Et  tandim  Euboiouy 
Slc  The  fleet  at  length  reaches  Italy,  and  comes  to  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Cum»,  on  Uie  Campanian  coast.  Cumse  was  said  to  have 
been  settled  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  the  island  of  Eubosa,  and 
hence  the  language  of  the  text,  ^  the  Euboean  shores  of  Cumse,"  for 
**  the  shores  of  Cumse,  Eubooan  in  its  origin.'' 

3.  ObverturU  pdago  prorau.  Alluding  to  the  ancient  mode  of  dis- 
posing  of  vessels  when  they  had  reached  their  destined  harbours. 
The  stem  was  drawn  up  and  fixed  on  the  shore,  the  prow  turned  to- 
wards the  sea.  The  prow,  consequently,  remained  in  the  deeper 
water,  and  therefore  the  anchor  is  thrown  out  to  attach  it  to  the 
ground.— 4.  Fundabat.  «  Firmly  held."— ^  lUwa  curvoB,  &c.  «  And 
the  bending  stems  line  the  shores."  The  collected  ships,  with  their 
aplustriay  or  stem  ornaments,  adorn  the  shores,  as  it  were,  with  a 
fringe  or  border  {prceUxta), 

6.  SeminailammcB,  i.  e.  the  sparks  of  fire.  Compare  the  Homeric 
avkpfAa  nvgoQ. — 7*  Pars  dema  ferarwn.  **  Others  traverse  in  rapid 
course  the  forests,  the  umbrageous  haunts  of  savage  beasts."  BajAt 
equivalent  to  curm  rapU,  or  rapido  ourtu  periwtrat.  Thus  the  steed 
is  said  campum  rapere;  the  ship,  cequora  rapere, 

9.  Areet  quibus  altus  JpoUo,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  on  which  hill  stood  also  the 
citadel  and  town  of  Cumee.  Apollo,  therefore,  presided,  as  voXiovxoSi 
over  temple,  citadel,  and  town. — 10.  HorrendoBcme  procul,  &e.  **And 
the  spacious  cave,  the  retired  abode  of  the  Sibyl,  venerated  from 
afar."  This  cave  was  a  large  chamber,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  on 
which  the  temple  and  citadel  stood. 

1 1 .  Magnam  cui  mentem,  &c.,  i.  e.  a  mind,  the  boundaries  of  whose 
knowledge  of  the  future  are  enlarged,  and  an  impassioned  spirit  by 
which  she  may  give  utterance  to  the  vast  conceptions  of  that  mind. 
Mens  denotes  the  understanding,  the  intelligent  part  of  the  mind ; 
animus,  the  sentient  part,  as  affected  by  external  impressions,  and 
agitated  by  passions. — 12.  Ddius  votes.  Apollo,  the  god  of  prophecy, 
called  *'  Delian,"  from  his  natal  isle  of  Delos. 

13.  Jam  subeunt  TrivioB,  See.  "  Now  they  enter  the  hallowed  grove 
of  Diana,  and  (now)  the  gilded  temple  (of  the  god  himself)."  '^he 
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ftnt  pari  of  tlte  line  indicates  their  approach  to  th*  saDetnary  ot 
Apollo,  through  a  grove  sacred  to  Diana,  by  whidi  it  was  surrounded; 
the  latter  part  to  their  entrance  beneath  the  temple-roof  itself.— » 
LaoM.  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural,  as  denoting  a  hallowed  grove. 
15.  PrcBpetUma  pmina,  &e.  Alluding  to  the  fable  of  Dsedalns 
having  fled  fmm  Cr^e  (MituXa  rtgna)  on  pinions  of  his  own  inven- 
tion.— 16.  Gelidm  enamt  ud  ArctoK  ^  Swam  forth  to  the  cold  regions 
of  the  North."  Enofrit  beautifully  and  gracefully  assimilates  the 
movements  of  his  pinions  in  the  one  element  to  those  of  a  swimmer 
in  the  other.  The  route  el  Dtedahis  was  not  directly  towards  ^icily. 
He  first  winged  his  way  to  the  remote  North,  and  visited,  in  his 
route,  the  amber  islands,  or  Electrides,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eridanus. 
— Aretot.  The  two  constellations  of  the  Greater  and  Smaller  Bear, 
near  the  north  pole. 

17.  Chalddioaque  Uvit,  &c.  "  And,  lisht  of  wing,  hovered  at  length 
over  the  Chalcidian  towers  (of  Cum»).*'  SupmutUii  is  commonly 
rendered  ^  alighted  upon,"  which  quite  destroys  the  force  of  the  com- 
pound. Voss  gives  it  far  more  correctly :  **  Ueber  der  ekaldditchen 
Burg  itand  endlieh  der  tekwebende  KUtuiUr,** 

18.  Bedditm  kit  vrimwn  terris,  i,  e.  given  back  from  av  to  earth. 
He  was  *'  restored  "  to  these  regions,  only  so  Au*  as  they  were  the 
first  part  of  earth  to  which  he  was  finally  ghen  baek  after  his  long 
wanderings  in  the  air ;  he  was  not  restored  to  them  as  to  his  starting- 
plaee,  which  had  been  the  island  of  Crete.  He  visited  many  places 
ill  his  flight,  but  here  his  flight  itself  ceased. — Tibi,  Pkofbe,  saermvU, 
&c.  Dsedalus  consecrated  his  wings  to  Apollo,  just  as  a  mariner, 
preserved  from  the  dangers  of  ocean,  makes  an  offering  to  some  god 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow. — 19.  BemMtum  alarufn,  ''The  oarage  of  his 
wings." — PotuUque  imnumia  UmMa,  "  And  built  a  spacious  temple." 
Tradition  ascribed  to  Dsedalus  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  ApoUo, 
on  the  heights  of  Cum». 

20.  J»/ori6i»,  Idtum  Androgeo.  The  poet  bow  proceeds  to  describe 
the  carved  or  sculptured  work  on  the  temple-gates,  where  was  de- 
lineated the  whole  story  of  Minos,  his  son  Androgeos,  the  Minotaur, 
and  Dsedalus — Androgeo,  The  Attic  genitive  of  Androgeos,  «.  e. 
'AvdpoynOf  genitive  of  *Av8p6ynaC'  The  common  text  has  Androga, 
but  Androgeo  is  approved  of  by  the  old  grammarians. 

2^.  Turn  pendere  posnas^  &Ck  **  Next  in  order  (were  seen)  the 
Athenians,  ordered  (wretched  lot !)  to  pay  every  year,  as  an  atone- 
ment, the  bodies  of  their  offspring  by  sevens."  As  an  atonement  for 
the  death  of  Androgeos,  his  father  Minos  compelled  the  Athenians  to 
send  seven  of  their  young  men  and  as  many  maidens  every  year  to 
Crete,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. — 21.  Cecropidof.  A  name 
given  to  the  Athenians,  from  Cecrope,  the  earliest  king  of  Attica 
after  Ogyges. — Septena,  Observe  the  force  of  the  distributive  :  not 
**  seven,"  but  **  by  sevens,"  that  is,  the  youths  by  sevens,  and  the 
maidens  by  sevens,  or  fourteen  in  all  every  year. 

22.  Stat  duetit  wrtUma  umct,  '*  There  stands  the  urn,  the  lots 
having  been  (just)  drawn  from  it."  The  scene  is  still  at  Athens. 
The  names  of  the  fourteen  victims  were  drawn  by  lot  from  an  urn. — 
23.  Contra^  data  mart,  &c.  '^  On  the  opposite  side,  raised  above  the 
sea,  the  Gnosian  land  faces  the  view,"  i.  e,  the  island  of  Crete.  Con- 
sult note  on  iii.  15.  The  island  of  Crete  was  represented  on  the 
sculpture  as  facing  the  land  of  Attica,  with  the  sea  flowing  between. 
— 24.  H.%0  ontddit  amor  tavri,    "  Herein  (is  represented)  the  cruel 
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fMMsion  for  the  bnll."  The  scene  of  that  part  of  the  seulpture  n^ir 
referred  to  is  laid  in  Crete  ;  so  that  kio  means,  in  fact,  '<  here  is  the 
island  of  Crete.'* — Cntddis.  Because  a  cruel  infliction  on  the  part  of 
Venus. 

26.  Monumenta,  Observe  the  force  of  the  plund.  Equivalent  to 
triste  monumentum. 

27.  Hio  labor  Ule  dotnus,  &c.  ^  Here,  (too,  is  seen)  that  laboriously- 
constructed  abode,  and  inextricable  maze,"  i.  t,  of  the  Labyrinth,  hi 
which  the  Minotaur  was  enclosed. — 28.  Magnum  rtgituB  ted  enim,  &c. 
"  But  (it  was  not  to  remain  forever  inextricable),  for  Daedalus,  having 
compassionated  the  deep  love  of  the  princess  (Ariadne),  himself  dis- 
closed the  wiles  and  windings  of  the  structure,  guiding  with  a  thread 
the  uncertain  footsteps  (of  Theseus)."  Observe  the  elliptical  force 
6f  aed  enwiy  like  the  Greek  AWd  yap, — JEUginai.  The  term  regina  is 
sometimes,  as  here,  applied  by  the  Latin  poets  to  the  daughter  of  a 
monarch. — Amorem,  The  love  of  Ariadne  for  Theseus. — 29.  IpM, 
He  himself  had  constructed  the  Labyrinth,  and  knew,  therefore,  the 
secret  of  its  windings.  Other  ancient  poets  make  Ariadne  to  have 
aided  Theseus,  without  the  intervention  of  Deedalus. 

30.  Magnam  partfm  haberes.  '^Wouldst  have  occupied  a  pro- 
minent part.**  Equivalent,  in  fact,  to  magna  pars  ettes, — 31.  Sinertt 
dolor.  Observe  the  omission  of  «i.  Thus  a  colloquial  English  idiom: 
"  Thou  wouldst  have  a  large  share,  &c.  would  grief  permit."— Do^. 
The  grief  of  Dsedalus  for  the  fate  (easua)  of  his  son  Icarus. 

33.  Qttin  protenus  omnia,  &c.  ^  They  would  have  gone  on,  indeed, 
and  examined  all  things  in  unbroken  succession  with  eager  gaze." 
Quin  equivalent  here  to  vera  or  sane.  Compare  the  Greek  cat  fjii/jv 
Kai — Omnia,  To  be  pronounced,  in  scanning,  as  of  two  syllables, 
omn-ya. — 36.  Deiphobe.  The  name  of  the  Cumseaii  sibyl.  Virgil 
gives  her  the  character  of  a  priestess  of  Apollo  and  Hecate.  (See 
lines  118,  664.)  She  was  the  daughter  of  Glaucus,  a  sea-deity,  who 
also  possessed  prophetic  powers. — Regu    ^neas. 

37.  Non  hoe  ista  sibi,  &c  "  The  present  moment  demands  not  for 
itself  such  sights  as  these  on  which  thou  art  now  gazing."  Ista  here 
refers  to  the  person  addressed. — 39.  PrcesHterit,  **  It  will  be  better." 

40.  Nee  sacra  moraniur,  &c.  ''  Nor  are  the  heroes  slow  in  executing 
her  hallowed  commands."— 41.  Alta  in  templa.  The  temple  and 
cave  of  tlie  sibyl  are  here  meant,  not  the  temple  of  Apollo  already 
mentioned.  The  temple  was,  in  fact,  the  same  with  the  cave,  as 
appears  very  plainly  from  the  context. 

42.  Euboiooe  rupis.  A  poetical  allusion  to  the  settlement  of  Cumee 
by  a  Eubcean  colony. — Excisum,  ''Had  been  hollowed  out." — 43. 
Ostia,  *'  Doors  "  closing  the  entrances.  Of  these  apertures  into  the 
sybil's  cave  ^neas  enters  by  the  one  nearest  t»  Cumee,  and  then 
issues  near  the  Lake  Avemus. 

46.  Virgo.  The  sibyl. — Poseere,  A  Grsecism,  for  poseendi. — 46. 
Deus,  ecee  !  Deus,  She  utters  these  words  as  she  feels  the  influence 
of  Apollo  coming  over  her. — 47.  SubUo  non  vtdtus,  &c.  "  On  a 
sudden,  nor  look,  nor  colour,  nor  adjusted  locks  remained  the  same." 
Her  look  became  changed,  her  colour  went  and  came,  her  hair 
streamed  forth  in  wild  disorder. 

48.  Sed  pectus  anhelum.  Supply  esf.— 60.  Ajfiata  est.  Felt  the 
divine  afflatus  ;  was  breathed  upon  by  the  god. — 61.  Jam  propiore. 
Observe  the  force  of  the  comparative,  as  denoting  constant  and 
gradual  approach. 
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51.  Cetuu.in  vota preeesque  ?  "  Dost  thou  delay  with  thy  vows  and 
prayers  1"  Observe  the  elegant  use  of  the  preposition  in.  The  prose 
form  would  be  cestas  ad  tota  faeiendot  &c. — 52.  Neque  enim  ante  de- 
hiscent,  &c.  ^  (Delay  no  longer),  for  not  before  shall  the  great  por- 
tals of  this  awe-struck  abode  begin  to  open  (on  the  view}.'* — 53. 
AUonitcB,  Attributing  to  this  inanimate  object  the  sensation  of  those 
who  hear  its  sound. — Magna  ora  domtu.  The  Trojans  would  appear 
to  be  still  before  the  entrance  to' the  cave,  unless  we  suppose  domus  to 
denote  the  inmost  shrine. 

56.  Pluxbe,  graces  Trojas,  &c.  Homer  represents  Apollo  as  con* 
stantly  adhering  to  the  side  of  the  Trojans. — 58.  Paris  wounded 
Achilles,  (the  descendant  of  JSacus)  in  tlie  heel,  the  only  vulnerable 
part  of  that  hero. — Direxti,    By  syncope,  for  dvrean^. 

58.  Magnaa  obeuntia  terras,  &.c.  ''  Seas  encircling  extensive  lands." 
— 59.  Duee  te.  Referrmg  to  oracles  received  at  different  times  from 
the  god. — Intravi,  Observe  the  zeugma  in  this  verb. — 60.  Maas^um 
gentes.  Poetic  exaggeration.  The  Maasylians  take  the  place  of  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Utter  alone  having  in  reality  been  reached,  the 
former  lying  further  to  the  west  So,  again,  the  Syrtes  are  mentioned 
in  place  of  the  immediate  coast  of  Carthage,  although  the  former  had 
been  unvisited,  and  lay  far  to  the  south-east. 

Pr<Btentaque  Sgrtibtu  area.  ^  And  the  fields  stretched  in  front  by 
the  Syrtes,"  i.  e,  the  regions  before  which  the  Syrtes  are  spread. 
Compare  iii.  692.  ^ Sieanio prcetenta  sinu  insula"  &c. 

62.  H&o  Trojana  tenus,  &c.  <'  Thus  far  let  the  (adverse)  fortune 
of  Troy  have  followed  us."  H&o  tenus.  By  tmesis,  for  hactenus. — 
63.  Jam  fas  est,  &c.  Because  they  have  now  attained  the  object  of 
their  hostility  by  the  downfall  of  Troy. — 64.  ObstitU.  ''  Ever  proved  ob- 
noxious."—65.  VaUs.  The  sibyl.— 60.  Da  (non)  indebka,  &c.  <<  Grant 
<  I  ask  not  for  realms  not  due  to  me  by  the  fates)  that  the  Trojans 
settle  in  Latium,"  &c.  The  prayer  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  of  the  future  here  changes  into  a  petition  for  a  certain  event 
to  be  accomplished.  The  notions  of  foretelling  an  event  and  of 
granting  it,  by  the  divinity  addressed,  seem  not  to  have  been  accu- 
rately distinguished ;  the  address  of  the  person  consulting;  was  often 
ill  the  nature  of  a  petition. — 68.  Agitataque  numina  TrojCB.  *'  And 
the  penates  of  Troy  long  tossed  to  and  fro  (upon  the  waves)." 

69.  Turn  Phaebo  et  Tritioi,  See.  An  allusion,  according  to  Servius, 
to  the  temple  of  Apollo  erected  by  Augustus  on  the  Palatine  Hill ; 
8u  that  iEneas  fulfils  this  part  of  the  vow  through  the  agency  of  his 
illustrious  descendant. — 70.  Festosque  dies,  &c.  '<  And  (will  establish) 
festal  days  (called)  after  the  name  of  Phcsbus."  Supply  instituam 
from  the  previous  clause,  and  observe  the  zeugma  that  takes  plaee 
in  this  verb,  the  idea  of  building  a  temple  being  connected  with  that 
of  eaiablidiing  festal  days. — De  nomine  PhoBbi.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
Ludi  ApoUinares,  or  games  in  honour  of  Apollo,  instituted  at  Rome 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

71.  Te  quoque  magna  manent,  &c.  '*Thee,  too,  a  spacious  sanc- 
tuary awaits  in  our  realms."  The  Sibylline  books  were  first  kept  in 
a  stone  chest  under  ground,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolmus. 
When  the  temple  was  burned,  B.C.  82,  these  books  perished  in  the 
fire.  A  new  collection  was  then  made,  and,  on  the  rebuildmg  of 
the  temple,  were  deposited  in  the  same  place  that  the  former  had 
occupied.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  however,  they  were  placed  in 
two  gilt  cases  at  the  base  of  Apollo's  statue,  in  the  temple  of  that 
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god  on  the  Palatine  Hill  It  is  to  this  latter  temple  that  Virgil  here 
properly  alludes. 

72.  SorUs.  It  18  thought,  from  a  remark  of  Servius  (ad  jEn.  in, 
444  ;  compare  vi.  74),  that  the  Sibylline  predictions  possessed  by  the 
Romans  were  written  on  palm  leaves.  Their  nature  being  such, 
Niebuhr  supposes  that  they  were  referred  to  in  the  same  way  as 
eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran  and  to  Hafiz :  they  did  not  search 
for  a  passage  and  apply  it,  but  probably  only  shuffled  the  palm 
leaves,  and  then  drew  one.  This  will  serve  to  explain  the  use  of 
Bortes  by  the  poet,  in  the  sense  of  "  predictions."— 73.  Leetot  virot. 
Originally  but  two  persons  were  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
Sibylline  books  ;  then  ten ;  and  at  last  fifteen.  These  individuals 
are  the  lecti  viri  of  the  text. 

74.  FoliU  tawtum,  &c.  "  Only  commit  not  thy  verses  to  leaves." 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  leaves  of  the  Cumsean  sibyl,  de- 
scribed by  Virgil,  were  designed  as  an  allusion  to  the  form  of  the 
Sibylline  books  mentioned  in  the  note  on  *'torte8,'*  line  ^2. — 7*.  ^« 
turbata  wlent,  &c.  Compare  iii.  443. — 76.  Ipta  eanat  oro.  With 
this  request,  made  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Helenus 
(^n.  iii.  443),  the  sibyl  complies. 

77*  At  Phckn  nondum  patiens,  &c.  ^  But  the  prophetess,  not  yet 
enduring  Apollo,"  «.  e,  still  struggling  against  the  power  that  was 
coming  over  her.  This  power  was  the  divine  afflatus,  a  spirit  of 
prophecy. — Immanit  in  atdro  hacthatur.  '*  Raves  wildly  in  her  cave," 
immanw  being  equivalent  here  to^^ro,  orfurefu, — 78*  Magnum  n  peeton 
posritf  &e.  '^  If  (in  any  way),"  &c.,  i.  e.  trying  if  she  can  shake  off, 
&c.  79>  Excuansse.  Used  as  an  aorist,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
idiom,  the  attention  being  confined  to  the  simple  act  itself,  without 
any  reference  to  a  particular  time. 

Tanto  magis  Ulefatigat,  &c.  '*  So  much  the  more  does  he  weary 
her  foaming  lips,  subduing  her  fierce  heart,  and,  by  a  direct  exertion 
of  his  power,  moulds  her  to  his  will."  The  god,  subduing  the  pro- 
phetess to  his  will,  is  compared  to  a  rider  mastering  a  spirited  steed. 
As  the  horseman  distresses  and  wearies  with  the  bit,  so  Apollo 
^^faiiffot  oi  rabtdum."  The  same  metaphor  is  continued  in  the  words 
"fingUmie  premendo** 

81.  Domus.  "  Of  the  abode."  The  temple-cave,  or  sanctuary  of 
the  sibyl. — 82.  Per  auras.  "  Through  the  (outer)  air,"  i.  e,  to  the 
Trojans  standing  without — 83.  0  tandem  magnit,  &c.  **  O  thou  that 
hast  at  length  gone  through  with  the  great  dangers  of  ocean  !  But 
heavier  ones  await  thee  on  land."  Observe  the  abrupt  but  forcible 
change  of  construction  in  ted  terrd,  &c.  In  this  response  con- 
firming the  prediction  of  Helenus,  ^n,  iii.  459,  the  oracular  tone, 
and,  in  particular,  the  solemnity  of  the  pauses,  are  most  poetically 
combined. 

85.  Hane  curam,  i.  e.  the  fear  lest  they  may  never  reach  the  La- 
vinian  or  Latin  realms. — 88.  Non  Simois  tihi,  &c.,  t.  e,  thou  shalt 
find  in  Latium  a  renewal  of  all  the  toil  and  carnage  of  the  Trojan 
war.  The  Simois  and  Xanthus  are  the  rivers  Numicus  and  Tiber ; 
Tumus  is  Achilles  ;  and  Lavinia,  like  Helen,  kindles  up  the  war. — 
89.  Alius  Latio  jam  partus  AehiUes.  **  Another  Achilles  is  already  ob- 
tained for  Latium."  Tumus,  like  Achilles,  had  a  goddess-mother,  the 
nymph  Venilia. — 90.  Nee  Teucris  addUa  Juno,  &c.  "  Nor  shall  Juno^ 
added  to  the  Trojans  (as  their  constant  scourge),  be  anywhere  absent 
(from  them)."    Accoi*ding  to  Macrobius,  addita,  in  this  passage,  is 
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equiralent  to  '^aJUa,  €iff>€rhoo,  wfetta,"  We  have  preferred,  how- 
ever, giving  the  word  m  question  its  natural  meaning,  in  which 
pretty  much  the  same  idea  is  involved.  Wagner  makes  neo  €tddUa 
aUrit  the  same  as  ^  mm  dmnet  addUa  eue,"  and  Lobeck  compares  tlie 
phrase  with  the  ^vvtoriv  f^e^poc  of  Sophocles  {Ajax,  611). 

91.  Qttum,  standing,  as  it  does,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sen- 
tence, is  elegantly  employed  for  turn, — 93.  Cauta  nudi  tanti,  &c. 
**  The  cause  of  so  great  a  calamity  shall  again  be  a  bride,  showing 
hospitality  towards  the  Trojans,  and  again  a  foreign  union."  In  the 
one  instance,  Helen,  who  hospitably  received  Paris  on  his  arrival  at 
Sparta,  was  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war ;  in  the  other,  Lavinia, 
whose  father,  King  Latinus,  will  give  a  friendly  reception  to  ^neas 
and  his  followers,  is  to  be  the  cause  of  war  in  Latium. 

95.  Sed  contra  audentior  tto.  ^  But  advance  against  them  with  a 
bolder  front." — 96.  Qua,  *^  In  whatever  way."  Supply  tUl  or  ralifme. 
Wagner  prefers  911am,  '<  than  thy  fortune  will  permit  thee  ;"  and  he 
explains  it  as  follows :  ^  Quo  nutgis  rdueU^ur  tibi  Fortunay  eo  auden- 
tior  H  ob$uts,**  This,  however,  seems  harsh.~97*  GraiA  pandehtr 
ab  urhe.  The  eity  of  Euander,  who  was  of  Arcadian  origin.  Com- 
pare viii.  61. 

99.  Horrendat  ambagm.  **  Her  fearful  mysteries,"  i  e.  her  fearful 
and  mysterious  predictions. — 100.  Ea  frena  furtviiy  &c.  <*  Such  reins 
Apollo  shakes  over  her  as  she  rages."  Heyne  makes  ea  the  same  as 
tarn  wdida.  This,  however,  is  opposed  by  Wagner,  who  refers  ea  to 
ebecuine  wra  invoitentf  and  takes  ea  frena  to  mean  that  Apollo  so  con- 
trols the  sibyl's  breast  as  not  to  allow  her  to  disclose  the  plain  truth 
at  once,  but  to  envelope  it  in  more  or  less  obscurity. — 101.  VertUy 
&e.    Keeps  fixing  them  more  and  more  deeply. 

105.  Prcfoepu  I  have  formed  unto  myself  beforehand  an  idea  of 
these  things,  from  what  Helenus  {JEn.  iii.  441)  and  my  father 
Anohises  (^En.  v.  730)  revealed  to  me. — Peregi^  &c. .  I  have  already 
performed  them  in  thought. 

106.  Infemi  regis,  Pluto.~107.  Et  tenebrota  palu$,  &c.  <<And 
the  gloomy  lake  (formed)  from  the  overflowing  Acheron."  This 
lake,  between  Cumss  and  Misenum,  must  be  distrnguished  from  the 
Avemian  lake.  Real  and  fabulous  geography  are  here  intermingled. 
The  lake  in  question  was  believed  to  Im  one  of  the  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  the  lower  world. — 109.  Cbn^in^.  ''May  it  fall  to  my 
lot."  Cantingit  generally  implies  good  fortune,  as  in  the  present 
instance. 

112.  Maria  omnia.  ''  The  hardships  of  all  seas." 

115.  Quilt.  ''Moreover."  Equivalent  to  quinetiam. — 118.  Nee  ie 
nieqmcquamy  &c.  "  Nor  has  Hecate  set  thee  over  the  Avemian  groves 
in  vain,"  t.  e,  thou  canst  easily  accomplish  this  for  me,  as  priestess  of 
this  hallowed  spot. 

119.  SipotMiU  manet,  &c.  There  is  considerable  doubt  about  the 
connexion  of  this  whole  sentence  with  what  precedes.  Heyne  sug- 
gests two  solutions  of  the  difficulty :  first,  by  supposing  that  sooie 
such  clause  as  this  precedes,  "  Qaidni  et  mihi  adire  inferos  liceat  ?"  or, 
secondly,  by  connecting  9%  potuit,  &c.,  with  miserere  that  precedes. 
We  have  adopted,  however,  a  much  more  natural  order.  It  is  this  : 
to  understand  nothing  before  si  potuit,  &c.,  but  to  make  the  whole 
sentence  turn  on  the  words  et  mi  genus  ab  Jow  summo, 

121.  Si  fratrem  Pollux,  &c.  Castor  and  Pollux  had  the  same 
mother,  Leda ;  but  Jupiter  being  the  father  of  Pollux^  he  was  im- 
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nMirtal ;  whev^fts  Gastor,  t>eiiig  the  son  of  Tynilareas,  was  Bubjeet  to 
mortality.  Upon  the  death  of  Castor,  PoUux,  from  his  great  aifection 
for  him,  shared  with  him  his  immortality,  so  that  they  lived  by 
turns,  one  day  in  the  world  aboTe,  another  in  the  world  belo#.-^122. 
Viam,  i.  e.  this  way  to  the  lower  world,  near  which  we  two  are. 

123.  Et  mi  gemu,  &.e,  ^  My  origin  also  is  from  Jove  supreme,  (and 
why  may  I  not,  therefore,  do  the  same  f)"  i.  e.  why  may  I  not,  as 
they  did,  vint  the  regions  below. 

124.  Jrcuque  ten^at,  ^And  kept  elingmg  to  the  horns  of  the 
altar."  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural,  and  consult  note  on  iv.  219. 
The  liltar  referred  to  must  be  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  vestibule 
or  entrance  of  the  sanctuary,  corresponding  to  that  usually  placed  in 
the  pronaos  of  a  temple. — 126.  Avemo.  Poetic  idiom  for  in  Avemum. 
128.  Hoo  optUf  &o.  <*  This  is  the  (true)  task,  this  the  (true)  di£Soalty 
(of  tlie  undertaking)."  Anyone  can  descend  at  pleasure  to  the  regions 
below,  for  the  portals  of  gloomy  Pluto  lie  constantly  open  to  receive 
all  of  mortal  birth ;  the  real  difficulty  eonsbts  in  returning  to  the 
light  of  day. 

131.  Tenent  iMdia  omnMi  aiiwB.  "  Woods  occupy  all  the  space  be- 
tween (the  upper  and  the  lower  world)."  One  of  the  causes  of 
difficulty  in  returhing  is  the  thick  forest  that  intervenes.  The  poet 
borrows  the  idea  of  this  forest  from  the  thick  woods  surrounding  at 
one  time  the  Lake  Avemus. — 132.  Ceeytutque  ttnulabenSfi&e,  Cocytua 
was  one  of  the  fabled  rivers  of  the  lower  world.  This  opposes  another 
barrier  to  egress  from  the  realms  of  Pluto.  It  is  rather  singular 
that  the  poet,  when  mentioning  these  obstacles,  did  not  reflect  that 
they  formed  as  serious  an  impediment  to  one  entering  as  to  cme 
andeavouring  to  depart  from  the  world  of  the  dead.  And,  again,  if 
one  could  make  his  way  through  them  in  entering,  what  was  there  to 
prevent  his  returning  by  the  same  route  1 

134.  Bit  Stygioe  innare  laeus,  "  Of  twice  floating  upon  the  Stygian 
lake,"  i,  e.  now,  as  well  as  after  death.  Innare,  by  a  6r»cism,  for 
innandi.  So  Mere  for  'diendi. — 135.  Insano  labori,  *<  In  so  wild  an 
undertaking."  Heyne  makes  intanus  labor  equivalent  to  magnum 
autum,  or  ardna  res.  This,  however,  wants  strength. — 138.  Vietue 
Boeer.  "  Consecrated."  Literally,  **  called  sacred." — Jwnoni  inferno!, 
^  To  the  Juno  of  the  lower  world."  Proserpina.  So  Pluto  is  called 
the  Stygian  Jove,  &c.— Omntt  hiavu.  Referring  to  the  forest  around 
the  Avemian  lake. 

140.  Operta,  **  The  dark  recesses."  Supply  loea. — 141.  Aurieomos 
qaam  ^w,  &o.  ^  Befoi-e  that  he  has  plucked  from  the  tree  its  golden- 
tressed  shoot,"  t.  0.  the  branch  with  its  golden  foliage.  The  term 
wma  (occurring  here  in  aaneomoe)  is  often  applied  poetically  to  the 
foliage  of  trees.— QttM.  For  alupkis.  But  as  <wi  for  {alvcmx)  is  to  be 
Supplied  with  doAur,  the  pronoun  qiM  here  obtains  the  force  of  iile. 
Wagner  reads  qui  in  this  sense  :  *^  Non  datur,  niri  ei,  qui  ante  deeerp- 
terit." — 142.  Suum,    •*  As  one  peculiarly  dear." 

143.  Prima  avulto.  Supply  ramo, — Non  de/U^,  i.  e.  immediately 
occupies  the  place  of  the  former. — 145.  AUe,  High  up  in  the  tree, 
buried  amid  the  thick  foliage. — lUte,  To  be  taken  with  carpe. — 147. 
Te  tocant,  i.  e.  if  it  is  fated  for  thee  to  visit  the  lower  world.-*-148. 
Vincere.  ''To  overcome  it,"  t.  e.  its  resistance  to  being  separated 
from  the  parent  tree. 

149.  Jaeet  exanimum,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  death  of  Miaenns,  men- 
tioned at  Ime  162,  wgg.~l50.  IncettaL  *^  Pollutes."   The  i^sence  of 
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a  corpse  was  always  thought  to  have  a  polluting  effeot.~161.  Pm>- 
dSre,  aeoording  to  Servius,  Ls,  properly,  "deaiderare  aliquid  audirej* 
Compare  iv.  ^9y  "  Pendetque  Uerum  narratUis  ab  ore.** 

152.  SedibuB  hunc,  &c.  **  Restore  him  first  to  his  proper  abode/' 
i.  e,  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  proper  habitation  of  the  dead,  and  to 
which  we  are  said  to  be  restored  in  death,  since  from  it  the  human 
race  first  came  into  life.  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural  in  sedibtu, — 
153.  Nigras.  Because  intended  for  the  deities  of  the  world  of  dark- 
ness.— 165.  Pret90,  For  oompreao, 

157-  IngredUur,  ^  Enters  (on  his  way),"  i.  e,  begins  to  pursue  the 
route  to  his  fleet. — 159.  Et  parilnu  curis,  &c.  i.  e.  and  moves  on,  a 
])rey  to  equal  cares  with  iEneas. — 160.  Serebant  for  dmer^xuU, 
^  They  discussed." 

164.  ^oliden,  ''Son  of  ^olus."  Many  commentators  suppose 
that  as  Misenus  played  upon  a  wind  instrument,  the  poet,  by  a  figura- 
tive genealogy,  makes  him  the  son  of  the  wind-god.  Not  so,  however. 
Virgil  calls  him  bolides,  as  indicating  merely  his  descent  from  a 
mortal  father,  named  .£olus,  probably  the  same  with  the  one  who  is 
said  to  have  fallen  in  battle  with  the  Latins,  (^n.  xii.  542^  teqq, — 
Heyney  Excun.  vii.  «k2  ^n,  vi.) 

165.  ^re  eiert  viros,  &c.  i.  «.  in  gpiving  the  signal  with  the  brazen 
trumpet  to  engage.  Ciere  and  CMoendere,  by  a  Grsecism,  for  in  ciendo, 
i.%  accendend<K  According  to  Servius,  when  Virgil  recited  this  passage 
to  Augustus,  the  verse  was  imperfect,  consisting  only  of  the  hemi- 
stich, arre  ciere  viroe.  In  the  presence  of  Augustus,  however,  and  at 
the  instant,  the  poet  added,  Martemque  accendere  cantu.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  essential  difference  in  form  between  Greek  and 
Roman  or  Tyrrhenian  trumpets.  Both  were  long,  straight,  bronze 
tubes,  gradually  increasing  in  diameter,  and  terminating  in  a  bell- 
shaped  aperture. 

166.  Circum.  "  In  company  with,"  or,  '•'  in  attendance  upon." — 
167-  ObUxU,  Observe  the  use  of  the  imperfect,  to  denote  continued 
action,  between  fiterat  and  addidenUy  where  the  mere  fact  of  an 
action's  having  taken  place  is  implied. — LUuo,  This  instrument  was 
long,  and  curved  at  the  end.  From  the  similarity  of  form,  the  origi- 
nal staff  received  the  same  appellation.  Virgil  indulges  in  an 
anachronism  here,  in  making  Misenus  acquainted  with  the  litmu, 
since  both  the  liluus  and  tuha  were  unknown  in  Homeric  times.  He 
has  merely,  however,  followed  in  this  the  custom  of  the  tragic  writers. 

170.  Non  inferiora  ieouttu.  "Having  followed  a  not  inferior 
leader,"  i.  e,  one  not  inferior  to  Hector  himself.  An  imitation  of  the 
Greek  idiom,  by  which  the  thing  is  put  for  the  person  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, rd  ^rrut  for  rbv  l^rrova.  Observe  the  use  of  concha  for 
lituui,  as  if,  in  the  flow  of  composition,  the  word  had  escaped  un- 
wittingly from  the  poet,  who  was  thinking  at  the  time  of  Triton  and 
the  shell  on  which  he  is  always  represented  blowing. 

173.  JEmfdut  exceptium  Triton,  &c.  ''  Triton,  jealous  of  his  skill, 
had  taken  the  hero  by  surprise,"  &;c. — Triion,  A  sea-deity,  the  son 
of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  and  made  by  the  poets  his  father's  trum- 
peter.    He  was  represented  blowing  on  a  shell. 

177*  Aram 8epulchri,  ''An  altar-shaped  funeral  pile."  The  pile 
was  built  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides,  whence  the 
language  of  the  text.  Ovid,  in  like  manner,  calls  it  funerit  ara. — 
(Tritt.  iii.  13,  21.) 

179.  Itur.    "They  go,"  i,  e.  itur  ab  iUi8.-^\S0.  Pic^,    These,  o^ 
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account  of  their  resinous  nature,  would  be  especially  needed  for  the 
funeral  pile. — 182.  ScindUur,  Is  in  the  singular  number,  agreeing 
with  the  nearer  and  more  important  noun  ;  &e  robur  being  employed 
in  greater  abundance  than  the  frcueinecB  trabes. — 184.  Panbtu  armis. 
i.  e.  with  tools  like  those  wielded  by  the  rest  This  piety  towards  the 
dead  well  becomes  the  character  of  JSneas,  and  the  poet  dexterously 
avails  himself  of  it  to  pave  the  way  for  the  discovery  of  the  tree  con- 
taining, amid  its  foliage,  the  twig  of  gold. 

185.  Ipse  has  here  the  force  of  toUu, — Tristi.  Referring  to  his 
sadness  for  the  loss  of  Misenus. — 186.  Aspeatans.  "  Gazing  wishfully 
at.'*  Observe  the  force  of  the  frequentative. — Et,  "  And  at  length." 
His  silent  musings  are  at  length  succeeded  by  audible  prayer. — 187. 
Si  nunc  te  nobis,  &c.  ^  O,  if  that  golden  branch  on  the  tree  now  display 
itself  unto  me!"  Observe  the  use  of  the  present  subjunctive  with  si, 
implying  that  the  branch  may  or  may  not  be  now  displaying  itself 
to  the  view  ;  in  other  words,  not  excluding  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing's  taking  place  :  on  the  other  hand,  si  ostenderet  would  exclude 
the  probability  of  its  now  happening.  Compare  with  the  use  of  si  in 
this  passage,  as  indicating  a  wish,  die  Greek  idiom  in  the  case  of  ci 
and  c^  yap. 

192.  Sedere,  '<  Lighted."— 193.  Matemas  ates.  The  dove  was 
sacred  to  Venus.  So,  also,  the  eagle  was  sacred  to  Jupiter  ;  the  pea- 
cock to  Juno  ;  the  owl  to  Minerva  ;  the  cock  to  Mars,  &c. — 194.  0, 
si  qua  via  est,  "  If  any  way  there  be."  Mark  the  use  of  the  indica- 
cative  with  n,  as  indicating  his  secret  belief  that  there  really  was 
some  path,  that  was  now  to  be  pointed  out  to  him. — 195.  Ubi  pin- 
guem,  &c.  ''  (To  the  spot)  where  the  rich  bough  casts  its  shade  upon 
the  fertile  soil."  Opacat  hwnum  is  a  mere  poetic  phrase,  and  its 
meaning  must  not  be  pressed  too  closely.  The  idea  to  be  conveyed 
is  simply  this  :  **  where  the  golden  bough  ia" 

197.  Vestigia  pressit.  "  He  checked  his  footsteps,"  i,  e.  stood  still. 
In  tdcing  auguries,  after  the  prayer,  the  observer,  says  Servius,  either 
stood  or  sat  down. — 198.  Qitor  ngna  feranit,  '^  What  indications  they 
may  give." — 199.  Pascentes  iUce  tantum,  &c.  "  They,  feeding  all  the 
while,  kept  moving  onwai*d  only  so  far  in  their  flight,  as  the  eyes  of 
those  following  could  mark  them  by  their  ken." — Prodire.  Historical 
infinitive,  iot  prodihant, 

201.  Gravedentis,  "Noisome."  To  be  pronounced,  in  scanning, 
' gron'olentis. — 203.  Sedibus  optatis.  "In  the  wished-for  seats,"  i,  e. 
the  place  which  they  had  long  desired  to  reach.  Wagner  thinks  that 
of^atis  refers  rather  to  the  circumstance  of  this  being  the  spot  where 
the  desired  branch  was  to  be  found  by  Mneas. — 204.  Discolor  unde 
auri,  &c.  "  Whence  the  splendour  of  the  gold,  differing  in  hue  from 
that  of  the  tree  itself,  shone  forth  through  the  branches."  The 
branch  was  golden,  and,  consequently,  yellow  of  hue ;  the  tree  itself 
was  green.     Hence  the  force  of  discolor, 

205.  Quale  solet  silvis,  &.e.  "  Just  as  in  the  woods  the  mistletoe, 
which  its  own  tree  produces  not,  is  wont  to  bloom  with  new  foliage 
amid  the  winter  cold,  and  to  encii*cle  the  tapering  trunks  with  its 
yellow  shoots."  The  mistletoe  is  a  parasitical  plant,  twining  itself 
around  various  trees,  and  growing  at  their  expense  ;  for  the  roots 
insinuate  their  fibres  into  the  woody  substance  of  these  trees,  and  the 
plant  lives  entirely  on  their  sap,  since  its  own  stem  and  leaves  are 
incapable  of  absorbing  moisture. — Brumali  friffore.  The  mistletoe 
blooms  in  the  winter  season. — 206.  Quod  non  sua  seminat  arbos.   The 
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■eeds  from  which  the  mistletoe  springs  are  deposited  on  trees  by 
birds,  especially  by  the  large  or  missel  thrush,  with  whom  its  berries 
are  a  farourite  food. — Sna  arbot.  The  tree  aromid  which  it  twines. — 
207*  St  croceofoetu,  See,  The  leaves  of  the  mistletoe  are  green  in  winter, 
bat  its  stalk  and  shoots  are  of  a  yellow  or  saffron  hue.  Hence  the 
golden  twig  amid  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree  is  compared  to  the  win- 
ter garb  assumed  by  Uie  mistletoe. 

209.  TcUia  erat  tpecieSf  &c.  ''  Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  gold 
sprouting  forth  on  the  dark-hued  holm-tree  ;  so  did  the  metallic  leaf 
tinkle  in  the  gentle  wind."  Breutea  is  properly  any  thin  leaf  or  plate 
of  metal ;  here,  however,  of  gold. — 211.  Cundantem,  ^  Seeming  (to 
him)  to  delay."  It  appeared  merely  to  delay  to  the  impatient  and 
eager  iBneas.  Any  actual  delay  on  the  part  of  the  twig  would  have 
iabified  the  words  of  the  sibyl,  at  line  140. 

213.  Et  dneri  ingnUo,  ^  To  his  senseless  ashes."  Literally,  *'\xar 
grateful  ashes,"  because  not  aware  of  the  kind  and  pious  offices  that 
were  rendered,  and  therefore  making  no  return. — 214.  Pinguem 
tad'u,  &e,  **  Resinous  with  pines  and  cleft  oak,"  i.  e.  of  resinous  pine 
and  cleft  oak.-*216.  IngetUem  pyram.  The  longer  and  higher  the 
funeral  pile,  the  greater  the  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased.  The  student  will  note  the  description  of  the  funeral 
solemnities  here  given,  as  it  forms  a  summary  of  the  principal  rites 
of  the  Romans  on  such  occasions. 

Cui  ftondibut  atriiy  &€.  "  Its  sides  they  intertwine  with  boughs  of 
dark  foliage,"  t.  e.  with  boughs  of  yew,  pine,  and  such  other  trees  as 
are  suited,  by  their  sombre  foliage,  for  funeial  solemnities.  The  sides 
of  the  funeral  pile,  among  the  Romans,  were,  by  a  law  of  the  twelve 
tables,  to  be  left  rough  and  unpolished.  They  were,  frequently, 
however,  as  in  the  present  instance,  covered  with  dark  leaves. — 216. 
JStfendes  ante  cupreuoB,  &o.  **  And  place  in  front  funeral  cypresses." 
Kaiiy  commentators  imagine  that  trees  are  here  meant,  and  that  they 
were  planted  before  the  pile.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that,  by 
eupresBOt  in  the  text,  we  must  understand  merely  logs  of  cypress, 
placed  on  the  front  part  of  the  pile.  These,  while  burning,  would 
counteract  by  their  odour  the  unpleasant  effluvia  from  the  d«ui  body. 
The  cypress,  too,  on  another  account,  is  a  fit  tree  for  funeral  solem- 
nities, since,  when  once  cut,  it  never  grows  again. 

218.  FrigetUii,  '<0f  him  lying  cold  in  death."  The  washing  of^ 
the  corpse  with  warm  water,  the  subsequent  anointing  of  it,  tlie  * 
keeping  of  it  eight  days  in  the  house  before  burning,  and  the  bidding 
farewell  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  at  the  funeral  pile,  were  all,  in  reality, 
so  many  precautions,  says  Pliny,  against  premature  interment,  where 
a  party  was  not  actually  dead,  but  only  in  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation.— 221.  Purpureatque  tuper,  &c.  His  best  attire  is  now  thrown 
over  the  deceased. 

223.  Et  tuJbjectam  more  parentum,  Ac,  ^  And  with  averted  look, 
after  the  manner  of  their  fathers,  they  held  the  torch  placed  be- 
neath." This  turning  away  of  the  face  was  done  **oiminit  eauta," 
and  the  act  of  firing  tlie  pile  was  performed  by  the  nearest  relation. 
— 224.  Faeem,  On  ancient  monuments,  the  torch  appears  to  be 
formed  of  wooden  staves  or  twigs,  either  bound  by  a  rope  drawn 
round  them  in  a  spiral  form,  or  surrounded  by  circular  bands  at 
equal  distances.  The  inside  of  the  torch  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  filled  with  flax,  tow,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  the  whole  being 
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abondootly  impTegnated  with  pitch,  rosin,  wax,  oil,  and  other  iu*' 
flammable  substances. 

224.  Congesta  eremantur,  &c.  These  and  rarious  other  articles, 
such  as  ornaments,  vestments,  &c.  were  accustomed  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fire  as  the  flames  began  to  rise. — 226.  Lapet,  Some  com* 
mentators,  following  Homer  {IL  xxiii.  168),  make  this  term  signify 
^  the  fat  of  animals.''  Others  understand  by  it  <<  dishes  of  food." 
We  prefer  following  Heyne,  according  to  whom  it  means  pieces  of 
the  flesh  of  different  animals  (oxen,  swine,  sheep,  A,c.)  thrown  into 
the  flames  as  portions  of  so  many  victims. 

228.  Cado  aheno.  **  In  a  brazen  nm."  Brazen,  or  rather,  bronze, 
funeral  urns  wei^e  not  so  frequently  employed  as  those  of  marble, 
alabaster,  or  baked  day.  Still,  however,  they  are  sometimes  found 
even  in  modem  times.  The  funeral  urns  were  roost  eommonly 
square  or  round.  Those  preserved  at  the  present  day  have  usually 
an  inscription  or  epitaph  upon  them»  beginning  with  the  letters 
D.M.S.  or  only  D.M.  that  is,  LU  Maniim  Sacrum,  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  with  the  length  of  his  life,  &o. 

228.  Idem  ter  todot,  &c.  ^  The  same  individual  thrice  carried  the 
limpid  water  around  his  companions."  Put  for  tulit  undam  eUrea 
toeios.  So  ciroumdofn  cppidum  ccutris,  or  dnmmdare  ecutra  oppido» 
Corynseus,  on  this  occasion,  carries  the  lustral  water  round  in  a 
vessel,  and  sprinkles  the  company  with  it  by  means  of  a  branch  of 
olive.— 230.  Fdicii  oliwB.  ^  Of  prolific  olive."  The  domestio  olive 
is  meant,  as  opposed  to  the  oUcuter  or  wild  olive,  which  is  unprodnc- 
tive,  and  therefore  termed  infdix,  281.  DwUque  novimma  wrba» 
**  And  pronounced  the  last  farewell."  This  consisted  in  pronouncing 
vale  J "  farewell,"  three  times. 

233.  Sucique  arma  mro,  &e.  ^  And  places  thereon  for  the  m*n  the 
instruments  of  his  calling,"  &c.  He  was  both  oarsman  and  trum- 
peter. In  Homeric  times  the  warriors  themselves  handled  thd  oar. 
The  implements  of  a  person's  calling  were  in  early  times  placed  upon 
his  tomb,  as  in  the  present  ease.  As,  however,  they  were  liable  to 
injury  from  exposure,  the  custom  afterward  arose  of  representing  them 
in  stone  or  marble.— 234  Muenua,  This  is  the  Misenum  promon- 
torium,  now  Cape  MisenOf  still  retaining  the  name  of  the  warrior, 
supposing  the  origin  of  that  name  to  be  true  (which,  however,  is  not 
the  case),  and  forming  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. — 
236.  He  has  obtained  the  golden  boueh,  and  is  now  prepared  to  act. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  leavmg  this  part  of  the  poem,  to 
enumerate  briefly  the  different  steps  taken  in  the  interment  of  the 
dead,  as  they  are  alluded  to  in  the  text :  1.  The  corpse  is  washed 
with  warm  water,  and  then  anointed.  2.  A  dirge  is  sung.  3.  The 
body  is  laid  upon  the  bier.  4.  The  most  valuable  raiment  of  the 
deceased  is  placed  upon  the  corpse.  6.  The  bier  is  then  plaeed 
upon  the  top  of  the  funeral  pile.  6.  This  funeral  pile,  which  has 
meanwhile  been  erecting,  is  of  an  altar-shape,  and  is  constructed  of 
resinous  woods,  oak,  cypress  logs,  &c.  7*  The  pile  is  set  fire  to 
by  the  nearest  relative,  whose  face  is  turned  away  at  the  time. 

8.  When  the  flames  begin  to  rise,  various  perfumes  are  thrown  into 
the  fire,  pieces  of  the  flesh  of  victims,  bowls  of  oil,  ornaments,  vest* 
Bients,  and  other  things  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  deceased. 

9.  The  pile  being  burned  down,  the  embers  ai*e  soaked  with  wine, 
and  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  are  gathered  by  the  near* 
est  relatives  and  placed  in  an  urn.     10.  All  present  are  then  thrice 
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sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  lustral  water  from  a  branch  of  olive  (for 
which  bay  was  often  sabstituted).  11.  AH  then  bade  farewell  to  the 
deceased,  by  repeating  tlie  word  mile  thrice. 

237*  This  cave  lay  between  .  the  Lake  Avemus,  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  gloomy  wood  on  the  other,  and  was  the  opening  to  the 
world  below.  As  the  lake  was  surrounded  by  hills,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  there  was  some  vast  cave  in  one  of  these,  which  Virgil, 
guided  by  popular  superstition,  had  in  view.  The  adjacent  country, 
indeed,  is  said  to  abound  in  such  openings.— 238.  Tuta.  <*  Fenced/' 
t.  e.  rendered  difficult  of  access.  The  participle  of  tueor  or  Utor, — 
239.  Impune.  The  exhalation  from  the  cave,  and  also  from  the  liUce, 
killed  them  while  attempting  to  fly  over. —  VdatUes.  **  Flying  things." 
Equivalent  to  eo^Mora.— 241.  CanveMK  Consult  note  on  iv.  451. — 
242.  Unde  Ivoum  Graii,  &c  This  line  is  generally  considered  spuri- 
oua  In  some  MSS.  it  does  not  occur  at  all,  while  in  others  it  ap- 
pears written  by  a  more  recent  hand.— ^omon.  From  a,  nof,  and 
opvtc,  **  a  bird,"  because  no  bird  could  fly  over.  Hence,  according 
to  some,  the  Latin  Atentm.  The  derivation,  however,  is  of  no 
value. 

244.  lnter^»  **  Pours."  Inwrgo  properly  means  '*  to  bend,"  and 
here  describes  the  bending  or  invertmg  of  ue  cup  as  the  contents 
were  poured  out.  This  inverting  of  the  cup  was  customary,  accord- 
ing  to  Servius,  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods  below. — 245.  tk  tummat 
carpentf  &c.  The  highest  hairs  were  plucked  out,  or  cut  off,  and 
thrown  into  the  flre  as  primitise. — ^246.  lAbamna  prima,  i.  e,  as  the 
first  part  of  the  intended  sacrifice. — 247.  CobU>  tireboqiu  potenUm, 
The  same  goddess  was  Luna  in  the  sky,  Diana  on  earth,  and  HeoaU, 
or  Proterpina  in  the  world  below. 

248.  Supponunt  cuUros.  Poetically  for  ^cut  the  throats  of  the 
victims." — 249.  Patens,  The  object  was  to  let  none  of  the  sacred 
blood  fall  upon  the  ground.  As  regards  the  form  of  the  patera,  con- 
sult note  on  i.  728. — Atri  tdleris.  Black  victims  were  always  selected 
for  the  deities  below.  So  nigrantes  terga  juvenoos,  in  line  243. — 250. 
Matri  Eumemdum,  Night,  who  was  fabled  to  have  brought  forth  the 
Furies  unto  Acheron  as  their  sire. — Magnceque  aorori.  ^  And  to  her 
mighty  sister."  Tellus,  or  the  goddess  of  the  earth.  According  to 
Serrius,  Night  and  Earth  were  daughters  of  Chaos. 

251.  SteAem  vaecam.  "  A  barren  cow."  This  was  the  customary 
offering  to  Proserpina.  Homer  calls  it  jSot/i:  vrtipa  {Od.  xi.  30). — 
252.  Noctumaa  inekoai  arat,  "  He  erects  nocturnal  altars,"  i.  e.  he 
erects  altars,  and  offers  a  sacrifice  thereon  during  the  night  season. 
This  time  was  purposely  selected,  inasmuch  as  the  offering  was  to  a 
god  of  the  lower  world.  Inehoare,  according  to  Servius,  is  a  religious 
term,  equivalent  to  faeere,  or  erigere. — 253.  Sdida  vUcera,  **  Entire 
carcasses,"  i.  e.  holocausts  or  whole  burnt-offerings.  Consult,  as 
regards  the  peculiar  force  of  tiseera  here,  the  note  on  book  i.  211. — 
254.  Exta  is  here  taken,  like  tiaoera  above,  for  Uie  carcasses  of  the 
victims,  or  in  other  words  for.  the  victims  themselves. 

256.  JugasUtarum,  <<The  wooded  heights."— 257.  Canei,  .  .  adten- 
tante  De&,  Hecate,  accompanied  by  her  infernal  hounds  in  imitation 
of  Diana  accompanied  by  her  pack  of  the  upper  world. — 258.  Proculy 
0!  prootd,  &c.  This  was  the  solemn  preamble  with  which  the  cele- 
bration of  the  aacred  mysteries  used  to  be  ushered  in,  the  form  of 
expression  in  Greek  being,  Icac,  icdc  itrrk  j3fi/3i|Xo(.  By  profani,  on 
the  present  occasion,  are  meant,  as  Wagner  tliinks,  the  Trojans' who 
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liad  accompanied  i£nea8  thus  fiur.  The  possession  of  the  golden 
bough  rendered  Mneas  himself  pure,  and  fit  to  enter  on  his  fearful 
journey. — 260.  Invade  viatn.  **  Enter  boldly  on  thy  way." — Ferrum, 
Serrius  says  he  had  consecrated  his  sword,  to  do  service  against  the 
shapes  of  the  lower  world,  by  having  struck  the  victims  with  it  in 
the  recent  sacrifice ! 

264.  Diy  quibus  imperium,  &.c.  A  general  invocation  unto  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world.  Warburton  thought  that  Virgil,  in  the 
description  which  he  here  gives  of  the  lower  regions  meant  to  pourtray 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in  the  city 
of  Eleusis,  in  Attica.  He  is  ably  refuted,  however,  by  the  historian 
Gibbon.— 266.  Audita,    Supply  a  me, 

268.  Obaouri  told  sub  noete  is  equivalent  to  tub  obteurd  noete  toli.-^ 
->269.  Inania  regna.  All  general  privations,  observes  Burke,  are 
great,  because  they  are  terrible — vacuity,  darkness,  solitude,  and 
silence.  With  what  fire  of  imagination  has  Virgil  amassed  all  these 
circumstances  at  the  mouth  of  hell !     (SuU,  and  Beaut,  ii.  6.) 

270.  Ineertam  lunam.  Clouds  floating  through  the  sky,  and  shroud- 
ing, at  intervals,  the  brightness  of  the  moon.  [Compare  **  By  tiie 
struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light." — Ode  on  the  Death  of  Wolf.] 
— Luce  malignA,    Heyne  :  *'  Lux  maligna,  parea,  infrma,  ae  tenuit." 

273.  The  vettibulum  did  not  properly  form  part  of  the  house,  but 
was  a  vacant  space  before  the  door,  forming  a  court,  which  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  house,  and  was  open  on  the  fourth  to 
the  street.  The  two  sides  of  the  house  joined  the  street,  but  the 
middle  part  of  it,  where  the  door  was  placed,  was  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  street.  We  see  from  this  the  general  meaning  of 
vettibulum  in  the  present  passage,  as  applied  to  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world.  [See  Becker's  Crollut,  On  the 
Roman  House.] 

274.  Luctus,  Before  the  entrance  to  Orcus  are  grouped,  according 
to  the  poet,  all  the  ills  and  calamities  that  infest  human  life,  and  make 
us  wish  for  the  grave  as  a  place  of  final  repose. — UUricet  Cwrce,  The 
stings  of  Conscience.  Remorse.— 275.  Trittitque  Seneetut.  Old  Age 
is  here  described  as  sorrowing  over  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and 
sighing  for  days  gone  by.— 276.  Metut.  **  Despomlency."  The 
continual  apprehension  of  evil. — Maletuada,  **  That  persuades  to 
crime."— 278.  ConKtnguineut  Leti,  "  Own  brother  of  Death."  Horn, 
H,  xiy.  231 :  "Tsrvoc  Katriyvtiroc  Qavarov,  Hesiod  makes  Death  and 
Sleep  the  sons  of  Nieht  {I'heog,  756).  [Compare  *<  Death  and  his 
brother  Sleep."  ShdUy't  Qfuen  jtfa6.]— ^  mala  mentit  Gaudia,  i.  e, 
the  criminal  lusts  of  the  heart.  Compare  Voss :  *'  Det  frerden  Her- 
zent  Schftarmunffen." — 279.  Adverto  in  limine,  "  On  the  very  thresh- 
old itself,  as  it  confronts  the  view,"  i.  e,  in  the  very  entrance  itself. 

280.  Ferreique  Eumenidum  thalami.  The  Furies  guard  the  en- 
trance, and  have  there  their  cells  of  iron  (as  rigid  and  unbending  as 
their  own  hearts),  just  as  in  ancient  mansions  the  gatekeeper  or 
^vpktpOQ  {janitor)  bad  his  station  at  the  door  of  the  dwelling,  and 
near  it  his  room  or  cell. 

282.  Intnedio,  Supply  wi£i6u^. — 283.  Vvlgo  is  here,  as  Sefvius 
well  remarks,  equivalent  to  eatervatim,  and  is  not  to  be  joined  in  con- 
struction vtiihferunt.  The  language  of  the  text,  it  will  be  observed, 
refers  merely  to  vain  or  false  dreams,  such  as  are  sent  from  the 
world  below.  True  dreams,  on  the  other  hand,  says  Serrius,  come 
down  from  the  skies. 
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286.  Supply  in  forUnii  8t<iilmlant  with  mondra,  in  rendering,  omit- 
ting these  words  after  Cenkiuri,-^StabulajU,  Equivalent  to  kabikita, 
hut  having  a  special  reference,  in  its  literal  sense,  to  the  idea  implied 
in  ferarum  and  Ceniauri. — 287*  Centumgeminus,  *'The  hundred- 
handed."  The  Homeric  UaroyxtipoQ  (IL  i.  4l02).-^Bdlua  Lemm. 
"  The  beast  of  Lema."  The  hydra,  that  was  slain  by  Hercules. — 
289.  FornM  tricorpcm  umbrof,  t.  e,  the  shade  of  the  tliree-bodied 
Crer^'on. 

292.  DocUi  coma.  **  His  wise  companion."  Alluding  to  the  sibyl. 
—204.  Irrvat,  In  our  idiom  we  tramlate  irruat  and  dkerhera  as  if 
they  had  been  respectively  irruisset  and  diterberatta.  The  Latin 
idiom,  however,  is  far  more  graphic,  and  paints  the  action  at  once  to 
the  eyes.  Literally,  **  if  his  wise  companion  do  not  warn  him,  &c. 
he  will  rush  upon  them,  and  ^\\  cleave,"  &e. 

206.  Hinc  ma.  **  From  this  point,"  t.  e.  after  passing  through  the 
vestibule  and  first  entrance. — Acherrmtis.  The  poet  calls  this  riyer 
the  Acheron  ;  its  more  usual  name,  in  the  language  of  fable,  was  the 
Stvx.  So,  again,  it  is  now  a  river,  and  presently  it  is  described  as  a 
lake  or  fen. 

296.  Voragine.  Forcellini  explains  the  term  vorago  thus  :  Locus 
immentCB  profitnditatig,  a  vorando,  quia  in  earn  cadentia  non  emergnnt, 
ied  oAwrfofrfiir.— 297.  Coeytio.  For  in  Coeiftum.—2^.  Plurima  canities 
inoHUa,  "  An  abundant,  grisly,  untrimmed  beard." — 300.  StaiU  In- 
minajkimm&.  "His  eyes  stand  glaring  (as  with)  flame."— 302.  Ve- 
liequs  minUtrat.  **  And  tends  the  sails."  Velis  is  here  the  dative, 
and  miniBtrat  is  equivalent  to  tninisteria  facit. — 303.  FerrugineA  cymb&, 
'*  In  his  dusky  bark,"  i.  e.  his  bark  resembling  the  dark  hue  of  iron, 
which  it  had  contracted  from  long  exposure  to  the  murky  atmosphere 
of  the  lower  world,  and  the  turbid  and  discolouring  water.  Compare 
line  410,  where  the  epithet  coerulea  is  applied  to  Charon's  boat. — 304. 
Onida  tiridisque,  &c.  ^  A  fresh  and  a  green  old  age."  So  the  Greek 
itfftdv  yijfpac. 

305k  Hue  marks  the  spot  where  Charon  stood. — 309.  Quam  muUa 
in  silms,  &o.  The  full  form  of  expression  would  be,  tarn  mulH,  quern 
muUa  in  sUvis,  &c.— 810.  Gurgite  ab  alto.  "  From  the  troubled  deep," 
1.  s.  agitated  by  wintry  blasts. — 311.  Frigidus  annus.  "The  cold 
season  of  the  year." 

316.  Trittis,  i.  e.  harsh  and  unbending  in  his  purpose. — 316.  Ai^ 
alios  longs  submotosy  &c.  These  are  they  whose  bodies  remained 
without  burial,  and  who  could  not  cross  until  they  had  received  the 
rites  of  interment,  or  until  they  had  wandered  a  hundred  years  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream. 

319.  Quo  discrkaine.  **By  what  distinction."— 320.  Bemis  vada 
limda  ^errwub.  As  Charon  himself  propelled  the  boat,  we  must  re- 
gard remis  verrunt  as  merely  a  general  expression  for  navigant  or 
transeunt. 

321.  LongcBva  saoerdos.  According  to  the  fables  of  poetry,  the 
Cumffian  sibyl  had  already  lived  about  seven  hundred  years  when 
^neas  came  to  Italy.— 323.  Cocyti  stagna,  &c.  The  Cocytus  and  the 
Sty%  are  here  put  in  apposition,  though  in  reality  different  streams. 
Consult  note  on  line  297- — 324.  Di  cujusjurare,  &c.  •*  Whose  divi- 
nity the  gods  fear  to  swear  by  and  to  deceive."  This  alludes  to  the 
Styx,  not  the  Cocytus.  If  a  god  swore  by  the  Styx,  and  broke  his 
oath,  he  was  deprived  of  nectar  and  ambrosia,  and  of  all  heavenly 
privileges,  for  ten  whole  years. 
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325.  Inops  inhumataque.  '^  Needy  and  unboried/*  t.  «.  consists  of 
those  who  were  too  poor  to  leave  behind  them  the  means  of  inter- 
ment, and  who  have  therefore  been  deprived  of  the  same,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  have,  from  the  nature  of  their  death  (shipwreck,  for 
example,  or  any  other  accident),  been  without  the  rites  of  burial. — 
326.  SepuUi.  "  Are  they  who  have  obtained  the  rites  of  interment." 
— 327-  iV«c  ripcu  datur,  &c  '^  Nor  is  it  allowed  him  to  carry  them 
across  these  fearful  banks,"  &c. — 328.  8&dibus,  i^e.  in  a  tomb  or 
grave.     Observe  the  force  of  the  plural. 

334.  Leucaspim.  One  of  the  crew  of  the  ship  of  Orontes ;  pro- 
bably the  pilot. — 335.  Smid,  To  be  construed  with  vecioa,  not  with 
with  obruit. — 336.  Aqud  inwltens,  &c  Alluding  to  the  storm  de- 
scribed in  the  first  book,  line  113,  teqq. 

337.  Sese  agebat,  <<Was  making  -  towards  them."~338.  Libyeo 
cunu,  **  In  the  voyage  from  Carthage."  Literally,  *'  in  the  Libyan 
voyage."  This  expression  is  to  be  taken  in  a  very  general  sense, 
since  Palinurus  was  lost  after  the  fleet  had  left  Sicily. — 339.  MediU 
effuaui  in  undU.  "  Dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  waters."  Compare 
the  explanation  of  Wagner:  ^In  medio,  per  mare  Libyeum,  eurm 
effiuus.**  Arusianus  notices  another  explanation  of  this  passage : 
'*•  Cum  in  mediia  undis  essa,  puppi  effvMu  exciderat" 

345.  Canebai.  **  Prophesied,"  i.  «.  declared  by  his  oracles.  The 
allusion  appears  to  be,  not  to  any  special  prectiction  in  the  case  of 
Paliimi*us,  but  to  the  general  language  of  the  response  given  by 
Apollo,  iii.  line  92,  seqq.:  '^  Eadem  UUta  {Aiuonia)  vos  vbere  laio  aod- 
piet  reduces,^*  The  declaration  of  Neptune  to  Venus  (v.  814)  is  far 
more  definite  :  ^  Unus  erU  tanbum,  amugmn  quern  gurgiU  queered,**  &c. 

347.  C&rtina,  «  The  oracle."  Consult  note  on  iii.  92.— 341.  Nee 
me  dew  cequore  mertit,  ^  Nor  did  any  god  overwhelm  me  in  the  sea," 
t.  e,  bury  me  amid  the  waves.  He  was  hurled  into  the  sea,  it  is  true, 
by  Somnus,  but  then,  as  is  subsequently  stated,  he  swam  to  the  shore, 
and  was  there  murdered.  Observe  the  employment  of  menit  for 
aubmertU. 

362.  Non  uUum  pro  me  tantum,  &c.  "  That  not  any  so  great  fear 
for  my  own  self  took  possession  of  me,"  &c.  Excussa  magietro  equi- 
valent to  exeutto  magidro,  or  ex  qud  magister  ercU  excussus, — 356.  Vexit 
me  aqud.  The  helm  aided  him  in  floating  along. — 357.  Summa  subli- 
mie  ab  undd,  **  Raised  high  on  the  top  of  the  6urge."  An  imitation 
<if  the  Homeric  fitydXov  dwb  KvfjiaroQ  ctpOfiQ,  Many  connect  summd 
ab  undd  mthmnospexi,  but  this  is  less  graphic,  and  less  in  accordance 
with  tiie  rhythm  of  the  line. 

358.  Jam  tuta  tenebam,  *'  I  was  now  on  the  point  of  reaching  a 
safe  (landing)  place,"— 359.  Ni.  "  Had  not."  We  would  expect  to 
have  eum  gens  entdeliSf  &c.  invaderet,  or  else  in  place  of  ten^Mm  to 
have  had  tenuitsem.  The  change,  however,  to  ni  inToeieset  comes  in 
the  more  forcibly  from  its  suddenness. — Madidd  cum  teste  gramitum, 
"  Burdened  with  my  wet  garments."  The  preposition  eum,  according 
to  the  best  commentators,  is  pleonastic  here.  Wagner  compares 
Sophocles,  (Ed,  T,  IT  :  oi  dk  eifv  yrip^  jSapcTc  Upfjc.^^O,  Capita 
aepera  mentis.  "  The  rugged  projections  of  a  mountain  promontory." 
This  was  that  promontory  of  Lucania  which  was  afterwards  called  by 
his  name.  Compare  Ime  381. — 361.  Prcedamque  ignara  putdsset, 
^  And  deemed  me,  in  their  ignorance,  a  (rich)  prize." 

363.  Quod,  **  Therefore."  Supply  06  or  proptor.— 366.  Eripe  me. 
He  is  referring  specially  to  his  uninterred  remains  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
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calamity  of  his  being  without  the  rites  of  burial  that  he  alludes  in 
the  words  hU  malis. — Terram  it^iee.  ''Cast  earth  upon  me/'  i.  e. 
bury  me.  In  ordinary  cases,  casting  three  handfuls  of  earth  upon  a 
corpse  was  equivalent  to  the  rites  of  interment,  and  this  pious  duty 
was  enjoined  upon  every  passing  traveller  who  might  meet  with  a 
dead  body  lying  exposed.  Here,lioweTer,  Palinurus  requests  more 
formal  and  solenm  rites. — 366.  Porttuque  require  Velinoe.  ''And 
seek  (for  that  purpose)  the  Velian  harbour,"  i.  e,  the  harbour  of 
Velia,  a  city  of  Lucania  near  the  promontory  of  Palinurum.  Here 
his  corpse  was  to  be  found.  Virgil  has  been  charged  with  an  ana- 
chronism in  this  passage,  because  the  city  of  Velia  was  founded  at  a 
period  long  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war.  But,  as  has  been  re- 
marked by  several  commentators,  the  port  in  all  probability  existed 
before  the  town  was  built. 

367.  Creatrix.  Compare  viii.  534.^369.  Innare,  "  To  navigate." 
— 37 1>  Servins  makes  this  refer  to  his  past  vocation  as  a  mariner, 
and  the  toilsome  and  roving  life  connected  with  it.  But  Wagner 
thinks  that  the  shade  of  Palinurus  begs  to  be  released  from  the  long 
wanderings  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  to  which  the  unburied  were 
always  subjected.     This  appears  to  be  the  preferable  view. 

375.  Ewnenidum.  The  Furies  are  here  named  for  the  deities  of 
the  lower  world  generally  ;  just  as  if  the  poet  had  called  it  the  river 
of  Pi*oserpina,  of  Hecate,  &c.  Servius  wrongly  explains  the  words  of 
the  text  by  "  eirca  quern  habita'st  EumenideSy*  since,  according  to  line 
280,  the  Furies  have  their  chambers  in  the  entrance  of  Hell. — Bipam. 
The  shades  of  the  unburied  were  not  allowed  even  to  draw  ne^r  to 
the  bank  on  their  own  side  of  the  stream.  If  they  did,  Charon  drove 
them  back.    Compare  line  316,  Mg^. 

377*  Cap«  memor  is  equivalent  here  to  tene  memori&, — 378.  ^nt^tnt. 
"  The  neighbourini^  people,"  i.  e,  the  communities  dwelling  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  spot  where  Palinurus  was  murdered.— 879.  Prodigiis 
ecelestUnu.  "  By  prodigies  from  on  high."  One  of  these  was  a  pesti- 
lence, and  the  Lucanians  were  told  by  an  oracle  that,  in  order  to  be 
relieved  from  it,  they  must  appease  the  manes  of  Palinurus.  A  tomb 
was  accordingly  erected  to  his  memory,  and  the  promontory  where 
he  swam  to  shore  was  called,  after  his  name,  Pwnumtorium  Pali- 
nurum, now  Capo  di  Palinuro. 

380.  Et  tumido  soUmnia  mittent.  "And  shall  render  annual  offerings 
at  that  tomb."  With  solemma  supply  sacra,  or  some  equivalent  term. 
Mktere  sacra  is  analogous  to  the  Greek  wkfAiruv  Upa, — 381.  JEter^ 
numque  locus,  &c.  The  promontory  is  still  called  Ckipo  di  Palinuro. 
Compare  note  on  line  379. — 382.  Parumper.  '*  For  a  little  while," 
t.  e,  soon  to  return.  So  Boeder lein,  **paulo  pod  rediturus,*'  (Lai, 
Synon.  L  147.) — 383.  Gaudet  cognomine  terr&,  «.  e,  he  rejoices  in  the 
idea  that  a  spot  is  to  be  called  after  him.  Cognomine  is  the  ablative 
of  the  adjective  cognominis.  Many  MSS.  read  terrce,  making  cog- 
nomine a  noun  ;  an  easier  and  more  usual  form  of  expression,  but  on 
that  very  account  less  likely  to  be  the  true  one.  Compare  the  Greek 
mode  of  speaking :  x^'^'P^^  6/iwvvfiy  X^99' 

384.  Ergo,  *' Thereupon."  In  the  sense  of  (2«ifM2«.— 385.  Charon, 
when  he  espied  them,  was  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  stream ;  hence 
the  expression  Stygid  ab  undA, — Jam  inde.  Observe  the  peculiar 
force  of  this  combination ;  literally,  "  already  from  that  quarter," 
i,  e,  he  already  espied  them  from  that  quarter  wheife  they  were, 
when  passing  through  the  grove  in  the  direction  of  the  bank,  a&«l 
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Bome  time  before  they  had  reached  the  hank  itself.    Compare  the 
remark  of  La  Cerda :  '^  In  voce  jam  inde,  id  ett,  a  longe^nota  Charontit 

389.  Qttu2  venicu,  '^  What  may  be  the  occasion  of  thy  coming  ?" 
With  quid  supply  propter^ — Jam  istinc  et  oomprime  grestum.  **  And 
stay  thy  step  now  from  that  spot  where  thou  art."  Obaerre  the 
pecuhar  force  of  the  pronoun  iste  as  appearing  in  the  adverb  idinCf 
its  derivative.  IsU,  it  will  be  remembered,  always  refers  to  the 
person  addressed. — 391.  Corpora  viva.  His  boat  was  only  intended 
for  disembodied  spirits. 

392.  Neo  vero  Alciden,  &c.  *'I  neither,  indeed,  had  cause  .to 
rejoice  at  my  having  received  Hercules  on  the  lake,  when  he  came 
hither,"  &c.  According  to  Servius,  who  quotes  from  the  Pseudo> 
Orpheus,  Charon  was  alarmed  at  Ihe  appearance  of  Hercules,  and 
ferried  him  over  without  hesitation.  He  was  punished  for  this  with 
a  year's  imprisonment.  We  may  suppose  that  he  also  received 
punishment  in  the  case  of  Theseus  and  Pirithoiis. — 304.  I^is  quam- 
quam  geniti,  Hercules  was  the  son  of  Jove,  as  also  Pirithoiis  {II. 
xiv.  37).  Theseus,  according  to  some,  was  the  son  of  Neptune 
•  (Hygin.  Fab.  37). 

395.  lUe  refers  to  Hercules,  the  first-mentioned  of  the  three,  and 
TaHareum  ou^odem  to  Cerberus.  Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurys- 
theus,  for  his  twelfth  and  last  labour,  to  bring  upon  earth  the  three- 
headed  dog  Cerberus.  On  asking  Pluto  to  give  him  this  animal,  the 
god  consented,  provided  he  would  take  him  without  using  any 
weapons.  This  explains  the  force  of  tnanu  in  the  text,  i.  e,  by  the 
hand  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  weapon.  Hercules  brought  Cer- 
berus chuned  to  Eurystheus,  and  then  took  him  back  to  the  lower 
world. — 396.  Ipsius  a  soUo,  &c.  The  post  of  Cerberus  was  at  the 
entrance  of  Hell.  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  has  fled  in 
alarm  to  the  presence  of  Pluto,  and  crouched  at  his  feet 

397.  Hi  dominam  DUia,  &c.  "  The  latter  (two)  attempted  to  carry 
off  our  queen  from  the  (very)  bedchamber  of  Pluto."  Heyne  makes 
dominam  a  peculiar  appellation  of  Proserpina,  analogous  to  oiafroivav. 
Others  construe  it  with  IHtis,  in  the  sense  of  uasorem.  We  have  given 
it  the  simplest  sense.  Charon  speaks  of  Proserpina  as  his  queen  and 
mistress.  It  is  not  known  whence  Virgil  borrowed  the  idea  of  this 
daring  attempt  on  the  part  of  Theseus  and  Pirithoiis.  Most  pro- 
bably, however,  he  merely  enlarges,  after  poetic  fashion,  on  the  ordi- 
nary legend,  which  made  these  two  warriors  descend  to  Hades  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  Proserpina. 

398,  Amphryaia  votes.  **  The  Amphrysian  prophetess."  The  sibyl 
takes  here  the  appellation  of  Ampkryaia,  from  Ai>ollo,  the  deity  to 
whom  she  owed  her  inspiration,  and  who  was  called  Amphrysitu  from 
the  river  Amphrysus,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  had  once  tended. the 
flocks  of  Admetus,  when  banished  for  a  season  from  the  skies. — 400. 
^ee  vm  tela  feru.nl.  ''  Nor  do  the  weapons  (which  thou  seest  here) 
intend  any  act  of  violence." — lAoei  ingens  janitor^  &c.,  i.  e,  iEneas 
comes  not,  like  another  Hercules,  to  bear  away  Cerberus  in  chains. 
The  threc'headed  gigantic  monster  may,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
go  on  and  exercise  his  vocation  undisturbed.  With  licet  supply  per 
no9,  and  before  teneat  the  conjunction  ut. 

402.  Catta  licet  patrui,  &c.  ^  The  chaste  Proserpina  may,  (for  any 
thing  that  we  intend  to  do),  still  keep."  With  licet  supply,  as  before, 
per  nos,  and  also  ut  before  iervet.    The  expression  servare  limen  is 
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somewhat  analogous  to  our  English  phrase  "  to  keep  within  doors.'* 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  is  this :  We  are  not  oome,  like 
Theseus  and  his  friend,  to  bear  away  Proserpina  from  the  palace  of 
her  lord. — Patrui,  Pluto  was  both  the  husband  and  uiiele  of  Pro- 
serpina, for  she  wns  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Jupiter  by  Ceres. 

406.  Imago,  '*  Thought,"  i.  e.  regard  for.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  Heyne  :  *'  imago  apud  animum,"  i.  e.  cogitatio, — 406.  At 
ramttm  huno  agnoteeu.  Observe  the  employment  here  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood  as  a  softened  imperative  :  literally,  '*  acknowledge,  I 
beg." — Aperit,  "  (With  these  words)  she  discloses  to  his  view.** — 
408.  Nbc  pfura  his,  i.  e.  Nee  dixit  flura  wrba  his, 

VtnerahUe  donum^  &c.  "  The  revered  offering  of  the  fated  twig." 
It  is  called  donum,  because  inteuded  as  an  offering  to  Proserpina 
(line  142),  vad/atalis  virga,  because  no  one  could  pluck  it  against  the 
decree  of  fate  (line  146). — 409.  Longo  post  tempore  visum.  Heyne 
thinks  the  meaning  is,  that  Charon  had  not  seen  it  since  it  was 
brought  to  the  world  below  by  Hercules,  and  after  him  by  Theseus 
and  PirithoUs.  This,  however,  clashes  with  the  remark  of  Servins, 
referred  to  in  the  note  on  line  392.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  a  general  one,  without  xefe-  - 
rence  to  Hercules  or  any  one  else. 

411.  Per  juga  longa,  ^On  the  long  benches."  Jvga,  properly 
speaking,  are  the  rowers*  benches,  corresponding  to  the  Kvya  of  the 
Greeks  ;  here,  however,  they  were  merely  the  seats  for  passengers, 
placed  transversely  or  across  the  boat. — 412.  Laxatque  foros,  **  And 
clears  the  boat."  Literally,  '<  clears  the  hatches  or  gangways.'*  Fori 
has  various  meanings  as  applied  to  a  vessel,  namely,  the  deck,  or 
decks,  the  hatches,  gangways,  &c.,  and  sometimes  even  the  seats  of 
the  rowers.  The  leading  idea,  as  shown  by  the  root  (faro),  is  a 
passage  ot  communication  from  one  part  of  the  vessel  to  another. 
In  the  present  instance  it  stands  for  the  boat  itself,  every  avetms  of 
which  was  crowded  with  disembodied  spirits.  Altevs  is  properly  the 
hold  of  a  vessel,  here  taken  for  the  interior  of  the  bark. — 413^  In- 
gentem  jEnean,  ''The  great  ^neas,"  i.  e,  great  of  size,  both  as 
regarded  the  hei*oic  standard,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  boat  into  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 

Cymba  stUitis,  **  The  boat  of  sewed  hide."  Literally,  *'  the  sewed 
boat."  Either  made  of  hides  sewed  together,  or  of  a  frame  of 
wickerwork,  with  hides  stretched  over  it  and  Bewed.~4l4.  JRimoM, 
i.  e.  leaky.  Lucian  {Dial.  Mori,  10) :  rb  viea^diov  teai  vicwraBpiv 
hart  Kai  diappii  rd  n-oXXd.— 416.  Exponit.  '*  He  lands." 

418.  Acfverso,  /'That  confronts  the  view."— 419.  Horrere  oolmbris. 
''  Beginning  to  bristle  up  with  serpents.*'  Cerberus  had  three  heads, 
and  on  his  three  necks  snakes  instead  of  hair. — 420.  Melle  soporatam^ 
Ae.  "  Flings  a  cake,  rendered  soporiferous  with  honey  and  vegetable 
ingredients,  medicinally  prepared."  By  the  term  ojum  appears  to 
be  here  meant  a  ball  or  lump.  It  was  composed  of  seeds  and  grain 
of  various  kinds,  moistened  with  the  juice  of  magic  and  soporiferaos 
herbs.    So  Heyne.— 422.  Obfeetam.    Supply  ofam,  or  earn. 

424.  Ooeupo  carries  with  it,  in  general,  the  idea  of  antidpating. 
Hence  the  meaning  here  is,  that  iEneas  seizes  upon  the  entrmee 
before  Cerberus  can  recover  from  his  lethargy. — 425.  IhodUqut 
celer,  &c.  "And  quickly  passes  beyond  the  bank  of  that  stream 
from  which  the  dead  who  once  eross  it  can  never  retom  (to  the 
•pper  world)."  -     . 
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436.  V<tgUui,  properly,  the  cry  of  a  young  child,  ^neas  first 
enters  on  that  part  of  the  world  below  where  the  disembodied  spirits 
of  infants  have  their  abiding-place. — 428.  Extortes.  "Deprived  of 
their  share.'* — 429.  Aeerbo.  **  Immatare.''  A  metaphor  taken  from 
unripe  fmit. 

430.  Hotjuxta,  &.e.  Leaving  the  place  where  the  sonls  of  infants 
abide,  he  comes  to  the  quarter  where  dwell  the  spirits  of  those  who 
have  been  unjustly  condemned  to  death. — Falto,  &c.  No  funeral 
honours  were  bestowed  on  persons  condemned  to  death  ;  but,  if  the 
sentence  were  unjust,  they  might  be  deemed  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
and  equally  favoured  with  the  most  innocent  —  431.  Sine  sorte. 
**  Without  a  trial."  This  expression  contains  an  allusion  to  Roman 
customs.  The  preetor,  or  any  other  judge  appointed  to  preside  at  a 
trial,  especially  one  of  a  criminal  nature,  selected  by  lot  a  certain 
number  of  judices  teUati,  or  aaestores,  who  sat  with  him,  heard  the 
cause,  and  aided  him  with  their  advice. 

432.  OuiMsUcT  Minot,  &c.  QucBsUor  properly  means  one  appointed 
to  preside  at  some  special  inquiry,  and  who  becomes,  therefore,  as 
far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  a  supreme  judge.  Minos  receives 
his  special  appointment  from  the  Fates,  and  the  urn  which  he  shakes 
contains  the  lots  from  which  the  names  of  the  associate  judges  are  to 
be  drawn. — 432.  Silentum  eoncUium,  Asconius,  in  his  commentary  on 
Cicero  {Argum.  in  Verr,  de  Prcet,  «r6.),  makes  this  refer  to  the  ju- 
dioet  tdecti,  or  atfettores,  and  reads,  in  consequence,  consilium.  He  is 
refuted,  however,  by  Heyne,  with  whom  Wagner  coincides.  The 
"  tur^forensit,^  or  crowd  of  auditors,  is  meant,  more  especially  that 
portion  of  them  who  are  to  be  tried  before  the  tribunal. — 433.  Discit. 
"  Learns  (the  story  of)  their  lives,"  &c. 

Ndhden  thinks  that  lines  431,  432,  and  433  are  misplaced,  and  is 
certainly  right.  They  come  in  as  a  kind  of  parenthesis,  and  contain 
merely  a  general  statement,  which  is  no  more  applicable  to  this  than 
to  any  other  part  of  the  context. 

434.  Protima  deinde,  &c.  JSneas  comes  next  to  the  quarter  whero 
are  the  soula  of  those  who  have  committed  suicide. — Qui  sibi  letum, 
&c.,  i.  e.  who,  stained  by  no  crime,  have,  through  mere  weariness 
under,  the  bcrden  of  existence,  made  away  with  themselves.  So 
Heyne. — '436.  Qitam  ^odleiA  cethere  in  cUto,  &c.  Imitated  from  the 
remarkable  declaration  of  Achilles  in  the  Odyssey  (ii.  488,  teqq,),  that 
he  wonld  rather  be  a  rustic,  labouring  for  hire  under  a  needy  master, 
than  rule  over  the  world  of  the  dead. 

438.  Fob  obtUa,  "  The  law  of  heaven  prevents."  Some  read /of  a 
ofistaat,  which  is  less  forcible. — Palut  inamahilit,  "The  hateful 
nianrii."-^439.  Nofmet  interfiua.  Heyne  makes  nones  here  equivalent 
merely  to  samius.  It  is  much  more  forcible,  however,  being  a  mystic 
number,  and  the  square  of  the  sacred  three.  The  Styx  intervened 
nine  times  by  reason  of  its  numerous  windings. 

440.  Poftem  fiui  in  amnem.  Thus  fkr  iEneas  has  visited  the 
afaidinc-places  ot  those  unhappy  spirits  whose  term  of  existence  on 
earth  faaa  been  prefnatm*el;|r  abridj^.  He  now  comes  to  ''  the  fields 
of  SHNoming,"  the  abode  m  particular  of  those  who  have  been  the 
.vietinis  of  unhappy  )ove.  These  fields  are  represented  as  most 
murious,  IB  order  that  the  shades  wtiidi  wander  about  therein  may 
sad  mom  lor  privacy,  and  for  solitary  eommuning  with  their  own 
bMonia^-*448L  Myrtect.  The  myrtle  was  sacred  to  Venus,  the  god- 
dMSoHiOve* 
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445.  His  PKoBd/ram  Procrinque,  &c.  Virgil  is  not  by  any  means 
accurate  in  this  groaping.  The  good  and  the  bad  are  indiscriminately 
blended  together,  and  the  blameless  Ceenis,  the  virtaous  Procrts,  and 
the  exemplary  Laudamia,  are  found  associated  with  the  perfidioos 
Eriphyle,  and  with  Phaedra  and  Pasiphae*. — 448.  Etjuvenis  quondam, 
&c.  **  And  Cffinis,  once  a  youth,  now  a  woman,  and  again  brought 
back  by  fate  to  the  earlier  form."  Ccenia  is  here  feminine,  rf  Kaivic, 
and  is  the  reading  of  Heyne.  Wagner  is  in  favour  of  Ccnteut,  but 
Brunck  well  remarks,  that  CoBneus  rewfuta  is  a  gross  solecism. 

450.  In  this  episode  relative  to  Dido,  the  poet  appears  to  have  had 
in  view  the  account  given  in  the  Odyssey  (iL  542)  of  the  meeting  of 
Ulysses  and  Ajax  in  the  lower  world. — 451.  Qttam  Trcnw  heroty  Slc 
Quam,  governed  by  juxta.  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  others,  however, 
place  a  comma  after  heros,  which,  of  course,  disconnects  quam  and 
juxta,  and  makes  quam  a  species  of  anacolutlion,  that  is,  having 
nothing  on  which  to  depend  for  its  government.    Virgil,  according  to 

Wagner,  was  going  to  write  quam  Trotus  herot adfatus  at, 

but,  after  several  intervening  clauses,  forgot,  apparently,  (or  rather 
purposely),  the  commencing  construction  of  the  passage,  and  changed 
to  demisU  lacrynuu, 

453.  Qualem  ^nimo  qui,  &c.  <'  As  one  either  sees,  or  thinks  he  has 
seen,*'  &c.  Qui  for  alvqui,  an  earlier  form  of  aUquia,  This  compari- 
son of  the  shade  of  Dido  with  the  new  moon  when  first  visible,  is 
imitated  from ApoUonius Rhodius  (iv.  1479). — Surgere.  "Appearing," 
or  *'  showing  itself."  The  literal  meaning,  of  course,  is  merely  poeti- 
cal here,  as  we  do  not  see  the  new  moon  on  its  rinng.^A&S,  Vents 
nuntius,  &c.  *'  Did  true  tidings,  then,  come  to  me  I"  Alluding  to  the 
flames  of  the  funeral  pile,  which  told  him  too  plainly  in  the  distance 
her  unhappy  fate  as  he  was  departing  from  Carthage.  See  the  com- 
mencement of  book  V. — 457.  Ferroque  extrema  teoutam.  *^  And  had 
sought  death  by  the  sword."  Supply  U  with  tecutam  (et$e). — JStire- 
ma.  Literally,  "  the  extreme  things  (of  life)."  Thus,  we  say  of  one 
who  is  just  passing  out  of  existence,  that  he  is  in  '^  the  last  agtremUy." 
—458.  Per  siderajuro,  &c.  .^Bneas,  says  Wagner,  invokes  the  stars 
and  the  gods  above,  because  he  himself  still  belongs  to  the  upper 
world  ;  and  he  also  calls  upon  the  gods  below,  from  a  wish  to  per- 
suade Dido,  who  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  world  of  the  dead. 

462.  Senta  titu,  "  Thick  covered  with  the  mould  (of  ages),"  i.  e. 
all  hideous  and  loathsome  to  the  view  from  long  neglect  A  meti^>hor 
borrowed  from  things  that  acquire,  through  neglect,  a  thick  corering 
of  mould  and  loathsomeness. — 463.  Nee  credere  quivi.  See.  "  Nor  oould 
I  (under  existing  circumstances),  have  believed  that  I,  by  my  de» 
parture,  was  bringing  so  much  anguish  upon  thee."  Queo  is  weaker 
than  potfttin,  and  denotes  mere  possibility  under  existing  circumstances. 
—465.  Atpectu,  Old  form  of  the  dative,  for  atf>eotui.—466.  Quern 
fugis  ?  «  Whom  dost  thou  shun  !"  Equivalent,  m  effect,  to  quid  me 
fugis  ?— 468.  Extremum  fato,  &c.  "  This  is  the  last  thing  (granted  me) 
by  fate  (in  thy  case),  that  I  address  thee  now,"  i.  «.  I  address  thee 
now  for  the  Ust  time,  never  destined  to  behold  thee  hereafter. 

467.  Talibus  ^neat,  &c.  Torw  tuetOis  is  the  excellent  c 
tion  of  Waffner,  instead  of  the  common  reading,  ei  tarta 
The  expression  tarva  tuetUem  as  applied  to  anmum,  becomes  exces- 
sively awkward,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Heyne  to  explain 
away  the  difficulty.  If  we  retain  the  reading  of  the  common  text, 
the  only  plausible  mode  of  tranakting  will  he  to  make  < 
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imitation  of  the  Homeric  rard  BvftSv,  namely,  geeundum,  or  quod  ad 
animum, — Taroa  tuentis.  Not  "  of  her  eyeing  him  sternly,"  for  this 
would  clash  with  line  469,  but  preserving  a  stem  and  fixed  expression 
of  countenance,  while  her  eyes  remained  cast  on  the  ground. — 468. 
Lenibat,    Old  form  for  lenuica.    So  polibant  ( J^it.  viii.  436). 

469.  Inoepto  sermone.  "  By  his  discourse  Qthus)  begun."  So  Bur- 
mann.  Servius  is  wrong  in  making  this  equivalent  to  "a  principio 
orationis."  jEneas  was  preparing  to  say  more,  but  Dido  remained 
perfectly  unmoved  by  the  exordium  which  he  had  hoped  would  have 
lulled  to  rest  all  her  angry  feelings  towards  him. — 470.  Animum 
mowtur*  A  Grsecism. — 471.  Quam  n  dura  iUex^  &c.  ^  Thaii  if  she  were 
standing  (before  him)  a  hard  flint  or  Marpesian  rock."  Marpesa,  or 
Marpessa,  was  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Pares,  containing  the 
quarries  whence  the  famous  Parian  marble  was  obtained.  Compare 
note  on  i.  593. 

472.  Corripuittese.  «  She  hurried  away."— 475.  Pert5i«w«».  "Struck 
to  the  heart."  A  much  better  reading  than  eoneumu,  "  shocked." 
He  would  have  been  '<  shocked  "  at  her  death,  had  he  now  learned 
it  for  the  first  time.  As  the  case  stood,  however,  he  was  deeply 
wounded  in  feeling  at  her  hard  lot. 

477*  Datum  fnolitur  iter.  "  He  toils  along  the  path  before  him." 
—479.  Tydeut.  The  father  of  Diomede,  and  who,  along  with  Par- 
thenopseus  and  Adrastus,  belonged  to  the  number  of  the  ''Seven 
against  Thebes." — 481.  Ad  tuperos.  ''Among  those  in  the  world 
above,"  t.  e,  among  the  living.  Ad  for  apud, — Bdloque  oaduei.  "  And 
who  had  fallen  in  war."  Caditci  is  equivalent  here  to  the  Greek 
freoovrtQ,  a  usage  which  Virgil  appears  to  have  first  introduced,  and 
which  many  subsequent  writers  adopted. 

484  Tres  Antenoridas,  "The  three  sons  of  Antenor,"  Polybus, 
Agenor,  and  Acamas  (Hom»IL  xi.  69). — Cereri  taorum,  "  Consecrated 
to  the  service  of  Ceres,"  i.  e.  priest  of  Ceres.— 485.  Etiam,  **  Yet." 
Equivalent  to  e^amnum, — 487.  Utque  morari,  "  To  detain  him  a  long 
time."  Servius :  "  Usque,  rfiu."— 488.  Et  oonferre  gradum.  "  And  to 
keep  pace  with  him."--493.  Ineeptus  damor,  &c.  "  The  cry  begun 
(to  be  raised),  disappoints  them  as  they  stand  with  gaping  lips."  In 
the  world  of  shadows  all  is  unreal.  The  very  cry,  which  the  shades 
here  attempt  to  utter  dies  away,  as  something  unreal,  on  their  very 
lips. 

494.  Laniaium.  Virgil's  representation  of  the  mangled  phantom  of 
DeYphobus  is  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Plato,  who  taught  that 
the  dead  retain  the  same  marks  and  blemishes  on  their  persons 
which  they  had  while  alive. — 496.  The  repetition  of  ora  heightens  the 
effect  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  narrative. — 497.  Trwuxit  in- 
honetto  vulnere,  "  Maimed  by  a  shocking  wound,"  i.  e.  the  nose  was 
cut  off.     Voss  :  **  Und  die  Nate  von  sch'dndender  Wunde  gegtilmmeltJ' 

498.  Tegentem,  A  very  graphic  term  here.  He  holds  up  before 
his  face  the  stumps  from  which  the  hands  had  been  lopped  away,  and 
endeavours  to  hide  with  these  the  wounds  inflicted  on  his  visage. — 
UUro,    "  First,"  i.  e.  of  his  own  accord,  and  unasked. 

600.  Armipotens.  Deiphobus  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  the 
Trojans  after  Hector.— 601.  Optavit,  "  Has  felt  inclined."— 602.  Cui 
tantum  de  te  licuU.  "  Unto  whom  has  eo  nmch  power  over  thee  been 
allowed."  Literally,  "concerning  thee." — 606.  Tumulum  inanem. 
"A  cenotaph." — BjmbUbo  in  Wore.  Consult  note  on  iii.  108.— 606, 
Ter  wee  vooavi.    Consult  note  on  iii.  68. — 607.  Nomen  et  arma  looum 
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tenant  ^  Thy  nune  and  anna  prtaerre  (for  thee)  the  spot,"  «.  e.  ^^r 
name  engnTen  on  the  tomb,  and  thy  anna  fixed  np  thereon,  ewer 
recall  thee  to  remembranee. 

Te,  *'Thy  remaina  themaelTeB."  Equivalent  to  («imi  wrfm», 
iEneas  could  not  find  the  dead  body  of  Deiphobus,  in  order  to  give  it 
proper  interment.  The  cenotaph,  however,  anflficed  to  exempt  the 
aoul  of  the  Trojan  warrior  from  the  penance  of  wandering  a  hundred 
years  on  the  banka  of  the  Styx. 

509.  T^  rdktum  at.  <<  Haa  been  left  (undone)  by  thee."— 510. 
Et  funeris  umbrtM.  ^  And  to  the  ahade  of  hie  dead  body."  FunerUy 
equivalent  to  cadaTerii.  Compare  ix.  491 :  '^  Quof  mtnefimms  laeermm 
tdlui  Aoirf?"— 611.  Sed.  Equivalent  to  aed  (qMoniamidaqwariMj. 
— 51 1.  Laoamas,  "  Of  the  Spartan  woman,"  t.  e,  Helen.  De'iphobua 
had  married  Helen  after  the  death  of  Paria.  According  to  the  same 
authorities,  he  received  her  from  Priam  as  the  prize  of  valour  (Xy- 
eopkr,  168,  §eqq.—Schcl.  ad  II, xxiv.  251).— 512.  Mmumaita,  ue.  these 
ghastly  woundi,  received  by  me  through  her.  perfidy. 

513.  Ut  tupremam,  &e.  Compare  ii.  25,  248,  wy^.— 615.  Saliu 
tenit,  ^Came  with  a  bound."  Poetic  exaggeration.  The  horse 
came  over  the  ramparts,  so  far  as  they  were  levelled  to  admit  it  into 
the  city.— 516.  GraviM.    Equivalent  to  grafsiduBy  or  fcatuB, 

517.  lUa,  ehcrum  $mmUuu,  &e.  "  She,  feignmg  a  (sacred)  dance, 
led  around  the  Trojan  females,  celebrating  with  Bacchic  cries  the 
orgies  (of  the  gody*—Enant€t  orgia.  Equivalent  to  euando  crgia 
edkyrantes,  t.  «.  ^  celebrating  the  orgies  with  wild  geatieulaiiona  uid 
cries."  The  term  tfuaat,  of  which  we  have  here  the  nominative  plural, 
is  the  present  participle  of  the  deponent  evori,  answering^  to  the  Greek 
tifdZiiv.  The  root  of  both  verbs  is  (da,  a  cry  of  the  BMchantea,  of 
kindred  origin  with  the  ejaeulatioa  fla.— 618.  Flammam  nudia  ipta, 
&.e,  Helen,  while  leading  around  pretended  orgies  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  made  toreh*signals  to  the  Greeks  from  the  citadel  of  Troy. 
520.  ConfeoUm  eurit.  <<  Worn  out  with  cares."  Curii  refers  to  the 
events  and  movements  of  the  day  which  had  just  db%wn  to  a  close, 
when  the  Trojans  were  not  as  yet  fully  certain  whether  their  foes  had 
finally  departed,  and  which  day,  therefore,  DeYphobus  had  spent  amid 
anxious  cares  and  the  customary  employments  of  warfare. — 521. 
Pretsk.   "  Overpowered." 

623.  Egregia  comux.  "  My  incomparable  spouse."  Said,  ironically, 
*of  Helen.->524.  Amova.  Wagner,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the 
best  manuscripts,  instead  of  the  common  reading  emovd.^Et  fidnm 
eapUi,  &c.  The  ancient  warriors  were  wont  to  lay  their  swords  under 
their  pillows  when  they  retired  to  rest. — 526.  SoUie^  id  magnum  me- 
rantf  See,  ^'  Hoping,  namely,  that  this  would  prove  a  very  acceptable 
favour  to  her  loving  spouse." — AmanH.  Said,  ironically,  of  Mene- 
laus,  her  first  husband,  and  containing  a  sneer  at  both  his  expense 
and  Helen's. 

528.  Thalamo,  The  dative,  poetically  for  in  tAdZomiim.— 530. 
^olideB,  ''The  grandson  of  .£olus."  Alluding,  sarcastically,  to 
Ulysses,  who  was  said  to  have  been,  not  the  son  of  Laertes,  but  of 
Sisyphus,  the  famous  robber,  the  son  of  .^Bolus. — 630.  Inttaurate. 
**  Repay."  Equivalent  to  r^pendUe,  or  retribuUe, — Pio  ort^  i,  t,  on 
just  grounds.— 533.  An  qwB,  &.e,  «Or  what  fother)."  Wagner 
regards  this  as  a  double  interrogation  moulded  into  one  :  thus,  ^aa 
alia  t€f<awatfortuna 7  a  qnof  etteal*'  We  have  adopted  the  idea. 
535.  Hoc  Tice  termonum,   ''During  this  mutual  converae."    Tliis 
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expression  is  compared  by  one  of  the  commentators  with  the  Ho^ 
meric  v&'i  fiiv  Sts  lirktfftnv  ctfXHpofitBa.  Heyne  makes  a  great 
difficulty  with  this  passage  as  regards  the  time  that  ^neas  spent  in 
the  world  below.  According  to  him,  the  grammatical  view  of  the 
case  requires  that  the  Trojan  hero  should  have  remained  there 
merely  during  the  interval  between  early  dawn  (the  time  when  he 
descended)  and  the  rising  of  the  sun.  This  period,  however,  is  too 
short  to  contain  the  whole  action  of  the  present  book.  The  best  ex- 
planation Is  that  given  by  Voss,  and  in  which  Wagner  coincides. 
According  to  this  writer,  ^neas,  as  before  stated,  descends  along 
with  the  Sibyl  at  early  dawn  (line  255),  and  remains  in  the  lower 
regions  one  entire  day.  The  first  half  of  this  day  is  taken  up  with 
what  occurs  until  the  interview  with  De'iphobus.  While  Mneaa  is 
conversing  with  the  latter,  Aurora  has  reached  the  mid-heavens, 
that  is,  one  half  of  the  day  has  been  consumed  (for  Aurora  travels 
over  the  same  path  with  the  sun,  and  merely  preceides  that  luminary), 
and  the  Sibyl  now  warns  ^neas  that  the  day  is  declining,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  night  is  rushing  on,  and  that  he  must  hasten,  tiierefore, 
to  accomplish  what  remains  to  be  done,  since  he  would  have  to  return 
to  the  upper  world  at  eve,  no  mortal  being  allowed  to  spend  more  than 
one  day  in  Pluto's  realms.  iBneas  thereupon  proceeds  on  his 
destmed  journey,  and  emerges  from  the  world  below  at  nightfall. 

537.  &  fort  traherent,  ^  And  they  would,  perhaps,  have  spent*' 
— 540.  Ambas.    Equivalent  to  ^iiMw. 

541.  DUis  magni  moenia.  «  The  palace  walls  of  mighty  Pluto." 
Compare  line  630,  m^^.— 542.  Hoc  iter  Elysium  nobis.  "  By  this  (is) 
our  route  to  Elysium."  With  hoc  supply  parte, — Mahrum  exereeb 
poBncu,  &e.  '*  Carries  on  the  punishments  of  the  wicked^  and  leads  to 
mipious  Tartarus."  Literally,  *<  sends  (them)."  Heyne  contends 
that  we  cannot  correctly  join  via  exercet  poenas  et  miUit  ad  Tartara, 
Wagner,  however,  remarks,  that  this  is  merely  an  instance,  of  by  ne 
means  uncommon  occurrence,  where  two  propositions  connected  by  a 
copula  are  blended  into  one.  Thus,  the  left  path,  by  sending  the 
wicked  to  Tartarus,  carries  on  their  punishments,  i.  e,  the  left  path 
conducts  to  Tartarus,  where  the  wicked  are  punished. 

544.  Nesam.  ^Be  not  angry."— 545.  JEx^ebo  numerum,  i.  e.  I 
will  go  back  agam  to  the  shades  whom  I  have  just  left,  and  will  com* 
plete  their  number,  which  was  lessened  by  my  departure  from  among 
them  in  order  to  commune  with  ^neas. — 546.  Mdioribm^  &c. 
^  Enjoy  a  happier  destiny  (than  was  mine)." 

550.  Flammis  ambit  torrenttbus,  ''  Encircles  with  torrents  of  flame." 
Compare  Milton's  "torrent-fire,"  and  Voss's  *'Mit  dem  Sturz aufttru-* 
ddnder  Flammen.*^ — 551.  Phlegetkon.  The  river  of  fire  in  the  lower 
world. — 552.  Porta  adversa,  &c.  **  The  portal  fronts  the  view,  vast 
of  size." — Solidoque  adamante  edumnoe.  "And  its  door-posts  (are) 
of  solid  adamant."  By  "  adamant "  is  here  meant,  in  poetic  parlance, 
the  hardest  kind  of  iron.  Compare  the  Homeric  description  of  the 
entrance  to  Tartarus  :  IvQa  avdfipeiai  rt  trvXai,  koI  xahceog  oifdog, — 
664.  Stat  ferrea  turris,  Ac  "  (There)  stands  an  iron  tower  (rising) 
to  the  air,"  i.  e.  rearing  its  head  on  high.  Auras,  of  course,  is  mere 
poetic  embellishment,  borrowed  from  the  upper  world. — 555.  PallA 
sucdneta  critentd,  "  With  her  bloodstained  robe  tucked  up  around 
her."  Suednetus  properly  refers  to  a  tucking  or  holding  up  by  means 
of  a  cincture,  or  by  a  gathering  of  the  robe  around  the  waist.  This 
tucking  up  was  always  required  when  persons  were  about  entering  on 
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any  active  empIo3niient.  In  the  present  instance,  Tisipbone  is  all 
prepared  for  action. 

667«  Hino.  "  From  this  quarter.**  Referring  to  the  whole  prison- 
house  generally.— 659.  With  hamrit  sopply  amrUm$. — 660.  Qk4e  tceU- 
fwmfaeia  7  **  What  aspects  of  guUt  (are  here)  V*  t.  «.  what  species 
of  crimes  sre  here  taken  cognizance  of  ! 

663.  SeeUratum,  Contaminated  with  crime,  from  the  wicked 
within,  and  therefore  unfit  for  the  pore  in  heart  to  tread. — 664. 
Luei$  AvemiB.  The  Sibyl,  as  priestess  of  Hecate,  presided  oyer  the 
Avemian  groves. — 666.  Deum  panat,  '"The  punishments  inflicted 
by  the  ^ods  on  the  wicked.*'— ^66.  Gnonut.  *<  The  Cretan."  See 
note  on  iiL  116. — 667.  CaMi^atque  andiique  ddot,  **  And  punishes, 
and  (for  that  purpose)  hears  the  story  of  their  crimes.'*  A  construc- 
tion precisely  similar  to  that  in  it  361 :  "  Moriamur  et  in  media  arma 
ruamut,"  In  both  these  cases  grammarians  talk  of  a  ioaT£pov 
frpoTfpov,  but  in  neither  is  so  clumsy  sn  expedient  at  all  necessary. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  verb  ecuHffot  comes  first,  because  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  to  be  particulariy  called  to  the  subject  of 
punishment,  and  then  the  chaneter  of  that  punishment  is  dwelt  upon. 
It  is  not  of  an  arbitrary  or  tyrannical  nature,  but  inflicted  after  a 
careful  examination  of  each  case,  and  after  a  lull  revealing  of  all, 
even  the  most  secret,  deeds  that  may  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
upper  worid.  Hence  the  passage,  when  paraphrased,  will  stand  as 
follows :  **  Rhadamanthus  inflicts  punishment  on  the  guilty  ;  ay,  and 
before  inflicting,  gives  a  patient  hearing  to  their  case,  and  compels 
each  one  to  make  a  full  disclosure  of  all  his  offences.  How  dreadful, 
then,  and  yet  how  just  must  that  punishment  be  !'* 

Didoi.  Equivalent  to  orimina  per  dolum  commi9Ba,—66S,  Qua  quia 
Ofmd  euperoe,  &c  ^  What  offences  committed  in  the  world  above, 
and  demanding  expiation,  any  one,  exulting  in  their  unavailing  con- 
cealment from  man,  has  delayed  (atonuig  for)  even  to  the  late  hour 
of  death,"  t.  e.  has  put  off  atoning  for  until  death  has  closed  the 
scene.  The  individual  during  life  neither  confesses  nor  la  accused, 
and  therefore  escapes  punishment  in  the  world  above.  But  this  cmi- 
cealment  avails  him  nothing  in  the  world  below,  where  all  crimes 
stand  fully  revealed.  Piaeula  equivalent  to  crimina  expianda. — Fur- 
turn.  All  secret  acts  of  vice  or  deception  go  under  Uie  name  o{/urtum. 

570.  SofUet  quatit  intultam.  *'  With  insulting  air  makes  the  guilty 
quake  beneath  its  blows." — 672.  Agmina  tceva  tororum.  Commonly 
supposed  to  apply  merely  to  two  furies,  namely  Alecto  and  Megeera, 
the  ordinary  number  of  the  furies  being  only  three.  The  poet,  how. 
ever,  would  seem  to  have  had  troops  of  these  avenging  deities  in  view. 

673.  Horriaono  aridentee  eardine,  &c.  Compare  Milton's  well- 
known  description :  "  the  infernal  doors  ...  on  their  hinges  grate 
harsh  thunder."  Commentators  generally  suppose  that  the  words 
Turn  denum  horrieono,  &c.  are  uttered  by  the  poet  himself.  In  this, 
however,  they  are  wrong,  and  the  words  in  question  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  spoken  by  the  Sibyl  in  continuation  of  her  narrative. 
Tisiphone  gmurds  the  entrance  to  Tartarus.  The  guilty  pass  from 
RhadamanUius  into  her  hands,  and  she  drives  them  before  her  with 
her  lash  into  the  very  gates  of  Tartarus,  or  the  place  of  punishment. 
Here  she  calls  upon  her  sisters,  and,  at  the  call,  the  fearful  portals 
are  thrown  open  to  receive  the  condemned.  This  is  all,  as  Symmona 
remarks,  in  the  natural  course  of  the  narrative :  immediately  follows, 
Cemie,  cudodia  qwdit,  &c.    The  Sibyl  durects  the  attention  of  JEneaaa 
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to  the  guard  wiikoiU  the  gate,  and  then  proceeds  totdlhimol  the  more 
terrible  monsters  wUkin, 

574.  CuMtodia  qualu,  "  What  kind  of  sentinel."  Referring  to  Ti- 
siphoiie.  When  feminines  are  formed  of  nonns  terminating  in  o§  and 
et,  they  assume  another  form  ;  as  oudot,  euttodia ;  nepot,  neptis ;  hotpeSy 
Actfpito. — 677*  S<Btior  is  commonly  rendered,  **  fiercer  (than  that  of 
Lerna,)f*  but  this  allusion  to  the  Lemeean  monster  is  too  abrupt,  and 
not  at  all  warranted  by  the  connexion  of  ideas  in  the  text.  TransUte 
"  More  cruel  still  than  any  fury."— 678.  In  prceeeps.  "  Headlong 
downward."— TeiM^ttgif^.  Supply  tantum,—b^9.  SuipectuM.  <<The 
view  upward."    Supply  ett. 

680.  TUania  pubet.  <'  The  Titan  brood."  The  Titans  were  the 
giant  offspring  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  and  warred  ag^ainst  the  gods. 
They  must  not  be  confounded,  however,  with  the  giants,  the  later 
(ifflBpring  uf  Earth,  who  are  mentioned  immediately  afterward. — 681. 
Fundo  wlvuntur  in  imo,  i,  e,  roll  in  agony  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  Hell. 
—682.  Alo'idas  geminot,  **  The  twin  sons  of  Aloeus."  The  giants 
Otus  and  Ephialtes.— 683.  Beteindere,  "  To  break  into  and  tear  down 
the  mighty  heavens."  Observe  the  double  idea  involved  in  retdnderef 
and  compare  the  remark  of  Heyne  (ad  Creorg,  i.  280):  "Ett  autem  re- 
Bcindere  pro  exscindere,  eum  notione  perrumpendi,  uti  n  vallum,  porta, 
rettnndi  dioUur" 

686.  CrudeUt  carries  with  it  here  the  idea  of  severity  merely,  not 
of  injustice. — 686.  Dnm  imUatur,  ''While  he  imitates,"  i.  e,  for 
having  dared  to  imitate. — 688.  Medtaeque  per  Elidit  urbem,  ^  And 
through  (his)  capital  in  the  very  heart  of  EUs,"  «. «.  Salmonia,  founded 
by  this  monarch,  and  situate  on  the  river  Alpheus.  According  to  Apol> 
lodorus  (i.  9,  7)9  it  was  destroyed  by  lightning.  Some  commentators 
think  that  the  city  of  Elis  is  meant,  but  this  place  was  founded  at  a 
later  period. 

691.  jEre.    "  With  his  brazen  car." 

696.  Nee  non  eemere  erat,  ''(There)  one  might  also  see."  So 
the  Greek  ijv  Sk  idiiv. — Alumnum^  If  we  follow  the  Homeric  ac- 
count, wherein  Tityos  is  called  yairic  kpucvdio^  vUv,  the  term  alum' 
num  becomes  equivalent  merely  to  filium,  or  "  son."  Virgil,  how- 
ever, seems  rather  to  have  had  in  view  the  later  account,  which  made 
Tityos  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Eiara.  According  to  this  version  of 
the  legend,  Jupiter,  fearing  the  anger  of  Juno,  concealed  Elara  be- 
neath the  earth,  where  she  gave  birth  to  Tityos,  who  is  hence  called 
Earth's  foster-child.     {ApoUod.  i.  4,  l.^ApoU.  Bhod,  i.  761.) 

696.  Per  Ma  novem  out,  &c.  Imitated  from  Homer  (Od,  xi.  676): 
6  d'  iv  ivvia  kuto  irsXe^pa. — Jugera.  The  term  jugerum,  though 
for  convenience  sake  commonly  translated  "  acre,"  is  in  reality  the 
appellation  of  a  measure,  240  feet  in  length,  and  120  in  breadth,  and 
containing  28,800  square  feet.  It  was  the  common  measure  of  land 
among  the  Romans. — 698.  Immortale  jeeur  tondens,  &c.  "  Pecking 
at  his  imperishable  liver,  and  his  entrails  (ever)  fruitful  for  (fresh) 
inflictions  of  punishment,  both  ransacks  (these)  for  its  (daily)  ban- 
quet." The  offence  of  Tityos  was  incontinence  :  the  liver,  therefore, 
as  the  seat  of  desire,  becomes  also  the  principal  seat  of  punishment. 
— 600.  Fibrit.    Servius  :  "  Fibra  tufU  eminentiof  jeoorU," 

601.  Quid  memorem  LapUhae,  &c.  "  Why  need  I  mention  Ixion 
and  Pirithoiis,  the  Lapithas  !  (why)  those  over  whom  the  dark  flinty 
rock  just  about  to  fall,  and  very  like  to  one  actually  fallings  hangs 
threatening !"     Several  commentators  suppose  that  the  line  qmt 
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tuper,  &e.  refen  back  to  Ixion  and  PirithoQs.  This,  however,  is 
both  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ordinary  mythology  respecting  theae 
two  personages,  and  besides  clashes,  as  far  as  the  former  is  oon- 
eemMl,  with  line  616 :  ^  radiuque  roiturum  distriai  pendaU.**  We 
have,  therefore,  considered  quot  wper,  &c.  as  containing  an  allusion 
to  Tantalus,  and  other  offenders  like  unto  him,  who  are  all  similarly 
punished.  We  have  also  plaeed  a  dash  after  Piritkoumquey  which 
saves  the  trouble  of  any  lengthened  ellipsis  before  quot  tuper,  and  yet 
serves  to  keep  up  the  connexion  with  quid  memorem. 

60S.  Lucent  ^nialUnu  attis,  Slc,  Another  feature  in  the  ponish* 
ment  of  Tantalus  and  those  who  resemble  him.  The  expression 
genialis  torus  is  elsewhere  applied  to  the  nuptial  bed ;  here^  however, 
it  denotes  the  banqueting  couch.  Both  the  bedsteads  and  festal 
eouches  of  the  Romans  were  high,  and  the  latter  were  always  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  table.  These  high  beds  and  couches  were  en- 
tered by  means  of  stops  placed  beside  them.  The  body  of  the  bed- 
stead or  couch  was  sometimes  made  of  metal,  and  sometimes  of 
costly  kinds  of  wood,  or  veneered  witii  tortoise-shell  or  ivory.  The 
feet  (fttlora)  were  frequently  of  silver  or  gold. 

605.  Furiarum  maxinu^  &c.  "  Near  (them)  reclines  the  eldest  of 
the  Furies."  Aeeubat  is  here  used  in  accoinlanoe  with  the  Roman 
custom  of  reclining  at  meals.  Our  corresponding  expression  would  be 
«sits.'' — Maxima.  Supply  note.  Compare  Euripides,  Ipk,  m  T, 
963:  vpkfffiitp  i/jntp  ^v  'Epivinov ;  and  Statins  {Thelk  vii.  477): 
^  Eumenidum  antiquissima,^*  An  expression  precisely  similar  to  the 
one  in  the  text  ha&  been  employed  by  the  Harpy  Celnno  in  speaking 
of  herself  (iii.  262).  Some  commentators  refer  the  whole  passage 
from  Lucent  genialiinu  aUie  down  to  intonat  ore,  to  the  punishment  of 
the  voluptuous  generally,  and  make  it  distinct  from  that  of  Tantalus. 
The  view  which  we  have  taken,  however,  seems  preferable. 

609.  Innexa.  '*  Devised  and  practised."  The  relation  between 
patron  and  client  among  -the  RcMuans  was  a  very  intimate  one,  add 
held  in  respect  next  to  that  between  guardian  and  ward.  According 
to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  a  patron  defrauded  his  client,  he 
was  to  be  held  accursed :  **Patr^nua  neUentifrctudem  fount,  eaoeretio.'* 
— 610.  Aut  qui  dimUis,  &c.  **  Or  they  who  brooded  by  themselves  over 
their  acquired  riches,-  or  assigned  a  portion  to  their  kindred."— ^13. 
Nee  writi,  &o.  '*  Nor  dreaded  to  violate  the  faith  which  they  had 
plighted  to  their  masters."  Most  commentators  refer  this  to  oonteste 
against  one's  native  land,  or  in  other  words,  to  eivil  wars.  But  if 
this  were  Virgil's  meaning,  he  would  be  indirectly  censuring  Augustus 
himself.  It  is  better  to  refer  the  passage,  with  Wagner,  to  a  servile 
war,  where  skives  are  in  open  insurrection  against  their  masters. 

616.  Aut  qua  forma,  &c.  <<0r  what  form  (of  suffering)."— For- 
tuna.  This  is  in  acoordance  with  the  idea  of  destiny,  so  firmly  be- 
lieved in  by  many  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.-^  16.  Saxum  imgem 
wHmMt  alii.  This  was  properly  the  punishment  of  Sisyphus ;  but 
others  equally  guilty  are  here  made  to  share  it  along  with  him. 
Compare  line  602.-^617<  Lishieti  not  only  implies  here  that  they  are 
f^last  bound,"  but  also  that  their  limbs  are  stretched  oat  on  the 
wheel.  It  is,  therefore,  a  much  superior  reading  to  deetrieti,  aa  given 
by  some  MSS.  The  punishment  alluded  to  in  tne  text  was  property 
that  of  Ixion,  but  it  was  inflictod,  according  to  the  poet,  on  others 
also  equally  guilty.    Compare  note  on  Une  602. 
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Pluto  upon  an  enchanted  rock  at  the  gate  of  his  realms.  From  this 
rock  they  were  unable  to  move.  Theseus,  however,  was  at  last 
released  by  Hercules. 

621.  Dominutnque  poUntem  impomU,  '^And  imposed  upon  it  a 
powerful  master,"  ».  e.  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant.  The  term  dominut  had 
an  odious  sound  to  Roman  ears,  from  its  being  commonly  employed 
to  designate  a  master  or  proprietor  of  slaves.  Hence  Augustus  is 
said  to  have  always  refused  assuming  it.  (Sueton,  VU.  Aug.  53.) — 
622.  Fixit  leges  pretio,  &c  *'  Made  and  unmade  laws  for  a  stipulated 
price,"  t.  e.  for  a  bribe.  Literally,  "  fixed  up  and  unfixed  laws."  An 
allusion  to  the  Roman  custom  of  fixing  up  the  laws,  engraved  on 
tables  of  brass,  in  public  places,  more  especially  in  temples,  in  order 
that  all  might  read  and  become  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  o[  un- 
fixing or  tidcing  them  down  when  abrogated.  Wagner  places  a  semi- 
colon after  impomU  and  refiaai,  so  as  to  refer  to  two  different  instances 
of  criminality,  in  different  individuals;  and  some  commentators 
imagine  that  Virgil  has  Curio  and  Marc  Antony  in  view.  Others, 
who  retain  the  ordinary  punctuation,  make  the  passage  refer  to  Marc 
Antony  alone.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  allusion 
is  merely  a  general  one. 

630.  Cy(Mpum  edueta  caminis,  &e.  <<  I  plainly  see  the  walls  con- 
structed in  the  forges  of  the  Cyclopes,"  i.  e.  the  brazen  walls  of 
Pluto's  palace.  Literally,  ''drawn  forth  from  the  furnaces  of  the 
Cyclopes."  The  expression  Cydopum  eaminie  conveys  the  idea  of 
stupendous  magnitude.^ — 631.  Aiqie  advenoformoe  portas.  **  And  the 
portals  with  their  confronting  ai*ch." — 632.  //<rj  dona,  **  This  offer- 
ing." Referring  to  the  golden  branch. — Pr<Bcepta.  '*  Our  instruc- 
tions." 

633.  Opaca  tiarum.  A  Grsecism  for  opacas  rms. — 635.  JReeenH 
spargit  aquA.  Lustral  water  was  placed  in  the  entrances  of  temples, 
ill  order  that  the  devout  might  have  their  persons  sprinkled  with  it 
before  going  in.  Tn  imitation  of  this  custom,  the  poet  places  lustral 
water  in  the  entrance  to  Pluto*8  palace. 

637.  Petfecto  munere  dvoce,  "The  offering  to  the  goddess  being 
fully  made,"  i.  e,  the  golden  branch,  sacred  to  Proserpina,  being 
placed  in  the  portal  of  the  palace. — 640.  Largior  hie  campos,  &c.  **  A 
freer  and  purer  sky  here  decks  the  fields,  and  clothes  them  with 
resplendent  light."  '  In  translating  this  passage,  Heyne  gives  us  our 
choice  of  two  modes  of  construction,  though  he  himself  prefers  the 
latter :  namely,  either  Largior  CBther  (est)  Aio,  et  veseit  campos  purpureo 
lumine,  or  else'  cether  largior  et  purpureo  lumine  hie  wstit  campos.  W« 
have,  however,  merely  supplied  restit  iu  the  first  half  of  the  sentence, 
and  have  given  the  verb  a  different  meaning  in  each  clause. 

Lumine  purpureo.  Consult  note  on  i.  591. — 642.  In  gramineis 
pakestris,  i.  e.  in  places  of  exercise. — 644.  Pedibus  plaudunt  choreas. 
"  Strike  the  ground  with  their  feet  in  the  loud-resounding  dance.'* 
Equivalent  to  pede  terram  pulsando  choreas  agunt. 

645.  Sa4jerdos.  This  term  embraces  the  idea  of  both  priest  and  bardj 
but  more  particularly  the  latter.  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  introduced 
certain  mystic  rites  and  religious  dogmas,  all  of  which  were  imparted 
through  the  medium  of  verse.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  and  in  this 
alone,  was  he  a  priest  as  well  as  bard. 

646.  OUoquitur  numeriSf  &c.  '<  Replies  in  melodious  numbers  to 
the  seven  varying  tones  of  his  lyre,  and  now  he  strikes  the  string 
with  his  fingers,  now  with  his  ivory  quill,",  i.  e.  accompanies  with  his 
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voice  the  tones  of  his  lyre,  playing  on  the  Imtter  with  finger  or  wiih 
ivory  qnill,  aeeording  as  he  wishes  to  produce  a  graver  or  a  sharper 
sound.  We  have  adopted  here  the  expbtnation  of  Muenseher  (O&c 
i»  Virg.  ^n.  p.  21 ).  According  to  this  writer,  the  verb  oUoqtti  has 
the  same  construction  here  that  we  commonly  find  in  Latin  com- 
pound words:  thus,  we  can  either  say  obdwoere  rem  ret,  or  chdmeere 
rem  re;  and  cbUrepit  res  m,  or  vbatrepitur  res  re,  Virgil's  meanings 
therefore,  is  simply  this :  ^  Per  nmmeros  (t.  e.  wrha  numerosa)  oblo- 
quUur  ekordis;"  or,  in  other  words,  '^  Ore  ecmit  ad  septem  chordarusm 
mmosJ* 

Septem  diserimina  wevKm.  More  literally,  **  the  seven  distinctions 
(or  differences)  of  tones.'*  The  allusion  is  to  the  tones  produced  by 
the  seven  strings  of  the  lyre,  each  diff'erent,of  course,  from  the  other. 
There  appears  to  be  an  anachronism  in  connecting  the  name  of  Or- 
pheus with  the  heptachord.  The  seven-stringed  lyre  was  introduced 
by  Terpander  at  a  much  later  period  than  that  commonly  assigned  to 
tlie  banl. — 647.  Fidem,  The  conjectural  emendation  of  Markland. 
The  common  text  has  eadem,  "Byfdem  we  may  understand  either 
the  instrument  itself  or  each  individual  string.  The  latter  appears 
preferable. 

648.  Crennu  aidiquum  Teueriy  t.  e.  the  descendants  of  Teucer,  an 
early  king  in  Troas,  who  reigned  over  the  Teucrians.  The  expres- 
sion genus  antiquum  Teueri  applies,  in  strictness,  only  to  Ilus  and 
Assaracus.  Dardanus  was  a  stranger-chieftain  who  settled  in  Troas, 
married  the  daughter  of  Teucer,  and  founded  the  city  of  Dardanos 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  13a.  Ilus  and  Assaracus  were  ^e  offispring  of 
his  grandson  Tros. — 649.  Mdioribus  annis.  **  In  better  years,"  u  e. 
in  the  good  olden  time,  when  mankind  were  more  virtuous^  and  there- 
fore happier. 

651.  Proeul.  Equivalent  to  ttoiu  jmvom^. — Currusque  inanes.  ^  And 
the  shadowy  cars."  In  the  world  of  the  dead  all  is  unreal,  even 
down  to  the  arms  and  chariots  of  the  equally  shadowy  warriors. — 
653.  Qua  gratia  eurrum,  &c.  '^  Whatever  fondness  was  theirs,  when 
alive,  for  chariots,"  &c.— 659.  £ridani,  Virgil  appears  to  follow 
here  some  old  poetic  legend,  which  made  the  Eridanus  rise  in  tiie 
lower  world. 

660.  Hie  manusy  Sec.  Supply  as  follows :  *^  Hie  (sunt)  manus 
(eorum)  quipassi  (sunt),"  &c— 661.  Quique.  Supply  mijU.— 662. 
Pa  votes.  ^  Holy  bards,"  i.  e.  filled  with  the  true  inspiration  of  song, 
and  uttering  strains  fraught  with  piety  and  genius.  This  idea  is  ex- 
pressed immediately  after  by  Pkaebo  digna  loeutiy  i. «.  taught  such 
useful  doctrines  of  religion  and  morality  as  were  worthy  of  the  god  to 
whose  inspiration  they  laid  claim. — 663.  Exeoluere.  ^  Improved." — > 
664.  Merendo  equivalent  to  bene  merendo,  or  promerendo. 

667.  Musantm  ante  omnes.  Because  conspicuous  not  only  as  a  bard, 
but  also  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race  in  establishing  mysteries, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  early  culture. — 669.  Optime, 
«  Most  excellent."     Not  *«  best."     In  Greek  i&  Xyart. 

679.  lUius  frgo,  "  On  his  account."  When  ergo  is  thus  employed, 
the  noun  always  precedes  in  the  genitive.— 674.  Biparum  toroSj  &c. 
*'  The  couches  afforded  by  the  banks  of  streams,  and  meads  all  ver- 
dant through  many  a  rill."  The  use  of  reeentia  here  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  English  word  «  fresh."— 678.  JMune  summa  cacumina,  &c 
Museeus  here  departs  from  them,  and  the  Sibyl  and  ^neas  descend 
the  hill  on  the  other  side,  in  the  direction  of  AiM*hia<»ft. 
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679.  Penitus,  &c.  "Deep  in  a  verdant  vale."— «81.  ReooiUm. 
Eqaivaleot  to  medUam,  The  verb  properly  means  to  recall  to  mind 
the  scenes  of  the  past — 683.  Manus.     Equivalent  to  fortia  facta. 

687.  ExspeOata  parenti.  "Long  expected  by  thy  parent,"  t.  e. 
on  which  I  had  long  counted,  for  beholding  thee  here.  Heyne  prefers 
spectata,  "approved"  or  "well  tried,"  which  is  also  praised  by 
Lennep  {ad  Ter.  Maur.  p.  417).  The  common  reading,  however, 
is  well  defended  by  Wagner,  who  also  remarks  that  no  similar  in- 
stance of  lengthening  a  short  syllable  {tuaque  tpeckUa)  can  be  found 
in  Virgil. 

691.  Tempora.  Literally,  "  the  times,"  t.  e.  the  several  spaces  of 
time  requisite  for  the  performance  of  each  intervening  event,  until 
iEneas  should  at  length  reach  the  lower  world,  as  he  had  been  di- 
rected by  his  father  to  do. 

692.  Qua$  terras.  Supply  per  from  the  succeeding  clause. — 694. 
Ne  quid  lAhyce,  &c.  Alluding  to.  Dido  and  Carthage.  The  father 
feared  lest  the  allurements  of  Carthage  might  mar  the  high  prospects 
of  his  son. — 696.  ScBtntu  oecurrens.  "  Often  appearing."  Compare  iv, 
351  and  v.  T\2.—HcBe  limitui  tendere.  "To  direct  my  steps  unto 
these  abodes."— 697.  SknUt  sale  Tyrrheno.  "  Stand  (moored)  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  brine."  His  vessels  were  drawn  up  on  the  Campanian 
shore  at  Cumse,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea. — 700.  Ter  oonatiu,  &c.    Repeated  from  iii.  792,  ieqq. 

703.  In  valle  reductA.  "In  a  retired  vale."  Literally,  "a  re- 
ceding vale,"  «.  e.  curving  inward,  and  receding  from  the  view. — 
704.  Seclutum.  "Sequestered." — JEt  mr^ulta  sonantia  nlvis.  "And 
(hears)  the  bushes  rustling  amid  the  woods."  Wagner  proposes 
sUva,  "with  their  thick  underwood,"  which  is  probably  the  true 
reading.  Observe  the  zeugma  in  videt. — 706.  Lethammque,  &c.  "  And 
(espies)  the  Lethean  river,"  &c. 

709.  Stnmit  omnit  murmure  campus.  "The  whole  field  resounds 
with  their  (busy)  hum."  These  words  form  the  apodosis  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  refer,  not  to  the  bees,  but  to  the  spirits  flitting  to  and  fro, 
and  to  the  low  murmuring  sound  (the  imago  vocis)  proceeding  from 
their  lips.— ;711.  Porro.  "  In  the  distance."  Compare  the  Greek 
TTOpfna.  Some  supply  Jhtentia,  but  this  is  hardly  necessary. — 712. 
uigmen  is  well  selected  here,  as  denoting  a  body  in  motion  to 
and  fro. 

713.  AnimcB,  quibus  altera  fato,  &c.  The  poet  now  enters,  in  the 
person  of  Anchises,  upon  certain  philosophical  dogmas,  founded  upon 
the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  with  some  additions  borrowed 
from  the  Platonic  system.  The  substance  of  these  doctrines  is 
simply  this  :  after  the  soul  is  freed  from  the  chains  of  the  body,  it 
passes  into  the  regions  of  the  dead,  where  it  remains,  undergoing 
purgations  of  one  kmd  or  other,  till  it  is  sent  back  to  this  world  to  be 
the  inhabitant  of  some  other  body,  brutal  or  human  ;  and  after 
suffering  in  this  way  successive  purgations,  and  animating  in  turn 
different  bodies,  it  is  finally  received  into  the  heavens,  and  returns 
to  and  becomes  merged  in  the  great  Essence,  or  Soul  of  the  world, 
of  which  it  was  originally  an  emanation.  Moreover,  before  each  of 
these  several  departures  to  the  upper  world  to  inhabit  some  new 
frame,  the  spirits  drink  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  in  order  to  forget 
whatever  has  happened  to  them  in  their  previous  state  of  being. 

714.  Debentur.  Anchises  here  speaks  of  such  as  were  destined  to 
return  to  other  bodies ;  for  some  were  excepted  from  that  traus- 
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migrmtion,  thoee  espeeially  who^  on  accoant  of  their  virfcoes,  were 
admitted  at  once  to  their  reward,  without  any  further  triaU,  and 
tranaUited  to  the  skies.  In  the  number  of  these  was  Auchises,  whose 
sool,  therefore,  was  already  iu  the  heavens  ;  for  JSneas,  according  to 
the  popnUr  belief,  only  conversed  with  his  image,  or  tiutulacrum,  in 
the  shades.     Consult  note  on  v.  81. 

716.  Has  equidem,  &c.  ^  Long  since,  indeed,  have  I  desired  to 
speak  of  these  unto  thee,  and  to  display  them  to  thy  view. — 717- 
Jaimpridem,  Ukejamdudum,  when  joined  with  the  present,  gives  i^  in 
our  idiom,  the  force  of  a  perfect. — Jampridem  hanc  proUm,  Slc. 
Heyne  thinks  that  there  is  some  harshness  in  the  connexion  of  this 
part  of  the  sentence  with  what  precedes,  and  that  Virgil  probably 
wrote  odendere  coram  jampridem,  ac  prolemy  &c.  Wagner,  however, 
refers  jampridem  (which  thus  becomes  an  emphatic  term)  to  both 
members  of  the  sentence. 

7 IS).  Aliqwu  ad  MS^im,  &c.  The  expression  ad  coBlum  is  equivalent 
meraly  to  cut  tuperas  aura»,  relation  being  had  at  the  same  time  to 
the  position  of  the  speaker  in  the  world  below.  The  same  idea  is 
implied  in  tiMimes. — 721.  Miteris.  They  are  truly  to  be  pitied  on 
account  of  tiueu:  wish  to  return  to  the  wretched  realities  of  life. 
What  he  here  calls  a  wish  to  revisit  the  upper  world,  is  subsequently 
shown  to  be  a  matter  of  pure  fatality. — 7^3.  Suseiptt.  '^  Answers." 
Literally,  "  takes  up  ;"  as  in  our  own  idiom,  *'  takes  up  the  conver- 
•eation." 

724.  Prntoipio  eodum,  &c.  The  poet  is  here  describing  what  the 
Stoics  called  the  "Soul  of  the  Universe,"  or  animamundi,  namely,  a 
spirit  or  essence  gifted  with  intelligence,  and  pervading  and  ani- 
mating matter,  and  all  things  formed  out  of  matter.  The  human 
soul  is  an  emanation  from  this  great  principle,  proceeding  from  it  as 
a  spark  from  the  parent  fire. 

725.  Titaniaque  astra.  The  sun  and  stars  are  here  meant,  but 
more  particuhirly  the  former.  Heyne  and  Voss  make  it  merely  the 
plural  of  excellence  for  Titanitun  astrum,  and  suppose  the  sun  alone 
to  be  meant.  This,  however,  is  rather  forced.  The  epithet  "  Titanian,*' 
however,  belongs  more,  in  fact,  to  the  sun  than  to  the  stars,  and  in 
this  sense  he  is  the  same  with  the  Homeric  Hyperion. — 726.  Spiritut, 
The  terms  $piritu$  and  mtfiu  combined  are  like  the  if/vxi?  and  vovq  of 
the  Greek  schools.  The  foinner  denotes  the  great  living,  the  latter 
■the  great  intellectual  principle,  and  both  united  constitute  the  anima 
mufuLi, 

728.  Inde  hominum,  &c.  "  Thence  (spring),"  Ac,  i.  e,  men  and 
animals,  birds  and  fishes,  all  derive  their  life  and  being  from  this 
great  principle  that  animates  the  universe. — 729.  Marmoreo  sub  cequare. 
"  Beneath  its  sparkling  surface."  Heyne  explains  marmoreus  here, 
very  correctly,  by  *' re^endeseens  a  sole,**  Compare  the  Homeric 
&\a  fiapfiapkfiv. 

730.  Igneus  est  cUis,  &c  By  semina  are  meant  the  emanations 
from  the  great  anima  mundi,  which  enter  into  and  vivify  our  mortal 
frames,  and  form  the  souls  of  men. — :73].  Quantum  non  noxta,  &,c. 
The  meaning  is,  that  these  emanations  that  take  up  their  abode 
within  us  are  constantly  struggling  with  our  gross  corporeal  pro- 
pensities, and  cannot  fully  exercise  their  peculiar  influence  because 
more  or  less  retarded  by  our  passions  and  evil  propensities. — Noana. 
Literally,  *'  harmful,"  i.  e.  harming  our  spiritual  natures. 

733.  Hino  metuunt,  &c.,  i.  e,  from  the  contaminating  influence  of 
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the  body  arise  bur  passions  and  emotions,  and  every  thing  that  dis- 
turbs the  placid  course  of  our  lives. — ^734.  Neque  reapmunt,  i.  e.  they 
are  so  degraded  by  their  slavery  to  the  body  while  confined  within 
its  dark  prison-house,  that  they  forget  their  heavenly  origin.  The 
poet  is  still  speaking  of  tlie  eemina,  or  divine  emanations,  that  con- 
stitute the  souls  of  men. 

737.  Penitusque,  &c.  ^But  it  is  wholly  unavoidable  that  many 
imperfections,  long  habitual  (to  them),  should  adhere  (to  their  na- 
tures) in  surprising  way&"  The  doctrine  advanced  here  and  in  what 
follows  is  briefly  this  :  the  soul  contracts  certain  impurities  from  its 
union  with  the  body,  which  impurities  cleave  unto  it  even  after  the 
death  of  that  body^  and  have  therefore  to  be  eradicated  in  the  lower 
world  by  various  kinds  of  penance.  These  modes  of  atonement  or 
expiation  the  poet  then  proceeds  to  describe. 

739.  Vetervm  properly  denotes  here  the  same  idea  with  that  con- 
veyed by  dm  eoncreta  in  the  previous  line.  The  chastisements 
referred  to  are  uf  three  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stain 
contracted  by  the  soul.  If  the  impurity  be  slight  and  superficial,  it 
is  bleached  away  in  the  wind,  or  washed  out  in  the  water  ;  but  if  it 
be  of  a  darker  and  deeper  dye,  it  is  burned  out  by  fire. — 7^2.  In- 
feetum  todus,    ^  The  deep  stain  of  guilt." 

743.  Quuque  suos  patimur  Manet.  <^  We  suffer  each  his  own  por- 
tion of  spiritual  punishment."  Literally,  '^  we  endure  each  his  own 
Manes,"  L  e.  we  endure  each  the  burden  of  punishment  imposed 
upon  our  Manes  in  the  world  below,  according  to  tlie  degree  of  im- 
purity contracted  by  our  ethereal  natures  in  the  world  above. 
Heyne  makes  Maws  depend  on  quoad  understood.  The  meaning 
will  then  be,  '^  We  suffer  each  in  his  own  Manes,"  i.  e,  the  Manes  of 
all  of  us  undergo  some  purgation  or  other.  The  interpretation  which 
we  have  adopted,  however,  seems  decidedly  preferable.— J^A^n^  per 
amplunif  &c.  Heyne  makes  per,  in  this  passage,  have  the  force  of 
ad.  It  conveys  rather  the  idea  of  moving  on  through,  or  along,  an 
extensive  region.  Hence  Wagner  remarks,  "per,  ut  deloco  amplo" 
•—744.  Panel,  A  small  number  only  succeed  in  reaching  Elysium. 
Those  who  are  not  sufixciently  purified  return  to  earth  to  animate 
iiew  bodies. 

745.  Ihneo  longa  dies,  &c.,  «.  e,  until  length  of  days,  the  (appointed) 
revolution  of  time  being  completed,  has  restored  the  fiery  energy  of 
the  ethereal  essence  to  its  originally  pure  and  unmixed  state.  Heyne 
makes  a  difficulty  with  donee,  and  thinks  that  lines  745,  746,  and  747 
are  misplaced,  Elysium  being,  according  to  him,  not  a  scene  of  pur- 
gation, but  of  rest.  Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  donee  here 
as  equivalent  to  cum  tandem,  and  in  this  way  seeks  to  remove  the 
objection.  There  is  no  need,  however,  of  giving  so  unusual  a  mean- 
ing to  donee,  nor  are  the  lines  in  question  at  all  out  of  place.  Our 
souls,  says  the  poet,  contract  certain  impurities  from  long  union 
with  the  body,  which  impurities  must  be  effaced  by  severe  penance. 
After  these  stains  have  been  eradicated,  the  soul  has  to  pass  a  cer- 
tain time  in  Elysium,  in  order  that  an  habitual  communion  with 
virtuous  emotions  may  now  restore  it  to  its  proper  tone,  and  take 
the  place  of  its  former  habitual  communings  with  what  was  corrupt. 
In  this  sense,  therefore,  Elysium  becomes  a  second  scene  of  purifi- 
cation and  trial. 

Perfeeto  temporit  orbe,    A  period  of  a  thousand  years,  as  is  stated 
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Boon  after. — 747*  Aurdi,  Old  form  of  the  genitive  for  awrce.  Ignis 
aura  appears  to  be  notliing  more  than  tpiritiu  Ule  igneus. 

748.  Ufn  mUU  rokan  tolvare,  &c.  *^When  they  have  completed 
the  circle  of  a  thousand  years."  Literally,  '*  when  they  have  cansed 
the  wheel  (of  time)  to  revolve  during  a  thousand  years."  Bota 
taken  figuratively  for  orbis,  or  the  Greek  kvkKoc. — 749.  Deus  evocat. 
^  A  deity  calls  forth,"  t.  e.  they  are  influenced  by  some  secret  and 
divine  power  to  pass  out  from  Elysium,  &c.  Deut  is  here  to  be 
taken  generally,  and  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Greek  6  Saiftiav. 
7dO.  8eUieet  immemores^  &c.  **  In  order,  namely,  that,  forgetful 
(of  the  past),  they  may  revisit  the  vaulted  realms  above,"  t.  e.  the 
upper  world.  Ckmwxa  is  here  specially  applied  to  the  arched  surface 
of  the  upper  world,  forming  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  world  below. — 
Immemoret,  Referring  to  the  oblivious  effect  produced  by  the  draught 
of  Lethe. 

753.  Sonantem.  "  Buzzing."  Compare  the  Odyssey  (xxiv.  5),  rai 
li  TpiKovoai  %itovTo. — 754.  Turmdum.  "A  rising  ground." — 755. 
Advenoi  legere.    '*  To  survey  them  as  they  passed  opposite  to  him." 

757.  It(d&  de  genu,  i.  e,  of  the  new  stock  that  sprang  from  the 
union  of  ^Eneas  with  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus. — 758.  Nos- 
trumque  in  nomen  Uuraa.  **  And  destined  to  succeed  to  our  name." 
Anchises  now  enters  upon  a  rapid  sketch  of  early  Latin  history,  then 
passes  off  to  Roman  affairs,  enumerates  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  that  nation,  and  closes  the  brilliant  catalogue  with  a  beautiful 
allusion  to  the  untimely  death  of  the  young  Marcellus. 

760.  lUty  tides,  &c.  ^*  Yonder  youth,  thou  seest  (whom  I  mean), 
who  leans  upon  the  headless  spear,  occupies  by  destiny  the  places 
nearest  to  the  light  (of  day),"  i.  e,  he  is  the  first  of  thy  Italian  de- 
scendants that  shall  see  the  light.  Observe  the  peculiar  construction 
in  Uteis  loca,  so  that  proxima  lucit  loea  will  mean  literally  **  the 
nearest  pUces  of  light." — Pur&  hcut&,  A  spear  without  any  iron 
head,  not  intended,  of  course,  for  battle,  but  merely  as  a  badge  of 
sovereignty,  and  answering  the  purpose  of  a  sceptre.  Among  the 
Romans  of  a  later  day,  a  spear  of  this  kind  was  bestowed  as  a  reward 
by  generals  upon  their  soldiers,  more  especially  for  saving  the  life  of 
a  citizen. — 782.  Italo  eommijiiu  sanguine.  His  mother  Lavinia  was 
an  Italian  princess. — 783.  Albanum  nomen,  Silvtus  became  a  com- 
mon cognomen  for  the  kings  of  Alba,  after  the  time  of  the  first  Sil- 
vius.     So  Livy  remarks. 

Tua  postuma  proles,  &c.  **  Thy  posthumous  offspring,  whom,  too 
late  for  thee,  advanced  in  years,  thy  wife  Lavinia  shall  bring  forth  in 
the  woods,"  &c.  Some  commentators  make  postuma  here  equivalent 
to  postrema,  and  explain  it  by  "  youngest "  or  "  latest."  For  they 
amHider  pcituma,  in  the  sense  of  **  posthumous,"  as  inconsistent  with 
tibi  longcBto,  &c.  This  way  of  rendering,  however,  is  objectionable 
on  many  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  potluma  for  poOrema  is  not  re- 
cognized by  any  writer  of  pure  Latinity.  Secondly.  Silvius  is  actually 
said  to  have  been  a  posthumous  child.  Thirdly.  Even  if  we  admit 
this  interpretation  oipoduma  iov  podrema^  a  difficulty  arises  between 
educet  and  tibi  longcsw,  since,  according  to  the  legend  quoted  by  Ser- 
vius  from  Cato,  Lavinia  fled  to  the  woods  after  the  death  of  iEneas, 
through  fear  of  Ascanius.  She  certainly  would  not  have  done  this 
had  ^neas  been  living,  even  though  ne  were  advanced  in  years. 
We  have,  therefore,  given  postuma  its  ordinary  meaning,  and  con- 
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nected  ttbi  longcevo  with  terum,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  being 
simply  this :  tiiat  Silvius,  as  bom  after  his  father's  death,  was  the 
too  tsurdy  offspring  of  advanced  years,  his  parent  not  having  lived 
to  behold  him. 

765.  Educet  sUm,  Compare  a  similar  usage  of  the  verb  in  line 
780.  Silvias  derived  his  name,  according  to  this  account,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  bom  in  the  woods  («»  sUvis). — 766. 
Unde.  ^'  From  whom."  Equivalent  to  a  quo.  Silvius  reigned  after 
AscaniuB,  and  became  the  parent  stock  of  the  royal  line  of  Alba. 

767.  Proximus  Ule,  &c.  f*  That  next  one  (is)  Procas  ;  and  (that 
is)  Capys,  and  (that)  Numitor,  and  (that  one  he)  who  shall  represent 
thee  in  name,  Silvius  iEneas."  Proximus  does  not  denote  the  next 
in  the  order  of  reigning,  but  merely  the  one  who  happens  at  the 
moment  to  be  standing  nearest  to  Silvias.  Procas  was  the  twelfth 
in  the  line  of  Alban  kings,  Capys  the  sixth,  and  Numitor  the  thir- 
teenth. Procas  is  called  **  the  glory  of  the  Trojan  race  *'  or  stem, 
because  he  was  the  father  of  Numitor  and  Amulius,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Rhea  Silvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus. — 769. — ParUer  pietate 
vd  armis  egregiut.  "  Alike  renowned,  whether  for  piety  or  arms." 
Heyne  makes  vd  conjunctive,  which  Wagner  very  properly  denies. 
PietcUe  td  armis  is  nothing  more  than  site  pietat^m  sive  fortitudinem 
tpectes. — 770.  Si  unquam  regnandam,  &c.  An  historical  allusion  on 
the  part  of  the  poet,  ^neas  Silvius  was  for  a  long  time  kept  out  of 
the  throne  of  Alba  by  his  guardian,  and  only  ascended  it  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two  years.     Still,  however,  he  reigned  thirty-one  years. 

771.  Quantas  vires,  "  What  manly  vigour."  Strength  of  body  is 
here  regarded  as  the  sure  concomitant  of  an  heroic  spirit. — T12.  At 
qui  umbrata  gerutU^  &c.  The  monarchs  thus  far  named  were  con- 
spicuous for  warlike  achievements  ;  they  who  are  now  alluded  to  in 
general  terms  are  famed  for  the  arts  of  peace  and  as  the  founders  of 
cities.  We  have  adopted  the  reading  of  Heyne  and  others,  namely, 
at  quiy  instead  of  the  conmion  atque,  notwithstanding  the  very  in- 
genious arguments  of  Wagner  in  support  of  the  latter. — dmLi  quercu. 
The  civic  crown  was  the  peculiar  symbol  of  peace,  and  of  everything 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  existence.  It  is  here  worn  by  the 
founders  of  cities,  and  among  the  Romans  was  bestowed  on  him  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  battle.  The  crown  was  coiaposed 
of  oak  leaves,  because,  says  Servius,  by  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  in  early 
times,  human  life  was  sustained. 

773.  Nomentum,  Supply  condent^  which  verb  may  be  easily  inferred 
from  imponent,  in  the  succeeding  line.  The  places  mentioned  in  the 
text  were  all  Alban  colonies.  According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
sus  (3.  31),  Alba  Longa  sent  out  thirty  colonies  into  different  parts  of 
Latium  and  the  adjacent  country. — 775.  Gastrum  Inui,  ^  The  fortress 
of  Inuus."  After  verse  774,  the  following  line  is  found  in  some  edi- 
tions :  Laude  pudidticB  cddres,  addentque  superbos;  but  it  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  earlier  ones,  nor  in  any  MS.,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  a  Milanese  lawyer  named  Lampugnani,  who  in- 
serted it  into  the  text. 

777.  Qttin  et  <nvo  oomiUm,  &c.  The  common  reading  is  culdet, 
which  the  commentators,  following  Servius,  refer  to  Romulus's  re- 
storing the  crown  to  his  grandfather  Numitor,  and  reigning  conjointly 
with  him.  This,  however,  appears  rather  forced.  We  have  substi- 
tuted, therefore,  addit,  as  given  by  one  of  the  MSS.  The  meaning 
will  then  be,  that  the  shade  of  Romulus,  as  seen  by  Anchises  and 
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MfM»mHj  overtakes  and  moves  onward  along  with  the  shade  of  Nuini* 
tor. — Mavortius.  Because  the  son  of  Mars. — 778*  Anarad  umguiniM. 
The  same  as  Trofaui  aanguiuis.     Consult  note  on  i.  284. 

779.  Gemina  oristCB,  The  warlike  character  of  Romulus  is  indl- 
cate<l  by  his  shade's  appearing  in  full  array  fur  battle,  even  to  tiie 
double  crest.  Compare  the  Greek  HiftaXov  and  diXo^ov. — 7^*  Suo 
jamngnat  honare,  ''Already  marks  him  out  with  his  own  peculiar 
honour,"  t.  e.  with  tokens  and  emblems  of  his  subsequent  deiiication» 
an  honour  peculiarly  his  (Romulus's)  own.  Suo  honore,  therefore 
(erroneously  referred  to  Jupiter),  is  equivalent  to  '*qui  ei  destituUug 
€it," — 781.  Ht^ut  auspieiii.  Referring  to  him  as  its  founder. — ^783. 
Septtm^  una,  &c.  Referring  to  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was 
built. 

784.  BereomUia  mater,  "  The  Berecjutian  mother.''  Referring  to 
Cybele,  called  BereeyiUia  {BtptKvvTLa),  from  Mount  Berecyntus  in 
Phrygia,  where  she  was  particularly  worshipped. — 785.  TurriUt. 
'^  Turret-crowned.*'  Cybele  was  the  eoddess  A  nature  or  of  the 
earth,  and  hence  her  crown  of  towers  is  a  type  of  the  earth.-^786. 
LoBta  Deumpariu.  Cybele  was  the  fabled  mother  of  the  gods. — 
CompUxa,  '*  Embracing,"  i  e.  having.  Equivalent  to  habetu, — 787* 
Supera  aUa  Unentes,  **  Occupying  the  lofty  mansions  above."  Sup- 
ply hca,  and  compare  the  Homeric  vvk^Tara  ddtfiaT  ixovrtg, 

789.  Hio  CcBsar.  "^  Here  (is)  Cssar."  Alludmg  to  Julius  Ciesar.—- 
790.  Magnum  eali  Ventura^  &c.,  ue.  destined  to  come  forth  into  the  light 
of  day. — 792.  Augustua  Castar,  This  name  is  now  applied  by  the  poet 
to  his  imperial  patron  for  the  first  time.  It  was  assumed  by  him 
A.IJ.C.  727-  By  bringing  him  into  immediate  opposition  with  Ko- 
mulus,  Virgil  prevents  any  parallel  being  drawn  between  the  merits 
which  he  is  pleased  so  poetically  to  ascribe  to  Augustus,  and  those  of 
any  other  Roman. — Vitsi  genu».  ^  The  descendant  of  a  god."  The 
same  in  effect  as  Divi  Julti  CcBsaris  JUIms.  Augustus  was  the  adopted 
son  of  Julius  Cffisar,  havine  previously  been  his  nephew.^^tcrMi 
eondet  tceoula,  &c.  ''Who  shall  again  establish  the  golden  age  in 
Latium."  It  was  established  before  him  by  Saturn.  The  allusion  in 
the  text  is  to  the  universal  peace  which  Augustus  established  in  the 
Roman  world. 

794.  Super  et  GaramatUatf  &c.  The  preposition  super  has  here  the 
force  of  uUra.  The  Garamantes  were  a  tribe  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  over  whom  some  successes  had  been  obtained  by  L.  Cornelius 
Balbus.  The  mention  of  the  Indi,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  the 
arrival  of  an  embassy  from  two  kings  of  India  (called,  by  Strabo, 
Porus  and  Pandion)  unto  Augustus  when  in  Syria. — '^95.  Jacet  extra 
tidera  tellus,  &c.  "  That  land  lies,"  &c.  The  reference  is  not  to  the 
country  of  either  the  Garamantes  or  the  Indi,  but  to  the  land  lying 
beyond  these,  in  the  remote  south  or  south-east,  unto  which  Augustus 
is  to  carry  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms.  Virgil  probably  had  in 
view  the  country  of  Ethiopia,  since  this  region  had  been  partially 
overrun  by  the  Roman  troops  under  C.  Petronius,  in  retaliation  for 
an  inroad  made  by  the  Ethiopians  into  Egypt  under  their  queen 
Candace. — Sidera,  The  constellations  of  the  zodiac  are  really  meant. 
— 796.  Anni  tolisque  viat.  The  path  along  which  the  sun  is  supposed 
to  move  in  describing  the  circuit  of  the  year  ;  an  amplification  of  the 
idea  contained  in  tidera, 

797-  Hvju»  in  advenium,  &c.  "  Through  dread  of  the  coming  of 
this  one,"  &c.     The  flattery  here  bestowed  on  Augustus  acco^ed 
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well  with  his  own  superstitious  feelings.  The  basis  of  the  conif4iment 
appears  in  Suetonius  (VU.  Aug,  9i),  where  it  is  stated  that  a  few 
months  before  the  birth  of  Au^stus,  a  prodigy  occurred  at  Rome,  by 
which  it  was  indicated  that  "  Nature  was  bringing  forth  a  king  for 
the  Ronuin  people." — 7^8.  Coipia  regnct.  Alluding  in  particular  to  the 
Parthians,  whose  territories  to  the  north  bordered  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  alarm  here  ascribed  to  them  contains  an 
indirect  allusion  to  one  of  the  most  glorious  CTents  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  his  compelling,  namely,  the  Parthians,  by  the  terror  of 
his  name,  to  restore  the  standards  taken  by  them  on  the  overthrow 
of  Crassus.->-799.  Masotia  tellus.  ''  The  Mteotic  land,"  i.  e.  the  Scy- 
thian tribes  around  the  Pains  Mseotis. — 800.  Septemgemini  Nili, 
"  Of  the  sevenfold  Nile."  Alluding  to  its  seven  mouths. — TurhafU, 
*•  Are  filled  with  alarm."  Supply  mm.  This  poetic  trouble  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile  is  an  allusion  to  the  alarm  that  pervaded  Egypt, 
when  about  to  &11  under  the  power  of  Augustus  after  the  battle  of 
Aetium. 

801.  Neo  wro  AlcideSy  &c.  According  to  the  poet,  neither  Her- 
cules nor  Bacchus  traversed  so  large  a  portion  of  earth  as  is  that 
over  which  the  glory  and  the  arms  of  Augustus  are  destined  to  ex^ 
tend. — 802.  Fixerit  csripedem  licet,  &c.  *"  Although  he  pierced  the 
brazen-footed  hind."  This  was  the  hind  with  brazen  hoofs  and 
golden  horns,  and  which  was  so  oelebrated  for  its  speed.  Hercules 
was  occupied  a  whole  year  in  continually  pursuing  it,-^Fi3Berk.  Some 
commentators  make  a  difficulty  here.  According  to  the  common- 
account,  Hercules  had  to  bring  the  animal.alive  to  Eurystheus,  and 
yet  he  is  represented  in  the  text  as  having  transfixed  it  with  an  ar- 
row. Servius,  therefore,  explains  Jueerii  by  OatuerU,  ^  he  stopped,'^ 
but  this  is  extremely  harsh  ;  and  besides,  ApoUodorus  expressly  says^ 
roKi(Krac  <nn4fia\e  (iL  5,  3).  A  partial  wounding,  in  order  to  arrest 
the  speed  of  the  animal,  appears  to  be  out  of  the  question  ;  since  the 
arrows  were  ;U1  dipped  in  the  venom  of  Hydra,  and  sure  to  prove 
mortal  even  in  the  case  of  a  slight  injury.  The  only  w&y  to  solve 
the  difficuly  is  by  supposing  that  Virgil  followed  some  other  than  the 
common  account. 

Aut  Erymanthi,  Alluding  to  the  capture  of  the  Erymanthian  boar. 
— 803.  Et  Lemam,  &c.    The  destruction  of  the  Hydra. 

804.  Nee  qui  pampineie,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  expedition  of  Bacchus 
(lAber)  into  India  and  the  remote  I^t.  The  movements  of  this 
deity,  on  the  occasion  here  referred  to,  were  far  more  marvellous 
in  reality  than  any  of  the  warlike  exploits  of  Augustus.  Accompanied 
by  Silenus,  mounted  on  an  ass,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  Satyrs  and 
Bacchants,  he  achieved  the  conquest  of  India  without  a  blow.  Vir- 
gil, however,  contents  himself  here  with  merely  representing  the  god 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers,  the  reins  covered  with  vipe-leaves,  and 
descending  from  Mount  Meros,  on  which  he  has  just  founded  the 
city  of  Nysa, — Pampineie.  "  Covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  vine." — 
Jugafiedit.  ^  Turns  (or  bends)  the  yoke,"  i.  e.  directs  the  movements 
of  the  animals  yoked  to  his  car.— 806.  Et  dubUamus  adhuc.  See,  The 
verb  is  in  the  plural,  Anchises  speaking  of  himself  as  well  as  his  son  ; 
but  the  latter  alone  is  in  reality  meant. — Virtutem  extendere  faetie. 
"  To  extend  our  glory  by  our  exploits."     So  Servius. 

808.  Qui  promd  Ule  auiem.  The  spirit  of  Numa  Pompilius,  the 
second  king  of  the  Romans,  now  appears  in  the  distance.  Qui  for 
f  ttia. — Ramie  ineignie  olivcB.    The  olive  was  an  emblem  of  peace,  and 
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is  here  worn  by  Nmna  as  a  legislator  and  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
reliffion. — 809.  Sacra.  **  The  sacred  utensils."— JIToaoo  erinesy  &e.  <<  I 
begin  to  discern."  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  notoOy  and  how  well 
it  harmonizes  with  the  idea  implied  in  proaU.  The  spirit  of  Noma 
is  first  seen  in  the  distance,  and  is  then  merely  conspicuous  for  the 
olive  crown  which  it  wears  ;  but,  as  it  draws  nearer,  Anchisee  begins 
to  recognise  the  individual  features  of  the  king. — Ineanaque  meiUa, 
The  gray  locks  and  beard  of  Noma  indicate  that  he  was  to  reign  to  an 
advanced  age. 

81 1.  Gunbut  parvii,  &c.  Cores  was  the  native  place  of  Numa,  and 
a  small  town  of  the  Sabines.    The  magnum  impenMm  was  Rome. 

812.  Cut  deinde  tubibU,  &c.  Constroe,  eui  dande  TuUtu  mbibUy  gm 
rumpet,  &c. — 813.  Otia.  ^  The  long  repose,"  i.  e.  the  long  repose  en- 
joyed during  the  peaceful  reign  of  Numa. — 814.  TvUui,  Tullus  Hos- 
tiiius,  the  third  king  of  Rome. — Triumphu.  More  graphic  than  heUU 
would  have  been. — 816.  Jatdtantior  Anau.  ^  The  too  vainglorious  An- 
cus."  According  to  the  account  given  by  Servius  from  Pomponins 
Sabinus,  Ancus,  before  bis  accessioD  to  the  throne,  was  dissatisfied  that 
Tullus  ^ould  hold  what  he  conceived  to  be  of  right  his  own,  he  being 
the  grandson  of  Numa,  a  circumstance  of  which  he  used  to  boast,  and 
thei^ore  threw  himself  on  the  favonr  of  the  people,  and  determined 
to  destnty  the  re^;ning  monarch  and  all  his  family.  This,  however, 
can  hardly  be  the  true  account.  Niebuhr  gives  a  better  solution  of 
the  matter  as  follows :  In  the  old  poems  Ancus  bore  the  epithet  of 
''  the  good  ;"  and  as  he  is  related  to  have  parcelled  out  conquered 
lands  among  the  people,  this  may  have  been  the  ground  of  the  epi- 
thet. This  same  circumstance  may,  on  the  other  £uid,  have  indoced 
the  more  aristocratic  Virgil,  from  an  ignorance  of  his  tme  motives^  to 
charge  him  with  vanity  and  courting  popular  favour. 

817.  Tarquiniot  rega,  ''The  monarchs  of  the  Tarquinian  line." 
Referring  to  Priscus  and  Superbus.  No  mention,  it  will  be  perceived, 
is  made  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome. — Antmamque  tu- 
perbam,  &c.  Brutus  is  here  called  "  the  avenger,"  as  having  avenged 
both  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia  and  the  cause  of  freedom. — 818.  Fom- 
eetque  receptos.  The  fasces  are  here  the  badge  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity, which  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  kings  into  those  of  the 
consuls. — 819.  ScBvatque  secures.  Each  bundle  of  fasces  contained  at 
first  an  axe,  the  fasces  or  rods  for  scourging,  and  the  axe  for  be- 
heading. The  axes  are  here  called  ''  unrelenting,"  because  by  them 
his  own  sons  were  beheaded. — 820.  Natotque  pater,  &c.  When  the 
two  sons  of  Brutus  were  found  guilty  of  plotting  against  the  state, 
the  father,  as  consul,  not  only  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death,  but 
himself  looked  on  and  saw  the  sentence  put  into  execution. — NofM 
bella  moverUes,  t.  e.  conspiring  for  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins. 

822.  Infelixl  tUounque,  &c.  ''Unhappy  (parent)  I  in  whatever 
light  posterity  shall  regard  these  deeds,  (still  with  thee)  love  of 
country  shall  conquer  (the  feelings  of  a  father),"  &c.  It  would 
seem  from  this,  that  in  Virgil's  time,  at  least,  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  this  startling  deed. — Minoret.  Supply  natM. 
— 823.  Laudum.  The  praises  of  the  good,  and  of  all,  in  fiict,  who 
value  country  above  every  other  consideration. 

824.  Decioe.  The  two  Dedi,  father  and  son,  who  devoted  them- 
selves for  their  country,  the  former  in  a  war  with  the  Latins,  the 
latter  in  one  with  the  Etrurians  and  Gauls.  There  was  a  third  De- 
cius,  who  imitated  this  heroic  conduct  of  his  ancestors  in  the  war 
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with  Pyrrhas. — Dnaosque,  M.  Livius  Salinator  Drusus,  disting^Bhed 
for  his  warlike  services  in  the  second  Punic  contest ;  and  M.  Livius 
Drusus,  tribune  of  the  commons  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  The 
Drusi  were  an  illustrious  branch  of  the  Claudian  house,  and  to  it  be- 
longed Tiberius,  and  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Livia,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  distinguished  himself  by  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Germans. 

ScBvumque  seeuri  Torquatum.  Alluding  to  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus, 
a  Roman  commander,  who  put  his  son  to  death  for  disobedience  of 
orders. — 825.  M  referentem  $iffna  Camillumy  i.  e.  recovering  the  stan- 
dards lost  in  the  battle  with  the  Gauls  at  the  river  Allia.  Camillus 
defeated  the  Gallic  invaders  of  his  country,  and  compelled  them  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  Capitol. 

826.  lUw  autem,  **  But  those  (souls)  yonder."  Alluding  to  Julius 
Caesar  and  Pompey." — Pcnibus  in  armw.  Said  of  the  two  as  being 
both  Romans,  and  arrayed  in  Roman  arms.  Compare  Georgics,  i. 
490. — 827.  Concordes  animcB  nunc,  &c.  ''Souls  now  in  union,  and  (to 
remain  so)  as  long  as  they  are  covered  with  the  shades  of  night.*' 
Caesar  and  Pompey  were  at  first  in  friendly  relations  with  each  other, 
and  the  poet  makes  this  friendship  also  to  have  characterized  their 
souls  in  Elysium.  Personal  ambition  subsequently  made  them  the 
bitterest  foes,  and  brought  unnumbered  evils  on  their  common 
country. — Noete.  It  seems  strange  to  talk  of  the  shades  of  night  in 
Elysium,  when  the  poet  has  just  informed  us  that  tiiis  abode  of  the 
good  is  illumined  by  a  sim  of  its  own.  In  popular  belief,  however, 
the  lower  world  is  always  supposed  to  be  enveloped  in  gloom,  and 
it  is  to  this  belief  that  the  poet  here  sacrifices  a  more  accurate 
phraseology. 

830.  Aggenbm  sceer  Alpinia,  &c.  **  The  father-in-law  descending 
from  the  Alpine  barriers  and  the  heights  of  Monoecus ;  the  son-in- 
law  furnished  with  the  opposing  forces  of  the  East."  The  father-in- 
law  is  Julius  Ceesar ;  the  son-in-law,  Pompey,  who  married  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  the  former.  By  the  **aggere9  Alpini"  are  meant  the 
Alps ;  by  the  arx  Monoeci,  a  promontory  formed  by  the  Maritime 
Alps,  where  they  project  into  the  Sinus  Ligusticus,  or  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
On  the  promontory  was  a  temple  of  Hercules  Moncecus,  and  near  it 
a  harbour,  now  Monaco.  According  to  Virgil,  Caesar  passed  into 
Italy  by  crossing  the  Alps  near  this  promontory.  This,  however, 
was  not  true,  since  he  followed  a  different  route,  and  the  poet,  there- 
fore, would  merely  seem  to  have  mentioned  the  arx  Monceei  by  a 
kind  of  poetic  license,  that  he  might  connect  the  name  of  Hercules 
with  that  of  Julius  Csesar.— 831.  Adverau  Eok,  Pompey  drew  the 
principal  part  of  his  forces  from  the  eastern  provinces,  or,  more 
accurately  speaking,  those  lying  immediately  to  the  east  of  Italy,  in 
the  number  of  which,  therefore,  Greece  would  be  included. 

832.  Ne^  pueri,  ne  tanta,  &c.  "  Do  not,  my  children,  do  not  make 
wars,  so  fierce  as  these,  familiar  objects  to  your  minds."  Gramma- 
rians call  this  an  hypallage,  for  ne  tantu  animo$  cusuetcke  bellis.  There 
is  no  need  whatever  of  having  recourse  to  such  a  view  of  the  matter, 
which  would  only  weaken  the  force  of  the  peculiar  construction  in 
which  the  poet  here  indulges.  Virgil  imitates,  in  this  passage.  Homer 
{H,  vii.  279),  where  the  aged  herald  Idseus  exclaims  to  Hector  and 
Ajax  when  engaged  in  single  fombat,  fnyidn  iraioe  0tX<tf  voXifiiKtrt 
fitlH  iiax^aQov, — 833*  Neu  patrke  wilidaSf  &c.    The  alliteration  in 
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this  line  is  remsrkabte,  as  if  the  poet  intended  by  the  very  sonnd  of 
the  words  to  express  abhorrence  at  the  deed. 

834.  Tuque  prior,  &c.  Addressed  to  the  spirit  of  Caesar.  Why  an 
appeal  should  be  made  to  tire  elemeney  of  this  leader  is  explained  by 
the  words  genus  qui  dueis  (Hympo.  Mercy  forms  a  conspicnous  attri- 
bute of  the  Divme  nature,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  characterize  all 
who  derive  their  origin  from  so  exalted  a  source. — €renu8  qui  dueis 
(Hympo,  The  order  of  descent  here  allnded  to  will  be  as  follows :  I. 
Anchises,  the  spouse  of  Venus  :  2.  ^neas  :  3.  Ascanius  or  lulus  :  4. 
The  Gens  Julia,  to  which  Caesar  belonged.  Hence  we  see  why  An- 
chises, immediately  after,  calls  him  mnguis  tneus,  **  my  own  blood," 
i.  e,  my  own  direct  descendant. 

836.  Ille  triumpkatd,  &c.  **  That  one  shall  as  victor,  m  triumph 
over  Corinth,"  Ac.  LiteraRy,  •'Corinth  being  triumphed  over." 
The  allusion  is  to  Mummius,  the  destroyer  of  Corinth. — Capitolia  ad 
aUa,  The  triumphal  procession,  after  moving  through  different 
parts  of  the  city,  always  passed  up  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol, 
where  a  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered  to  Jupiter.— 837-  CcBsis  insignis 
Aehivis.  Virgil,  as  will  readily  appear,  does  not  follow  any  certain 
order  in  his  historical  allusions.  He  would  seem  to  .have  mentioned 
Mummius  in  this  passage,  not  because  he  was  in  any  respect  more 
conspicuous  than  others  of  the  Roman  commanders,  but  because  the 
name  of  this  general  affords  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  alluding  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Aektvi,  since  Mummius,  by  the  overthrow  of 
Corinth,  broke  up  the  Aehcean  league.  To  the  ears  of  a  Trojan,  this 
triumph  over  the  descendants  of  his  country's  bitterest  foes,  by  one 
of  his  own  posterity,  would  be  peculiarly  pleasing. 

838.  Eruet  ille  Argot,  &c.  '  Alluding,  in  all  probability,  to  L. 
^miiius  PauUuSy  the  conqueror  of  Perses,  the  last  king  of  Mace- 
donia. With  the  subjugation  of  this  kingdom  all  Greece  fell  under 
the  Roman  sway.  Hence  the  poet  says,  in  strong  language,  of  this 
commander,  Eruet  ille  Argot,  Agamenvnoniatque  Myeenat,  in  place  of 
Mam  Orceeiam  suhiget.  Consult  note  on  i.  284. — 839.  JEaeiden,  Re- 
ferring to  Perses,  a  descendant  of  iGacus  through  Achilles.  The 
royal  line  of  Macedonia  claimed  descent  from  Achilles  through  Phthia, 
the  mother  of  Philip  III.,  and  not  through  Olympias,  as  some  incor- 
rectly maintain. — Genut  amnpotentit  AehiUei.  **0f  the  lineage  of 
Achilles,  mighty  in  arms."  The  allusions  here  are  marked  by  singular 
propriety.  The  very  descendant  of  the  terrible  Achilles  is  to  fall  be- 
neath the  prowess  of  Rome,  the  martial  daughter  of  Troy.— 840.  Aroa 
Trcgas.  "  His  ancestors  of  Troy."  For  atot  Trcyanot. — Templa  et 
temerata  Minerwe,  For  et  temeratum  tempUtm  MinertcB.  Alluding 
to  the  violation  of  Minerva's  temple  by  the  brutality  of  Ajax,  son  of 
Oilens.  Observe  here  the  employment  of  the  plural  to  depict  more 
forcibly  the  hcHrrid  nature  of  the  deed. 

841.  Magne  Cato.  Cato  the  Censor,  not  Cato  of  Utica.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  name,  in  the  vidnity  of  those  of  Cossus  and  the  Gracchi, 
plainly  shows  that  Virgil  alludes  to  the  elder  Cato. — TacUum,  ^  Un- 
mentioned."— CoMtf.  Aulns  Cornelius  Cossus,  famed  for  having  been 
one  of  the  very  small  number  who,  in  the  course  of  Roman  history^ 
o£fered  up  the  tpolia  opima.  The  tpolia  opima  were  those  which  one 
commander  took  from  the  commander  opposed  to  him,  or,  to  quote 
Livy  (iv.  20),  **  quce  dux  duei  detraxit**  Romulus  offered  the  first ; 
Cossus  the  second  (A.U.C.317);  and  M.  Marcellus  (A.U.C.  532)^  the 
third.    There  wex^  no  other  instances  besides  these. 
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842.  Crracchi  genus.  **The  race  of  Gracchus,"  i.  e,  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  and  his  two  sons  Tiberius  and  Caius.  The  poet,  however^ 
would  seem  to  allude  more  especially  to  the  father,  who  distin- 
guislied  himself  in  the  second  Punic  war. — Geminos  Scipiadas.  ^'  The 
two  Scipios."  Scipio  Africanns  the  Elder,  and  the  Younger.  Car- 
thage was  conquered  by  the  one,  destroyed  by  the  other. — 843. 
Cladem  lAbycs.  "  The  scourge  of  Africa." — Parvoque  potentem  Fabri- 
o'tum.  "  And  Fabricius,  powerful  with  feeble  means."  Generally 
thought  to  contain  an  allusion  to  tlie  story  of  Pyrrhus's  having  fruit- 
lessly attempted  to  bribe  hun.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  refer 
rather  to  the  great  influence  enjoyed  by  him  in  the  state,  notwith- 
standing his  poverty.     So  Muenscher.     (Obs.  in  Virg.  jEn.  p.  27.) 

844.  Vel  te  sulco  Serrane  serentem.  **  Or  thee,  Serranus,  sowing  in 
furrow."  Alluding,  not  to  Cincinnatus,  as  some  suppose,  but  to  C. 
Atilius  Serranus,  who  was  found  thus  employed  when  intelligence 
was  brought  unto  him  of  his  having  been  elected  to  the  consulship. 
Pliny  says  that  he  obtained  the  cognomen  of  Serranus  from  this 
circumstance  :  "  Serentem  invenerunt  daJtl  honored  Serranum,  unde  cog- 
nomen.^^  {H.  N,  xviii.  4.)  Virgil  appeara  to  follow  this  account, 
improbable  though  it  is,  by  perpetrating  what  would  be  called  at  the 
present  day  a  play  on  the  name. 

864.  Quo  fetsum  rapUis,  FcAii  ?  **^  Whither,  ye  Fabii,  do  ye  hurry 
me,  exhausted  1"  «.  e.  with  difficulty  following  the  lengthened  glories 
of  your  line. — Tu  Mcudmus  iUe  es,  &c.  '^  Thou  art  that  Maximus, 
(greatest  of  the  name),  who  alone,"  &c.  Alluding  to  the  celebrated 
-Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  sumamed  Cttnctatorj  who  saved  his  country  by 
his  wise  delay  in  the  contest  with  Hannibal.  The  term  Maximus  re- 
quires here  a  double  translation  :  first,  as  a  mere  proper  name ;  and 
secondly,  as  indicating  the  pre-eminence  to  which  the  individual  in 
question  was  entitled  among  the  other  members  of  the  line.  Here, 
again,  Virgil  would  appear  to  be  playing  on  the  name. — 846.  Unus 
qui  nobis,  &c.  This  line  is  borrowed  from  Ennius. — Rem,  "Our 
state."    Equivalent  to  rempuUicam. 

847.  Excudent  cUiif  &c.  **  Others,  I  do  indeed  believe,  will  mould 
more  naturally  the  breathing  brass  ;  they  will  draw  forth  living  fea- 
tures from  the  marble."  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  Greeks,  who 
were  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the  Romans  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
in  eloquence  and  literature. — Spirantia  cera.  Statues  of  bronze,  so 
skilfully  wrought  that  they  seem  to  breathe  and  live. — 848.  Vivos  de 
marmore  vuUus,  Marble  statues  that  appear  instinct  with  animation. 
— 849.  Codique  meatus  describent,  &c.  ^*  And  will  describe  with  the 
(astronomer's)  rod  the  movements  in  the  heavens,"  &c. 

851.  Regere  imperio  poptUos.  "  To  rule  the  nations  with  authority." 
The  Roman  is  to  yield  the  palm  to  the  Greek  in  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature ;  his  own  scene  of  action  is  to  be  the  battle-field,  where  he 
is  to  be  without  a  competitor  ;  and  his  true  and  only  employment  is 
to  reduce  all  nations  beneath  his  sway. — 852.  Pacisque  imponere  mo- 
rem.    **  And  to  impose  the  terms  of  peace." 

854.  Mirantibus.  ^  To  his  wondering  auditors."  ^neas  and  the 
Sibyl. — 855.  Aspice  ut  insignis,  &c.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the 
celebrated  antagonist  of  Hannibal.-  The  name  and  praises  of  this 
leader  naturally  serve  to  introduce,  a  few  lines  further  on,  the  men- 
tion of  the  young  Marcellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus. — Sp(iiis  opimis. 
Marcellus  was  the  last  of  the  three  individuate  mentioned  in  Roman 
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history  as  haying  offered  up  the  tpolia  opima.    He  slew  Viridomams, 
a  king  of  the  Galli  Insubres. 

867.  Hie  rem  Bcmanam,  &.c.  "  This  one  shall  steady  the  Roman 
state." — TumuUu.  Alluding  to  the  inroad  of  the  Galli  Insubres  and 
their  allies.  Bdlum  is  a  much  weaker  term  than  tumulttu.  The 
latter  indicates  some  sudden  and  violent  interruption  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  exciting  wide-spread  alarm,  and  was  specially  employed 
by  the  Latin  writers  to  designate  a  war  in  Italy,  or  an  invasion  by 
the  Gauls.  (Consult  Cie.  PhUi  vui.  1.)— 858.  Ep^,  **  As  a  mounted 
leader.''  Poetically  for  dux,  and  yet  containing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
reference  to  the  exploit  of  Marcellus  in  defeating  Yiridomarus,  this 
having  been  a  battle  of  cavalry. — Rd>eUem,  The  Galli  Insubres  had 
made  war  anew  after  a  peace  had  been  concluded  with  them. 

839.  Tertiaque  armci,  &.c.  Alluding  to  the  $pUia  opUna,  and  his 
having  been  the  third  who  offered  uiem  up. — Quirino.  Romulus. 
There  is  a  difficulty  here.  The  tpolia  opima,  according  to  the  insti- 
tution of  Romulus,  were  to  be  offered  up  to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  Either, 
therefore,  the  religious  feelings  of  a  later  age  connected  Romulus 
with  Jove  in  this  very  rare  consecration,  or  else  we  must  seek  a  key 
to  the  difficulty  in  the  remark  of  Servius,  who  states  that,  by  a  law 
of  Numa,  $polia  opima  of  the  first  class  were  to  be  consecrated  to 
Jove ;  of  the  second,  to  Mars ;  and  of  the  third,  to  QuiriniM  or  Ro- 
mulus. The  opima  tpolia  of  the  first  class  were  those  taken  when  a 
pitched  battle  had  been  fought.  Now,  as  the  contest  between  Mar- 
cellus and  the  Grauls  was  not  one  of  this  kind,  we  may  in  this  way  - 
account  for  the  arms  of  the  Gallic  king  bemg  consecrated  to  Romulus. 
(Consult  Heyne,  ad  loo,) 

860.  Una,  t.  e,  in  company  with  the  elder  Marcellus. — 861.  E^re- 
giumform&juvenem,  &c.  The  allusion  is  to  the  young  Marcellus,  the 
son  of  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus,  and,  consequently,  nephew  of  that 
emperor.  Augustus  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  and 
intended  him  for  his  successor;  but  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  universally  regretted  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his 
private  character.  Augustus  had  frequently  entreated  Virgil  to  be 
allowed  a  perusal  of  the  ^neid  while  the  composition  of  the  poem 
was  going  on,  and  the  latter  had  as  often,  through  modesty,  declined. 
Prevailed  on,  at  length,  however,  by  these  importunities,  the  poet  re- 
cited to  him  the  sixth  book,  in  presence  of  Octavia,  the  mother  of 
young  Marcellus,  a  short  time  after  the  decease  of  the  latter.  In 
prospect,  very  probably,  of  this  recitation,  he  had  inserted  the  beau- 
tiful eulogium  which  we  are  here  considering,  and  in  which  he  alludes 
to  the  premature  death  of  the  beloved  youth.  But  he  had  skilfully 
suppressed  the  name  of  Marcellus  till  he  came  to  the  line  *'  Tu  Mar- 
eeUut  erit,**  Slc,  when  the  widowed  mother  swooned  away.  No  one 
can  even  now,  at  this  late  day,  read  them  unmoved.  Virgil  is  said 
to  have  received  from  the  afflicted  parent  10,000  sesterces  (dena  tet- 
tertia)  for  each  verse  of  this  celebrated  passage.  As  the  eulogium 
properly  commences  at  0  note !  ingetUem,  &c.  (line  868),  and  t^:ini- 
nates  at  munere,  in  the  .886th  line,  this  would  make  the  whole  sum 
received  by  the  poet  near  ^7000. 

862.  Sed  front  Ueta  parum,  &c.  **  But  his  brow  was  little  joyous, 
and  his  eyes  wore  a  dejected  expression."  These  symptoms  are  here 
meant  to  be  prophetic  of  an  early  death. — 863.  Virvm,  The  elder 
Marcellus. — 865.  Qut«  ttrepilut  circa  comitum.    ^  What  a  bnstle  of 
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eorapanioiui  (there  is)  around  him  !*'  This  indicates  his  great  popu- 
hirity. — Quantum  ingtar  in  ipso!  "  What  nobleness  of  mien  in  him> 
self !"  So  Heyne.  Compare  the  remark  of  Emesti  {Clav.  Cio,  s.  v.) : 
^  Instar  semper  aliquiam  magnUudinem  indicat  apud^ptmoi  tcriptores" 
The  ordinary  interpretation  is  as  follows:  ''How  great  a  ukeness 
(there  is)  in  him  (to  the  other) !"  «.  e.  to  the  elder  Marcellus. — 866. 
jVox  atra.    Night  is  here  typical  of  death. 

868.  Ne  quasre,  t.  e.  seek  not  to  become  acquainted  with. — 869. 
Ultra,  i,  e.  beyond  a  mere  showing  of  him  to  the  world. — 870.  JSbk, 
equivalent  to  mfoere, — 87 1>  With  vita  supply  easet. — Hcbc  dona.  The 
plural  of  excellence,  the  allusion  being  to  Marcellus:  ''this  most 
valued  gift'*  Compare  the  explanation  of  Nohden :  "  Maroelku  Mo- 
manis  <Mnatu8. — Propria.  Peculiarly  and  always  yours.  Equivalent 
toperpetua. 

872.  Quantos  Ule  virum,  &c.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, near  I^me,  where  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  young  Marcellus 
were  celebrated.— 874.  Funera.  "Funeral  rites." — Cum  tumulum, 
&c.  The  remains  of  the  young  prince  were  deposited  in  the  splendid  ^ 
mausoleum  of  Augustus  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  This  mausoleum 
had  been  erected  by  that  emperor  A.U.C.  726,  in  his  sixth  consulship. 
— 875.  Nee  puer  Iliacd,  &c.  Neither  shall  any  youth  of  the  Trojan 
race  raise  the  Latin  fathers  so  high  in  hope,"  &c.  t.  e.  excite  such 
high  hopes  in  the  Roman  nation.  The  common  form  of  expression 
would  be  in  tantam  tpem  toUet  aws.  Valpy  makes  tpe  an  old  form!  of 
the  genitive  here  for  spei,  and  governed  by  tantum.  This,  however, 
is  quite  unnecessary  :  spe  is  here  the  simple  ablative.  Compare  the 
Greek  ^XTrtirtv  kiraiptiv, 

878.  Heupietas?  &c.  i.  e.  what  piety  shall  be  his  I  what  integrity 
like  that  of  the  good  old  times  of  yore  ! — 880.  Seu  eum  pedes  iret,  &c. 
i.  e.  either  when  advancing  to  the  conflict  on  foot  or  on  horseback. — 
882.  Si  qua  fata  cupera,  &c.  '^  If  in  any  way  thou  canst  breiA 
through  the  rigid  decrees  of  fate,  thou  shalt  be  a  Marcellus,"  i.  e. 
thou  shalt  prove  thyself  a  worthy  scion  of  that  noble  stock.  Consult 
note  on  line  860. 

883.  ManUnu  plenis.  ''By  handfuls."— 884.  Purpureos  tparffom 
floresy  &c.  The  ancients  were  accustomed  on  certain  days,  to  crown 
the  tombs  of  the  dead  with  flowers. — Spargam,  Observe  the  force  of 
the  subjunctive  in  this  verb,  and  also  in  acoumvlem  tjidjungar.  The 
construction  is  in  imitation  of  the  Greek.  Consult  Matthise,  G.  G.  § 
518,  and  Elmsley,  ad  Eurip.  Med.  1242.  Some  editors  supply  ut, 
but  without  any  necessity  or  propriety. — Animamque  nepotis,  &c.  An 
elegant  poetic  construction,  for  hwc  dona  acoumulem  in  anitnam  nepotis, 

887.  Aeris  in  campis  laHs,  i.  e.  the  fields  where  dwell  airy,  shadowy 
forms.  Heyne,  ofiended  by  this  rather  unusual  form  of  expression, 
inteprets  aer  in  the  sense  of  darkness,  like  the  Homeric  &rip.  But 
this  is  only  exchanging  one  difficulty  for  another,  since  the  regions  of 
Elysium  at  least  are  illumined  by  their  own  sun,  and  not  involved  in 
gloom. 

893.  Sunt  gemincB  Somni  porta:.  This  fiction  is  borrowed  from  the 
nineteenth  book  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  line  562,0099.  and  probably  was 
of  still  earlier  origin.— 894.  Cornea.  With  our  improvements  in  the 
arts,  observes  Valpy,  horn  seems  a  rude  material ;  but  the  inventor 
of  the  fable  knew  none  more  transparent,  of  which  he  could  imagine 
gates  to  be  composed. — Veris  umbriB,  "Unto  true  visions  of  the 
night,"  t.  e,  true  dreams.    Among  the  several  reasons,  observes  a 
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commentator,  why  trne  dreams  are  made  to  pass  tbroQgh  the  bom 
gate,  and  false  ones  through  that  of  ivory,  the  most  plausible  appears 
to  be  this,  namely,  that  )iom  is  a  fit  emblem  of  truth,  as  being  trans- 
parent and  pervious  to  the  sight ;  whereas  ivory  is  impenetrable  to 
the  vision. 

896.  Sed,  ^'  But  (through  this)."~897.  Ufn,  Standmg  near  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence,  this  adverb  has  here  the  force  of  t6t. 
gome  MSS.  read  ibi  at  once. — 898.  Portaque  emittit  ebumd.  The 
commentators  make  a  great  difficulty  here,  being  unable  clearly  to 
discover  why  Virgil  dismisses  u£ueas  and  the  Sibyl  by  the  ivory 
gate,  this  being  the  one  through  which  false  dreams  pass  to  the  up- 
per world.  The  answer  is  a  very  simple  one.  Neither  of  the  gates 
in  question  was  made  for  the  egress  of  mortals,  and,  therefore,  the 
poet  might  cause  the  hero  and  his  companion  to  leave  the  lower 
world  by  whichever  on^  he  pleased. 

899.  Viam  secat.  *'  Moves  with  rapid  steps.'*  Compare  the  Greek 
rifivttp  bd6v. — 900.  Turn  te  ad  CaieUe,  &c.  Caieta  was  a  town  and 
'  harbour  of  Latium,  lying  some  distance  to  the  north-west  of  Cumse. 
— Reeto  limite.  Equivalent  here  to  recta  ti&.  We  have  read  limUey 
with  Heyne,  instead  of  Utore,  as  Wagner,  and  others  before  him, 
give  it.  The  presence  of  lUore  in  the  succeeding  line  favours  the 
change,  smce  Virgil  could  hardly  have  used  the  same  word  a  second 
time  after  so  short  an  interval. 
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*  1.  Til  quoqutf  &c.,  «.  e,  thou,  too,  as  well  as  Misenus  and  Pali- 
nurus.  (Compare  vi.  234,  381.)  According  to  the  poetic  legend, 
j£neas  buried  his  nurse  on  this  part  of  the  Italian  coast,  and  the 
promontory,  harbour,  and  city  of  Caieta  were  called  after  her 
name.  For  the  true  etymology,  however,  consult  Anthon's  Class. 
Diet. — IMoinbus  nogtris.  Referring  to  the  shores  of  Italy,  since  it  is 
the  poet  that  speaks.  ^2.  ^temam.  The  promontory,  port,  and  rity 
iof  Gaeta  still  retain  enough  of  the  ancient  name  to  fulfil  this  poetic 
prediction. 

3.  Et  nunc  tervat  honos,  Ac.  "  And  still  even  now  thy  honoured 
memory  preserves  its  abiding-place,"  t.  e,  still  lingers  around  this 
spot.  Sedem  is  generally  reganied  here  as  equivalent  to  aeptUcrum ; 
but  the  meaning  which  we  have  assigned  it  seems  pretjprable. — 0»- 
$aqut  nomen,  &c.  "And  thy  name  marks  (the  spot  where)  thy 
remains  (lie  interred)  in  great  Hesperia,  if  that  be  any  title  to 
renown,"  i.  e.  the  name  of  the  promontory,  port,  and  city  stand  in 
place  of  a  monumental  inscription. — 4.  Si  qua  e$t  ea  gloria,  Equiva* 
lent,  in  fact,  to  qtuB  est  magna  gloria, 

7.  Tendit  iter  wlis,  i.  e,  sails  onward  with  a  faur  wind.— 8.  Atpttant 
aurasy  &c.  **  The  breezes  freshen  towards  the  approach  of  mght." 
So  Heyne  and  Binet. — 9.  Trefint^  tub  lumine.  The  epithet  tremttlo 
beautifully  describes  the  moonbeams'  dancing  upon  the  top  of  the 
Water. 

10^.  Proxima  Cireceof,  &c.  Circe  was  fabled  to  have  inhahited  an 
island  on  the  Italian  coast,  ahove  Caieta.   This  island  was  afterwards 
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connected  with  the  coniineDt  by  accumulations  of  sand,  and  became 
the  promontory  of  Circeii.— 11.  Dives.  Virgil  appears  to  have  had 
in  view  here  the  description  which  Homer  gives  of  the  wealth  and 
splendor  of  Circe's  abode.  {Od.  x.  2iO,Beqq,;  314;  sega,;  948,9eqq») 
— Inaeeeasoe.  ''That  ought  not  to  be  approached.'*  Equivalent  te 
inaooedendoe.  The  groves  were  full  of  danger  to  those  who  entered, 
on  account  of  the  transformations  which  i3l  underwent  who  tasted 
the  cup  of  Circe. — Solitfilia,  Circe  was  A  daughter  of  the  sun-god, 
acoording  to  both  Homer  and  Hesiod. — 12.  Semmalb,  For  retonan 
faoit, 

Teetitque  guperbit.  Accordmg  to  Homer,  the  palace  of  Circe  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  grove. — 13.  Drit  odoratumf  &c.  '^Bui'ns  the 
fraffrant  juniper  for  a  nocturnal  light,"  «.  e.  to  give  light  during  the 
night  season,  while  she  plies  the  loom.  On  such  occasions  the  wood 
was  placed  in  a  sort  of  brazier,  called  sometimes  ignUabvlum, — Ce- 
drum.  The  cedrus  of  the  Romans,  and  uBpoe  of  we  Greeks,  was, 
according  to  the  best  botanical  authorities,  a  species  of  juniper. — 14. 
Arguto  tenues,  &c.  The  epithet  arguio  refers  to  the  souud  made  by 
the  shuttle  in  passing.  Trapp  :  **  While,  through  the  slender  web  | 
Her  whistling  shuttle  flies  along  the  loom." 

15.  Exaudiri,  ^  Were  distinctly  heard."  The  historical  infinitive, 
taking  the  place  of  the  imperfect. — Ira.  ''The  angry  cries." — 18. 
Samre.  **  Were  raging."  Historical  infinitive  again. — Formal  mag- 
fioram  Ueponm.  *^  Wolves  of  vast  size."— 19.  Po<eiili6tif  herbk.  *'  By 
potent  herbs,"  i.  e.  by  the  juices  of  magic  herbs  which  she  had  mixed 
together  in  her  cup.    Compare  Milton's  Comus : 

«  My  mother  Circe  with  her  Syrens  three^ 
Culling  their  potent  heiia  and  bal^ul  drugs." 

— 20.  Induerat  in  vuUus,  &c.  **  Had  transformed  into  the  visages  and 
bodies  of  wild  beasts."  Induo  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  clothing  or 
arraying  one  in  any  garb  or  covering.  Circe  here  clothes  them  with 
the  form  of  animal&  The  cup  of  Circe  is  a  type  of  the  degrading 
effects  of  sensuality. 

21.  QucB  monstra  ialia.  ^  So  monstrous  a  fisite  as  this,"  i.  e.  so  un> 
natural  a  change. — 24.  PrcBUr  vadafenidat  i.  e,  past  the  island,  which 
projected  like  a  promontory,  and  around  the  point  of  which  the  wavea 
were  always  more  or  less  agitated. 

26.  Lvtea.  '^  The  saffron-hued."  Equivalent  to  crooMi.  Compare 
the  Homeric  cpoco^rcxXoc,  as  applied  to  Aurora. — 27.  Poauere.  '*  Be- 
came stilled."  Supply  leM.— 28.  Et  in  lento  luotaniur,  &c.  "  And  the 
oars  struggle  in  the  placid  marble  of  «he  deep."  Marmor  is  here 
applied  to  the  sea,  not  with  any  reference  to  solidity,  but  as  indication 
a  bright  and  polished  surface.  This  usage  comes  into  the  Latin  from 
the  Greek.  Homer  calls  the  bright  sea,  shining  beneath  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  ^«rp/iapsifv  SXa.  Hence,  also,  we  have,  in  a  similar 
sense,  in  other  writers,  irovrog  fnapfiapog  and  rd  ^apftapa  irovrov. 
From  this  the  Latin  poets  made  mannora  pdcigi,  as  Catullus,  for 
example,  because  fiapfiapog  irirpoc,  i.e.  Xevcoc  ("white"),  is  in 
Latin  marmor. 

Tonta.  Agreeing  with  arboret  understood,  and  referring  properly 
to  branches  of  trees  shorn  of  their  foliage,  &.c. ;  and  Uien  to  oars. 

29.  Ingentem  lueum,  Virgil  makes  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  near  its 
mouth,  to  have  been  covered  at  this  early  period  with  thick  woods  -; 
and  historicai  accounts  would  seem  to  confirm  the  accuracy  oi  this 
Z  2 
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description.  In  the  territory  of  Laurentum,  moreover,  where  ^neas 
landed,  there  was,  in  more  ancient  times,  a  dense  growth  of  bay- 
trees  (laurtu),  whence  both  tlie  territory  and  city  derived  their 
name. — 30.  Huno  inter,  *^  Between  this,'*  i,  e,  with  the  grove  on 
either  side.— 32.  Variof.  "  Of  varied  plumage."— 36. .  2?Vi<wo  we- 
cedit  opaoo,  ^neas  enters  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  disembarks 
in  the  territory  of  Laurentum. 

37*  Nuno  age^  qui  reget,  &c.  A  new  invocation  here  takes  place, 
on  the  important  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  iEneas  in  Italy. — EralU>. 
The  muse  of  amatory  poetry,  here  invoked  by  the  poet,  in  allusion, 
probably,  to  the  union  of  iEneas  and  Lavinia,  on  which  turns  the 
denouement  of  the  poem. — Qui  reges,  Latinus,  Tumus,  and  Mezen- 
tius. — QucB  tempora  rerum,  ^  What  complexion  of  the  times."  This 
alludes  to  the  public  relations  between  the  different  communities; 
while  status  points  to  the  state  of  things  in  each  particular  one. — 43. 
Tyrrhenamque  tnanum,  ''And  the  Tuscan  bands."  Alluding  to  the 
story  of  Mezentius. — 45.  Majus  opus  moveo.  ^  I  enter  upon  a  greater 
task." — Virgil,  after  having  imitated  the  Odyssey  in  the  fiuvt  six 
books  of  his  poem,  announces  that  he  intends  to  raise  his  strains.  He 
is  now  to  take  the  Iliad  for  his  model. 

47.  Huno  FaunOj  See,  The  race  of  Latinus  is  carried  back  by  the 
poet  to  Saturn  its  founder,  who  reigned  in  Latium  during  the  golden 
age.  From  Satuni  came  Picus ;  from  Picus,  Faunus. — Gtnitum. 
Supply  >M«5.— 48.  Pater,  Supply  enrt.— 49.  TerefeH,  «*  Cites  thee." 
— Tu  sanguinis  uUimus  auotor.  ^  Thou  art  the  remotest  author  of  his 
line." — 61.  Prim&que  oriens,  &c.  ''But  one  (son),  just  rising  into 
life,  was  snatehed  away  in  the  first  (bloom  of)  youdi." — 52.  Observe 
the  force  of  the  imperfect  in  sertabat.  She  was  expected  to  preserve, 
being  as  yet  merely  heiress  to  the  throne. 

56.  Avis  ataoiaque  patens,  i.  e,  powerful  in  a  long  line  of  ancestry. 
Tumus  was  descended  from  Pilumnus,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  who  married 
Danai;,  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  when,  banished  from  her 
father's  palace,  she  came  into  Italy  with  an  Argive  colony.  Tumus 
was  the  son  of  Daunus,  king  of  Apulia,  by  Venilia,  the  sister  of 
Amata,  queen  of  Latinus. — Qtfem  regia  oonjux,  &c.  "  Whom  the  royal 
spouse  f  of  Latinus)  strove  to  have  connected  as  her  son-in-law  (witli 
'  her  line)."    With  adjungi  supply  sibi, 

59.  Tecti  medio,  **  In  the  centre  of  the  palace."  Virgil  here 
speaks  in  accordance  with  Roman  customs,  and  makes  the  palace 
of  Latinus  to  have  had  an  impluviumf  or  open  space  in  the  centre. 
As  the  Romans  frequently  planted  trees  in  this  central  court,  so 
here  we  find  a  bay-tree  growing  in  the  impluvium  of  the  palace  o( 
Latinus. — In  penetralibus  altis.  "  In  a  deeply-retired  court." — 60. 
Sacra  eomam,  "  Of  sacred  foliage."  The  whole  tree  was  sacred,  and 
the  foliage,  of  course,  untouched.  Hence  sacra  comam  is  equivalent 
to  frondibus  intactis. — Metu,  "With  (religious)  veneration." — 63. 
Laurentesque  ab  ed,  &.e.  By  eohnis  are  meant  the  natives  of  ihe  sur- 
roundins  country,  who  belonged  to  the  stock  of  the  aborigines.  The 
poet  makes  them  to  have  been  called  Laureates  from  the'^ingle  lamrus 
found  here.  The  more  common  account  says  that  the  country,  dty, 
and  people  were  styled  Laurentum,  Laurentes,  &c.,  from  the  dense 
woods  of  bay-trees  that  covered  the  face  of  the  land. 

66.  Obsedere,  "  Beset"  From  obsJdo.  This  verb  denotes,  not  so 
much  a  settling  on  the  top  of  the  tree,  as  a  swarming  around  it.  A 
part  only  settle  on  it  at  last,  the  remainder  hanging  down  from  it 
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like  a  duster  of  grapes,  an  appearamse  expressed  in  Greek  by  the 
adverb  poTpvdov, — Pedibut  per  mutua  nexit,  *'  With  their  feet  linked 
one  to  another." — 67.  Bamo  finandefite  pependit,  *^  According  to  Pliny 
{H,  N.  ix.  17)9  bees  swarming  and  settling  on  a  bay-tree  were  a  bad 
omen.  They  were  also  thought  to  afford  a  sinister  presage  when 
appearing  in  any  sacred  place,  or  on  the  tent  of  a  commander. 

69.  Et  partes  petere,  &,c,  ^  And  a  host  from  the  same  parts  (whence 
came  the  bees),  seeking  the  same  parts  (unto  which  they  winged 
their  way),  and  ruling  as  roasters  from  the  very  summit  of  our 
citadel."  As  the  Trojans  were  to  come  from  the  Lower  ur  Tuscan 
Sea,  the  bees  must  be  supposed  to  have  arrived  from  that  same 
quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  allusion  in  partes  eaadem  is  to  the 
summit  of  the  tree ;  and  as  the  bees  look  possession  of,  and  hung 
down  from  the  top  of  this,  so  the  Trojans  were  to  bear  sway  from 
the  very  citadel  of  Laurentum. — 70.  Dominarier.  Old  form  for 
dcminari, 

71.  CattU  adoUt  dum,  &c.  '^  While  the  virgin  Lavinia  kindles  up 
the  altars  with  the  hallowed  brands."  AdoUo  properly  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  rising,  ascending,  or  heaping  up.  Hence  the  meaning 
properly  is,  ''causes  the  fliumes  to  ariie  from  the  brands  on  the 
altar." — 74.  Omalum.  ''  As  to  her  attire."  The  accusative  of  nearer 
definition,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek. — 77*  Vvleanwn,  Metonymy, 
for  f^nem. . 

78.  Ferri,  "  Was  regarded  (by  the  soothsayers)."  Historical  in- 
finitive for  ferAatur.~90.  Ijpaam.  **  That  the  princess  herself." 
Lavinia  is  here  put  in  opposition  to  the  nation  at  large,  as  indicated 
by  populo. — 81.  Oracula  jpoutii,  &c.  ''  Goes  to  the  hallowed  oracle  of 
Faunus,  his  prophetic  sire."  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural  in 
araeula, — 82.  Lttootque  nb  aUd,  See,  The  oracle  of  Faunus  was  in  a 
thick  grove  below  the  sprinss  or  fountain  of  Albunea,  which  last 
were  on  the  hill  of  Tibur,  or  Tivoliy  and  likewise  surrounded  by  dense 
woods.  The  springs  of  Albunea  were  the  largest  of  the  sources 
whence  were  formed  the  AlbuUs  Aquas,  and  the  name  Albunea,  as 
well  as  that  of  AUmke  AqwB,  has  reference  to  the  whitish  colour  of 
the  water,  which  is  of  a  sulphureous  character,  and  emits  a  noisome 
stench.  According  to  Bonstetten,  the  Aoaua  aolforata  d^AUieri  now 
answers  to  the  ancient  Albunea.  The  AilnUa  Aquas  flow  into  the 
Anio. — Alt&  AlbuneA,  Accordmg  to  Cluver,  the  fountain  of  Albunea 
is  of  unknown  depth. 

83.  Nemorum  qua  fRoamna,  &.C.  '*  Which,  greatest  of  the  forest- 
streams,  resounds  with  its  sacred  fountain,  and,  buried  in  shade,  ex- 
hales a  noisome  stench,"  i.  e,  a  noxious,  mephitic  gas,  produced  by 
the  sulphureous  character  of  the  soil.  This  passage  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion.  Heyne  at  first  explained  nemorum  by  a  reference 
to  the  Greek  idiom,  ''through  the  grove,"  like  KarAy  or  BiA  rov 
aXaovi:,  for  iv  dXfftt,  Afterwiurd,  however,  he  proposes  the  following, 
which  we  have  adopted  :  *' Albunea  (aqua),  quat,  mojcima  {aquarum) 
nemorum,  tonat  taoro  fonuy  Bonstetten,  following  Probus,  makes 
Albunea  here  the  name  of  a  forest,  not  of  a  fountain,  an  explanation 
which  Wagner  thinks  removes  the  whole  difiicul  ty.  But  what  meaning 
are  we  then  to  attach  to  luoot  tub  aU&  AlbuneA  (tilvA)  7 

85.  (Enotria  teUus,  Put  for  Italy  in  general.  Consult  note  on  i. 
632. — 88.  IneubuU.  Referring  to  the  priest  This  lying  down  in 
temples  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  responses  was  termed  incubatio, 
iyKoifitiffic.    Heyne  makes  the  priest  and  the  individual  consulting 
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the  oracle  Both  lie  down  in  the  temple.  LatinnB  lies  down  in  the 
temple,  because  in  him  the  functions  of  king  and  priest  were  eom* 
bined.— 91.  Atque  imtM  Aekerontay  &c.  ^  And  addresses  the  deities 
and  manes  of  the  lower  world,  in  the  furthest  depths  of  Ayemas." 
Adieron  here  stands  for  the  deities  and  manes  of  the  world  below,  and 
Avemw  for  the  lower  world  itself,  of  which  it  formed  one  of  the 
entrances. 

94.  Tergo.  For  tergoribu8.-^9fi,  (hnfiMU  natamtooiar>eIxUini9,i,e, 
in  wedlock  to  a  Latin.  Connvbiis,  the  plural  for  the  singular,  as  more 
solemn.  So  thalamia  for  thcUamo,  and  generi  for  gener* — 97.  Thalamit 
neu  erede  paratig,  t.  e,  and  reject  the  nuptial  arrangements  already 
made  for  the  union  of  thy  daughter  with  Tnznns.  This  prince,  al- 
though a  Rutulian,  belonged  to  the  great  Latin  race,  and  hence  was 
excluded  by  the  words  of  the  oracle  from  the  hand  of  Larinia. — 98. 
EMemi  ffeneri.  **  A  foreign  son-in-law."— ^SKU^tne.  **  By  his  de- 
scendants.— 100.  Becurrefu,  ''At  his  rising  and  setting."  — 101. 
Ooeanum  ^rumque.  The  Eastern  and  Western  oceans.  A  flattering 
allusion  to  the  extent  of  the  Roman  power  under  Augustus,  who, 
while  in  the  East,  had  receiTed  ambassadon  from  the  banks  of  the 
Indus. 

103.  Premtt.  Equivalent  to  o^lat.— 106.  Orcmineoab  aggere.  ^To 
the  grassy  bank  (of  the  Tiber)."  The  preposition  ab  refers,  liteitally, 
to  the  bank  as  the  quarter  whence  the  firm  hold  proceeded. 

109.  £k  adarea  liba,  &c.  ''And  place  along  the  grass  wheaten 
cakes  beneath  the  viands  (so  Jove  suggested),  and  heap  up  with  wild 
fruits  the  Cereal  base,"  i.  «.  the  wheaten  base,  in  allusion  to  Ceres^ 
the  goddess  of  husbandry.  These  cakes  were  made  of  wheaten  flour, 
with  honey  and  oil,  and  were  senerally  used  on  sacred  occasions. 
They  were  circular,  and  mariced  -  off  into  four  quarters  by  a  cross 
drawn  on  the  surface. — 110.  JmpUer  Ule.  Literally,  "that  Jupiter," 
t.  e,  who  had  been  their  guide  and  counsellor  in  all  their  wanderings. 
— 111.  Solum,    So  termed,  because  on  this  the  food  was  laid. 

112.  Ut  vertere  momu,  &c  "When  a  scantiness  of  food  drove 
them  to  turn  their  bites  against  the  small-sized  cake,"  &o.— 114. 
Violare.  When  meat  was  pUoed  before  a  person  at  table  on  Mkesor 
bread,  used  as  plates  with  us,  to  eat  this  bread  or  cake  was  deemed 
inauspicious.  That  tiolare  here  has  some  such  reference  to  sacred 
things  and  their  violation,  appears  plain  from  the  presence  of  amdad' 
bu$  in  the  succeeding  clause. — Chhem,  The  whole  surface  of  the  round 
cake.— 115.  CnuH  fakdu.  The  cake  is  called  "fated,"  because  it 
indicated  their  fortunes.— -QiKulnt.  "Quarters."  Ck>nsu]t  note  on 
line  109. 

1 17.  Nee  plura  aUudeni.  "  Nor  joking  further  unto  (those  around)." 
Observe  the  force  of  ad  in  composition. — Ea  tox,  "  This  (casual) 
remark."— 118.  TidU  finem.  "  Announced  the  termination."— 1 19. 
Ac  ttupe/aetm  numine  preaU.  "  And  astounded  at  the  (strange)  ful- 
filment of  the  prediction,  mused  (for  a  mcnnent  upon  it)."  Heyne 
explains  pretsU  by  "  checked  his  son."  This,  however,  cannot  be  the 
meaning  of  the  poet,  since  Ascanius  had  already  checked  himself,  as 
is  shown  by  the  words  nee  flwra  aUudene.  It  is  better,  therefore,  witli 
Wagner,  to  supply  animo  after  preteUf  making  the  full  expression  to 
be  woem  animo  pressU,  as  we  have  explained  it.  . 

121.  0  fidi  Trcfo!  Penatee,  They  had  predicted  unto  him,  in  the 
dream  mentioned  in  a  previous  book,  that  he  should  reach  Italy  in 
the  course  of  his  wanderings.    (Compare  iiL  188,1199.) — ^^  Htpda, 
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«*  I  recollect.**  Supply  memoriA. — Andiiset  fatonm,  &c.  There  is 
some  difficulty  here.  Anchises  had  not  foretold  this  occurrence,  but 
the  Harpy  Geleeno,  unless  we  suppose  that  it  formed  part  of  the  con> 
versation  between  the  father  and  son  in  the  world  below.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  as  Heyne  thinks,  that  the  fable  of  the  Harpies  was 
interwoven  into  the  poem  by  Virgil  after  its  completion,  and  that  the 
hand  of  death  prevented  him  from  adapting  other  parts  of  his  work 
to  that  episode. 

125.  Aecifis  dapibus.  ^  Thy  provisions  being  expended." — 126.  It 
is  better  to  make  sperare  depend  in  construction  on  memetUo,  than  to 
regard  it  as  the  infinitive  for  the  imperative. — 128.  lUa  favua. 
"  That  hunger  of  which  he  spoke."— 129.  Ex'Uiii.  "  To  our  afflic- 
tions." Equivalent  to  cerumnii,  Tissot  charges  Virgil  here  with 
inadvertence.  How  could  one  who  had  heard  the  Sibyl  speak  of 
fierce  and  bloody  conflicts  still  remaining  to  be  encountered  in  Italy, 
imagine  that  his  troubles  were  soon  to  luive  an  end  ! 

131.  Qua  loca,  &c.  ^  What  places  are  these  1"— 132.  J>kerta. 
"Different  routes."  Supply  itinera  or  loea. — 133.  Paieras  is  hei-e 
more  poetic  than  mnum, — 134.  Ei  mna  rmonite  mentis.  **  And  replace 
the  wine  on  the  tables,"  i.  e.  and  renew  the  banquet  Heyne  makes 
reponiU  equivalent  merely  to  apponite ;  in  which,  however,  he  is  re- 
futed by  Wagner,  whom  we  have  followed. — 140.  Dupliee$  parewtet. 
Alluding  to  his  two  parents  :  Venus  among  the  gods,  Anchises  in  the 
regions  below. 

141.  dams.  "In  a  serene  sky."  Thunder  in  a  serene  sky  was 
regarded  as  a  good  omen.— 143.  Manu  quatiens.  The  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  cloud  is  compared  to  a  thunderbolt  brandished  by  the 
father  of  the  gods. 

144.  Diditur,  "  Is  spread."  A  Lucretian  term,  which  many  of 
the  copyists  have  corrupted  into  dieitur  and  deditur. — 14?.  Vina  co- 
roncuU.    Consult  note  on  i.  724. 

149.  Urbem.  The  city  of  Laurentum.— 160.  Diversi.  "  Taking 
different  routes."  Compare  line  132.-— Hcee  fontis stagna,  &c.  "(They 
learn)  that  these  are  the  standing  waters  of  the  Numician  fountain." 
Supply  resoisount,  implied  in  ej^orant,  this  latter  verb  being  here 
equivafent  to  ei&pUyrant  aniimo  et  oomperiunt,  Heyne  makes  the  "  Nu- 
mician fountain  "  and  its  "  stagna"  as  here  alluded  to,  identical  with 
the  river  Numicius,  near  Laviniura.  Wagner,  however,  shows  this  to 
be  mcorrect.  The  Numicius  of  Virgil  is  always  spoken  of  by  him  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  it  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Tiber,  whereas  the  Lavinian  Numicius  was  fifteen  Roman  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  stream.  The  stagna  fontis  Numioi,  therefore,  would 
seem  rather  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Stagno  di  Levante.  Ae- 
cording'  to  this  view  of  the  case,  the  Numicius  here  meant  is  the 
stream  connecting  the  lake  or  pool  with  the  sea,  and  by  the  stagna 
fontis  Numi(A  are  meant  the  waters  proceeding  from  the  springs  or 
sources  of  the  river,  and  which  spread  themselves  over  the  adjacent 
territory. 

162.  Ordine  ab  omm.  "  From  every  rank."  Donatus  says,  ex  oinni 
multUndine ;*'  but  Servius,  more  correctly,  "at  omni quaHtate  dignitch 
tum :  qnod  apud  Eomanos  in  legations  miUendA  hodieque  servatur.'*^ 
163.  Augusta  ad  moenia  regis.  Laurentum,  the  capital  of  Latiuus. — 
Oratores.  "Ambassadors." — 154.  Bamis  velatos  PaUadis  omnes. 
"Bearing  all  fillet-decked  branches  of  olive."  Literally,  "all  be- 
'  decked  with  branches  of  olive."    Suppliants  were  accustomed  to  carry 
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branches  of  olive  (a  tree  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  the  Sjrmbol  of 
peace),  with  fillets  of  fine  wool  or  other  materials  appended  thereto  ; 
wool,  however,  was  commonly  preferred.  These  branches  being 
carried  in  the  hand,  and  the  fillets  or  mttcB  hanging  down  over  the 
hands  of  the  bearers,  the  expression  mamu  veUHai,  "  hands  covered 
or  veiled/'  arose  among  the  poets,  and  hence,  also,  the  term  vdametUa 
became  applied  to  the  **raimi  vittcUi**  themselves.  Compare  the 
Greek  expression  in  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  (line  3), 
iKTtipiois  KXddounv  i^tartfAftkvoi,  and  the  Greek  usage  in  the  case  of 
the  verb  vri^ttrOai. 

167.  Jp»e.  MneoB, — Mania.  The  place  here  indicated  is  said 
to  have  been  afterward  Trqja  and  Ccuirum  Troja.  {Heyne,  Eaceurs.  3, 
€ul  Lib.  vii.)  The  position  of  the  camp  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
plan  given  in  Wagner's  edition,  voL  iii.  p.  416.  It  fronted  the  sea, 
between  which  and  it  a  plain  intervened.  Its  right  rested  on  the 
Tiber,  where  the  fleet  lay  ;  its  left  on  the  ^  dagna /otitis  Numidi."  In 
the  rear  was  marshy  ground,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  gtagna, — 158. 
MolUurqw  lomm,  '*  And  builds  upon  the  spot'*  Equivalent  to  tee- 
toque  in  loco  mditwr, — Prmasque  in  litore  tedes.  ^  And  (this)  his  first 
settlement  on  the  shore."  Heyne  exphuns  prinuu  by  "  in  primd  litorii 
pa/rte^^*  but  he  is  refuted  by  Wagner. 

•  161.  Juvenet.  **  The  warriors."  Applied  generally  to  the  ^centum 
cratores" — 163.  Exeroentur  equis.  Virgil,  who  always  loves  to  flatter 
the  national  pride  of  the  Romans,  ascribes  here  a  high  antiquity  to 
•tlie  exercises  of  the  Roman  youth  in  the  Campus  Martins. — Domi- 
tantque  in  pulvere  eumu.  *'  And  break  the  car-bearing  steeds  in  the 
dusty  plain." — 165.  Curtuque  ietuqve  laeesmnt,  *^  And  challenge  one 
another  in  the  race,  and  in  pugilistic  encounter."  lotu  here  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  refer  to  an^ery  and  hurlmg  the  javelin  ;  and  Ser- 
vius  explains  it  hy  jacukUione,  But  mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  bow  and  javelin;  we  have  therefore  referred  it  to  exercises  in 
pugilism. 

167.  Ingentes  «in».  "  That  men  of  lofty  port."  IngevOes  is  here 
merely  ornamental.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  heroic  age,  or 
with  heroic  races,  is  of  lofty  bearing,  and  exceeds  ordinary  bounds. 
—169.  Medius.    **  Surrounded  by  his  court" 

'  172.  Horrendumy  Slc,  **  Awe-mspiring  by  reason  of  its  (sacred) 
-woods,  and  the  religious  veneration  of  early  days."  This  building 
stood  on  the  Acropolis  of  Laurentum,  and,  as  was  customary  in  the 
case  of  temples,  and  often  of  palaces,  was  encompassed  by  a  sacred 
grove  or  wood. — 17 1.  Jjourentis  Begia  Pid,  This  structure  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  palace  of  Latiuus,  the  reigning  monarch,  and  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  (tine  59).  . 

173.  Pcuoes,  The  fasces,  or  badges  of  Roman  consular  authority, 
>are  taken  for  the  emblems  of  kingly  power.  The  Romans  derived 
the  fasces  from  Yetulonia,  a  city  of  Etruria  ;  and  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  common  to  several  of  the  early  nations  of  Italy.  As  to 
lower  the  fasces  was  deemed  a  mark  of  respect  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  magistrate,  so.  here  ^  to  raise "  them  is  a  type  of  kingly 
sway.  Consult,  as  regards  the  fasces,  note  on  vi.  818. — 174.  (km. 
A  custom  sanctioned  by  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  deemed,  con- 
sequently, of  propitious  influence.     Its  observance,  it  was  thought, 

•  would  ensure  a  recurrence  of  the. prosperity  of  previous  reigns.  So 
Heyne. 

.    Hoe  iUis  omia  templum,    ^  This  hallowed  structure  was  a  senate* 
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honse  unto  them."  The  building  is  called  templum,  not  because  it 
was  actually  one,  but  from  its  venerable  character,  and  the  religious 
associations  connected  with  it.  The  idea  in  the  text  is  a  Roman  one, 
the  ourice  being  all  sacred  structures. — 175.  Ariete,  Put  for  any 
victim. — 176.  Perpetuis  meniia,  ^At  the  long  tables."  Perpetuis 
here  is  a  much  stronger  epithet  than  longis,  and  conveys  the  idea  of 
table  joining  table  in  long  succession. 

177*  JEx  ordine.  In  the  order  in  which  the  persons  represented 
had  succeeded  to  each  other. — 178.  AfUiqud  e  eedro.  **  Of  ancient 
cedar."  The  poet  carefully  observes  propriety  even  in  relation  to 
the  material  employed,  statues  of  wood  being  earlier  than  those  of 
stone. — 179.  VUiaator,  **  The  vine-planter,"  t.  e,  the  first  planter  of 
the  vine  in  Italy.  This  term  is  borrowed  from  the  old  poet  Accius, 
in  whose  fragments  it  occurs  {ap.  Maonb,  v.  3). — Cunam  tervatu,  &c. 
''  Having  a  curved  pruning-knife  at  the  base  of  his  statue,"  i.  e.  pre- 
serving in  the  pruning-knife,  which  lay  at  the  base  of  his  statue,  a 
memorial  of  his  introduction  of  the  vine.  The  statue  of  Sabinus,  if 
an  ancient  one,  as  is  here  stated,  would  be  shaped  like  one  of  the 
class  termed  Hermee,  that  is,  it  would  consist  of  a  human  head,  placed 
on  an  oblong  and  erect  block  of  wood,  tapering  off  below,  and  having 
no  arms.  Virgil  here  assigns  to  Sabinus,  m  ihefalx  or  pruning-knife, 
what  was  commonly  regaraed  as  a  badge  of  Saturn.  Very  probably 
he  had  some  early  Italian  legend  in  view.  Some  commentators,  very 
incorrectly,  join  ourtam  aenani  tub  imagine  fakem  with  ,Satumusque 
aenex. 

181.  Vestibulo,  The  vestibulum  did  not  properly  form  part  of  the 
house  among  the  Romans,  but  was  a  vacant  space  before  the  door, 
forming  a  court,  which  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  house, 
and  was  open  on  the  fourth  to  the  street. — Ab  origine.  *'  From  the 
origin  of  the  race." 

183.  In  postibus.  The  Donaria  offered  to  the  gods  were  suspended 
not  only  from  the  antce,  but  likewise  from  the  door-posts  and  lintels 
of  their  temples ;  as  well  as  of  palaces,  which,  like  the  present,  par- 
took of  the  sanctity  of  temples. — 185.  Orvtof  eapitum.  **  Helmet- 
crests."  Consult  note  on  i.  468. — Et  portarum  ingentia  daustra. 
«  And  massive  bars  of  city-gates." — 186.  Bodra,  Consult  note  on 
l35. 

187.  Ipte  Quirinali  lUuo,  &c.  *'  (There)  Picus  himself,  tamer  of 
steediB,  sat  with  his  Quirinal  augur's-wand,  and  attired  in  his  short 
and  girt  up  trabea,  while  with  his  left  hand  he  wielded  a  sacred 
shield."  Quirinali  lituo  is  the  ablative  of  manner,  and  requires  no 
ellipsis  of  the  preposition  cum  to  be  supplied.  Neither  is  there  any 
necessity  of  our  supposing  a  zeugma  in  tuceinetWt  or  of  supplying 
some  such  form  as  imtruetut.  Consult  note  on  iv.  517.  Quirinali  is 
generally  explained  as  referring  to  Romulus,  who,  in  a  later  age,  re- 
ceived the  epithet  of  Quirinus,  after  his  apotheosis,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  skilled  in  augury.  This  is  all  very  unsatisfactory,  if  not 
positively  incorrect.  It  is  better  to  refer  it  to  the  attributes  and 
worship  of  Janus,  who  bore  the  name  of  Quirinus  (the  defendant  and 
combatant  by  way  of  excellence)  long  before  the  time  of  Romulus. — 
Lituo,    For  the  shape  of  the  lUuut,  consult  note  on  i.  392. 

ParoA  meoinetua  trabed.  The  trabta  was  a  toga  ornamented  with 
purple  horizontal  stripes  (ttxibea),  Servius  mentions  three  kinds  of 
trabea :  one  wholly  of  purple,  which  was  sacred  to  the  gods ;  another 
of  purple  and  white ;  and  another  of  purple  and  saffron,  which  be- 
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longed  to  angun.  The  purple  and  white  tnibea  was  a  royal  robe, 
and  is  the  one  referred  to  in  the  text  It  was  worn  by  Uie  LaAin 
and  eariy  Roman  kings,  and  is  especially  aanvned  by  the  poets  to 
Romnlns.  It  was  also  worn  bv  the  consuls  m  public  Botenmitiee, 
such  as  opening  the  temple  or  Janus.  (Compare  line  612.) — 188. 
SiiceiMtMt,  Referring  to  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  wearing  the  toga, 
sometimes  called  the  einetus  €hkiim»y  by  which  mode  it  was  girded 
up  and  made  shorter.  It  consisted  in  forming  a- part  of  the  toga 
ItMlf  into  a  girdle,  by  drawing  its  outer  edge  round  the  body,  and 
tying  it  in  a  knot  in  front. 

Anmle,  The  sacred  shield  carried  by  the  SaliL  According  to  the 
ancient  authorities,  it  was  made  of  bronze,  and  its  form  was  oval,  but 
with  the  two  sides  receding  inward  with  an  even  curvature,  and  so  as 
to  make  it  broader  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle.  The  original 
ancile  was  said  to  have  fallen  f^rom  the  skies  in  Uie  tine  of  Numa. 
To  secure  its  preservation,  Numa  ordered  eleven  other  shields  to  be 
made  exactly  like  it.  These  twelve  anoUia  were  kept  in  the  temple  of 
Mars  Gradivus,  and  were  taken  from  it  only  once  a  year,  on  the  ka- 
lends of  March.  The  feast  of  the  god  was  then  observed  during  several 
days ;  when  the  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  carried 
the  sacred  shields  about  the  city,  singing  songs  in  praise  of  Mars, 
Numa,  and  Mamurius  Veturins,  who  made  the  eleven.  They  at  the 
same  time  performed  a  dance,  in  which  they  stmck  the  shields  wiUi 
rods,  so  as  to  keep  time  with  their  voices  and  with  the  movements  <tf 
the  dance. 

189.  Equ4m  domitor.  In  imitation  of  the  Homeric  Iwiro^a/ioc. — 
Pious,  He  was  changed  into  a  burd  called  picui,  after  his  own  name 
(a  species  of  woodpecker),  having  purple  plumage,  and  a  yellow  ring 
around  its  neck.  The  woodpecker,  into  which  he  was  thus  trans- 
formed, was  of  great  use  in  augury,  in  which  art  this  king  excelled ; 
and  this  gives  us  the  key  to  the  whole  fable. 

Cw^ua,  Equivalent  here  to  omaiw. — 190.  Venaim  witemt,  **  Changed 
by  her  magic  herbs."  Compare  Ovid,  in  relating  this  same  legend : 
**Sin(m  evanmt  omnii  Herbarum  vkiuiJ*  {Mst.  xiv.  356.) 

196.  AudUif  I.  e.  already  well  known  to  fame. — 197.  Avt  ct^ 
egetUes,  '^*  Or  (yourselves)  in  need  of  what." — 303.  ScUumi  ^mtem, 
i.  e,  the  race  among  whom  Saturn  once  dwelt. — 204.  Haud  vinelo  luo 
Ugibui,  &c.  **  Just  neither  from  constraint,^*  i.  e»  living  in  oonfonnity 
with  the  pattern  of  justice  and  piety  established  by  Saturn  in  the 
Golden  Age. 

205.  Fama  etft  obKurior  aunU,  So  many  years  have  gone  by  that 
the  tradition  has  become  an  obscure  one,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
confined  to  only  a  few  old  men  of  the  Auruncan  nation.  The  Auranci 
belonged  to  the  stem  of  the  Aborigines — ^206.  Hia  affrk,  Refeiring 
to  Italy  generally,  since  Dardanus  did  not  oome  flfom  Latium,  but 
Etruria.  (Compare  iii.  197,  «f99-) — 207.  PendrMi,  Observe  the 
employment  of  the  subjunctive  in  expressing  a  tradition. — 208.  Tkm- 
eiamque  Samon,  Dardanus,  on  leaving  Italy,  passed  fhrst  into  Same- 
thrace,  and  thence  into  Asia  Minor.— 209.  Hine  iUmm  Corytkif  &c. 
Dardanus,  having  become  deified  after  death,  is  honoured  with  a 
throne  in  the  skies  and  an  altar  on  earth.<—  Oorythi,  Consult  note  on 
iii.  170. 

212.  Ilionens.  He  was  the  speaker,  also,  it  may  be  remembered,  in 
the  first  interview  of  the  Trojans  with  Dide.  (Compare  i.  581.)-* 
216.  Neeaidtu  regione  eior,  &e.,  i.  e,  nor  haa  any  error  in  tiM  obsev- 
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vaUon  of  the  stan,  nor  any  mistake  as  regards  the  coast,  led  us  out 
of  our  true  course. — 217-  Qua  mcusima  qw>ndam,  &c.  "  Which  the 
sun,  as  he  journeyed  from  the  extremity  of  the  heavens,  used  once  to 
behold  as  most  powerful."  The  expression  extremo  Olympo  refers  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  eastern  horizon,  over  which  tne  sun  was 
supposed  to  climb  with  his  chariot  at  the  commencement  of  his  daily 
course.  Hence  the  meaning  of  the  text  is  simply  this,  **  a  kingdom 
once  most  powerful  in  the  East." 

222.  Quanto  per  Idofot,  &.c.  ^  How  violent  a  tempest,  poured . 
forth  from  the  cruel  Mycenee,  has  traversed  the  Idaean  plains ;  by 
what  destinies  impelled  the  respective  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia 
have  come  into  collision  ;  he  hath  heard,  both  if  the  extremity  of 
earth  removes  any  one  (from  the  rest  of  his  species)  by  means  of 
the  encirclino;  Ocean ;  and  if  the  zone  of  the  scorching  sun,  outspread 
between  the  four  other  zones,  separates  any  one  (from  the  abodes  of 
men)." 

223.  TempeOai,  Alluding  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  invasion  of  Asia 
by  the  Greeks,  headed  by  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Mycenae. — 
225.  Tellm  extrema.  The  poet  probably  had  in  view  some  such  spot 
as  ^  Ultima  ThuUy^  though  the  express  mention  of  it  by  name  would 
have  been  unpoetical  in  this  place. — Befiuo  Ocecmo,  The  reference 
is  to  the  Ocean  encircling  some  remote  island,  and  appearing  to  be 
poured  back  into  itself.  So  Wagner. — 227.  PlcKfa  tolis  iniqui.  Lite- 
rally, "  the  region  of  the  intemperate  sun."  The  too  intense  heat  of 
the  sun  is  here  indicated  by  an  epithet  implying  unfaime98  of  appor- 
tionment. The  ancients  believed  the  torrid  zone  to  be  unfit  for 
human  habitation  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat;  and  they  as- 
signed it  vast  tracts  of  arid  sand,  which  separated  it  from  the  other 
zones.  Hence  the  peculiar  foroe  of  extenta.  The  four  other  zones 
are  the  two  frigid  and  the  two  temperate. 

228.  Diluvio  ex  Ulo.  ^  After  that  deluge  (of  calamity)."  Tiie  term 
dilwoio  keeps  up  the  idea  implied  in  tempestas  (line  223). — 229.  Die 
tedem  exiguam,  &c.  They  ask  a  resting-place  for  their  national 
deities,  since,  wherever  the  statues  of  these  are  allowed  to  remain, 
there  they  themselves  will  find  a  home. — LUusque  innoouum,  &c. 
**  And  a  tract  of  shore  without  injury  to  any  one." 

235.  Svotf  fide,  &c.  **  Whether  any  one  has  made  trial  of  it  in 
plighted  friendship,"  &c. — Fide,  In  amity  ;  to  which  the  right  hand 
of  ^neas  was  pledged. — ^241.  Hue  repetit,  &c.  "  Hither  Apollo  recalls 
us,  and  urges  us  on."  Commentators  find  a  difficulty  here  in  assigning 
a  nominative  to  repetU,  when  no  such  difficulty  ought  to  exist.  The 
allusion  to  Apollo  is  perfectly  plain.  Compare,  moreover,  iii.  94, 
$eqq.,  and  iv.  345,  aegq.  The  pointing  of  the  common  text  is  decidedly 
erroneous,  namely,  a  comma  after  ortus,  and  a  semicolon  after  re- 
petU.  This  would  make  the  verb  repetU  refer  to  Dardanus,  and  spoil 
the  sense.  Equally  incorrect  is  it  to  understand  JEneaa  as  a  nomi- 
native.— 242.  JPbntis  'tada  tacra  Numici,  Consult  note  on  line  150. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  piece  of  water  the  ancient  Latins  would 
seem  to  have  worshipped  one  of  their  national  divinities,  whom  the 
Romans,  at  a  later  day,  confounded  with  Jupiter  Indiffes,  or  the 
deified  iEneas,  this  warrior  having  been  fabled  to  have  fallen  in 
battle  on  the  banks  of  a>  river  named  Numicius.  Hence  the  epithet 
'' sacred  "applied  to  the  stream  nientioned  in  the  text.  (Compare 
Heyne,  Exours,  iii.  ad  lib.  7<) 

243.  Dot.  Referring  to  ^neas,  and  recalling  our  attention  to 
Z  6 
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line  221 :  "  Troiua  JSneoM  tua  noi  ad  limma  mml.**  There  k  cer- 
tainly some  negligence  here  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  for  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  sentence,  dot  ought  to  refer  to  ApdUo,  It  is  prolMU>le, 
therefore,  that  this  part  of  the  speech  was  found  in  an  unfinished 
state  by  Tucca  and  Yarius,  and  would  have  been  revised  had  the 
life  of  Virgil  been  spared. — 243.  FortuiuB  pcurta  priorii  munera. 
"  (Some)  humble  gifts,  (memorials)  of  former  fortune." — 245.  Hoe 
attro.  *<From  this  golden  bowl."  The  first  present  consists  of  a 
golden  patera  for  libations.  Consult  note  on  i.  729. — 246.  Hoc  Priami 
gettamen  erat.  **  This  was  borne  by  Priam."  With  these  words  we 
must  suppose  that  lUoneus  delivers  the  sceptre  to  Latinus  ;  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  gedamen  must  carry  wiui  it  a  general  allusion  to 
the  wearing  of  royal  insimia,  for  it  applies  also  in  some  degree  to 
both  iiaroi  and  vata.  So  we  would  say  in  our  idiom,  '*  this  waa 
borne  by  Priam,  this  was  worn  by  him,  and  also  this,"  presenting  at 
the  same  time  the  three  gifts  in  succession. 

247.  Tiaurat,  The  tiara  here  meant  was  the  same  with  the  Phry- 
gian bonnet,  formed  with  lappets  to  be  tied  under  the  chin,  and  dyed 
purple.  It  was  made  of  a  strong  and  stiff  material,  and  was  of  a 
conical  form,  though  bent  forward  and  downward. 

248.  Iliadumque  labor,  votes,  "  And  (these  royal)  robes,  the  work 
of  Trojan  females,"  t.  e.  embroidered  by  them.  Compare  the  Greek, 
Jpya  yvvaUtav. 

249.  Defaea  Latinui  chtutu,  &c.  Observe  the  gradation  in  this 
picture.  We  have  first  the  countenance  directed  downward ;  then 
the  look  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  and  lastly  the  rolling  eye  expressive 
of  deep  and  earnest  thought. — ^251.  Purpura  piota.  ^  The  embroidered 
purple."  Referring  to  the  lUadum  labor  vettea, — 252.  Seeptra  PriameM. 
Plural  of  excellence.  The  sceptre  of  Priam,  with  all  its  interesting 
associations. — 253.  Quantum  in  connubio  natcBt  Slc,  ^  As  much  as  he 
muses  on  the  nuptials  and  bridal  couch. of  his  daughter."  Ckmnubio 
thaUmoque  form  here  a  kind  of  poetic  pleonasm.  Compare  ii.  571  : 
'^Armewtalis  equcB  mammiBet  lacte  ferino," — 256.  Hune  %ltumfaiis,  &c. 
"  That  this  was  that  one,  come  from  a  foreign  land,  who  was  por- 
tended by  the  fates  as  his  son-in-law,  and  was  called  into  his  king- 
dom with  authority  equal  to  his  own,"  i.  e.  was  called  to  share  his 
kingdom. 

259.  The  term  incepta  refers  to  the  union  of  his  daughter  Lavinia 
with  ^neas ;  and  augurium  to  the  prophecy  of  Fannus. — 262.  JDivUia 
uber  agri,  Slc,  **  The  fertility  of  a  rich  soil,  or  wealth  such  as  that  of 
Troy." — 266.  Pars  mihi  pacts  erU,  &c.,  t.  e.  it  shall  be  in  my  eyes  no 
small  advance  towards  peace  and  friendship  to  have  once  grasped  the 
hand  of  your  king,  iEneas. — TyrannL  This  term  is  used  here  in  its 
old  and  good  signification,  as  equivalent  to  rex.  Compare  the  Greek 
usage  in  the  case  of  rvpavvos. 

268.  Oentis  nottrcB.  Referring  to  the  Italian  nation  generally. — 
269.  Patrio  ex  adyto  sortes,  "  Oracular  responses  from  my  father's 
shrine."  Referring  to  the  oracle  of  Faunus.~270.  Gmeroe,  Plural 
of  excellence.  **  A  powerful  son-in-law." — ^272.  Huno  ilium  poteen 
fata,  &c.  "  I  both  think  that  this  is  that  one  whom  the  fates  demand, 
and,  if  my  mind  augurs  aught  of  the  truth,  I  take  him  (unto  me  as 
such)."  Opto,  as  Heyne  remarks,  can  here,  from  the  nature  of  the 
context,  have  no  other  meaning  but  that  of  eUgo  or  amplsetor,  or 
generum  prcho, 

276.  Ordine,    ^  In  order,"  i,  e,  one  after  another,  without  paaaing 
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by  any  mdWidual. — 277*  IfUtrcOos  ottro  alipedeSf  &c.  ^  Wing-footed 
coursers  overspread  with  purple  and  embroidered  housings,'*  i.  e, 
with  embroidered  purple  housings.  Alipedes,  a  figurative  expression 
■to  denote  great  swiftness.  They  appeared  to  fly  rather  than  to  run. 
— Tapetis,  The  same  as  ephi^[>pia.  They  were  sometimes  rendered 
more  ornamental  by  the  addition  of  fringes. 

278.  By  monUia  are  here  meant  chains  resembling  those  called 
torques.  Consult  note  on  v.  659.  MotuU  otherwise  means  a  neck- 
lace.—279.  Teed  auro  fulvum,  &c.  **  Profusely  decked  with  gold, 
they  champ  the  yellow  gold  beneath  their  teeth,"  i.  e,  the  bits  are 
also  golden.  The  bit  was  commonly  made  of  several  pieces,  and 
flexible,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  horse's  mouth.  When,  however,  the 
steed  was  intractable,  it  was  taught  submission  by  the  use  of  a  bit 
which  was  armed  with  protuberances  resembling  wolves'  teeth,  and 
hence  called  lupahum  (scii.  ^<vn«m). 

280.  Gemitiotque  jugaUe.  ^  And  a  pair  of  steeds  yoked  to  it" 
Jugalii  properly  means  ^  fit  for  the  yoke,"  i,  e,  broken  in  to  draw  a 
chariot  or  other  vehicle. — 281.  SpiratUea  naiibua  ignem.  In  figurative 
allusion  to  their  descent  from  the  steeds  of  the  Sun.  The  coursers 
that  drew  the  chariot  of  the  sun  were  with  the  ancient  poets  the  type 
of  all  that  was  spirited  and  excellent  in  steeds. — 28!2.  Ilhrum  de 
gewte,  &c.  ''  Of  the  race  of  those  which  the  inventive  Circe  caused 
to  be  produced  without  the  knowledge  of  her  sire  (the  sun-god),  a 
spurious  breed,  from  a  substituted  mare,"  i.  e,  the  steeds  in  question 
were  begotten  by  one  of  the  horses  of  the  sun,  without  the  knowledge 
of  that  deity,  upon  an  ordinary  mare  sent  surreptitiously  by  Circe, 
the  daughter  of  Phosbus.— Denial.  Equivalent  to  aoUers  or  ingeniosa, 
.The  same  epithet  is  applied  by  Ennius  to  Minerva.~283.  PatriflL' 
rata.  Literally,  ^  having  stolen  from  her  sire,"  %.  e,  having  done  the 
thing  by  stealth  as  far  as  her  parent  was  concerned. — NotSos.  Where 
the  father  is  known,  the  term  notkut  is  applied  to  an  illegitimate 
child  ;  where  unknown,  qmriut. 

284.  Talibus  jEneadai,  &c.  **  After  such  gifts  and  words  on  the 
part  of  Latinus,"  &c.  Observe  the  peculiar  usage  of  the  ablative 
here.  It  is  the  same,  in  fact,  as  taliijm  dontM  a  LaHno  aeceptit  ver- 
biaque  dietit, 

286.  Inaohiis  ah  Araia,  "  From  Inachian  Argoa"  So  called  from 
Inachus,  who  was  said  to  have  founded  it.  Argos  was  one  of  Juno's 
favourite  cities,  and  she  must  be  supposed  to  be  passing  from  it  here 
in  order  to  visit  some  other  cherished  spot,  perhaps  Carthage. — 287. 
Auraaque  iwoeeta  tenebat,  ''And,  borne  onward  (in  her  car),  was 
holding  possession  of  the  regions  of  air,"  «.  e,  and  was  moving  along 
through  the  air  in  her  chariot. — 288.  Et  ex  cethere  longi,  &c.  ''  When 
from  afar,  out  of  the  sky,  even  from  the  Sicilian  Pachynus,  she 
espied  in  the  distance,"  &c.  Juno  at  the  time  was  passing  through 
that  part  of  the  heavens  which  lay  directly  above  the  Sicilian  pro- 
montory of  Pachynus.  From  this  elevated  point  she  espied  Latium 
in  the  distance,  and  marked  the  scenes  that  were  passing  there. 

291.  FHxa,  «  Transfixed."— 293.  Fatis  cotUraria  noetrity  &c.  The 
fate  of  Juno  is,  that  she  cannot  prevent  the  fate  allotted  to  the  Tro- 
jans.— 294.  Num  Sigeta  oeoufnbere  oampiaf  &c.  **  Could  they  fall  on 
the  Sigiean  plains,"  &e.,  t.  e.  have  they  not  fallen  on  the  plains  of 
Troy !  have  they  not  been  dragged  into  captivity !  have  they  not  been 
wrapped  in  the  very  flames  that  consumed  their  city !  and  have  they 
not,  despite  all  this,  made  their  way  in  safety  through  the  midst  of 
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armies  and  flameB  1  This  passage  is  imitated  from  Emiius :  ^Qius 
n€que  Dardaneis  eampeis  potuere  perire,  \  Nw,  eum  eapta^  eapi ;  hm, 
eum  eambutta,  oremari,** — Sigeit  eampis,  A  general  name  for  the  plains 
around  Troy,  derived  from  the  promontory  of  Sigeum.  Consult  note 
on  ii.  312. 

297*  At  credo,  mea  numina^  &e.  The  train  of  thought  is  as  follows: 
But  probably  they  have  thus  escaped  in  consequence  of  my  divine 
power  being  completely  exhausted  in  punishing  them,  or  because  my 
hatred  is  now  completely  sated  !  why,  in  vexy  truth,  I  have  been  con- 
stantly pursuing  them  ;  I  have  chased  them  over  every  sea  ;  I  hare 
opposed  myself  unto  them  everywhere ;  and  it  has  done  no  good 
whatever.  The  clause  from  at,  credo,  &.e.j  to  qmem,  is,  as  will  be 
perceived,  bitterly  ironieal.-*299.  Quine^m  patriA,  &c.  **  Nay,  I 
have  even  dared  with  hostile  spirit  to  pursue  them,"  &c. 

302.  Quid  SyrteSf  &c.  Compare  i.  146 ;  iii.  655,  &c.— 303.  Pro- 
fuit.  When  several  substantives,  partly  singular  and  partly  plaral, 
come  together,  the  poets  are  fond  of  making  the  verb  agree  with  the 
last  of  the  singular  noui)s.-'S04.  Beeuri  pdagi  atque  tn«t.  ^  Regardless 
of  the  ocean  and  of  me." 

Man  perdere  gewUm,  &c.  Servins  gives  us  the  explanation  of  this 
legend.  Pirithotts,  monarch  of  the  Lapithee,  had  forgotten  Mare  in 
his  invitation  to  all  the  gods,  and  also  to  the  Centaurs,  to  be  pres^tt 
at  his  marriage  with  Hippodamia.  The  god  of  war,  in  consequence, 
caused  the  quarrel  to  arise  between  the  &ntaurs  and  Lapithae,  which 
ended  in  an  open  and  bloody  conflict.  The  expression  perdere  gewtemy 
&c.,  must  either  be  regarded  as  poetical  exaggeration,  since,  according 
to  the  common  account,  the  Lapithee  proved  victorious  over  the  Cen- 
taurs, or  else  Virgil  follows  some  other  version  of  the  fable. — 305. 
Lapithum,    Contracted  for  LapUharum. 

ConcetsU  in  trow,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  story  of  (Eneus,  and  his  neg- 
lect of  Diana  in  not  inviting  her  to  the  celebration  of  his  harvest- 
home  feast,  lliis  brought  about  the  famous  Calydonian  boar-hnnt, 
and  the  war  between  the  Curetes  and  JStolians,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  city  of  Calydon  suffered  much,  and  was  nearly  taken  by  the 
foe.  Consult  Anthon's  Class.  Diet,  t,  v*  CEneus  and  Meleager. — S07> 
Quod  scelus  aut'LapithcUy  &c.  '*  Either  the  Lapithae,  or  Calydon  de- 
serving what  BO  severe  a  punishment !"  An  imitation  of  Greek  con- 
struction, where  two  separate  clauses  are  blended  into  one.  Thus 
the  full  form  of  expression  will  be,  Ob  quod  tcdut  out  Lapkhae  tamtam 
pcenam,  aut  Calydona  merentem  t  Hence  todttt  in  the  text  becomes 
equivalent  to  soderit  poenam,  or  to  poenam  itself. — Merentem.  Observe 
the  participle  here  in  the  singular  number,  and  agreeing  with  Cdlif- 
dona,  although  Lapkhat  precedes. 

309.  Potui,  ^  Could  endure."  Equivalent,  in  some  degree,  to 
tustinui.  Heyne  :  ^Suitinui:  sernd  in  eum  locum  me  dentin  ut  ommia 
auderem"  Servius  makes  it^dix  equivalent  to  nocens  or  ivata.  But 
this  appears  forced. — Quce  memet  in  omnia  verti,  '*  Who  have  tamed 
myself  to  all  expedients,"  i.  e.  have  had  recourse  to,  &c. — ^311.  Quod 
u»iuam  ett,  i.  «.:  whatever  divine  power  there  may  be  anywhere,  even 
in  the  worid  below. — 312.  Acheronta.  ''  The  gods  below."  Acheron, 
the  river  of  the  lower  world,  taken  for  the  deities  that  bear  sway 
there. 

313.  Doftitor.  Supply  miAt.— 314.  Immota  oonfiur.  '<  Unalterably 
his  spouse."  /mmoto,  to  be  rendered  as  an  adverb,  though  agreeing, 
infact,  wi<h  eon^'tu;.— 315.  Trahere,  <<To  protract."-^18.  DMoAcrv, 
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t.  e.  thy  dowry  shall  be  paid  ]n.--Pn»»K&a.  '^  As  the  goddeM  who  is  to 
preside  over  thy  nuptials."  Bellona,  the  goddess  of  war,  will  here 
take  the  place  oi  Juno  herself.     Consult  note  on  ir.  106. 

319.  Jyee  face  tcmtumy  fte.  ^  Nor  did  the  daughter  of  Cissens  alone, 
pregnant  with  a  torch,  give  birth  to  nuptial  fires  ;  her  own  offspring, 
too,  shall  prove  the  same  to  Venus,  and  a  second  Paris,  and  a  fire-bran^ 
deadly  to  Troy  again  rising  from  its  fall."— 320.  Oineiur.  Hecuba, 
the  daughter  of  cSaseus  and  wife  of  Priam.  She  dreamed  that  she 
was  delirered  of  a  blazing  torch,  and  her  dream  was  accomplished  in 
her  bringing  forth  Paris,  who  kindled  the  war  which  destroyed  his 
country.— 321.  Quin  idem  Vem*ri,  ftc  ^neas,  also,  is  to  prove  a 
funeral  torch  for  the  fortunes  of  his  followers. — Paris  cifttr.  ^neas 
is  to  prove  a  second  Paris,  in  not  only  bringing  ruin  on  his  re- 
maining countrymen,  but  in  making  a  woman  (Lavinia)  the  cause  of 
the  eoiSlict—322.  Beoidiva.    Consult  note  on  iv.  344. 

323.  Terrcu  petMt.  She  now  alters  the  oourse  of  her  chariot,  and 
descends  to  earth.— 326.  Orhnina  noxia.  All  crimes  are,  in  truth, 
more  or  less  hatmfhl  ;  still,  however,  the  poet  here  adds  the  epithet 
noxia,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  desire  of  harming  others 
was  peculiarly  innate  ih  this  goddess. — Cordi.  ^  Are  a  source  of  de- 
light."   Supply  tunt. 

327*  8orore»,  Her  sisters  were  Megaefra  and  Tisiphone.  AH  three 
were  daughter  of  Acheron  and  Night — 329.  Tarn  tasva  facia.  The 
Furies  generally  were  accustomed  to  assume  different  shapes  for 
terrifying  and  punishing  the  wicked  .-^ToC  puUulat  atra  cdubrti.  The 
Furies  were  commonly  represented  with  makes  instead  of  tresses 
sprouting  forth  frum  their  beads. 

331 .  Hunc  mihi  da  proprium,  &c.  ^  Grant  me  this  labour  (that  is) 
peculiarly  thine  own,"  i,  e,  that  accords  so  well  with  thy  peculiar 
attributes,  and  comes  so  naturally  within  thy  province. — 333.  Ambire, 
"To  circumvent."  In  vulgar  English  phrase,  "to  get  around." — 
334.  Obtidcre,  **  To  get  possession  of."  From  obtido,—S36.  Tu  ver- 
hera  tectity  &c.  Wagner  refers  wihera,  not  to  inflictions  of  punish- 
ment, but  to  domestic  strife  and  collisions  ;  and  funcrmt  faces  to  the 
bloodshed  consequent  on  these.  This  is  also  the  explanation  given 
by  Donatus. — 337.  Nomina  miUe.  Alluding  to  the  different  forms 
which  she  assumed,  fram  time  to  time,  fur  the  purpose  of  making 
mischief,  and  the  different  appellations  which  she  in  consequence 
received. 

336.  Faeeundum  eoncute pectus.  ^Ransack  thy  fruitful  bosom,"  t.  e, 
thy  bosom  fruitful  in  mischief. — 339.  Compositam.  "  That  has  been 
concluded." — Omtaa  beUi.  **  The  deeds  of  violence  that  give  rise  to 
war."    Crimina  is  much  stronger  than  eansas  would  have  been. 

341.  Exin.  **  Instantly."  On  the  commands  of  the  superior  gods 
no  reply,  but  instant  obedience  was  given. — Gorffoneis  infeeta  wnenis. 
**  Steeped  in  Gorgonian  poisons."  The  reference  appears  it}  be  to  the 
snakes  that  formed  her  tresses,  like  those  that  encircled  the  head  of 
Medusa.— 342.  Tynmni.  For  regis.  See  note  on  line  266.-343. 
T€icUum,  Serviufl  takes  this  as  equivalent  to  tadte.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  connect  it  at  once  in  construction  with  limen.  The 
threshold  of  Amata's  apartment  becomes  a  silent  one,  in  allusion  to 
the  deep-seated  care  to  which  she  is  a  prey.  Amata  was  the  wife  of 
Latinus,  and  sister  to  Yenilia  the  mother  of  Tumu8,and  was  desirous 
of  bringing  about  the  union  between  her  daughter  Lavinia  and  Tur- 
nuB.— 346.  CoquAant.    *' Kept  disquieting."    SoHeyne. 
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346.  Huic,  "  At  her."  Equivalent  to  in  hane,  but  with  the  addi- 
tional idea  of  *<  for  her  harm."— 348.  Quo  furibunda  domum,  See,  <*  In 
order  that,  transported  to  fiiry  by  the  monster,"  &c. — 349.  lUe,  Refer- 
ring to  the  serpent — Et  lama  pectora.  *^  And  over  her  polished  breast." 
Heyne:  **  Lee  via  eptthdon  egregie  ddectum,  tU  terpentit  Utbricum  lapgum 
•adjuvet,'* — 350.  VUvUvr  attactu  ntUlo,  &c.  **  Rolls  on  with  impercep- 
tible  touch,  and  escapes  the  observation  of  the  raging  queen." — 351. 
PU  tortile  eoUo,  &c.  The  snake  becomes  a  torques,  or  twisted  orna- 
ment of  gold  around  her  neck.  Consult  note  on  v.  559. — 352.  ^it 
longoB  tamia  vittcB.  "  It  becomes  ther  band  that  forms  the  long  fillet." 
The  allusion  is  to  a  fillet,  encircling  her  tresses  and  hanging  down  long 
behind. 

354.  Luet,  The  corrupting  effect  of  the  serpent's  breath,  and  the 
venom  with  which  it  comes  loaded  is  termed  *'  humid,"  or  "  damp," 
the  breath  itself  being  humid. — 355.  Pertentat.  A  well-selected  term. 
The  serpent  is  only,  as  yet,  operating  from  without.  The  verb,  there- 
fore, is  of  milder  import  than  ocoupcU  would  have  been. 

359.  Exndibuane  datur,  &c  *<  Is  Lavinia,  0  (thou  her)  father,  to 
be  given  to  a  Trojan  exile  to  wed  !"  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural 
in  extulibus  Teuoris,  as  indicating  strong  contempt :  ''a  mere  Trojan 
exile,"  **  a  needy  wanderer  from  Troy."  Observe,  also,  the  peculiar 
force  of  the  present  in  datur :  ^  Is  Lavinia  being  given,"  i.  e.  is  she 
about  to  be  given. — 361.  Primo  €iquUone,  The  north  wind  would  be 
favourable  for  a  departure  from  Italy,  the  south  wind  unfavourable. 
AquUo  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  north-east  wind,  though  here  taken 
generally  for  the  north. — ^362.  Prasdo,  "  A  mere  robber."  We  have 
separated  perfdut  from  prcedo  by  a  comma,  as  Wagner  has  done, 
which  makes  the  latter  term  more  forcible. 

363.  At  non  no  PhrygiuM,  &c.  '<  Now  does  not  the  Phrygian  shepherd 
in  this  same  way  effect  an  entrance  into  Lacedaemon,  and  has  he  not 
(in  this  same  way)  borne  off,"  &c.  Wakefield  makes  penetrat  the 
aorist,  by  contraction  tor  penetrcmt,  ''did, he  not  effect  an  entrance." 
This,  however,  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  present  tense  is  used  to 
give  animation  to  the  passage,  as  if  the  subject  were  still  fresh  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  speaker,  and  had  but  recently  occurred. — 
Phrygius  pastor,  Paris,  in  allusion  to  his  early  mode  of  life  on  Mount 
Ida. 

365.  Quid  tua  aancta  fides?  ''  What  becomes  of  thy  plighted  faith  t" 
t.  e,  plighted  to  Tamus,  in  having  promised  him  the  hand  of  thy 
daughter. — Quid  oura  antiqua  tuorum  ?  ^  What  of  the  regard  which 
thou  hast  all  along  had  for  thy  people  1"  Observe  the  peculiar  force 
of  antiqua,  as  indicating  that  which  has  been  existing  for  a  long  time 
back,  but  which  now  begins  to  cease.  Two  ideas  are  therefore 
blended  here.— 366.  Qmsanguineo  Tumo,  "To thy  kinsman  Turnus." 
His  mother,  Yenilia,  was  the  sister  of  Aroata,  the  speaker. 

367.  Si  gener  extemd,  &c.  ^  If  a  son-in-law  from  a  foreign  nice  is 
sought  (by  thee)  for  the  Latins,"  i.  e.  to  rule  over  the  Latins  ;  to 
take  part  with  thee  in  the  government  of  Latium.  Compare  line 
256,  ^Portendi  generum,  paribusque  in  regna  weari  autpioiia,"  and 
xi.  472,  "generumque  adseiverit  f»rM."— 368.  Idque  sedet,  «*  And  if  this 
determination  be  a  settled  one."— 370.  Dieere,  "Mean."— 371.  JE* 
Tumo,  si  prima,  &c.  "  And  if  the  first  origin  of  his  family  be  traced 
back,  Turnus  has  Inachus  and  Acrisius  fur  his  progenitors,  and  the 
heart  of  Greece  (for  his  native  home)."  Turnus  claimed  to  be  de- 
scended from  Danali,  daughter  of  Acrisius.   Compare  note  on  hue  410. 
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— 372.  Medioeque  Myeenof.  Myoense,  the  earlier  capital  of  Argolis,  is 
here  put  first  for  that  country  itself,  and  then  for  the  whole  of  Greece. 
Acrisius,  father  of  DanaS,  reigned  in  Argos.  Observe  in  this  pas- 
sage the  reasoning  of  Amata.  The  oracle  requires  a  son-in-law  from 
a  ibreign  nation.  Every  nation,  however,  is  a  foreign  one  that  is  free 
from  the  Latin  sway.  Tumus,  therefore,  as  prince  of  the  Rutuli, 
answers  the  condition  of  the  oracle  ;  and  besides,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  family  of  Tumus  can  trace  back  its  origin  to  the  very 
heart  of  Greece,  namely,  the  land  of  Arsolis. 

374.  Laptum.  Supply  ett, — 376.  IngerUwtu  excita  monttris, "  Troubled 
in  mind  by  horrid  images."  Heyne  :  Monstra  tunt  terrores  et  pkan- 
teunuOa  furentit  animo  objeota,"^3>JT,  ^ne  fnorefurit  lymphcUa, 
**  Wrought  up  to  phrensy,  she  rages  wildly." — 378.  Turbo.  "  A  whip- 
top."  The  Greek  pofifio^  or  ^fifii^.  Observe  the  peculiar  aptness 
of  the  comparison  between  tine  more  furit  and  eurvatis  fertur  tpatiiSy 
the  maddening  venom  of  the  serpent,  and  the  powerful  impulse  of 
the  lash  ;  between  moffno  in  gyro  and  immentam  per  urbem,  the  wonder 
of  the  youthful  throng,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Laurentum  at  the  wild  movements  of  their  queen. 

381.  Ourvatit  spatiit,  '^In  circling  courses."  A  term  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  races.  Consult  note  on  v.  316. — Stupeb  inada  supra, 
&c.  "  The  inexperienced  and  beardless  throng  stand  over  in  silent 
amazement." — 3i82.  Busum,  The  material  out  of  which  these  ar- 
ticles were  commonly  made.  So  Persius,  '*  fmxum  torquere  floffeUo," 
{Sat,  iii.  51.)— 383.  l>ant  anitnos  ptagce,  ^  They  lend  their  souls  to 
the  blow."  Heyne,  very  strangely,  rejects  this  explanation,  and  refers 
the  words  of  the  text  to  the  top  itself,  making  plagcB  the  nominative, 
and  supplying  tufhini  after  ontmof,  ^  the  blows  impart  a  more  rapid 
motion  to  it."    Very  forced. 

385.  SimuUxto  nwnine  BcicehL '  ^  Under  the  pretence  of  celebrating 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus."— 386.  Mc^s  nrfas,  "A  more  appalling 
deed."  Alluding  to  her  having  performed  in  this  way  the  worship  of 
Bacchus,  in  .order  to  suit  her  own  private  ends. — Majorem  fitrorem, 
**  A  wild  career  of  phrensy."— 388.  TcBcUiuque  moretur.  •*  And  may 
delay  the  nuptial  torches."  Referring  to  the  torches  of  the  marriage 
train  which  conducted  the  bride  to  her  husband's  dwelling.  Com- 
pare note  on  iv.  18.  Schrader  suggests  tcedane,  supposing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text  to  be  this,  namely,  tiiat  she  may  either  break  ofiT  the 
match  entirely,  or  else  may  delay  it  for  some  time.  Wagner,  how- 
ever, shows  teedcuque  to  be  the  true  reading,  since  Amata  hoped  that, 
by  delaying,  she  might  prevent  the  marriage  altogether. 

389.  Euoe  Baoche!  fremeTU,  ^  Shouting  forth  (from  time  to  time), 
All  hail !  0  Bacchus  !"  Euoii,  in  Greek  iiol,  was  the  common  cry 
of  the  Bacchantes  while  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  The 
origin  of  the  term  is  disputed.  Hermann  (ad  Soph,  Track,  218) 
makes  it  to  have  been  originally  a  Doric  imperative,  f{;oc,  afterward 
employed  as  an  interjection,  with  its  accentuation  altered  to  a  cir- 
cumflex on  the  last  syllable.  This,  however,  is  opposed  by  Giese 
(JEol.  I>ial,  p.  313).  Lehrs,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  the  word 
with  an  aspu-ate  on  the  last  syllable.  {Be  stud,  Arist.  Horn,  p.  387.) 
With  regard  to  the  Latin  form  of  the  word,  we  have  adopted  Euoe 
instead  of  the  common  Ewe,  on  the  suggestion  of  Wagner.  The 
objection  to  Evot  is,  that  the  first  syllable  is  short  {Heyne,  ad  JEn, 
xL  31),  which  also  forms  an  argument  in  favour  of  Euander,  Euadne, 
&C.9  where  the  common  text  has  Etander,  Evadne,  &c. 
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800.  JEtenim  molUa  HM,  &c  ^  For  that  she  assumefl  the  soft  thyrsi 
for  thee,  tliat  she  moves  around  thee  in  the  dance,  that  she  nortoree 
for  thee  her  oonseorated  locks.^  These  words  apply  to  Lavinia,  and 
an  spoken  of  lier  by  Amata  ;  only  we  have  them  in  what  is  called 
the  orotto  Miqua,  ui  pkce  of  their  being  uttered  directly  by  the 
mother.  Soms  editions  remove  the  full  stop  after  winem,  and  connect 
these  lines  with  Fama  rolat;  bnt  this  is  ftir  inferior.  Amata  conae* 
crates  her  daughter  to  Bacchus,  by  promising  that  she  shall  bear  his 
thyrsus,  join  in  the  dances  around  his  shrine,  and  cherish  her  hair, 
now  sacred  to  him,  that  it  may  float  in  his  orgies.  The  consecrating 
the  hair  to  some  particular  god  was  an  act  of  devotion  not  unusual  in 
the  times  of  remote  antiquity.  Long  hair  was  especially  necessary 
for  those  who  celebrated  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  as  in  these  frantic 
orgies  it  was  thrown  about  in  the  wildest  disorder. 

Thynot,  The  thyrsus  was  a  pole  carried  by  Bacchus,  and  by 
Satyrs,  Msenades,  and  others  who  engaged  in  Bacchic  festivities  and 
rites.  It  was  sometimes  terminated  by  the  apple  of  the  pine,  or  fir^ 
cone,  that  tree  being  dedicated  to  Bacchus  in  consequence  of  the  use 
of  the  turpentine  that  flowed  from  it,  and  also  of  its  cones,  in  making 
wine.  The  monuments  of  ancient  art,  however,  most  commonly  ex- 
hibit, instead  of  the  pine-apple,  a  bunch  of  vine  or  ivy  leaves,  with 
grapes  or  berries,  arranged  into  the  form  of  a  cone.  Very  frequently, 
also,  a  white  fillet  was  tied  to  the  pole  just  below  the  head.^ 

392.  Fama  wlat,  t.  e,  the  rumour  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
queen,  flies  forth  over  the  land.— 39S.  Nova  tscta,  i.  «.  the  recesses  of 
the  forests  and  mountains. — 894.  Dearuen  domoi.  ''They  have 
abandoned  their  homes."  Observe  the  beautiful  use  of  the  perfect 
in  denoting  rapidity  of  motion.  The  action  is  ahready  performed,  eie 
the  JMiet  can  well  describe  it 

396.  Pampinau^  genua,  &e.  **  And  arrayed  in  fawn-skins,  wield 
spears  deck^  in  vme-leaves."  The  skins  here  meant  are  the  ndrida 
{vtppidtQ),  or  fawn-skins.  Skins  of  this  kind  were  worn  originally  by 
hunters  and  others,  as  an  appropriate  part  of  their  dress.  They  were 
afterward  attributed  to  Bacchus,  and  were,  consequently,  assumed 
by  his  votaries  in  the  processions  and  ceremonies  which  they  ob- 
served in  honour  of  him.  The  works  of  ancient  art  often  show  it  as 
worn  not  only  by  male  and  female  bsechanals,  but  also  by  Pans  and 
Satyrs.  It  was  commonly  put  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the  segis  or 
goat-skin,  by  tying  the  two  fore-legs  over  the  right  shoulder,  so  as  to 
allow  the  body  .of  the  skin  to  cover  the  left  side  of  the  wearer.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  the  skin  appears  to  have  enveloped 
the  person,  and  to  have  been  secured  by  a  girdle. 

397*  Flagrantem  jpinum,  "  A  blazing  pine-torch,"  t*  e,  a  natural 
torch,  formed  of  a  pine-branch,  as  distinguished  from  torohea  of  more 
artificial  construction.  Consult  note  on  vi.  224.-393.  Canit  hymeiuBot, 
Amata,  by  this  conduct,  observes  Valpy,  shows  her  insanity :  in  mar- 
riage processions  lighted  torches  were  usually  cairied.— 3^.  Toronsi. 
The  neuter  of  the  adjective  taken  as  an  adverb.  So  the  Greek  itiv^. 
—401.  Piv  refers  to  the  feeling  of  devoted  loyalty  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  towards  their  queen. — 402.  ^j¥riM  matemt,  &e. 
"  If  any  concern  for  a  mother's  right  fills  you  with  pain,**  i.  «.  for  the 
right  which  a  mother  should  ever  enjoy  of  being  heard  as  to  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter. 

407.  Vertitte,  "To  have  thrown  into  confusion." — 408.  Ptueis 
alit.     The  Furies  are  here  represented  as  winged  deitiee.     They 
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oecur  aa  snob  elsewhere  also,  and,  in  particular,  on  what  are  teErmed 
Etnirian  vases. — 409.  Avdaots  Rutvli.  Turous. — 410.  Acrissionett. 
Put  for  Arffieit.  Formed  from  the  Greek  'Acpttftwyeto;,  which  last 
comes  from  'Aiepi(rc<i>v,  another  form  for  'AtpUnogf  the  name  of  Di^ 
na£*8  father,  vlio  was  king  of  Argos. 

411.  Locus  Ardea  qwmdaui^  &c.  '^The  place  of  old  was  called 
Ardea  by  our  forefathers;  and  Ardea  now  remains  an  illustrious 
n«me  ;  but  its  fortune  has  departed.  Literally,  ^  has  been."  The 
common  reading  in  this  place,  remarks  Symmons,  is  Arduoy  as  the 
original  name  of  the  city,  altered,  by  the  innoYation  of  time,  into 
Ardea,  I  am  persuaded,  with  Heyne,  that  the  sole  name  intended 
by  Virgil  was  Ardea,  and  I  cannot  discover,  with  Trapp,  any  difficulty 
in  the  construction  of  the  passage.  In  the  time  of  Virgil  the  city  of 
Tumus  was  in  ruins.  The  common  reading  givea  an  improbable  ety- 
mology of  the  name  from  a  modem  Latin  word,  and  rather  perplexes 
the  sentence.  The  more  likely  derivation  of  the  term  was  from  ardea, 
*'  a  heron,*'  which  was  a  bird  of  augury.  Another  interpretation  of 
the  passage  regards  am  as  the  nominative  case  in  apposition  with 
Ardea,  and  compels,  of  course,  a  very  different  translation,  namely, 
''  the  place  was  called  Ardea,  a  bird.**  To  be  rejected  it  needs  only 
to  be  exposed. 

414.  Mediam  quieUm.  ''  Mid  repose,"  i.  e,  the  repose  of  the  midnight 
hour.— 418.  VittA,  The  <<  fillet*'  was  the  peculiar  badge  of  priests, 
priestesses,  and  all  who  offered  sacrifice. — Turn  ramum  innectit  climoB. 
'^  Then  she  binds  around  (her  head)  a  branch  of  olive,'*  i.  e,  an  olive 
crown.  In  Virgil,  olive  crowns  are  used  for  a  double  purpose :  to 
decorate  victors,  and  to  fit  a  person  for  the  performance  of  sacred 
rites ;  for  this  tree  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  auspicious,  and  a 
symbol  of  peace.  It  forms,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  part 
of  the  costume  of  the  pretended  priestess.  (Compare  Wagner,  ad 
Georg.  iii.  21.) 

419.  Fit  Calybe,  Junonis,  &c.  "  She  becomes  Calybe,  the  aged 
priestess  of  Juno,  and  her  temple,"  i  e,  of  the  temple  of  Juno.  The 
construction  is  anus  taeerdoe  Junonit  templique.  The  mention  of  Juno 
is  here  very  appropriate.  This  goddess,  of  course,  fiivoured  the  in- 
terests of  Tumus  ;  and,  besides,  she  had  a  temple  at  Ardea. 

422.  TraiueribL  ^*  To  be  transferred  to.">-423.  Ei  quauUae  tan- 
guine  dote$.  **  And  the  dowry  purchased  with  thy  blood,"  t.  e,  the 
blood  of  thee  and  thy  subjects.  Tumus  must  be  supposed  to  have 
aided  Latinus  in  his  wars.  Compare  line  426.-425.  /  nunc,  ingratie, 
&0.  i.  e.  go  now,  expose  thyself  to  fresh  dangers  for  those  who  deride 
thee,  by  having  disappointed  thy  fondest  hopes,  and  who  will  anin 
recompen9e  these  dangers  with  the  blackest  ingratitude. — 426.  Tege 
pace  Latwtot.  The  Latins,  in  their  wars  with  the  Tyrrheni,  had  re- 
ceived aid  from  Tumus,  and  by  this  means  had  obtained  peace. 

427.  HcBO  adeo,  ^  These  very  things."  Wagner  considers  adeo 
untranslateable  here  ;  remarking,  <*  Interdum  adeo  itaponkur,  ut  n<m 
habeamus,  quod  in  Temaeulo  termone  ei  reqnmdeat,  tolaque  toni  vooitque 
intentione  a  nobis  expriini  possit,  ut  JEn,  vii.  427,  Heec  adeo  tibi  me," 
&c.  {QjMBd,  VWg,  xxvi.  3.)— 429.  Et  amum  pubem,  &c,  ^  And 
with  feelings  eager  for  the  conflict,  make  preparations  for  thy  youth 
to  be  armed  and  marched  forth  from  (thy  city)  gates.*'  Join  Ickus  {» 
arma,  which  becomes  equivalent  to  alaeer  ad  arma  eapienda. 

430.  Et  Phrygios,  &c.  Constrae,  €t  ezure  Pkrygios  duces,  qui  conse- 
dere  puldiro  Jlmnine,  pietatque  carinas, — 431.  PioUtsque  carinas.    The 
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flhips  of  the  ancients  were  adorned  with  painting  at  hoth  the  bow  and 
Btem.  The  former  especially  was  ornamented  on  both  sides  with 
figures,  which  were  either  painted  upon  the  sides  or  laid  in.— 433. 
JMcto  parere,    ^*  To  observe  his  promise.*' 

436.  CZaaaa  invecUUy  &c.  ''  The  mtelligence  that  a  fleet  has  been 
wafted  into  the  waters  of  the  Tiber,  &c.  We  hare  recalled  undam, 
the  reading  of  the  common  text,  instead  of  adopting  aheo,  as  given 
by  Heyne.  The  weight  of  MS.  authority,  according  to  Wagner,  is  in 
fiivour  of  the  former. — 438.  Ne  tatUos  miki  finge  nutus.  **  Conjure 
not  up  for  me  so  great  causes  of  alarm." — 440.  Vieta  mtUy  wriqiu 
efcBta.  **  Overcome  by  dotage,  and  worn  out  as  regards  the  (power 
of  distinguishing  the)  truth."  Efoeta.  A  metaphor  taken  from  ex- 
hausted ground. 

441.  S  arma  regum  inter,  &e.  ^  And  deludes  (ihee),  a  prophetees 
(of  ill),  with  groundless  alann,  amid  the  warlike  movements  of  kings." 
Heyne  makes  vcOem  equivalent  to  iBdUucan,  ^  a  temple-keeper."  With 
Wagner,  we  regard  the  word  as  analogous,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
Greek  Kagoftavrtv,  but  with  a  strong  tinge  of  irony. — 443  Cura  tifn, 
*^  Thy  province  is."— 444.  QuU  put  for  quibus. — Gtrant,  So  Wagner, 
as  more  forcible  than  gerenty  the  reading  of  Heyne  and  others.  The 
latter  critic,  moreover,  regards  the  words  quU  heUa  gerenda  as  spurious, 
but  Wagner  defends  tiiem. 

448.  TatUaque  te  fada  aperit,  ^  So  horrid  a  shape  discloses  itself 
to  the  view."  Tanta  carries  with  it  here  not  only  the  idea  of  some- 
thing appalling  to  the  sight,  but  also  a  visage  and  shape  larger  than 
the  human. — 451.  Verherctque  inaonuit,  ''And  sounded  her  lash." 
The  Furies  are  generally  represented  with  a  scourge,  with  which  to 
punish  the  wicked  in  Tartarus.  It  probably  was  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  whip  used  for  punishing  slaves,  which  was  a  dreadful  in- 
strument, knotted  with  bones  or  heavy  indented  circles  of  bronze,  or 
terminated  by  hooks,  in  which  latter  case  it  was  aptly  denominated  a 
scorpion.  Hence  we  sometimes  read  of  the  scorpion- lash  of  the  Furies. 

464.  Respiee  ad  hcBC,  **  Look  well  at  what  thou  now  seest,"  «.  e. 
look  well,  and  recognise  my  real  character. — 456.  Ei  atro  luminej  &c. 
-This  darting  of  the  torch  into  the  bosom  of  the  warrior  is  merely 
symbolical  of  the  Fury's  breathing  into  him  a  mad  desire  of  warfare. 
— 460.  Anna  atnetu  /remit,  "He  madly  cries  aloud  for  arms." 
Equivalent  to  arma  fremens  petit, — 462.  Ira  tuper,  **  Anger,  above 
all,*'  i,  6,  more  than  any  other  ^feeling. — Magna  veluti  quum  Jlamma, 
&c.  '*  As  when  a  flame  of  twigs  is  applied,  with  a  loud  crackling," 
&c.— r464.  Aqadi,  Governed  by  amnw.  The  common  text  has 
aqua  Tit,  Consult  Heyne's  critical  note.  Aqua'i  is  the  old  form  for 
aqiUB, 

467.  PoUutA  paoe,  "  Now  that  friendly  relations  are  violated," 
t.  e.  by  the  king's  having  resolved  to  wed  his  daughter  unto  another. 
— 470.  8e  iotis  ambobua,  &c.  "  That  he  is  coming,  a  match  for  both 
parties,  as  well  Trojans  as  Latins."  Venire  is  much  more  emphatic 
than  eue  would  have  been.— 471 .  Divosque  in  vota  wcatU,  Equivalent 
to  deaeqne  invoeamt  totie. — 474.  Huno  darit  dexterafaotis,  "  A  third, 
his  right  hand,  with  its  illustrious  exploits."  The  poet  here  enume- 
rates the  different  incitements  to  war,  as  arising  from  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  leader. 

478.  Iniidii*  eurtttque,  &c.  "  Was  hunting  the  wild  creatures  by 
snares  and  open  chase." — 479.  Coegtia  virgo.  The  Cocytus  was  one 
of  the  rivers  of  the  lower  world,  the  quarter  whence  the  Fury  came. 
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485.  Pareid,  The  present  for  the  past  tense,  in  order  to  impart 
animation  to  the  narrative. 

487.  AtsuOum  imperiit,  &c.  ^(The  animal),  accustomed  to  her 
commands,  their  sister  Silvia  was  wont  to  deck  with  her  utmost 
care,"  &c.  Observe  the  use  of  the  imperfect  to  denote  an  habitual 
act. — 490.  MetucBque  cutuettu  herilif  i.  e.  accustomed  to  be  fed  from 
the  table  of  his  master.^ — 492.  Ipte.  **  Of  his  own  accord." — SerA 
quatnmt  nocte,    ''  However  late  at  night." 

494.  FUivio  cum  forte  teonndo,  &c.  **  As  he  chanced  to  be  floating 
down  with  the  stream,  and  from  time  to  time  allayed  the  heat  upon 
the  verdant  bank."  Heyne  renders  de/Uieret  as  equivalent  to  de^. 
fluxiuet,  and  makes  the  stag  to  have  been  roused  after  he  had  floated 
down  the  stream,  and  when  he  was  now  reclining  on  the  grassy 
bank.  Wagner  very  correctly  opposes  this,  and  takes  the  meaning 
to  be,  that  the  stag  was  cooling  itself,  partly  by  floating  with  the 
current,  and  partly  by  reclining  every  now  and  then  on  we  bank  of 
the  river. 

497.  Curw  comu,  "From  his  bended  bow."  The  bow  is  here 
called  eomu  because  it  was  sometimes  made  out  of  this  material. 
Homer  speaks  of  a  bow  made  out  of  the  long  horns  of  a  species  of 
wild  goat,  fitted  to  one  another  at  the  base,  and  fastened  together  by 
means  uf  a  ring  of  gold  (^pvffiii  Kopuvri,  II,  iv.  105,  teqq.).—4d8. 
Neo  dextrcB  errcmii,  &c.  ^  Nor  was  a  god  wanting  unto  his  right 
hand,  that  might  otherwise  have  missed."  Devs  is  here  to  be  taken 
in  a  general  sense.  Servius  very  unnecessarily  refers  the  term  to 
Alecto,  comparing  it  with  the  Greek  ri  9(6q. — ErratUi.  Wagner 
thinks  that  this  may  also  be  understood  of  Ascanius,  following  with 
his  eye  and  bended  bow,  or,  in  other  words,  with  his  right  hand,  the 
movements  of  the  stag  as  it  kept  shunning  him  and  attempting  to 
escape  in  different  directions  successively. 

603.  Lacertw.  The  whole  arm  is  here  meant.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  term  lacertus  means  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder ; 
and  bradhium  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  This  is  the  correct  dis- 
tinction, and  different  from  that  laid  down  by  most  lexicographers. 
(Orcmine,  Qynnas,  vol.  ii.  p.  Wbyteqq.) — 506.  Petlu  atpera,  "The 
fierce  destroyer,"  i.  e.  Alecto. — 606.  ImpnmsL  **  With  unexpected 
celerity."  The  Fury,  still  lurking  in  the  woods,  urges  them  on, 
so  that  they  came  with  unexpected  suddenness,  as  if  they  hardly 
needed  the  call  of  the  maiden. — Torre  obutto,  **  With  a  brand  burned 
to  a  point" 

5(^.  Quadrijidam  quercuMf  &c.,  i.  e,  happening,  at  the  time,  to  be 
cleaving  an  oak  with  wedees,  he,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  summons, 
caught  up  the  axe,  and,  inspired  with  sudden  fiiry,  converted  it  into 
a  weapon  of  war.-— 511.  E  tpeoulie,  "  From  her  place  of  observation." 
—512.  Stabuli.  ''Of  the  rustic  dwelling."— 513.  Pastorale  tignum. 
The  custom  then  prevailed,  as  now,  of  summoning  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  country  with  a  horn,  when  their  presence  was  sud- 
denly needed. — 614.  Intendit,  ^  Strains."  Wakefield  maintains  {ad 
Lucret,  vi.  346)  that  the  true  reading  here  is  inoendU ;  and  Wagner 
states  that  he  would  adopt  it  in  the  text,  if  it  had  mure  manuscript 
authority  in  its  favour. 

616.  Trima!  locus,  ''The  Lake  of  Diana."  It  was  near  the  town 
of  Aricia,  and  is  now  called  Logo  di  Nemi,  It  is  not  far  from  the 
village  of  Oensano,  according  to  M.  Yillenave,  and  about  three  leagues 
from  the  site  of  ancient  Lautentum.— 617.  Sulfured  albus  c^uA, 
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'^  White  with  salphureooi  waten.**  The  waters  of  the  Nar,  now 
Nera,  were  of  a  whitish  hue,  on  account  of  their  sulphureous  cha- 
racter, and  Eustace  still  applies  to  the  modem  stream  the  epithet  of 
**  milky."  Ser?ius  says  that  mar  meant  **  sulphur"  in  the  language  of 
the  Sabines.  The  Nar  sepaiated  Umbria  from  the  Sabhie  territory, 
and  emptied  into  the  Tiber  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Yelinus. 
-^FoHtaque  Vdini,  The  Yelinusy  now  Velmo,  was  in  the  Sabine 
country,  and  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Nar. 

619.  Buedna.  *<  The  horn."  Equivalent  here  to  <;onNi.  Thebme&Uia, 
strictly  speaking,  was  a  kind  of  horn  trumpet,  anoieutly  made  out  of 
a  shell.    It  nearly  resembled  in  shape  the  shell  bueewmm. 

521.  Indamki,  *<  Hardy."  Equivalent  merely  to  dwri;  or,  as 
Heyne  expUins  it,  <'  mi  atteri  nequeunt  avtfrangi  acfatigari  laboribuM 
et  <vrtfiiMii»."~623.  VWeMre  aaiM*  **  They  have  marshalled  their 
^respective)  lines."  The  perfect  indicates  rapidity  of  action. — 626. 
Sed  farro  anmpki  deeemuut.  ^  But  Ihey  contend  with  the  doubtful 
steel."  So  Wagner,  who  refers  the  words /erro  aiikMjpnlA  to  the  equality 
of  arms  on  both  sides,  and  the  doubtful  confHct  theuee  resulting. — 
AtiWfu  late  korreteU,  &c.  *^  And  far  and  wide  a  deadly  crop  of  drawn 
swords  begins  to  bristle  on  the  view." 

528.  Prmo  wnto,  **  With  the  rising  wind."~630.  Comufyit.  ^  It 
towers  aloft."  Literally,  ^it  rises  with  all  its  energy."  Observe  the 
force  of  cum  in  composition. 

532.  Tyrrhd.  To  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  instead  oi  Tyrrhii 
from  a  nominative  TyrMm,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
form  Tyrrhgut,  oocuniag  in  line  486,  and  which  makes  the  genitive 
in  -eoB, — Maximw.  ^The  oldest"  Supply  nata. — Almo*  A  rarer 
form  than  Almony  as  given  in  the  common  text.  Sosipater,  the  gram- 
marian, says  that  no  Latui  word  termmates  in  on. — 633.  Vulmu. 
**  The  wound-inflicting  shaft."— JSIe  udtr  «o0m  iter,  &e.  ^  And  ehoked 
with  blood  the  passage  of  the  humid  voice,  and  the  siender'brea  Aings 
of  life."  The  epithet  uda  is  applied  to  the  voice,  in  allusion  to  the 
humid  passage  along  which  the  voice  travels.  The  ordinary  form  of 
expression  would  be  fidum  wm  iter, 

635.  Corpora  mtUta.  Supply  ttemmdur. — Seniorque  GakeiUM.  Sup- 
ply tUmitur.—636.  Dum  paoi  se  mtdium  ofert,  '<  While  he  offers 
himself  as  a  mediator  for  peace." — Jmilmmui  «»hj.  Consult  note 
on  ii.  426. — 63&  BakMtwn,  Supply  omtim.— Qinaa.  For  ^uin^iw. 
The  poets  often  use  the  distributives  for  the  common  numerals. — 
Bedibant,  **  Returned  home  from  the  pasture,"  t.  e,  were  wont  to 
return  day  after  day. 

640.  jEquo  marte,  i.  e,  with  equal  fortune,  neither  side  as  yet 
proving  superior  to  the  other.  These  words  apply  merely  to  the 
early  stage  of  the  fight,  at  whieh  period  Alecto  takes  her  departure, 
having  sufficiently  embroiled  the  combatants,  and  sown  the  seeds  of 
war.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  Markland's  emendation,  ecew 
nuuie,  as  suggested  by  him  in  his  comments  on  Statins  (jStfo.  v.  ii. 
21).— 641.  Promim  facta  poUne.  **  Having  fulfilled  her  promise." 
Literally,  ^  having  become  mistress  of  what  liad  been  promised  (by 
her)."  So  the  Greek:  ivcpari^c  ytvofuvii  &v  vtrtoxtro, — 642. 
InUmit.  '*  Had  imbued."  The  aorist  to  be  rendered  as  a  pluperfect 
in  our  idiom.    Compare  v.  664. 

Et  primal  commuit  fiinera  pugna.  <<  And  had  brought  about  the 
eamage  of  the  first  fight,"  i.  e,  and  had  caused  a  camage-atamed 
conflict  to  be  joined.    Commimt  gets  its  meaning  in  the  text  from  the 
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Mea  of  joining  battle. — 643.  Ccdi  wmvena  per  aurat,  ■  ^  Turned  away 
through  the  air.*'  We  have  followed  here,  with  Wagner,  the  first 
reading  of  the  Medicean  manusoript  (eonvena),  instead  of  eoKMsa, 
as  given  by  Heyne  and  others.  The  latter  critic  regards  eommaa 
eodi  as  in  apposition  with  auroM,  and  supplies  eteota.  He  thinks  it 
probable,  however,  that  the  original  reading  was  caUqus  ewcta  per 
cmrat*  Servius,  on  the  other  hand,  says  XYoAper  is  to  be  repeated : 
per  eoAi  contexa  et  per  aurae,  Ndther  of  these  opinions  is  of  much 
value;  the  true  reading  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  one- which  we  have 
given  in  the  text. 

648.  Ho6  etiaim  hit  addam,  "  The  following  also  will  I  add  onto 
these  things  (which  I  have  already  done)." — Tua  oerta  toluntoB* 
**  Thy  sure  assent."— 660.  Ineani  MaHia  amore.  **  With  a  desire  for 
maddening  Mars."  Cunningham  conjectures  imano,  but  the  form  of 
expression  in  the  text  is  more  poetical 

664.  QucB  fort  printa  dedU,  ftc.  ^  Recent  blood  hath  drenched  the 
arms  which  chance  first  gave."— 666.  Cot^ugui.  We  have  given  this 
reading  in  place  of  eottnubioy  as  having  much  stronger  manuscript 
authority  in  its  favour,  and  as  being  also  the  more  appropriate  term 
of  the  two  in  the  present  instance. — 666.  Egregium.  Ironical. — 667. 
Te  super  (Btherecu,  &c.  ^  That  thou  wander  with  any  further  freedom 
in  the  upper  air." — 669.  Cede  loeie.  ^  Retire  from  these  places." — 
Ego,  ii  qua  wper,  &c.  **  If  any  labours,  resulting  from  coming  events, 
remain  to  be  performed,  I  will  direct  them  in  person."  Literally,  *^  if 
any  fortune  of  toils  remains  over."  Super  and  ett  are  separated  by 
tmesis,  for  tuperetk 

661.  StridenteM  angmbua.  ^  Hissing  with  serpents."  A  new  feature 
in  the  description  A  the  winged  Fury.— 662.  8upera  ardua,  **  The 
world  above." 

663.  ItcdicB  media.  "  In  the  centre  of  Italy,"  «.  e,  at  equal  distance 
between  the  two  seas,  namely,  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Lower  Sea.  The  spot  referred  to  was  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini. 
—666.  Jnuaneti  valies,  ''The  vale  of  Amsanctus."  The  ancient 
Latins  believed  that  they  saw  here  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  lower" 
world,  and  therefore  called  the  spot  AmsanetuB,  from  am  and  eanetue, 
equivalent  to  ab  omni  parte  tatutus.  Some  antiquaries  have  eon- 
founded  this  spot  with  the  Lake  of  CutilisB,  near  /2t«fi,  but  Servius 
distinctly  tells  ns  that  it  was  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini, 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  Cicero.  Pliny  (H,  N.  ii.  93)  mentions  a 
temple  consecrated  to  the  goddess  Mephitis,  in  this  quarter,  the 
vestiges  of  which  were  discovered  by  the  Abb^  Fortis.  (S^j99* 
toietUiJiei  e  letterari  ddl*  Aeademia  di  Padova,  vol.  ii.  p.  146.)  l%e 
vale  of  Amsanctus  is  at  the  present  day  the  valley  of  FrieentOy  and 
the  name  of  the  neighbouring  village  MuJUi  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  term  3fephitii, 

666.  Fragotus  torrent,  Virgil  merely  speaks  here  of  a  torrent, 
running  through  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  surrounded  by  trees  ; 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  a  gloomy  cave,  out  of  which  a  noisome, 
sulphureous  vapour  proceeded.  This  cave  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  avenues  to  the  lower  world,  and  through  it  the  Fury  descended. 
More  modern  authorities  speak  of  a  lake  in  this  quarter,  which  still 
exists,  so  that  the  natural  features  of  the  place  must  have  altered 
somewhat  since  the  poet's  time,  a  circumstance  very  likely  to  occur 
in  a  volcanic  country.'  One  reason  why  the  site  of  the  valley  of  Am- 
aauotoB  has  given  rise  to  discussion,  is  because  openings  like  the  one 
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here  described  are  found  in  sereial  quarters  of  Italy.  The  ancients' 
used  to  call  them  acroba  Ckaroneof,  or  ^racula, 

668.  Sceti  tpmunUa  2>tti».  ^  And  the  vents  of  cruel  Pluto/'  i.  e, 
breathmg-places.  The  allusion  is  to  the  mephitic  vapour  proceeding 
from  the  cave. — 669.  Buptoque  ingens,  &c.  "  And  a  vast  iogulphing 
abyss,  the  barriers  of  the  lower  world  being  broken  through  (by  it), 
opens  its  pestilential  jaws,"  t.  e,  the  abyss  leads  downward  to  the 
lower  world,  and  a  noxious  vapour  rises  from  it. — 670.  Pett^ercu. 
Modem  travellers  describe  the  spot  as  still  unwholesome. — 671.  Jje- 
wtbat,    "  Relieved  of  her  presence." 

672.  Extremam  bdlo  imponU  manum,  "  Puts  the  finishing  hand  to 
the  war,"  i.  e,  arouses  tlie  war  to  its  full  extent. 

677*  Medioque  in  orimine.  <*  And  in  the  midst  of  their  charges 
against  the  Trojans."  Some  render  this,  '<  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
crime,"  t.  e.  while  the  bodies  yet  remained  exposed  to  view  of  the 
two  persons  who  had  been  slain  by  the  Trojans.^ — CJcBdis  et  ignit  terro- 
rem  inffemituU,  **  Redoubles  the  terror  of  fire  and  sword,"  «.  e.  gives 
rise  to  a  new  source  of  alarm,  namely,  lest  he  and  his  incensed  fol- 
lowers lay  waste  the  city  with  fire  and  sword,  on  account  of  the 
broken  faith  of  Latinus. — 678.  Teucros  in  regna  tocari,  &c.  '^  (Com* 
plaining)  that  the  Trojans  ante  called  in  to  share  the  kingdom  ;  that  a 
Phrygian  race  are  being  blended  (with  the  Latin)  ;  that  he  himself 
is  driven  from  the  palace-threshold." 

680.  Turn,  quorum,  &c.  ^  Then  they,  whose  mothers,  possessed  by 
Bacchus,  bound  along  in  wild  dances  through  the  thick  woods,"  ftc 
Thicuus  is  a  wild  dance  in  honour  of  Bacchus. — 681.  Nomen,  "  The 
influence,"  i.  e,  the  authority  of  the  queen  is  all-powerful  with  them. 
This  refers,  not  to  the  matres,  but  to  their  sons,  and  comes  in  properly 
as  a  parenthesis  after  cotunt, — 682.  Martemque  fatigant,  "And  are 
importunate  for  war." — $83.  Contra  omina.  Compare  verse  64,  aeqq. 
— 684.  Contra  fata  deum.  Alluding  to  the  oracular  response  of 
Faunus.  Compare  verse  81,  teqq. — Pereerdo  numine,  "  Under  an  ad- 
verse influence."  Equivalent  to  infeUo  numine,  as  explained  by 
Crevier  (ad  Liv.  xxL  33,  4).  Servius  makes  pervem  the  same  here 
as  irato,  which  accords  well  with  Crevier's  view. 

687.  t^t  pdaai  rupes,  &c.  Heinsius  thinks  that  either  this  or  the 
previous  verse  is  spurious.  Pierius  and  Ursinus>  on  the  other  hand, 
regard  the  repetition  of  pdagi  rupes  as  an  elegance  rather  than  a 
blemish.  Heyn6,  however,  thinks  that  the  purposes  of  elegance 
would  be  better  subserved  by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  worcEs. 
The  same  critic  is  of  opinion  that  the  lines  in  question  both  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Virgil,  but  that  they  missed  the  final  revision  in  con- 
sequence of  his  death.  Wagner  extends  Heyne's  remark  to  the 
whole  passage,  namely,  from  verse  687  to  v.  690,  inclusive  ;  while  he 
regards  v.  686  as  a  very  good  one,  the  rejection  of  which  would 
materially  injure  the  connexion.  Valckenaer  condemns  the  687th 
verse  in  his  remarks  on  the  Fragments  of  Callimachus  (p.  276),  and 
Weichert  defends  it.  (De  Ven,  it^ur.  tusp.  p.  92,  teqq,)  The  latter 
part  of  it,  **  magno  veniente  fragore,"  certainly  differs  very  little  in 
meaning  from  "muUie  circum  latrantibus  undia'*  in  the  next  line. 
For  other  objections,  consult  the  remarks  of  Wagner. 

Magno  veniente  fragore.  "  When  a  loud  uproar  (of  the  bUlows)  is 
coming  on."— 688.  Qua  tete  muUit,  &c.  ^  Which  supports  itself  by 
its  own  mass,  notwithstanding  manv  surges 'howl  around." — 689. 
Soopuli  nequidquam,  &c.    This  certainly  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
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spirit  of  the  oompariaon.  And  besides,  how  very  tamely  the  con- 
clusion of  verse  590  reads,  '*laterique  iUua  rejunditur  alga  "'^5&2, 
Nuttt,  i,  €,  in  full  conformity  with  the  wish  and  settled  purpose. — 
595.  Ipsi  has  gaorUegOf  &c.  ^  You  yourselves,  O  ye  miserable  ones, 
shall  render  full  atonement  for  this  with  your  sacrilegious  blood.*' 
Literally,  *'  shall  pay  these  penalties,"  ».  e.  the  penalty  due  for  this 
act  of  wickedness,  in  so  openly  resisting  the  manifest  will  of  the  goda* 
The  term  Morilego  indicates  their  impious  warfare  against  heaven. 

596.  Nefas,  <*  Wicked  one!"  Equivalent  to  sedetU.—59B.  OmnU- 
que  in  limine  portus,  **  And  the  haven  (of  security)  is  wholly  at  hand," 
i.  e,  ia  close  at  hand.  Such  appears  to  be  the  simplest  explanation  of 
this  much-contested  passage.  So  Servius.  Heyne's  interpretation 
of  the  text  is  as  follows :  <<  Totus  turn  in  aditu  portus.**  Ruhkopf, 
Jahn,  Wagner,  and  others,  explain  it  thus  :  "  omnis  portua  est  in  li- 
mine,^* i.  e.  omne  auxUium  mUii  ante  pedes  et  paratum  est  seni, 

58H9.  Funere  fdici  spolior,  "  I  am  only  deprived  of  a  happy  death.'* 
Funus  is  put  for  mors,  and  has  no  relation,  as  some  think,  merely  to 
funeral  ceremonies. 

601.  The  epithet  '^Hesperian,'*  here  applied  to  Latium,  is  meant  to 
designate  it  as  a  land  lying  to  the  west  of  Greece.  So,  also,  we  find 
Hesperia  Italia.  The  term  Hesperia,  indeed,  though  in  reality  only 
an  adjective,  became  at  length,  by  long  use,  converted  into  a  second 
appellation  for  Italy  itself.  The  custom  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus 
in  war,  and  closing  them  in  time  of  peace,  was  only  esta-blished  in  the 
reign  of  Numa.  In  assigning  to  it  here,  however,  a  more  ancient 
origin,  the  poet  avails  himself  of  his  usuid  privilege  ;  and  this  fiction 
of  his  has  a  twofold  object  in  view,  to  impart,  namely,  additional  in- 
terest to  the  poem,  and  to  flatter  the  pride  of  the  Romans. 

Qitetn  protenus  urbes.  See,  **  Which  the  Alban  cities  all  along  held 
sacred,"  t.  e,  the  thirty  colonies  established  by  Alba  Longa  in  Latium 
and  the  adjacent  territories. — 602.  Nunc,  maxima  rerum,  &c.  '*  (And 
which)  at  the  present  day,  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  religi- 
ously observes."  Maxima  rerum  means,  literally, "  greatest  of  things," 
i.  e,  Rome,  than  which  nothing  throughout  the  world  is  greater  or 
more  powerful. — 603.  Mofwnt  Martem.  Commonly  referred  to  the 
Roman  custom  of  striking  the  sacred  aneUia  suspended  in  the  temple 
of  Mars,  whenever  war  was  proclaimed.  Heyne,  however,  rejects 
this  explanation,  and  makes  martem  equivalent  to  arma. 

604  Getis,  This  mention  of  the  Getse  points  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  Empire  along  the  Danube.  The  other  names  have  a 
similar  reference  to  the  eastern  frontier.  A  striking  idea  is  tlius 
formed  of  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Getse  were 
conquered  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  A.U.C.  726,  by  the  pro-consul 
Lidnius  Crassus. — 605.  Hyrcanis,Arabisve,&.c,  Augustus,  in  A.U.C. 
732,  made  great  preparations  against  the  Parthians  (among  whom 
the  Hyrcani,  Arabians,  and  Indi  are  here  loosely  numbered  by  the 
poet),  and  it  is  to  these  preparations  that  Virgil  alludes  in  the  text. 
Augustus  marched  against  the  Parthians,  A.U.C.  734,  and  recovered 
from  them  the  Roman  standards  that  had  been  taken  in  the  disastrous 
overthrow  of  Crassus.  These  standards  he  regained,  not  by  fighting, 
but  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  arms.  Virgil  died  the  following  year, 
having  flattered  hb  imperial  master  to  the  last. — Arabis,  From  the 
more  unusual  nominative  Arabiy  instead  of  Arabes. 

606.  Auroramque  sequi,  "  To  pursue  the  morning,"  i.  e.  to  penetrate 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  East. — Parthosque  repeseere  signa.  No 
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erent  in  the  whole  reign  of  Angoatiui  was  deemed  more  glorioos  than 
the  recovery  of  the  Roman  standards  from  the  Parthians,  and  it  was 
frequently  made  a  subject  of  eulogy  with  the  poets  of  the  day.  Coins 
were  also  struck  in  commemoration  of  it. 

007<  Sunt  gemvMB  Bdli  portce.  War  is  here  personified  as  a  deity. 
The  two  gates  appear  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  double  visage  of 
Janus,  anil  to  have  been  placed,  one  in  front,  and  the  other  in  the 
rear,  the  temple  itself  being  what  the  Greeks  called  AfAifnirpotrrvKo^. 
The  Roman  custom  of  opening  the  temple  of  Janus  in  war,  and 
keeping  it  closed  during  peace,  the  poet  here  carries  back  to  the  time 
of  iSneas.  Instead  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  however,  be  calls  it  the 
temple  of  War,  and  makes  Janus  sit  as  guardian  on  the  threshold. 
Numa  erected  the  temple  of  Janus  at  Rome,  and  introduced  the  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  custom  was 
one  of  early  Latin  origin,  and  that  Virgil  is  merely  following  here  an 
old  tradition. 

G08.  Rdigione  morw,  &c,  ^  Awe-inspiring  by  reason  of  religious 
associations,  and  the  dread  of  cruel  Mars.*'  So  Servius.  These  same 
gates  are  called  trittet  in  verse  617. — MartU.  The  poet  supposes  War 
and  Mars  to  be  fettered  within  until  egress  is  allowed  them  by  the 
opening  of  the  temple  gates.  Janus  sits  on  the  threshold  as  a  guard 
over  them. 

611.  Has.  "  These  gates."  Supply /M>rtdu.  The  words  Oridentia  U- 
mina  are  generally  considered  as  in  apposition  with  has  (portas),  and 
are  construed  immediately  after.  It  is  much  better,  however,  to  re- 
gard the  passage  as  an  instance  of  anacotuthon ;  that  is,  the  poet  com- 
meneed  the  sentence  ynihheu  (portat),  but  when  he  reached  reterat 
he  supplied  a  new  accusative,  ttridentia  Uminay  in  place  of  the  former. 
— Ubi  oetia  tedft,  &e.,  t.  e.  when  the  Roman  Senate  have  resolved  on 
war. 

612.  Ipte  Qmrinaii  tnAed,  &c.  **  The  consul  in  person,  arrayed  in 
his  Quirinal  trabea  and  Gabine  cincture,  unbars  the  grating  thresholds ; 
he,  in  person,  summons  forth  conflicts/*  t.  e.  calls  forth  War  and 
Mars  to  their  cruel  work.^ — Trabed.  The  trabea  is  here  called  ^  Qui- 
rinal,'*  t.  e.  "  Romulean,''  because  worn  by  Romulus  as  well  as  the 
other  early  kings.  Consult  note  on  line  188. — C^netuque  €hbino. 
The  "  Gabine  cincture  **  was  a  peculiar  mode  of  wearing  the  toga. 
It  consisted  in  forming  a  part  of  the  toga  itself  into  a  girdle,  by 
drawing  its  outer  edge  round  the  body,  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  in  fh>nt, 
and  at  the  same  time  covering  the  head  with  another  portion  of  the 
garment.  Its  origin  was  Etruscan,  as  the  name  implies.  {MuHer, 
Etrusker,  i.  266.)— 615.  jErtaque  aueniu,  ftc.  A  blast  of  trumpets 
accompanied  the  ceremony. 

616.  Jub^xxtur,  i.  e.  was  desired  by  his  excited  subjects. — 617. 
Tri$Uf  portoi.  ^  The  gloomy  portals."  Compare  note  on  verse  608. 
— 621.  ImpuUi  ipsa  fitanu.  The  doors  must  be  supposed  to  have 
opened  in  ward. — 622.  BeUiferrato$rumpity  ftc.  Imitated  from  Ennius: 

....    Pottqnam  Diaoordia  tetra 
Bdli  ferratot  poBta  poiiasque  rrfregii, 

623.  InexoUa  aique  immobUig  ante.  The  poet  has  already  refeired 
to  the  deep  repose  which  Latium  had  previously  enjoyed.  Compare 
verse  45,  seqq, — 624.  Pan,  Standing  here  successively  for  jiitclaM, 
...  aliif  ,  ,  .  alii,  and  taking  not  only  the  plural  as  a  noon  of  mul- 
-titude,  but  the  gender,  also,  which  is  implied  in  the  leading  idea. — 
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626.  Pctrs  levea  dypeos,  &c.  The  reference,  strictly  speaking,  is  to  the 
removal  of  spots  and  stains  by  means  of  mictuous  substances. — Ter- 
gent.  More  correct,  according  to  Servius,  than  tergtini ;  and  also,  as 
Wagner  states  in  opposition  to  Heyne,  favoured  by  a  larger  number 
of  good  MSS.— ^27.  ArvinA.  <<Lard."  The  allusion  to  this  substance, 
as  well  as  to  the  whetstone,  is  condemned  by  some  critics,  but  de- 
fended by  Heyne  and  Wagner. 

629.  Adeo.  **  Nay,  what  is  more,"  i.  e,  not  only  do  the  Latins 
themselves  prepare  actively  for  war,  out  five  large  neighbouring  cities 
arm  in  their  be)ialf.  Of  these  five  cities,  Antemnee,  Crustumerium, 
and  Tibur  were  on  the  northern  confines  of  Latium,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines  ;  Atina  was  in  the  territories  of  the  Yolsci ;  Ardea  was 
the  capital  of  the  Rutuli. — 630.  The  epithet  $uperbum  refers  not  only 
to  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Tibur,  but  also  to  its  lofty  situation. 
— 631.  Cruaumeri,  The  name  of  the  people  put  for  that  uf  the  city. 
CruHumerium  could  not  well  find  place  in  an  hexameter  vei'se. 

632.  Tegmina  tuta  ooeont,  &c.,  i.  e.  they  forge  helmets.  Equivalent 
to  cudunt  galeat. — FUcturOque  aoLighos,  &c  <<  And  bend  willow  osiers 
for  the  frames  of  shields.*'  Literally,  '^  the  osier  frames  of  bosses," 
the  boss,  or  uinbo,  being  taken  for  the  whole  shield.  The  allusion  is 
to  shields  of  wicker-work,  covered  with  hides,  and  these  still  further 
secured  by  plates  of  iron.  The  wiUow  was  selected  for  this  purpose 
on  account  of  its  lightness. 

634.  Lews  ooreas.  A  pair  of  greaves  was  one  of  the  six  articles  of 
armour  which  formed  the  complete  equipment  of  a  Greek  or  Etruscan 
warrior,  and  likewise  of  a  Koman  soldier  as  fixed  by  Servius  Tullius. 
They  were  made  of  bronze,  brass,  tin,  silver,  or  gold,  with  a  lining, 
probably,  of  leather,  felt,  or  cloth,  and  were  of  light  construction.  As 
they  were  fitted  with  great  exactness  to  the  leg,  they  probably  re- 
quired in  many  cases  no  other  fastening  than  their  own  elasticity. 
Often,  nevertheless,  they  were  further  secured  by  two  straps  behind, 
or  by  rings  around  the  ankles. 

635.  vomeria  hue  et  falois  honos,  &e,  <<To  this  the  honour  (once) 
rendered  unto  the  share  and  scythe,  to  this  all  love  of  the  plough  has 
yielded ;  and  they  forge  anew  in  the  furnaces  their  fathers*  swords,** 
i.  «.  they  forge  the  sword  anew  out  of  the  iron  implements  of  agricul- 
ture. So  Heyne.— 637.  Clas8i4sa,  "  The  trumpets.**  The  dassicum, 
which  originally  meant  a  signal  rather  than  the  musical  instrument 
which  gave  th^  signal,  was  usually  sounded  with  the  cornu, — It  bdlo 
tessera  signum.  "  The  word  goes  forth,  the  signal  for  war."  Tessera, 
properly  means  anything  of  a  square  form.  From  the  application  of 
this  term  to  tokens  of  various  kinds,  it  was  transferred  to  the  word 
used  as  a  token  among  soldiers,  and  tlie  same  with  the  avvBtjfia  of 
ihe  Greeks.  Before  joining  battle,  it  was  given  out  and  passed 
through  the  ranks,  as  a  method  by  which  the  soldiers  might  be  able 
to  distinguish  friends  from  foes. 

638.  Tf^M^M.  *' In  eager  haste.**— 639.  ^d^iw^.  Chariots  were 
then  used  iu  war  by  all  distinguished  leaders. — Auroque  trilicem,  &c. 
Consult  note  on  iii.  467* 

641.  Pandite  nunc  Hdicona,  &c.  The  Muses  are  here  invoked  to 
open  Helicon,  their  sanctuary,  and  pour  forth  upon  the  bard  that  in- 
spiration of  song  which  is  demanded  by  the  scenes  he  is  about  if) 
describe.  An  imitation  of  Homer's  call  upon  the  deities  of  Helicon 
(//.  ii.  484,  seqq.):  tatr^Tt  vvv  pu>i  Movcrac,  k,  r.  X. — 642.  Exctti, 
'^  Were  summoned  forth.*'  Consult  note  on  iii.  676.-643.  Jam  turn, 
A  a2 
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**  Even  in  those  early  days."— 644.  Q^\bu»  <merU  armU,  «.  «.  what 
warrion  it  then  armed  for  battle.  Ardere  is  beautifully  employed  to 
denote  the  blaase  of  arms  in  the  battle-field.  Compare  Homer  (/7.  ii. 
780):  Oi  ^  ap  itrav,  wrti  rt  irvpi  x^^v  vava  vifAoiro, 

645.  Et  tneminidii,  &e.  Virgil  here  abnost  literally  transUttes  the 
language  of  Homer  (7^.  ii.  485,  teqq,): 

vfuiQ  ydp  dtai  Itrriy  ndpttrri  re,  ivrt  n  iravra, 
iqfAii^  Sk  JcXcoc  olov  AKOvofUv,  oitdk  ri  Idfuv, 

The  poet  now  enters  upon  an  enumeration  of  the  Latin  forces,  alter 
the  manner  of  Homer  in  his  **  Catalogue  of  the  Ships."  This  recital 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  book. — 646.  Ad  not,  &c.  i.  e,  we  mor- 
tals, otherwise,  hear  but  the  feeble  voice  of  tradition. 

647.  The  epithet  o^,  **  fierce,"  or  «  cruel,"  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pression **oontenUor  div4m"  sufficiently  characterize  this  leader. — 
650.  Exoepto  Lcturentit  corpore  TumL  '*  The  person  of  the  Lanren- 
tian  Tumus  (alone)  excepted."  Corpore  Tumi  is  a  species  of  Hel- 
lenism for  Tumo.  The  poets  always  make  their  chief  heroes  (as 
Tumus  here  is  on  the  side  of  the  Latins)  superior  to  every  other. 
This  is  natural  enough,  since  otherwise  the  interest  would  be  dimi- 
nished ;  and,  moreover,  they  bring  the  good  qualities  of  others  to 
light  in  order  to  elevate  still  more  highly  the  chief  heroes  of  their 
strains  by  the  force  of  comparison. 

651.  Dehdlatorque  ferarum.  A  common  ground  of  praise  in  the 
ancient  warrior,  and  referring  to  the  manly  exercise  of  the  hunt. — 
652.  AgyUind  ex  urbe.  <<From  the  city  of  Agylla."  Afterward 
called  Ceere. — Nequidquam.  Because  they  could  not  save  him  from 
death.— 653.  I>igHiu  jpatriu  qui  IcBtior  enet,  &c.  "Worthy  to  have 
taken  more  delieht  m  (obeying)  a  father's  commands,  and  to  whom 
Mezentius  should  not  have  been  a  father,"  «.  e.  worthy  to  have  had  a 
father  whom  a  son  could  have  obeyed  with  more  satisfaction :  there- 
fore worthy  of  a  better  father. 

655.  Inrignem  paltnd.  "Distinguished  for  the  prize."  It  had 
gained  the  prize  in  a  chariot-race.  Some  commentators  make  the 
text  refer  to  an  emblem  of  victory,  a  branch,  namely,  of  bay.  or  palm, 
attached  to  the  chariot.  This,  however,  as  Heyne  remarks,  suits 
better  the  custom  of  a  Uter  age. — 657.  PuLcher,  "  Of  heroic  mien." 
This  epithet,  as  applied  here  to  Aventius  and  his  sire,  especially  the 
latter,  seems  to  be  imitated  from  Ennius,  who,  in  speaking  of  Romu- 
lus, calls  him  '<  jRomu/it'  pdoerP 

Intigne  patemum,  "  His  paternal  emblem,"  i  «.  a  symbol  of  his 
father's  prowess.  This  custom  of  bearing  devices  on  the  shield  is 
imitated  by  Virgil  from  the  tragic  writers.  Compare  Eurip.  Pkosn. 
1142,  teqq.f  where  the  same  device  is  assigned  to  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos.— 658.  Centum  angues,  &c.  Elegantly  expressed  instead  of 
the  more  usual  form,  hydram  centum  eerpentilms  oinotam. — 659.  CoUit 
Aventini  tUvA,  One  of  the  hills  on  which  Rome  was  afterward  built. 
— 660.  FuHimtm  partu  edidU,  **  Brought  forth  as  her  furtive  off- 
spring." Furtivum  is  here  a  much  more  elegant  reading  thanyiir(i«o, 
as  given  by  several  MSS. — Onu.  Heyne  thinks  that  Uiis  has  very 
pr(H)ably  been  altered,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  from  auras,  Wagner, 
however,  states  that  oras  is  the  reading  of  the  best  and  greatest 
number  of  MSS. 

661.  Mixta  deo  mudier.  "A  mortal  female  united  unto  a  god." 
So  the  Greek, /iiyucra  ^c^.— 662.  Gerifone  exdincto,    Hercules  was 
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now  on  his  return  from  Spain,  with  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  whom  he  had 
slain.  Hercules  is  called  Tiryfahiut,  because  the  crown  of  Tiryns 
belonged  to  him  by  inheritance,  through  his  mother  Alcraena,  who 
was  daughter  of  ^ectryon,  king  of  that  city.— 663.  Bovet  Ibercu. 
**  His  Spanish  cattle."  Alluding,  as  above  remarked,  to  the  oxen  of 
Geryon. 

-  664.  ScBvotque  doUmes,  ^  And  cruel  pikes."  The  dolo  was  a  very 
long  pole,  with  a  short  iron  head.  So  Varro. — 665.  Tereti  mtiertme, 
veruque  Sabello,  **  With  tapering  sword,  and  Sabine  spit-shaped  dart." 
By  teres  muoro  is  meant  a  narrow  sword,  tapering  off  to  a  point.  By 
vent  Sabdlum,  a  species  of  dart,  otherwise  called  «erti<tfm,  the  shaft  of 
which  was  3|  feet  long,  and  its  point  live  inches.  It  was  particularly 
used  by  the  Sanmites  and  Volsci,  and  was  adopted  from  Uiem  by  the 
B^man  light  infantry.  Virgil  calls  it  here  a  Sabine  weapon,  probably 
because  it  was  of  Sabine  origin,  since  the  Samnites  themselves  were 
of  Sabine  descent. 

666.  Ipse  pedes,  Heyne  supplies  pugnat;  but  Wagner,  with  far 
more  propriety,  makes  ipse  the  nominative  to  subibat. — Torquens, 
^  Shaking."  This  term  appears  to  carry  with  it  here  the  idea  of  a 
covering  depending  firom  the  shoulders,  and  moving  to  and  fro  as  the 
wearer  walks  along. — 667.  Impexum.  "  Shaggy." — Cum  dentibus  albis, 
&c.  **  A  covering  with  its  white  teeth  for  the  head,"  i.  «.  that  part 
of  the  hide  which  corresponded  to  the  head  of  the  animal  was  stretched, 
with  the  teeth  attached  to  it,  as  a  covering  over  the  head  of  the  war- 
rior. We  have  avoided  the  wrangling  of  the  commentators  respect- 
ing this  passage,  by  regarding  indutiUf  with  Heinrich,  as  a  plural 
noun  In  apposition  with  tegumen.  If  indutus  be  taken  as  a  participle, 
it  remains  to  be  shown  how  oapiH,  for  caput,  can  be  Virgilian  Latinity. 
— 668.  8io.  The  adverb  comes  in  here  with  great  force,  as  a  kind  of 
general  summary. — 669.  Herculeoqw,  &c.,  t.  e,  and  having  the  attire 
of  Hercules  attached  to  his  shoulders.  Hercules  is  commonly  repre- 
sented as  attired  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion. 

671.  Fralris  TihuHi,  &c.  Catillus,  Coras,  and  Tiburtus  were  three 
brothers,  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Amphiaraus.  They 
migrated  from  Greece,  and  founded  Tibur,  calling  it  after  the  name 
of  Tiburtus,  the  eldest  of  the  three.  According  to  others,  they  were 
the  grandsons  of  Amphiaraus.  There  is  no  historical  evidence  that 
these  three  brothers  were  contemporary  with  iEneas  and  Latinus  ; 
the  anachronism,  however,  is  a  pardonable  one  in  a  poet. — GeiOem. 
Equivalent  to  urhem. — 672.  Argvoa  juventus.  Alluding  to  the  sup- 
posed descent  from  Amphiaraus,  the  Argive  soothsayer. 

674.  NubiffencB,  ^  Cloud-bom."  The  Centaurs  were  .the  fabled 
offspring  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud.  They  were  famed  for  their  swift- 
ness,  and  Catillus  and  Coras  are  compared  with  them  in  this  respect, 
swiftness  of  fo9t  being  regarded  as  a  distinguishing  quality  in  an  an- 
cient hero.  So  in  Homer,  we  have  the  "  swift-footed  Achilles."—^ 
675.  Hamolen  Othrymque.  Homole  and  Othrys  were  two  mountains 
of  Thessaly,  and  this  same  country  was  the  native  region  of  the  Cen- 
taurs.—676.  Dot  eurUibus  ingens,  &c.  Virgil  has  been  blamed  by 
some  critics  for  passing  from  the  greater  to  the  less,  and  making 
mention  of  the  virguUa  after  ingens  siha.  But  ingens  here  merely 
refers  to  the  density  of  the  forest,  and  sUva  dot  locum  to  the  project- 
ing branches  which  are  broken  as  the  Centaurs  rush  through,  while 
the  expression  virauUa  cedunt  alludes  to  the  underwood  that  is  tram- 
pled down  beneath  their  hoofs. 

Aa  3 
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(578.  PranetthMB  urbit.  «  Of  the  citv  of  Pp8eiie8te.»»— «79.  FuZ- 
oano  genkum,  &c.  The  order  ifi,  (Rex)  Cateulw,  quern  regem  omfn$ 
ofku  crwlidit  genitmn  {Juine)  Vvlcano^  &c.  Bryant  and  Heyne  sus- 
pect that  verses  679  and  660  are  spnrioas,  especially  as  otnnfs  quern 
credidit  ceias  appears  to  them  to  come  in  so  languidly.  Wagner  de- 
fends the  latter  clause  by  referring  to  the  mode  in  which  Ceeculus 
removed  the  doubts  of  the  multitude  as  to  his  divine  origin.  And 
hence  he  thinks  that  omnis  quern  eredidU  oBtas  is  introduced  as  if  to 
point  to  the  removal  of  all  doubts  on  the  subject. 

681.  Late.  "From  all  the  country  around."— 682.  Qumey  &c. 
**  Both  they  who  inhabit,"  &c.  Imitated  from  Homer,  o%  6'  (Ixov, 
....  vaXov, ....  ivifxovro. — AUum,  Prseneste  stood  on  the  brow 
of  a  lofty  hill. — Area  Gabince  Junonit,  Referring  to  Gabii  and  its 
territory.  Juno  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Gabii,  and  her  rites 
came  to  Italy  with  the  Pelasgi. — 684.  Hemiea  eaxa.  The  Hemici 
are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  rocky  nature  of  their 
country,  A«nia,  in  the  Sabine  language,  signifying  a  rock. — Pa»cit, 
So  Wagner,  in  place  oipaecis.  It  maizes  the  change  of  person  more 
striking  in  qftoe,  Anuuene  pater.    Consult  note  on  ii.  66. 

686.  Sonant,  ^  Rattle."  M(««  poetical  than  turU.-'Glandes  liventis 
plumbi  tpargit.  "  Scatter  balls  of  living  lead,"  t.  e.  from  slings.  The 
plummets  mentioned  in  the  text  were  of  a  form  between  acorns  and 
almonds,  and  were  cast  in  moulds. 

689.  Vettigia  nuda  nnittriy  &e.  <*  They  plant  the  sole  of  the  left 
foot  naked  on  the  ground ;  a  low  boot  of  untanned  hide  protects  the 
other."  The  left  foot  advanced  was  protected  by  the  shield,  and 
therefore  needed  no  covering.  This  fashion  of  protecting  merely 
one  foot  or  leg  is  frequently  seen  on  ancient  monuments. — ^0.  Pero, 
A  low  boot  of  untanned  hide,  worn  by  ploughmen,  shepherds,  &e.  It 
bad  a  strong  sole,  and  was  adapted  to  the  foot  with  great  exactness. 
It  was  also  called  wrjKoiraric  on  account  of  its  adaptation  for  walking 
through  clay  or  mire.  This  convenient  clothing  for  the  foot,  how- 
ever, was  not  oonfined  exclusively  to  the  laborious  and  the  poor.  In 
the  Greek  mythology,  iperseus  was  represented  wearing  boots  of  this 
description  with  wings  attached  to  uiem.  Diana  wore  them  when 
accoutred  for  the  chase. 

692.  Fas,  ''Allowed  by  the  fates."  Messapus,  observes  Sym- 
mons,  is  not  represented  as  absolutely  invulnerable;  and  nothing 
more  is  affirmed  in  this  passage  respecting  him,  than  that  it  was 
not  permitted  to  wound  him.  To  the  introduction,  in  this  place,  of 
an  invulnerable  hero,  we  should  strongly  have  objected,  as  more 
suitable  to  the  romance  of  Ovid  than  to  &e  epic  propriety  of  Virgil, 
and  as  not  adapted  to  the  station  assigned  to  this  particular  chief. 
In  the  presence  of  an  invulnerable  hero,  even  Tumns  and  ^neas 
would  have  been  of  inferior  consequence.  But  Messapus  was  de- 
fended from  wounds  only;  with  less  good  fortune,  he  might  haye 
been  wounded. 

695.  JEquoeqne  Palisoos,  **  And  ^qui  Falisd."  There  is  no  allu- 
sion here  to  the  story  of  Camillus  and  the  schoolmaster  (Liv,  v.  27), 
as  some  suppose ;  neither  does  the  text  refer  to  the  Falisci,  and 
speak  of  them  as  a  branch  or  part  of  the  ^qui,  as  Niebuhr  endea- 
vours to  show ;  but  Virgil  merely  alludes  to  the  town  of  Falisci, 
which  was  called  ^quiy  because  situate  in  a  plain.  Compare  the 
name  jEquimeliunL     {Muller,  Etrutker,  vol.  i.  p.  110.) 

698.  ASquati  numero,    **  In  equal  ranks."    Santen  (ad  Ter,  Mcmr. 
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p.  176)  thiukB  that  the  reference  h^re  is  not  to  ranks,  hat  to  the 
rude  numbers  in  which  they  sang  the  praises  of  their  king.  This, 
however,  is  too  refined  an  interpretation. — 701.  Amnii.  '^The 
Cayster."— ^na/To/itf.  <'The  Asian  marsh."  The  first  sylUble  of 
Asia  is  here  long  ;  when  signifying  a  region,  it  is  short~703.  Neo 
quitquam  cbtoUu,  &c.  **  Nor  would  any  one  (afar)  have  thought,"  &c. 
— 706.  Vduerum  raucarum.  Under  the  head  of  '^rauea  wluoret,** 
which  fly  from  the  sea  to  the  land,  the  cranes  are  particularly  meant, 
since  in  the  beginning  of  winter  they  come  over  the  sea  in  search  of 
milder  regions. 

707.  Ma^nique  ijm  agminit  imtar,  "And  himself  equal  to  a 
mighty  host."  Consult  note  ^m  vi.  86d.— 708.  CUmdia  et  tribu9  a 
aatB,  **  Both  the  Claudian  tribe  and  house."  Virgil  does  not  allude 
here,  in  fact,  to  the  origin  of  the  Claudian  family,  as  Heyne  supposes, 
but  rather  to  the  origin  of  the  name.  And  even  then,  as  Niebuhr 
remarks,  he  is  only  seeking  for  an  eponym.  Clausus  was  no  more 
the  progenitor  of  the  Claudian  tribe  than  he  was  of  the  Claudian 
hou8e.~709.  In  partem  data,    ^  Had  been  shared." 

710.  Ingena  AmUerita,  &c.  The  situation  of  the  places  that  now 
begin  to  be  enumerated  shows  that  Virgil  makes  the  Sabine  territory 
somewhat  more  extensive  than  it  appears  in  Strabo  and  Pliny.  The 
poet  has,  an  earlier  age  in  view. — Pritei  ^trifar.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cures,  calledpriwi  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Romans  of  a  later 
day.— 712.  ICoeea  rura  Vdini.  «The  dewy  fields  of  the  Velinus." 
The  valley  of  the  Velinus  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit  the  appella- 
tion of  Tempo  (Oio.  ad  AU.  iv.  15),  and,  from  its  dewy  freshness,  its 
meads  obtamed  the  name  oiEom  Ckmpi, — 715.  Tiberim,  So  Waener^ 
in  phuse  of  the  common  TkjfbrvBu.—'Jl^  Hortma  dasees.  ^  And  the 
classes  of  Horta,"  i.  e,  the  forces  draughted  from  the  different  classes. 
The  arrangement  here  alloded  to  is  sin^ar  to  that  made  by  Serrius 
Tnllitts  of  die  Roman  people. — Poptdiqtu  Laiini.  "  And  die  Latin 
communities,"  i. «.  the  Latin  colonies  establu^ed  in  the  territory  of 
the  Sabines." 

717.  Qw>»qne9ecaniinfaugtum,&A:.  The  name  of  the  AUia  is  termed 
infaustum,  on  account  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  Brennus, 
upon  the  banks  of  this  river,  B/U.  S39.— 713*  As  regards  the  use  of 
marmor  for  wqnor,  consult  note  on  vii.  28.  Before  quam  mnlti  supply 
tarn  muUi  ineedunt. — 719.  Samu  vbi  Oriony  &.c.  The  seUing  of  Orion, 
which  was  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  was  accompanied  by  heavy 
storms. 

'  720.  Vd  quum  eole  now,  &c.  Jahn  thinks  that  the  ellipsis  which, 
according  to  him,  exists  at  td  quum,  ought  to  be  supplied  as  follows : 
quam  mnlti  wlvuntur  Jhietue,  alluding  to  the  waves  formed  by  the  wind 
among  the  ripe  grain.  This,  however,  is  quite  unnecessary.  The 
poet  intended  to  say,  vel  quam  muU(B  tunt  arieUs ;  but  he  has  inverted 
the  construction,  and  made  it  what  we  see  in  the  text,  the  idea  of  a 
large  number  being  sufficiently  implied  in  denscB, — 722.  Conterrita, 
Supply  ea.  We  have  folk)wed  the  punctuation  of  Wagner,  placing  a 
comma  after  eonant, 

123.  Hino.  *"  After  theBe.*'-^Agamemmoniut  Halatut.  "TheAga- 
meranoniMi  Haleesus."  According  to  some,  be  was  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon. This,  however,  is  incorrect,  since  his  father  is  mentioned 
in  ix.  417.  He  was,  more  probably,  a  member  of  the  same  line^  or 
else  had  been  a  eompanion  of  the  Grecian  hero's. — 724.  Tumoque, 
rapU,  &a.    **  And  hurries  to  the  aid  of  Tumns."    Eapk  is  equivalent 
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here,  as  Senrins  remarks,  to  raptim  addueU. — 726.  Mamca,  ^  The 
Massic  regions,"  i.  e,  the  country  around  Mount  Massicus.  Supply 
looa, — 727*  Aurunei  jnUres.  "  The  Auruncan  fathers."  The  Auiunci 
here  meant  dwelt  in  Campania,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Liris,  where 
the  town  of  Suessa  Aurunca  stood.  On  this  side  of  the  Liris  dwelt 
other  Aurunei,  from  whom  Tumus  obtiuned  auxiliaries. — 727*  Si- 
dtoinaquejuxta  (Bquora.    *'  And  the  adjacent  plains  of  the  Sidicini." 

728.  Odes.  Accusatiye  plural. — Amnisque  vadon,  &c.  **  (With 
him  came)  also  they  who  border  on  (he  Vultumus,"  &c.  As  these 
are  to  be  referred,  along  with  the  others,  to  '*mUU  rapit  popuha,**  we 
should  expect  the  accusitive  cteeolam,  and  in  like  manner,  soon  after, 
Satieidum,  As,  however,  the  nominativ*  is  employed  in  both  instances, 
we  must  resort  to  some  such  ellipsis  as  omiii  eo  wtnuta.  So  in  .^schylus 
{Pen.  33,  aeqq.),  dXXovQ  S*  6  ftsyag  leai  woKvOpkfifuav  NciXoc  iirtfiTpitr 
Sov9(9Kayf|C,  ....  'AovdfAtiQy  ....  'Ap(6uap^oc. 

730.  Teretea  tutU  adydet  VMM  arma.  <<They  have  for  weapons 
tapering  darts."  The  adys,  as  appears  from  the  account  of  Virsil, 
was  a  species  of  dart ;  not,  as  some  say,  a  kind  of  club  with  projectmg 
knobs.  The  peculiarity  of  this  weapon  appears  to  have  consisted  in 
its  having  a  leathern  thong  attached  to  it ;  and  the  design  of  this  con* 
trivance  probably  was,  that,  after  it  had  been  thrown  to  a  distance,  it 
might  be  drawn  back  again.  It  certainly  was  not  a  Roman  weapon. 
It  is  always  represented  as  used  by  foreign  nations,  and  as  distingaish- 
ing  them  from  Greeks  and  Romans. — ^1.  Hao  lento  aptare  Jla^ello, 
"  To  fit  these  with  a  pliant  strap."    Flagello  is  equivalent  to  amenio, 

732.  Lamu  oaetra  tegUy  &c.  ^A  taige  protects  their  left  arms: 
(they  have)  short  crooked  swords  for  close  conflict"  With  ente$ 
supply  tufU  iUis. — CcBtra.  A  small  round  shield,  made  of  the  hide  of 
a  quadruped.  From  the  accounts  given  by  ancient  writers,  and  firom 
the  distinct  assertion  of  Tacitus  (Agric.,  36)  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Britons,  we  may  with  confidence  identify  the  caOra  with  the  target  of 
the  Scottish  Highlanders,  of  which  many  specimens  of  considermMe 
antiquity  are  stQl  in  existence. 

FalecUi  entee.  From  various  passages  in  ancient  writers,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  ensitfaleatus  was  a  weapon  of  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity ;  that  it  was  girt  like  a  dagger  upon  the  waist ;  that  it  was  held 
in  the  hand  by  a  short  hilt ;  and  that,  as  it  was  in  fact  a  dagger,  or 
sharp-pointed  blade,  with  a  proper  falx  projecting  from  one  aide,  it 
was  thrust  into  the  flesh  up  to  this  lateral  curvature.  It  bore  a  dose 
resemblance  to  ihe  falx  vinUoria^  or  pruning-knife  for  vines. 

735.  TeUboum  Capreas,  &,e.  The  Telebofms  originally  occupied  the 
islands  called  Taphice,  between  Leucadia  and  the  coast  of  Acamania. 
From  these  they  afterward  wandered  forth  and  settled  in  the  island 
of  CapresB,  and  on  the  adjacent  coast  of  Campania. — 740.  Bi  quo$ 
malifenBf  &c.  Abella  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  an  eminence. 
The  epithet  fnalifera  would  seem  to  have  been  applied  to  it  by  no 
other  writer. — 741.  The  eateia  is  supposed  to  have  resembled  the 
adys,  (Consult  note  on  v.  730.)  It  probably  had  its  name  from  ma- 
ting, and,  if  so,  the  Welsh  terms  eatai,  **  a  weapon,"  eatna,  **  to  cat  or 
mangle,"  and  eatan,  ^to  fight,"  are  nearly  allied  to  it 

743.  PeUcB,  Consult  note  on  i.  490.— ^reiit  entie.  Consult  note 
on  i.  448,  as  regards  the  composition  of  the  at  of  the  ancients. 

746.  Horrida  pranipue  out  gent,  &c.  '*  Whose  nation  is  the  .£qni- 
enlan,  singularly  rough,  and  accustomed  to  much  hunting  in  the 
woods,  with  a  rugged  aoiL"— 747.  jE^ituoMla.    The  poet  aUu&s  to  the 
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JElqui  or  .£qiiienli,  who  dwelt  on  both  Bides  of  the  riyer  Anio,  and 
whose  chief  city  was  the  obscure  one  of  Nersse. — 749.  Vivere  rapto. 
**  To  live  by  plunder." 

750.  Mcmruvid  degente.  The  Blarruvii  here  meant  were  a  branch 
of  the  Marsi,  and  tneir  chief  city,  Marruyinm,  lay  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus. — 7^1.  FSronde  etfdiei  dw&,  A  hendiadys, 
for  fronde  fdieia  olifXB,  Consult  note  on  yi.  230.  The  olive  garland 
is  here  worn  as  the  badge  of  a  priest — ^64,  Cantu  manugue.  **  By 
song,  and  by  the  hand,"  i.  e,  by  the  application  of  the  hand.  This  art 
is  still  practised  in  India,  according  to  traveilers. 

756.  IkurdanioB  empidii,  &c.  He  fell  by  the  spear  of  .^neas. 
Consult  X.  543,  aeqq, — 757*  I»  mdnera.  **For  healing  wounds." 
Equivalent  to  ad  rnUnera  tananda.^'Jbd,  Nemus  AngiticB.  Angttia 
was  the  sister  of  Circe.  Her  grove  Jay  near  the  lake  Fucinus,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Marsi. 

761.  Ib<a  et  Hwpoltfti,9te,  ConBiTae,EtVirbw8,ptdcherrmapro^ 
Hippolpti,  ibat  heUo,  The  dative  hdU>  is  equivalent  to  ad  bdlum, — 
762.  Viriiui.  This  was  also  the  name  given  to  Hippolytus  himself 
after  he  had  been  brought  back  to  life ;  being  derived,  according  to 
the  ancient  mythologisto,  from  vtr  and  bi$,  %,  e.  qui  vur  hiaJuU.  Wag- 
ner considers  it  very  surprising  that  both  father  and  son  should  have 
borne  the  same  name,  a  circumstance  so  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
remote  antiquity,  and  he  therefore  suspects  that  there  is  some  error 
here,  either  on  the  part  of  Virgil,  or  the  authorities  whom  he  has  fol- 
lowed. He  thinks,  moreover,  that  the  cause  of  the  error  is  to  be  found 
in  the  expression  Arida  mater.  This  form  of  words,  on  comparing  it 
with  Populonia  matery  x.  172,  he  makes  equivalent  merely  to  Arida 
patria;  hut  they  who  did  not  understand  its  true  import,  took  fnater 
in  the  literal  sense  of  "  mother,"  and  therefore  imagined  a  second 
Virbius  as  a  son  of  the  Hippolytus  who,  under  the  name  of  Virbius, 
was  translated  to  the  skies. 

Ituignem,  "  Conspicuous  in  arms.*'  So  Wagner. — 763.  EgeruB 
ludi.  The  fountain  and  grove  of  Egeria,  here  meaint,  were  near  the 
dty  of  Aricia.  There  was  another  fountain  of  the  same  nymph,  con- 
nected with  the  legend  of  Nuraa,  near  the  Porta  Capena  of  Kome. — 
Humentia  eiroufn  lUora.  Referring  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  Fucinus. 
— 764  Pinffttis  ubi  a  pliicabilis,  &c.  **  Where  (stands)  an  altar  of 
Diana  rich  (with  frequent  sacrifices)  and  easy  to  be  appeased,"  i.  e,  a 
rich  altar  of  Diana  easy  to  be  appeased.  PlacabUis  implies  that  the 
altar  does  not  require  here,  as  elsewhere,  human  victims.  Hence, 
also,  it  is  pinguiSf  crowned  with  many  a  victim,  since  otherwise,  had 
human  sacrifices  been  offered  upon  it,  the  horrid  nature  of  the  rite 
would  have  made  the  ceremony  a  comparatively  infrequent  one. 
Consult  Wagner's  very  able  critical  note,  in  opposition  to  the  remarks 
of  Heyue. 

765.  N&terco!,  Phaedra,  wife  of  Theseus.— 766.  Patriasqtie  expU- 
rit,  &c.  "  And  had  sated,  with  his  life's  blood,  a  father's  vengeance." 
— 767*  Turbatis  dittniotus  equis.  He  was  dragged  over  the  ground 
by  them  until  life  became  extinct. — 769.  Pceoniis  revocatum  herbit, 
**  Recalled  to  life  by  medical  herbs."  Paxmiis  from  Haiiuv,  the  phy- 
sician of  the  gods,  though  they  were  applied  in  this  ease  by  iEscula- 
plus. — Amore  Diance.  Hippolytus  had  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  service  of  Diana. 

772.  Repertorem  medieituB,  &c.  Alluding  to  .^sculapius,  the  son  of 
Apollo,  and  who  restored  Hippolytus  to  life.  Jupiter  punished  him 
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for  ihifl  by  Btriking  him  with  a  thunderboft  and  httriing  him  to  the 
shades.  ApoUo,  on  this,  slew  the  Cydopetf  who  had  forged  the 
thunderbolt,  and  was,  in  consequence,  banished  for  a  season  from  the 
skies. 

77«.  Uhi.  "That  there."— r7>i«o6tftf  <WMm  eigiffera.  "He  might 
pass  his  days  in  onnotieedretiremeat."  Heyne :  "  Ignobilis,  in  boruim 
parUm^  utpoU  in  seeaiu  «t  toUUgdiney  pUufids  adeo  et  tremquille,** — ^779* 
Litore  eurrum,  &e.  Markland  very  ingeniously  conjectures,  LUora 
otreum  Heu  ju9enem,  &c.  What  offends  him  in  the  common  reading 
is  the  construction  currum  etjwoenem  efimdere.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  we  have  a  zeugma  here  which  Markland  failed  to  perceive :  "  they 
overturned  the  chariot  and  dashed  out  the  youth  upon  the  shore/' the 
verb  efwndo  carrying  with  it  also  the  meaning  cfeverto, — 781  •  Hand 
Mouu.  "  Not  the  less  on  that  aecoant^"  t.  e.  though  horses  were  ex* 
eluded  from  these  groves. 

784.  Veriitur.  **  Moves  vigorously."— 786.  TripHH  orinita  jubA, 
"All  hairy  with  a  triple  crest."  Omsult  note  on  i.  468. — 786. 
^tnofos,  i.  e.  like  those  of  ^tna. — 789.  SublcOis  oomilnts  lo,  i.  e.  a 
representation  of  lo  changed  into  a  heifer. — 791*  Argumentmn  ingena. 
**  K  memorable  subject." — Et  eustos  'nrginie,  &£,  Along  with  the 
transformed  lo  there  was  represented  on  the  shield  the  many-eyed 
Arvus,  appointed  by  Juno  as  the  keeper  and  the  watcher  of  the 
heifer.  In  the  back-ground  also  was  depicted  the  river^god  Inachus, 
the  father  of  lo. — 792.  Ccdatitqvte  amnem.  The  nm  was  raised  in 
relief  from  the  shield,  and  was  itself  adorned  with  work  in  relief. 

793.  Nmhut  peditum.  So  Homer,  B,  iv.  274  :  ve^oc  ccirero  vtl^&v, 
794.  Deruentwr,  From  denteo,  -ere, — Argivctque  pubes,  i.  e,  the  youth 
of  Ardea,  which  was  said  to  have  been  an  Argive  colony.  Consult 
note  on  line  372. — 795.  SieanL  The  Sicani  occupied  a  portion  of 
central  Italy  before  their  migration  to  Sicily.  Compare  xi.  317. 
The  reference  in  the  text  appears  to  be  to  a  portion  of  this  ancient 
race  who  had  settled  on  the  Tiber,  in  the  territories  of  the  Rutuli. — 
796.  SacrcmcB  (xeies,  A  name  given,  probably,  to  a  portion  of  the 
Ardeatae,  or  people  of  Ardea. — Picti  seuta  Labioi,  "  The  Labici  with 
painted  bucklers."  Literally,  "painted  as  to  their  bucklers."  The 
poet  assigns  them  painted  shields,  probably  in  accordance  with  some 
old  tradition. 

797.  Numidi.  Consult  note  on  line  160. — 799.  droawm  Jugum. 
"  Circe's  Mount."  Afterwards  called  PromorUoriwm  Oiroceum.  Consult 
note  on  vii.  lO.-'Qfidf  JupUer  Anxurus,  &c.  "  The  fields  over  which 
Jupiter  Anxurus  presides."  The  full  expression  would  be,  area, 
&ueu  arm  JuptUty  &c.  The  country  here  meant  is  the  territory  of 
Terractna,  a  city  which  took  the  name  of  Anxur  from  Jupiter 
Anxurus,  who  was  worshipped  there.  Consult  Niebuhr,  Bom,  ili$t. 
ii.  463,  Cambridge  transl. — 800.  Feronia.  The  grove  of  this  goddess 
was  three  miles  from  Anxur.  Here  also  she  had  a  temple. — 801. 
SaturcB  palus.  Near  Circsei,  and  forming  part  of  the  famous  Pontine 
marshes. — 802.  Ufent,  This  river  flowed  through  the  Pontine 
marshes. 

803.  CamUia,  Virgil,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  introduces  a  female 
warrior  into  his  poem.  In  Homer  it  is  the  Amazon  Penthesilea ; 
in  Virgil,  Camilla.  She  leads  a  squadron  of  Volscian  cavalry,  and  is 
accompanied  also  by  four  female  combatants,  Lavinia,  Tulla,  Tarpeia, 
and  Acca.  Compare  xi.  666,  666,  &c.— 804.  FlorenUa  cere,  *  Armed 
in  resplendent  brass.    Consult  note  on  i.  449.    Fhrentet  equivalent 
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to  8fiendetaei.^805.  Calathit.  The  eaUdhm  was  properly  the  basket 
ia  which  women  placed  their  work,  and  especially  the  materials  for 
spinning. 

806.  8ed  pr<d%a  tirgot  &c.  ''  But,  though  a  virgin,  (she  was  inured) 
to  the  hardships  of  war."  Supply  aasueia  ed, — 807.  Curwque  pedum 
prcBTertere  ventos,  &c  Camilla  was  remarkable  for  swiftness  of  foot, 
a  quality  which  Viigil  here  describes  in  hyperbolical  language.— 809. 
Neo  kenstet.    Equivalent  to  nee  Icnura  esiet. 

814.  Ut  regius  oatro,  &c.  ''(To  see)  how  regal  rank  veils  her 
polished  shoulders  with  the  purple."  She  wore  a  purple  chlamys, 
or  cloak,  in  token  of  her  regal  origin. — 815.  Fibula.  Heyue  under- 
stands this,  not  of  a  clasp,  but  a  pin. 

816.  Ljfciam  pharetram.  These  were  of  the  best  kind.— ipsa.  <'  She 
herself."  Wagner  makes  this  equivalent  in  fact  to  trunco  corporU, 
or  tetyoy  the  humeri  and  erima  having  each  been  previously  men- 
tioned, and  iptOy  therefore,  standing  in  (^position  to  them. — 817. 
Pattoralem  myrtum.  **  A  pastoral  myrtle-spear,"  t.  e.  a  spear  made 
out  of  the  wood  of  the  myrtle,  the  tree  from  which  the  shepherds 
were  accustomed  to  form  their  crooks. 


BOOK   EIGHTH. 

1.  Ut  bdli  tignum,  &c.  Virgil  makes  Tumus  display  a  standard 
from  the  Laurentine  citadel  as  the  signal  of  war.  This  was,  in  fact, 
a  Roman  custom,  which  is  here  ascribed,  by  a  poetic  anachronism, 
to  an  earlier  people.  On  any  sudden  emergency  two  standards  were 
displayed  from  the  Roman  Capitol :  one  red,  to  summon  the  infantry; 
and  the  other  blue,  for  the  cavalry. — Laurenti.  Latinus  had  retired 
from  the  helm  of  state,  and  Tumus,  having  the  feelings  of  the  people 
on  his  side,  was  virtually  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

3.  Concutnt.  "  Had  aroused." — Impulit  wrma,  **  Had  given  an 
impulse  to  the  war."  Some  translate  this,  ''had  clashed  together  his 
arms,"  t.  e,  shield  and  spear  ;  of  which  Heyne,  however,  disapproves 
as  too  harsh. — 4.  Turbaiti  animi,  "The  minds  of  all  were  thrown 
into  deep  excitement." — 6.  Mesaapua,  Compare  vii.  601. — Ufem, 
vii.  74d. — 7>  MezetUiuSf  viL  647,  teqq, — 8.  Lotos  vastafU  cuUorilnu 
agro8,  "Lay  the  wide-spread  fieldis  bare  of  cultivators."  They 
withdrew  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  order  to  fill  the  ranks  of  their 
rei|>ective  armies.  By  thus  depopulating  the  country  they  in  fact 
Jay  it  waste,  voutarU. 

9.  Diamedit  urbem,  Argyripa.  Diomede  had  settled  in  Lower 
Italy,  after  his  return  from  Troy. — 10.  Contistere,  "  Are  obtaining  a 
firm  footing." 

16.  Jpn.  "  To  Diomede  himself."  They  wish  to  be  understood 
that  ^neas  will,  at  a  proper  opportunity,  turn  his  arms,  in  all  pro- 
bability, against  Diomede  likewise,  not  only  on  account  of  hb  present 
power,  but  also  by  reason  of  former  enmity.  The  fruitless  result  of 
this  embassy,  however,  appears  in  xi.  226,  seqq. 

18.  Talia,  "Such  things  were  passing."  Supply  gerebantur, — 
Qua.  Equivalent,  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause,  to  hceo. — 20.  Atque 
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anwmm  nmne  hic,  &e.  These  two  linefl  have  already  appeared, 
iv.  285,  286. — ^22.  SioiU  aquat  tremulumf  &e.  "  As  when  the  tremuloiis 
light  reflected  from  the  sun,  or  the  image  of  the  radiant  moon,  in 
brazen  caldrons  of  water,"  &e.  This  comparison  is  borrowed  and 
heightened  from  Apollonius  Rhodios,  iii.  754,  who  applies  it  to  the 
case  of  Medea,  when  she  is  represented  as  trembling  at  the  danger 
to  which  Jason  waa  soon  to  be  exposed.  The  principal  force  of  the 
comparison  lies  in  tremulmm  and  omnia  penoliUU  late  loooiy  as  well  as 
jatnqme  tub  muraty  &c  The  thoughts  of  iEneas  are  as  little  capable  of 
fixing  themselves  and  remaining  stationary  even  for  a  moment,  as 
the  dancing  beam  of  light  reflected  from  the  water. 

Labrit,  The  lips  or  edge  of  the  caldron  taken  for  the  entire  vessel. 
— 23.  Sole,  The  image  of  the  snn  in  the  water.  So  also,  imagine 
Luna. — 24.  Omma  loca.  The  different  parts  of  the  room  or  apart- 
ment in  which  the  caldrons  are  supposed  to  be  placed. — 26.  Zo^iie- 
aria.    Consult  note  on  i.  728. 

28.  In  riptL.  ^  On  the  bank  {of  the  Tiber)."--30.  Seramque  dedU 
per  membray  &c.  What  is  peculiar  to  sleep,  namely,  its  spreadmg 
itself  over  the  limbs,  is  here  ascribed  to  the  one  who  is  enjoying 
sleep.— 31.  Deut  ipte  loa,  Tiberinu*.  The  god  of  the  Tiber  is  here 
at  the  same  time  a  local  deity. — 32.  Senior,  The  river-gods  were 
generally  represented  in  works  of  art  as  advanced  in  years. — 33. 
Bum  tenuit  glaueoy  &c.  ''  A  vestment  of  hempen  cloth,  fine  of  tex- 
ture, enwrapped  his  form  with  its  sea-green  covering,  and  a  shady 
reed-crown  covered  his  locks,"  i.  e,  around  his  middle  he  wore  a 
covering  of  the  colour  of  the  water,  &c.    Consult  note  on  line  64. 

37.  Setekit  nobis.  In  allusion  to  the  fabled  Italian  origin  of  Dar- 
danos.  Troy  is  brought  back  to  the  land  whence  it  sprang. — ^ter- 
nctque  Pergama  aerwu.  Because  a  second  Ilium  is  to  be  founded  in 
Latium. — 38.  ExtpecMte,  Because  predicted  by  oracles.— 39.  Ne 
abeigte,  **  Desist  not  (from  thy  lofty  undertaking)."— 40.  Tumor  ommit 
et  ircB,  &c.  ''All  the  swelling  anger  of  the  gods  has  subsided." 
Literally,  **  has  yielded,"  i.  e,  to  the  fittes.  Tumor  et  irof  put,  by  a 
species  of  hendiadys,  for  tumens  im. 

42.  Vana  haeefingere  fonuMtm,  i.  e,  that  what  is  now  presented  to 
thee  is  merely  the  vain  creation  of  dreamy  sleep. — 43.  lAioreia  tn- 
genty  &c.  The  river-god  here  repeats  what  Helenus  had  already 
predicted  (iii.  390,  eeqq,), — 47.  Ex  quo  ter  denit  redemnHbus  awnu, 
"  In  thrice  ten  revolving  years  from  which  period,"  i,  e,  from  the 
time  of  finding  the  animal  and  her  young.---48.  Gari  eognooMtis, 
*'  Of  illustrious  name."  Referring  to  Alba,  which,  according  to  the 
poet,  who  follows  here  some  early  tradition,  derived  its  name  from 
the  wkUe  sow  found  on  the  spot  by  iBneas.  It  took  its  name  more 
probably,  however,  from  the  chalk  deposits  in  its  neighbourhood.— 
60.  Qui  ratione  q^iod  intUU,  &c.  *'In  what  way  thou  mayest  vic- 
toriously accomplish  what  now  claims  thy  attention." 

61.  Arcades  kis  oris,  &c.  The  god  now  gives  most  singular  di- 
rections, and  yet  in  full  accordance  with  what  the  Sibyl  predicted 
(vL  97),  namely,  a  union  between  the  Trojans  and  a  Grreoan  race. 
According  to  an  old  tradition,  Euander,  a  Pelasgio  chief,  came,  about 
raxty  years  after  the  &11  of  Troy,  from  Arcadia,  where  he  had  in- 
habited a  city  named  Pallanteum,  and  settled  in  Italy  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Tiber,  where  he  founded  a  city,  called  abo  Pallanteuniy 
on  the  Palatine  Hill,  as  it  was  subsequently  termed.  He  and  hk 
Arcadian  followers  claimed  deeoent  &<»n  Pallas,  ton  of  IowMtt>  and 
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hence  they  are  styled  by  VirgU  ** genus  a  PaUante  profeetum,^  With 
this  race  the  god  of  the  Tiber  directs  ^neas  to  form  an  alliance. — 
52.  Euandrum.  More  correct  thiUi  Etandrum,  the  common  reading. 
Consult  note  on  vii.  389. 

53.  In  numtibiu,  i.  e,  on  the  Palatine  Hill. — 58.  Advartum  amnem» 
**  The  opposing  liver/'  t.  «.  the  opposing  current  of  the  river. 

"9.  Pn    •  '     "         " 


59.  Primaqiie  eadentibtu  (utria,  "  And  with  the  first  stars  that  set," 
1.  «.  and  at  the  first  dawn  of  day. — 61.  Supera,  ^  Strive  to  over- 
come."— 63.  StrifkgenUm  rifxu.  ^  Gently  laving  the  banks."  Stringo 
here  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  grazing,  gently  touching,  gliding  by, 
&c. — 64.  Ccerulew.  The  water  of  the  Tiber  is  of  a  yellowish  hue. 
Compare  ix.  814.  The  epithet  "caerulean,"  however,  is  here  applied 
to  the  god,  as  being  a  general  attribute  of  rivers.— 65.  Hio  mihi 
magna  domua,  &c.  '^  Here  (in  after  days),  a  mighty  home,  a  head 
(of  empire)  for  lofty  cities,  arises  for  me."  EatU  has  the  force  of 
ejAihet,  The  reference  is  to  the  city  of  Rome,  which  the  river-god 
declares  is  to  be  his  **  mighty  home,"  because  in  it  he  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  peculiar  honours. 

66.  Laou  <dto.  Equivalent  to  cannii  parte  aUimmd, — 70.  SugHna, 
**  Supports."  A  much  better  reading  than  nutvlUy  as  given  by  Heyne, 
The  latter  merely  refers  to  the  taking  up  of  water ;  whereas  the 
former  implies  that  the  water  is  upheld  in  the  hand  until  the  prayer 
is  ended. 

71  •  Oentu  amnUma  unde  ett,  &c.  ^  Whence  rivers  have  their  origin." 
He  is  addressing  the  nymphs  who  preside  over  fountains. — 72.  0 
Thybri  genitor.  The  river-god  is  again  regarded  as  advanced  in  years. 
Compare  line  32. — Cum  flumine  taneto.  The  stream  is  here  termed 
''  sacred,"  because  the  abode  of  the  river-deity. — 74.  Quo  te  cumque 
laeui,  ^.  *'  In  whatever  fountains  thy  waters  hold  thee,  compas- 
sionating our  hardships ;  from  whatever  spot  thou  comest  forth  most 
beauteous,"  i.  e.  wherever  thy  fountain-head  is  ;  wherever  thou 
gushest  forth  in  all  thy  beauty  from  the  ground. 

77>  Comiger  H&meridum,  &c.  '^  Horn-bearing  river,  monarch  of 
Italian  waters."  Tne  epithet  eomiger  is  given  to  rivers,  because,  in 
the  works  of  ancient  art,  the  river-  gods  were  generally  represented 
with  either  the  visage  or  the  horns  of  a  bull,  in  allusion  to  the  roar 
and  impetuous  movement  of  waters,  especially  when  issuing  from  their 
parent  source. — 78.  Et  propius  tua  numina  firmes,  "  And  fulfil  thy 
divine  promises  with  more  immediate  aid."  Literally,  "  more  near- 
ly," t.  e.  in  closer  proximity  with  my  afiTairs  than  the  dream  afforded. 
— Numina,  Referring  to  the  promise  made  by  the  river-god  of  con- 
ducting ^neas  safely  to  tiie  city  of  Euander,  &c. — 80.  Artnis.  Arms, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  not  naval  equipments.  Compare 
verse  93. 

83.  In  litore.  There  is  no  clashing  here  between  this  and  per  sU' 
ram.  The  meaning  is,  in  fact,  per  n/«am  in  litore,  but  the  poet  in- 
dulges purposely  in  more  than  ordinary  amplification  of  language  in 
oi'der  to  mark  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  event.~84.  Tibi  enim. 
**  Even  to  thee,"  i.  «.  to  thee,  not  to  any  other  deity.  Heyne  makes 
enim  have  a  strong  asseverative  force,  and  to  be  equivalent  to  utique. 
It  would  be  more  correct,  however,  to  say  that  it  has  an  assertive  and 
restrictive  force  combined,  and  is  equivalent  to  ^idefin. 

86.  Qjuam  longa  ed.  **  During  its  whole  continuance."  Literally, 
**  as  long  as  it  is."  Observe  the  use  of  the  present  here  in  denoting 
unbroken  continuity. — 87*  Refluens,    As  if  the  current  were  now  set- 
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ting  up  the  stream.— Sn&tttttt.  ^Sabsided.'*  Literally,  '^  stood  still.'- 
~89.  JSquor  aqiiu.  Eqniyalent  to  atqwr  aquoarvm.  Literally,  ^  so 
as  to  smooth  over  its  surfaoe  with  its  waters." 

90.  Bnunore  teeundo.  **  With  joyous  shouts,''  t.  e,  on  the  part  of 
the  rowers,  enouursffing  one  another  at  the  oar.  We  have  adopted 
the  punctuation  of  Wagner,  who  connects  these  words  with  what 
precedes,  but  refers  them  to  the  naval  **  celeusma,"  which  regulated 
the  movements  of  the  men  at  the  oars.  Heyne,  on  the  other  hand, 
connects  the  words  in  question  with  labihur  untia,  &c.,  placing  a  se- 
micolon after  eelerant ;  a  punctuation  preferred  also  by  Burgess  {ad 
Dawes,  Mite,  Crit.  p.  446)  and  Wakefield.  The  reference  will  then  be 
to  the  gurgling  noise  of  the  water  under  the  prow,  *'  with  a  pleasant 
gurgling  sound."  But,  as  Wagner  remarks,  since  there  is  uothipg 
very  forcible  in  these  words,  they  give  a  heavy  air,  if  joined  with  it, 
to  ihe  line  that  comes  after.  The  true  mode  of  appending  them 
would  have  been,  *<  Labkiir  uncta  vadit  abiet  rumon  aeeundo" 

91.  Uneta  abia.  **  The  weU-pitched  fir."  Supply  pice  after  uncta. 
Borrowed  from  Ennius  :  LabUur  undo  trabe»,**-^Mirantur  a  undce, 
&c.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  picture  which  is  here 
afforded  of  armed  vessels  gliding  amid  forests,  over  the  bosom  of  a 
placid  and  sequestered  river,  and  presenting  to  the  pacific  scene,  for 
the  first  time,  a  spectacle  of  warlike  exhibition. — 92.  Inwauni. 
**  Unaccustomed  to  the  sight." 

94.  Fati^nt.  ^Weaiy  out,"  i.  e.  spend.  They  pass  the  whole  day 
and  night  in  incessant  rowing. — ^96.  Flextu,  "  The  bondings  (of  the 
stream)." — Viuriiaque  teguntvr  arhoribuSf  &c.  The  banks  of  the 
river  were  covered  with  trees,  whose  branches  hung  over  the  stream, 
and  beneath  and  through  which  the  vessels  made  their  way. — 96. 
Plaoido  ofquore,  ^  As  they  move  along  the  placid  surface  (of  the 
stream)." 

97«  Orbem  here  properly  refers  to  tlie  arching  vault  of  the  sky,  and 
the  path  of  the  sun  along  the  same. — ^99.  Qims  nunc  Romana  poteiUia, 
&c.  The  humble  city  of  Euander  then  occupied  the  Palatine  Hill, 
which  in  the  subsequent  days  of  Roman  power  and  magnificence  was 
crowded  with  lofty  edifices,  such  as  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo, 
the  Palatine  Library,  connected  with  the  same,  &c. — 100.  Turn  res 
inopes,  See.  It  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  hero's  arrival,  the  hum- 
ble kingdom  of  Euander. 

102.  Honorem,  <' Sacrifice." — 103.  AnphitryomadcB  magno,  t.  e, 
Hercules,  the  reputed  aan  of  Amphitryon,  but  in  reality  the  son  of 
Jove. — 105.  Omnes  juvenum  primi.  Equivalent  to  omnet  juvenes  primi, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  Greek. — Pamperque  senatus,  A  graphic  ex- 
pression, and  depicting  forcibly  the  weak  sources  of  this  humble 
Argive  colony.— 106.  Ad  aras.  "  At  the  altars."  The  victims  were 
accustomed  to  be  slain  near  the  altars,  and  of  course  the  ground 
round  about  would  be  stained  with  their  blood. 

108.  Ineumbere,  &o.  **  And  that  (the  crews)  were  bending  to  the 
silent  oars."  The  expression  tiMcUis  remis  may  refer  either  to  the  ab- 
sence of  all  shouting  on  the  part  of  the  mariners,  or  to  the  cessation 
of  the  naval  **  Rdictis  mensis**  They  were  engaged  at  the  moment  in 
partaking  of  the  sacred  feast  which  always  followed  the  sacrifice. — 
110.  Bumpere  sacra,  t.  «.  to  interrupt  the  solemnity  by  abruptly 
leaving  the  feast  This,  if  done  voluntarily,  was  regained  aa  an  act 
of  sacrilege  ;  if  the  result  of  compulsion,  it  became  an  omen  of  evil 
augury.— 111.    Olmus.    *<To  meet  (the  new  comers)."— 114  (^ni 
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gmm  1  unde  domo  ?  ^  Who  are  you  as  to  race  1  From  what  country 
do  you  come !"  Domua  used,  as  frequently,  for  polria.  So  the  Greek 
expressions  of  which  those  in  the  text  are  an  imitation  :  rivfc  (rard) 
rb  ykvoQ  \  irSBtv  oiroOcv. 

115.  Puppi  ab  altd.  At  first  the  Trojans  had  directed  the  prows 
of  their  vessels  towards  the  shore  ;  on  coming  nearer,  however,  they 
had  caused  the  prows  to  swing  around,  and  having  turned  tiie  stems 
of  the  ships  to  the  land,  &ey  now  impelled  them  thither  by  a 
backward  movement,  so  that  on  disembarking  they  might,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  draw  their  vessels  upon  the  shore  stem  foremost. 
Consult  note  on  vi.  5. — 118.  BeUotupeAo.  ''By  a  haughty  and  un- 
feeling war."  Superbo  here  carries  with  it  the  blended  ideas  of 
haughty  disobedience  towards  the  oracles  of  the  gods,  and  cruelty 
towards  the  unfortunate. — 119.  Ferte  hcBo.  ''Bear  these  my  words.*' 
Servius,  with  less  propriety,  refers  hcee  to  the  olive-branchi — 120. 
Soda  arma,  "  Allied  arms,*'  i.  «.  an  alliance  in  arms. 

124.  ExeepUque  manii,  &c.  "And  he  extended  his  hand,  and  having 
grasped  the  right  hand  of  .£neas,  kept  clinging  to  it,"  i.  e,  having 
grasped,  held  him  tightly  by  his  right  hand.  So  Heyne.  Compare 
the  Homeric  phrase  iv  r  dpa  oi  0v  xf  ipi.  The  expression  exceptque 
manu  means,  literally,  "  and  received  (him)  with  (his)  hand." 

128.  EtT%tt&  eomioe,  &c.  "And  to  extend  before  me  branches 
decked  with  the  fillet  (of  wool).*'  The  fillets,  which  were  made  of 
wool,  were  wrapped  round  the  branch. — 130.  Quodque  ab  gtirpe  foret, 
&c.  The  relationship  was  as  follows:  Hippodamia,  daughter  of 
(Enomaus  and  Sterope,  married  Pelops,  from  whom  the  Atridse  were 
descended.  Sterope's  mother  was  Maia,  who  was  herself  the  mother 
of  Mercury,  and  from  Mercury  Euander  was  said  to  have  sprang. 
According  to  another  account,  Echemus  was  the  father  of  Euander, 
and  had  for  wife  Timandra,  the  sister  of  Helen  and  Clytemnestra, 
which  last  two  females  married  the  two  Atridao. — 131.  ifea  virtut, 
"  The  purity  of  my  own  motives." — Sancta  oracula  div^m.  Alluding 
to  the  revelations  of  the  Sibyl. — 132.  Cognatique  patret,  Dardanus  and 
Mercury,  as  is  explained  immediately  after. — 133.  Conjunxere  me  tibi, 
i.  e,  have  filled  me  with  the  desire  of  becoming  united  unto  thee  in 
friendship.  So  Heyne. — Et  fatis  egere  voletUem,  "  And  have  urged 
me  hither  by  the  fates,  (of  myself)  inclined  (to  come).*'  His  desti- 
nies, as  announced  by  the  Sibyl,  and  confirmed  by  the  god  of  the 
Tiber,  concurred  with  his  own  inclinations. 

136.  Ut  Chaii  perhibent,  Wagner  charges  Virgil  with  having  made 
a  manifest  slip  in  nssigning  these  words  to  ^neas,  a  Trojan. — 136. 
AdoehUur  Teucrot.  "  Is  wafted  unto  the  Teucri,'*  t.  e,  unto  Troas, 
where  Teucer  then  reigned. — 139.  CyllencB.  Mercury  was  bom  of 
Maia,  on  Mount  Cyllene,  in  Arcadia. — Fudit,  "  Brought  into  exist- 
ence.*'— 140.  AvdUis  n  quidquam  eredimus,  i,  e.  if  tradition  be  entitled 
to  any  credit. — 142.  SeindU  se  sanffuine  (A  teno, «.  e,  branches  off  in 
two  directions  from  one  individual,  t.  e,  from  Atlas,  through  his  two 
daughters,  Electra  and  Maia. — Sanguine  ab  uno.  Liter^y,  "  from 
one  blood,"  t.  e.  from  the  blood  of  one  and  the  same  progenitor. 

143.  Non  legatoSy  neqtte  prima,  &c.  "  I  have  not  made  trial  of  thee 
in  the  first  instance,  by  means  of  ambassadors,  or  any  artful  attempts 
at  negotiating."  With  legatot  supply j9«r,  from  the  succeeding  clause. 
Pangere  is  equivalent  here  to^ere  or  faeere.  Hence  pangere  alicujus 
tentamentum  is  the  same  as  altquetn  tentare,  and  this  is  equivalent  here 
to  aliquem  aggredi  precibut,    Ck>mpare  the  Greek  Tiipdi^tiv  rivdc. 
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146.  Oem  eadem  Doiima.  "  The  aame  Daunian  nation."  Alluding 
to  the  Rutoli,  who  are  here  called  the  IHiunian  race,  from  Daunas, 
their  earlier  king. — 147.  NthU  abfore  qnin  miWrnt.  ^  That  nothing 
will  be  wanting  to  their  sending,"  i.  «.  to  their  reducing. — 149.  Et 
mare  quod  gupra,  &,c.  "  And  from  their  holding  (beneath  their  sway) 
the  sea  that  laves  it  above,  and  that  which  washes  it  below,"  i.  e.  the 
upper  and  lower  seas,  or  the  Adriatic  and  Mare  Tyrrhenum. 

163.  Jam  dudum.  TiOng  before  he  had  ceased."  Literally, 
"long  since."— 164.  Ut  libens.  «  How  gladly."— 167.  Nam  tnmint, 
&c  t.  e.  after  having  visited  his  sister  at  Salamis,  he  continued  his 
journey  and  came  to  Arcadia,  which  lay  to  the  west  and  south-west 
uf  that  island,  and  in  the  oentre  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Here  Euander, 
at  that  time  a  yonng  Arcadian  prince,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  him  and  Anchiaes.  These  remin- 
iscences impart  great  freshness  and  beauty  to  the  poem. — 159.  Pro- 
tenut.  Expresses  continuity  of  progress. — AreadkB  gelidog  fines. 
Modem  travellers  represent  Arcadia  as  still  a  very  cold  country 
in  winter.  This  is  natural  enough  for  so  mountainous  a  region. 
{HoUand*$  Travds,  p.  426.) 

,  160  Veaihai.  Old  form  for  vediebat.— Flore.  « With  down."— 
166.  Phen«i.  Pheneos  was  a  city  of  Arcadia,  and  the  residence  at  that 
period  of  Euander.  Subsequently  to  this,  and  before  his  migration 
to  Italy,  he  inhabited  PaUanteum.  Compare  note  on  line  341. — 166. 
Pharetram.  Consult  note  on  i.  316. — Lyoiasque  sagiUaa.  The  Lycians 
were  famous  for  their  skill  in  archery.  Hence  a  Lycian  arrow  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. — 167.  Chlamydem,  Consult  note  on  iv. 
137.-168.  Frenaque  Una,    Consult  note  on  iii.  642. 

169.  Ergo  et,  quam  petitis,  &c.  "Therefore,  both  the  right  hand 
which  you  seek,  is  (now)  joined  by  me  in  friendly  league  (with  you)." 
Mihi,  by  a  Greecism,  for  a  me. — 171.  Opibus.  Warlike  supplies  in 
genera],  not  merely  troops,  as  Servius  explains  it. — 173.  Faventet. 
**  With  willing  minds."  A  tacit  allusion  to  the  well-known  formula, 
"favete  Unguis,**  by  which  those  who  were  present  at  a  sacrifice  were 
enjoined  to  keep  a  religious  silence  as  far  as  any  ill-omened  expres- 
sions were  concerned,  ^neas  and  his  followers  are  not,  of  course^ 
required  to  keep  absolute  silence,  but  only  to  join  in  the  celebration 
with  good  feelings,  and  to  abstain  from  marring  its  effect  by  any  re- 
mark of  an  inauspicious  or  ill-omened  character. 

176.  Sublata.  They  had  been  removed  on  the  approach  of  the 
Trojan  vessels— 1 76.  Ipse.  "He  himself."  Emphatic.  King 
Euander,  as  the  chief  personage  present — 177.  PrcBcip>uum.  **  In 
particnhu*."  More  literally,  "  as  the  principal  one  (of  his  guests)." 
— 178.  SoUo  acemo.  Poetic,  for  ad  solium  aeemum. — 180.  Viscera 
tosta.  "The  roasted  flesh."  Viscera  for  oartt«8.— 181.  Dona,  &c. 
i.  e,  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  on  which  labour  had  been  bestowed  in  order 
to  render  them  fit  for  the  use  of  man.  Poetical  periphrasis  for 
"  bread."  Onerant  caniatris.  Literally,  "  they  load  in  baskets,"  t.  e. 
they  load  baskets  with,  &c. — 183.  PerpOui  tergo  bovis,  &c.  "  On  the 
chine  and  expiatory  entrails  of  an  entire  ox."  The  chine,  vArov, 
tergum,  was  presented  at  the  table  of  the  principal  persons.  Its 
Isomeric  epithet,  ^iijvckIc  {II.  vii.  312),  seems  here  meant  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  perpetui,  as  if  the  poet  had  said  perpetuo  tergo. — Lustra- 
libus.  So  called  because  accustomed  to  be  burned  on  the  altar  as 
part  of  the  sin  offering,  or  lustratio.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever,  that  Virgil,  in  using  this  epithet^  follows  the  custom  of  later 
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ages,  since  in  Homeric  times  the  entrails,  as  here  represented,  were 
served  up  at  table. 

184.  Pogtquam  exemta  fames,  &c.  A  close  imitation  of  the  Homeric 
line,  aitrdp  twit  irociofi  cat  idfirvoQ  l^  ipov  svto, — 186.  Non  hcec  to- 
lemnia,  &c.  *'  No  empty  superstition,  and  one  ignorant  of  the  ancient 
gods,  hath  imposed  on  us  these  solemn  rites,  this  accustomed  ban- 
quet," &c. — 187.  Veterum  ignara  deorum.  A  superstition  abandoning 
the  good  old  path  of  early  worship. — 189.  Senaii  factmw,  **  We  do 
(all  this)  because  preserved." — MerUoaqae  notamut  honores.  *'  And 
renew  (well)  merited  honours."  The  feast  was  an  annual  one  in 
honour  of  Hercules,  for  having  delivered  them  from  Cacus.  The 
fable  of  Cacus  and  Hercules  was  one  of  Italian  origin,  and  was  fre- 
quently handled  by  the  Roman  poets.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
episode  relating  to  it  may,  as  Heinrich  remarks,  appear  to  some  to 
be  spun  out  to  too  great  a  length ;  the  poet,  however,  has  an  excuse 
in  its  being  a  domestic  legend,  and  one  of  great  renown. 

190.  Scixii  tugpenMm  hanc  rupem.  ^  This  rock  suspended  on  crags.*' 
He  points  to  a  large  mass  of  stone,  on  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring 
height,  resting  on  broken  fragments  of  rock,  and  connected  with  the 
mountain  by  means  of  these  alone,  the  main  body  of  the  supporting 
rock  having  been  thrown  down,  and  these  supports  alone  left  stand- 
ing. So  Forbiger. — 191.  Dujeota  procul  tU  moles,  &c.  **  (Observe) 
how  the  masses  of  stone  have  been  scattered  to  a  distance  all  around, 
and  (how)  the  mountain  habitation  stands  desolate." — Montis  domus. 
The  cave  of  Cacus  on  the  mountain-top.  The  rocky  masses  that 
guarded  the  entrance  have  been  torn  away,  and  the  interior  stands 
all  deserted  to  the  view. 

194.  Semikominit  Cad,  &c.  ^'  The  dire  form  of  the  but  half-human 
Cacus."  He  was  of  gigantic  size,  half  human,  half  savage  beast. — 
200.  Aliquando  astas,  **  Time  at  length."  ^Etas  here  implies  a  long 
previous  continuance  of  trouble. 

202.  Terffemini  nece,  &c.  Hercules  now  came  from  Spain,  bringing 
with  him  the  oxen  of  Greryon,  after  having  slain  their  master  himself, 
"  of  triple  form,"  in  the  island  of  Erythea,  which  lay  in  the  Sinus 
Gaditanus,  or  Bay  of  Cadiz. — 203.  Hdo  agebat.  Supply  vi^.— 205. 
Ne  quid,  &c.  **  That  nothing  of  wickedness  or  of  fraud  might  be 
undevised  or  unattempted."  InoMmm,  as  Wagner  remarks,  here 
refers  to  a  design  or  intent ;  intraetatum,  to  a  desigu  or  intent  carried 
into  execution.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  tautological  in  this 
passage. — 207.  A  stabulis.  Referring  here  to  the  pastures  in  which 
they  had  laid  themselves  down  for  the  night.— 208.  Avertit,  **  He 
abstracts." 

209.  Ne  qua  forent  pedUmSf  &c.  *'  That  there  might  be  no  (sure) 
indications  from  the  direct  marks  of  their  feet." — 210.  Versisque 
viarum,  &.c,  ''And  hurried  along  with  the  tracks  of  their  route 
turned  (in  an  opposite  direction),"  ».  e.  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  they  had  been  dragged. — 212.  Q^cBrenti,  Supply 
AhndfB  or  Herculi.  Some  read  qucerentem,  others  quairetaes,  depend- 
ing at  once  on  fer^baiA,  According  to  our  text,/e?vtoRf,  ''led,"  has 
Be  understood.  Wakefield  considers  the  whole  line  spurious,  and 
Heyne  observes  that  it  might  as  well  be  away. 

213.  Moveret.  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  military  operations,  as, 
for  example,  the  breaking  up  of  a  camp,  ea^ra  movere. — 216.  Et  edUts 
elamore  rdinqui.  "  And  the  hills  were  getting  left  behind  (by  them) 
with  loud  cries."    Burmann  gives  a  different  and  much  less  natural 
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interpretation  :  '^  and  the  hills  were  left  behind  by  their  cry,"  t.  «. 
their  cry  paaeed  beyond,  or  over  the  hills,  and  reached  the  cave  of 
Gaena.—- 217.  Beddidit  voeem,  **  Returned  the  cry." 

220.  Arma  roburque.  *'  His  arms  and  club."  A  species  of  poetie 
pleonasm  for  robur  alone. — 221.  Ardna,  ''The  summit"  Supply 
loea. — 223.  Turbatumqt§e  oculit.  "  And  betraying  his  agitation  by  his 
look." 

226.  Buptit  immane  eatenkf  &.c.  A  large  stone  hung  suspended 
over  the  entrance  by  iron  chains,  and,  when  lowered  by  means  of 
these,  closed  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Cacus,  in  his  alarm,  does  not 
wait  to  lower  the  stone,  but  breaks  the  chains,  and  lets  it  fall  at  once, 
— 220.  Ferro.  Referring  to  the  iron  chains. — Arte  patemA,  By  the 
art  of  his  father  Vulcan.— 227.  FuUot.  To  be  connected  with  obfice 
in  construction.  So  Ovid  {A.  A,  ii.  244),  ''appontd  ianua  /uUa 
serA,**  Compare  also  Heyne  and  Wunderuch  ai  TUmlL  i.  2.  6. — 
227.  Objiee,  Referring  to  the  barrier  afforded  by  the  stone  after  it 
had  fallen.    Heyne  :  **  cbjioe^  t.  e.  mw  Ulo  objecto  pro  obnee" 

228.  TvriiMua.  Consult  note  on  vii  662.-^231.  Ter  foxea  tetUaif 
&c,  «.  e.  thrice  to  no  purpose  does  he  endeavour  to  force  an  entrance 
into  the  cave.— 233.  AciOa  siUx.  '*  A  sharp  and  flinty  cliff.'  SUeg 
is  feminine  here,  but  elsewhere  it  is  usually  masculine. — Prceeisit  «»- 
dique  fiuw.  **  With  the  rocks  cut  away  all  around,"  i.  e.  steep  on  all 
sides. — 234.  8pduMe<B  dor$o  ntturgem.  "  Rising  up  as  a  back  for  the 
cave,"  i.  e.  it  formed  a  back  to  the  cavern,  and  at  the  same  time  rose 
to  a  great  height. 

236.  Ut  prona  jugo,  &c.  ^  As,  bending  forward  with  its  top,  it 
overhung  the  river  on  the  left,"  i,  e,  it  had  the  Tiber  on  its  left,  and 
hung  over  this  stream.  Hercules,  therefore^  placed  himself  on  the 
right  of  the  rock,  and  by  a  powerfol  effort  tumbled  it  into  the  river. 
— 237.  J}exter  in  advomtm  nUent.  **  Strivmg  full  against  it  on  the 
right. — 240.  Dismltant  ripcB,  ''The  banks  leap  asunder,"  i.  «.  the 
mass  of  rock  falls  partly  on  the  bank,  and  causes  this  to  split  and 
break  up. — 242.  PenUtu,  '*  To  their  inmost  recesses." — 245.  Die  uieiMb 
"  Hated  by  the  very  gods."  Compare  the  Homeric  rd  re  ffTvysovct 
dtoi  ircf>.     {IL  XX.  65.) 

248.  Inweta*  "After  a  strange  manner."— 249.  Omniaque  arma 
adweat.  "  And  calls  to  his  aid  weapons  of  all  kinds." — ^250.  VatHi- 
<[ue  mdofibua.  "  And  vast  stones."  Heyne  :  "  MolaribuB  timplieUer 
pro  grandibus  mum."— 252.  Faudbut  inffentem  Jummm,  &c.  This  he 
does  as  the  son  of  the  fire-god. 

256.  Animis,  "In  his  wrath." — Qua  pUtrimut  undam,  &c.  A 
beautiful  poetic  circumlocution,  to  express  "where  the  smoke  was 
thickest." — 260.  CorripU  in  nodum  compUxut,  &c  "  He  seizes  Gacns, 
grasping  him  like  a  Imot,  and,  holding  on,  keeps  choking  him  ontil 
his  eyes  project  from  their  sockets,  and  his  throat  is  dry  of  blood." 
Some  commentators  make  Hercules  to  have  doubled  up  Caons,  as  it 
were  ;  but  some  mention  would  then  have  been  made  by  the  poet  of 
the  broken  spine.  Others  suppose  that  he  grasped  Cacus  around  the 
middle,  as  he  had  done  the  Nemean  lion  and  Anteeus.  Neither 
opinion  is  correct.  In  rtodum  appears  to  be  equivalent  merely  to  t» 
timilUudinem  nodi. 

Anffit  inktBrem,  &c.  Propertius  (iv.  9. 15)  and  Ovid  (Fad.  L  576) 
make  Hercules  to  have  sUin  Cacus  with  his  club.  In  details  of  this 
kind,  the  poets,  of  course,  very  seldom  agree. 

262.   Foribiu  nvulde,  u  t,  the  stone  that  blocked  up  the  front 
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entranoe  being  remoYed.'— 263.  AhjumkBque  rapina.  ''And  tbe 
abjured  plunder,"  t.  e,  the  plunder,  the  posBeesion  of  which  he  had 
denied  with  an  oath.  This  circumstanoe  is  not  mentioned  else- 
where by  the  poet,  but  still  it  is  easy  to  be  conoeiyed  as  having  taken 
place. 

268.  CddmUua  honot.  ^  The  honours  (of  the  hero)  have  been  cele- 
brated by  us,"  i.  0.  these  annual  honours  hare  been  rendered  to  the 
hero. — LcBtique  minorea,  &c.  "  And  posterity,  with  grateful  joy,  have 
observed  this  day."  Lceti  equivalent  to  keti  bmeficio,  i.  e,  ^raH.>-269. 
Prmutque  PotUiua  auctor,  &c.  "  And  Potitius  (was)  the  first  ob« 
server,  and  the  Pinarian  house  (were)  the  guardians  of  these  rites 
sacred  unto  Hercules."  The  expression  primua  auOor  is  explained 
by  the  narrative  of  Livy  (i.  7),  where  it  is  said  that  the  Potitii  came 
to  these  rites  when  first  established  sooner  than  the  Pinarii.— 270. 
Domus  Pinaria,  The  priesthood  for  these  rites  remained  in  the 
Pinarian  and  Potitian  houses,  although  Livy  speaks  only  of  the 
latter,  and  Virgil  of  the  former.  The  Potitian  family  continued  till 
the  censorship  of  Appius  Ckuidius,  A.U.C.  448  ;  the  Utter  till  a 
much  later  period,  .but  the  time  of  its  extinction  is  not  precisely 
ascertained. 

271.  StatuU.  <<(The  hero  himself)  erected."  We  have  phiced, 
like  Heyne,  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of  verse  270,  making  the  nominative 
to  skOuU  to  be  supplied  from  verse  200.  So  Ovid  also  makes  Hercu- 
les to  have  erected  this  altar  unto  himself :  <<  Cotutitukque  ribi,  qua 
Maxima  dioUwr^  aram."  (Fast,  i.  681.)— 272.  Maxma,  The  ara 
Maxima  of  Hercules  was  in  the  Forum  Boarium  at  Rome.  Heyne 
regards  verses  271  and  272  as  spurious. 

273.  Tantarum  in  munere  laudum.  ^  In  honour  of  an  exploit  so 
glorious."  So  Heyne.  Wagner,  however,  and  some  other  editors, 
give  mumere  here  the  force  of  saorifido,  i,  e.  •*•»  taorijicio  Herculi  ob 
effregktm  iUud  facinus  ifutituto,** — ^274.  Porgite,  Old  form  for  porrigite. 
The  reference  is,  not  to  the  stretching  out  of  the  cup  in  pledging 
one  another,  nor  for  the  purpoee  of  having  it  replenished  by  the 
attendants,  but  in  order  to  perform  a  libation. — 276.  Date  vina, 
<<  Make  libations." 

276.  HerouUA  bicdor  quum  pomdut,  &c.  The  poplar  was  sacred  to 
Hercules  ;  hence  the  epithet  **  ffermUe&J*  The  leaves,  moreover,  on 
the  upper  and  under  side  are  of  a  different  colour ;  hence  the  term 
bieolar. 

280.  Devexo  (Xympo.  ''The  diurnal  hemisphere  declining."  In 
the  revolution  of  the  heavens,  the  diurnal  hemisphere  was  now  set- 
ting.— 282.  PdUbui  in  morem  oincti.  Evidently  in  imitation  of  the  cos- 
tume of  Hercules. — F^ammM,  ^  Blazing  torches." — 283.  Instaurant 
epuloif  &c.  Heyne  regards  this  and  the  succeeding  line  as  spurious, 
but  they  are  ably  defended  by  Weichert  (De  Vers,  it^r,  ausp,  p.  98, 
aeqq,)y  and  more  especially  by  Wagner.  This  last-mentioned  writer 
refers  inttaurant  epulat  to  the  evening  repast,  tbe  other  having  taken 
place  at  midday ;  while  he  regards  the  tnmBCB  grata  teeundof  dona  as 
pointing  to  the  libations  made  after  supper,  and  the  subsequent  cir- 
culation of  the  wine. 

286.  Turn  Salii.  Weichert  is  offended  at  this  mention  of  the  Salii, 
and  proposes  Tuna  alii.  But  the  Salii  would  appear  to  have  been  an 
early  Italian  priesthood,  whom  Numa  subsequently  restricted  to  the 
worship  of  Mars.  As  the  flame  ascended,  the  Salii  danced  and  sung. 
— 287*  Hie  jutenum  o&oritf ,  &c.    The  band  of  Salii  here  meant  con- 
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■isted,  as  appears  from  the  poet,  of  yooog  and  old. — 288.  Ut  vrima 
noveroofy  &c.  Momtra  and  anguet  both  refer  to  the  same  things, 
namely,  the  snakes  which  the  infant  Hercules  crashed  in  the  cradle. 

292.  Fatii  Jutumit  iniqucB.  **By  the  fated  commands  of  un- 
friendly Juno."  It  was  fated  that  Hercules  should  undergo  so  many 
labours  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wrath  of  Juno,  and  that  not  even  Jove 
should  be  able  to  free  him  from  the  8ame.-«293.  Tu  nubigenaSf  inmeUy 
&c.  "  Thou,  uDConquered  one,  dost  subdue  with  thy  hand  the  doad- 
bom  (Centaurs),  of  double-form."  By  giving  maeUu  here  the  general 
meaning  of  ^  to  subdue,"  we  are  saved  Uie  tionble  of  having  recourse 
to  a  zeugma  ;  for  the  Ch'mamrodi^  was  brought  alive  to  Eurysthens. 
— ^294.  Oreria  frodi^.  **  The  monstrous  boar  of  Crete."  Observe 
the  force  of  the  plunl. 

296.  Te  Stygii  treuwere  laous.  Referring  to  the  time  when  Hercu- 
les descended  to  the  lower  world  in  qnest  of  Cerberus. — Janitor  Orei. 
Cerberus. — 298.  Typhoetu.  Here,  observes  Valpy,  the  same  Hercu- 
les, who  was  contemporary  with  Eurysthens  and  l%eseus,  is  made  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  wars  between  the  gods  and  the  giants.  Not  so 
by  any  means.  Hercules  merely  encounters  the  skade  of  Typhoens 
in  the  lower  world,  as  .£neas  (vi  287)  does  the  shades  of  the  I^mean 
Hydra,  of  the  Chimera,  &c.  Consult  note  on  vi.  285.-299.  RaOiouia 
egentem,  "  Deprived  (by  this)  of  thy  presence  of  mind." — 302.  Pede 
aeoundo,    *'  With  favouring  omens." 

307.  OMtiu  CBto.  <<  Oppressed  with  age."  So  Terence  (.^sii.  ii. 
2.  6),  *<a»Mtf  /wiMittjfiM  oMtef;"  and  Plautus  ( JftfiMseAm.,  v.  2.  4), 
**C(nuAtu»  awn  wnAJttite."— 310.  FaoUea  oouloa.  *<His  eyes  quickly 
glancing." — 312.  Virum  mtmmaeakt  prvyraim.  Referring  particuhurly 
to  the  ruins  of  earlier  cities.    Compare  verse  355,  aeqq, 

313.  RomamB  conditor  ctrda,  Euander  is  called  here  *'  the  founder 
of  the  Roman  citadel"  merely  in  allusion  to  his  having  founded  the 
ancient  city  of  Pallanteum  on  the  Paladne  Hill.  Compare  verse  54. 
-^314.  Indigenas  Fcmm  Nympkaque.  **  Native  Fauns  and  Nymphs," 
t.  e,  produced  in  the  very  land  itself.  Indigena  is  analogous  here  to 
aiiToxBovt^,  The  early  Italians  were  termed  by  the  Romans  of  a 
later  day  Aboriaineaf  since  no  tradition  existed  of  their  having 
wandered  into  the  land  from  foreign  parts.  A  similarly  indigenous 
origin,  therefore,  is  here  assigned  to  their  sylvan  divinities. — 315. 
Trunas  et  duro  robare  nata,  "  Sprung  from  the  trunks  of  trees  and 
the  stubborn  oak,"  i.  e,  from  the  trunk  of  the  stubborn  oak.  An  old 
and  proverbial  form  of  speech,  to  indicate  a  rude  and  simple  race. 
So  the  Greek  expression  iijeb  Spvbg  ^  dirb  irlrpijc  ilvau  {Horn.  Od. 
xix.  163,  with  the  note  of  Crusius).  The  country  around  the  Tiber 
appears  to  have  been  covered  with  forests  at  an  early  period,  in 
which  a  wild  and  untutored  race  wandered.  These  the  poet,  on 
account  of  their  uncivilized  and  primitive  habits,  makes  to  hmve 
sprung  from  the  very  trees  themselves. 

316.  Neque  moa,  neque  ouUua,  ^  Neither  any  settled  mode  of  life, 
nor  culture."  Moa  here  denotes  those  settled  habits  unto  which  men 
attain  only  through  the  influence  of  early  culture. — Jungere  tamroa, 
t.  e,  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture. 

318.  Aaper  etota,  wnatua,  ^Hunting,  a  rugged  source  of  sus- 
tenance." Literally,  "  rugged  in  the  sustenance  (it  afforded)."  So 
Heyne. — 319.  Primua  ab  CBtherio,  &c.  The  old  tnulition  of  the  de- 
thronement of  Saturn  by  his  son  Jupiter,  and  his  consequent  settle* 
ment  in  Latium,  which  was  followed  by  the  golden   age. — 323. 
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Qttoniam  latuitBei  UOui,  ^  Since  he  had  lurked  secure."  Observe  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive  in  indicating  a  tradition :  *'  he  had  lurked,  as 
is  said."  The  derivation  of  Latium  from  laUo  is  utterly  worthless. 
The  poets  make  Saturn  to  have  hun  hid  here,  because  he  feared  lest 
his  son  Jupiter  might  retaliate  upon  him  for  having  devoured  his 
brethren. 

324.  Awrta  qwa  peHiibeiU,  &e.  '*  Under  that  king  was  inrhat  they 
call  the  golden  age."  Construe,  mb  Hlo  rege  Juere  scBoula  quce  per- 
hibent  {fiiisse)  aurea  («Boii/a).— 326.  Deterior  ao  decolor  cbUu,  ^A 
degenerate  age,  and  cue  of  inferior  hue."  The  reference  is  first  to 
the  silver  age,  and  then  to  those  of  brass  and  iron.  They  are  all, 
including  even  the  silver,  regarded  as  degenerate. 

329.  PosuU,  «  Changed."  Literally,  *'laid  aside,"  t.  e.  laid  aside 
one  name  and  took  another,  according  as  some  invading  tribe,  ac- 
cording  to  Virgil,  imposed  a  new  appellation  upon  it. — 330.  Turn 
reget.  '*  Then  (came)  kings,"  t.  e,  a  succession  of  kings  to  rule  over 
the  land. — Asperque  Thybnt.  **  And  (among  these)  the  fierce  Thybris." 
A  Tuscan  king,  who  fell  in  battle  near  the  river  Albula,  and  caused 
its  name  to  be  changed  to  that  of  Tiber  (Thybris,  Tiberis).  So, 
at  least,  says  the  old  legend. — 332.  Vetut  AUnda.  "The  ancient 
Albula."  Albula,  the  old  name  of  the  Tiber.  Mannert  considers 
Albula,  the  Latin,  and  Thybris,  or  Tiberis,  the  Etrurian  name  of 
the  stream,  which  last  became,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  prevail- 
ing one. 

333.  PuUum  patriA,  An  accidental  murder  compelled  him  to  leave 
Arcadia. — Extrema,  ^  A  remote  part."  The  early  Greeks  regarded 
the  western  regions  of  the  world  as  comparatively  remote  and  un- 
known.— 335.  Matrigque  egere  tremenda,  &c.  "  And  the  awe-inspiring 
admonitions  of  my  mother,  the  nymph  Carmentis,  and  the  god  Apollo 
as  the  author  (of  the  step),  have  impelled  me  (to  this  course)." — 

338.  Carmentalem  Eamani  twmine  portam,  &c.  "  And  the  gate  which 
the  Romans  (now)  call  Carmental  by  name."  We  have  adopted 
Homani,  with  Wagner,  in  place  of  the  common  reading,  JRomano* — 

339.  Priaeum  honorem,  "  Ancient  honorary  memorial." — 34L  Et 
nobile  PaUanUum.  ''And  that  the  Pallanteum  would  become  en- 
nobled."   On  its  site,  in  after  days,  the  Palatium  was  erected. 

343.  BOtdit.  "  Called."  Equivalent  merely  to  appdlavU.  Wagner 
remarks,  in  explanation  of  this  meaning :  "  Verba  enim  sunt  not<g, 
guibus  res  qttcui  referimus,  teu  exprimimua" — GdidA  sub  rupe.  The 
Lupercal  was  a  cave  sacred  to  Pan,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  by  Euander. — 344. 
Parrhasio  dictum  Panos,  &c.  "  According  to  the  Arcadian  custom, 
named  after  the  Lycean  Pan."  The  cave  was  called  Lupercal,  from 
lupuSf  just  as,  in  Arcadia,  Pan  was  styled  AvRaZoc,  from  \vkoq.  This 
Greek  etymology,  however,  is  of  no  value.  The  appellation  AvKaToy 
was  given  originally  to  Pan  from  Mount  Lycceus  in  Arcadia. — Par- 
rhasio, Equivalent  to  Arcadico.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Parrhasii,  a  people  of  Arcadia  near  the  Laconian  f:^>ntier. 

345.  Neo  noH  et  sacri,  &c.,  i.  e.  the  grove  of  Argiletum,  sacred  to 
Argus.  This  Argus  was  an  Argive,  and  a  guest  of  Euander's,  who 
conspired  against  that  monarch,  and  was  slain,  in  consequence,  by 
the  followers  of  the  latter,  though  without  his  knowledge. — Argileti, 
The  Argiletum  was  here  a  grove,  and  the  name  was  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Argi  letum,  t.  «.  the  "  death  of  Argus."  Others, 
however,  deduce  the  term  frx>m  argUla,  "  clay,"  &c.,  a  large  quantity 
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of  which  IB  found  in  that  Ticinitjr.  At  a  biter  day,  Argiletom  was 
a  street  at  Rome,  which  led  from  the  Vicas  Tiucub  to  tibe  Forum 
Olitorium  and  Tiber.— 346.  Tedaiurqus  looum^Ajn.  '^And  he  calls 
the  place  to  witness  (his  innooenoe),  and  informs  (.£neas)  of  the 
death  of  his  guest  Argus,"  i.  «.  states  to  him  all  the  partacniars  of 
the  story. 

347.  Tarpeiam.  The  poet  here  indulges  in  an  anachronism.  The 
Tarpeian  Rock  received  its  name^  according  to  the  common  account, 
in  the  reign  of  Romulus. — CapUolia,  For  CapUolium.  The  Capi- 
toline  heights  only  are  meant  here.  At  a  later  day  they  were 
crowned  witJi  splendid  buildings,  especially  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus. — 348.  Aurea.  Alluding  partly  to  the  splendor  of  the 
edifice  itself,  partly  to  the  immense  treasures  which  it  possessed  in 
works  of  art,  &c. 

349.  Jem  turn  religio,  &e.  To  enthnme,  remarks  Symmons,  from 
the  remotest  times,  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  a  visible 
divinity,  arrayed  in  all  the  terrors  of  the  monarch  of  the  gods,  was  a 
sublime  idea,  which  has  been  executed  as  nobly  as  it  was  conceived. 
—350.  SUvam  saxumqw,  "  The  forest  and  the  rock  itself."  The 
former  of  these  refers  to  the  woods  which  then  covered  the  Capi- 
toline heights ;  the  bitter,  to  the  rocky  heights  themselves. — 352. 
Qutff  deus,  ineertum  ed,  &c.  **  A  god  inhabits ;  what  god  is  uncertain." 
353.  Q^um  soBpe  mgrantem^  &c.  Jupiter,  according  to  this  legend, 
presented  himself*  to  the  view  in  his  most  fearful  form  ;  holding  the 
segis  in  his  right  hand  and  ^e  thunderbolt  in  his  left. 

JBgida  nigrantem.  The  darkness,  observes  Symmons,  with  which 
Virgil  has  in  this  place  surrounded  the  majesty  of  the  god,  and  has 
described  as  emanating  from  his  legis,  is  productive  of  the  most 
sublime  effect. — According  to  ancient  mythology,  the  legts  worn  by 
Jupiter  was  the  hide  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  which  had  suckled  him 
in  his  infancy. 

I>exh'&,  We  have  adopted  the  punctuation  of  Wagner,  placing  a 
comma  after  dextrd,  and  thus  connecting  it  with  what  precedes. 

355.  HcBO  duo  oppida.  Janiculum  and  Satumia. — 307*  H<tite 
arcem,  ^  This  strongnold."  Pointing  to  one  of  the  two  ruined  towns. 
The  common  text  has  wrhemy  which  comes  in  very  awkwardly  after 
oppida. — 360.  Pcutimque  armenia  tidebatUf  &c.  Enander's  cattle  were 
pasturing  in  what  was  at  a  later  day  the  very  heart  of  Rome. 

361.  Carinis.  The  Garinae  formed  a  street  at  Rome,  in  a  hollow 
between  the  Cselian,  Esquiline,  and  Palatine  Hills,  whence  its  name. 
It  contained  some  of  the  most  splendid  private  structures  in  the  city, 
and  was  the  residence  of  many  of  the  principal  Romans. 

362.  Sedet.  ^  The  monarch's  abode."— 364.  Et  te  quo^  dignnm 
finge  deo,  &c.  *'  And  mould  thyself  also  (into  a  frame  of  mind)  worthy 
of  the  god,  nor  come  fastidious  unto  our  scanty  aSkiis,"  t.  e.  make 
thyself  to  resemble  Hercules  in  a  contempt  for  mere  external  splen- 
dor, and  despise  not  our  humble  hospitality. — 368*  LU>yBtidit,  For 
lAbyccBf  from  the  Greek  AtpvtrriQf  gen.  Idoq. 

369.  Nox  ruU,  Consult  note  on  ii.  250.— 372.  VMleanim  aUo- 
qnitur,  &c.  Imitated  from  Homer  (IL  xix.  294,  m??*))  where  Juno 
succeeds  in  influencing  the  monarch  of  Olympus.  The  epithet  aiireo 
here  indicates  the  woricmanship  of  a  god,  namelv,  Vulcan  himself. — 
373.  Et  dietit  drnwum,  &c.  **  And  breathes  divine  love  into  her 
words."  Some  render  dietis,  *  by  her  words,"  and  understand  UU  as 
the  object  This,  however,  is  inferior.— 375.  DebUa.  'pue  (to  them 
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by  the  fates)." — 878.  Laboret.  Referring  to  the  labonrs  of  his 
forge. — 379.  Natu.  The  reference  is  to  one  in  particular,  namely, 
Paris. 

381.  Conttibit.  <<He  has  obtained  a  footing.'*— 382.  Et  sanetttm 
mihi  tmmenf  &c.  ^  And  implore  arms  from  thy  divine  power  revered 
by  me,"  «.  e.  worthy  of  all  rererence  in  my  eyes.— 383.  Filia  Nerei. 
Thetis,  who,  according  to  Homer,  obtained  arms  for  Achilles  from 
the  fire-god.— 384  TUhonia  eonjux,  ^  The  spouse  of  Tithonus." 
Aurora,  who  obtained,  according  to  the  Cydic  poets,  arms  for  her 
son  Memnon  from  Vulcan. — 385.  Qikb  moBnia,  ^  What  walled 
cities." 

391.  Olvn,  "Attimes."— rofti^ni  jij«iiiniptoa)riMoo,&c.  "When 
the  bright,  chink-like  fire  of  the  skies,  having  burst  forth  with  (loud) 
thundering,  traverses  the  storm-clouds  with  gleaming  light."  Ignea 
ritna,  literally,  **  the  fiery  chink,"  is  extremely  graphic,  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  preserve  its  force  in  the  translation. — JRiupta.  Besidte 
the  idea  of  suddenness,  this  term  conveys  also  that  of  a  zigzag 
motion,  according  to  Heinrich.    ' 

394.  JEUmo  Ssvinetui  amore.  Imitated  frmn  Lucretius  (i.  34). — 
396.  Quid  causcu  petit  ex  cUto,  ''  Why  dost  thou  seek  such  far-fetched 
arguments  V*  Literally,  "  why  seekest  thou  arguments  from  what  is 
remote !"  i.  e.  from  such  remote  instances  as  those  of  Thetis  and 
Aurora.— 396.  Similis  n  o»ra  fiiittetf  &c.  **  Had  a  wish  like  this 
been  thine,''  t.  e.  hadst  thou  wished  me  to  do  this. — 398.  Trojam 
ttare.  "  Troy's  standing." — 399.  Priamumqite  tupereae,  "  And  Priam's 
surviving."  According  to  the  ancient  belief,  the  decrees  of  Fate 
could  not  be  altered,  but  they  might  be  put  off. 

401.  Quidquid  in  arte  tned,  &c.  <<  Whatever  of  careful  skill  I  can 
promise  thee  within  the  compass  of  my  art." — 402.  Liquidove  deotro, 
Electrum  was  a  compound  metal  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
and  took  its  name,  probably,  from  its  resemblance  to  pale  amber. 
It  was  composed  of  silver  and  gold  in  certain  proportions.  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  the  proportions  were  four  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver, 
but  other  writers  mention  a  greater  quantity  of  the  less  precious 
metal. — 403.  Quan^vfli  igna  animmqw  valent,  ''As  much  as  fires 
and  breathing  bellows  are  able  to  effect  (all  this  do  I  promise  unto 
thee)."  Supply  omne  hoc  tibi  promUto,  as  referring  to  all  that  pre- 
cedes, from  quidquid  if»  arte  meA,  &c. — AnitncB.  Servius :  '*  SptrUuSy 
quo  fabrile$  inflari  foUet  dolentJ*— 404.  Viribut  indulntare  tuie,  ^  To 
distrust  the  extent  of  thy  infiuenoe."  Indubitare^  according  to  Ser- 
vius, was  first  used  by  Virgil. 

407.  Inde  ubi  prima  quies,  &c.  **  Then,  when  the  first  (interval  of) 
repose  had  chased  away  slumber  (from  his  eyes),  in  the  mid  career 
now  of  night  driven  away,"  t.  «.  at  midnight. — 409.  Cui  toUrare  mtam 
impositum.  "  On  whom  the  task  is  imposed  of  supporting  existence." 
— 409.  Tenuique  MineroA,  "And  the  loom  yielding  but  a  scanty 
reward."  The  name  of  the  goddess  employed  for  the  art  over  which 
she  presided. — 411.  Noctem  addem  operi.  "Adding  night  to  her 
work,"  i.  e.  working  early  in  the  morning,  before  it  is  light. 

412.  Castum  ut  seroaret  eubiUf  &c.    Heyne  :  "  Ut  Aa6Mi£,  unde  woat 
honetteip 
tegnior  % 
and  equally  indpstrious. 

416.  Insula  Sieanium^  &c.  Homer  makes  the  workshop  of  Vulcan 
to  have  been  in  Olympus  (II,  zviii.  369).    Virgil,  on  the  other  hand, 


.  Castum  ut  teroaret  eubHey  &c.  Heyne  :  "  Ut  habeat,  unda  woat 
i  ipsa  et  natif  aerwitA  markalie  tori  pudicitid" — 41 4.  Nee  tempore 
'  tllo.    "  Nor  at  that  time  less  industrious,"  i.  e.  rising  as  early, 
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here  seleets  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  named  Hiera,  off  the  norihem 
coast  of  Sicily.  Callimachus  {H.  in  Dian,  46)  makes  Lipara  the 
scene  of  the  fire-god*s  labours,  and  hence  Theocritus  {Id.  ii.  133) 
names  Vulcan  Acirapaioc. — 417*  ErigUur,  Referring  to  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  island. — 418.  Et  Cydopum  exeaa  caminitf  &c. 
**  And  ^tnean  caves  eaten  out  by  the  forges  of  the  Cyclopes,"  •.  «. 
caverns  resembling  those  supposed  to  be  in  the  bowels  of  ^tna,  and 
hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  fire.^19.  VcUidique  in<Mdibu$  ictuty  &c. 
'' And  powerful  blows  are  heard  re-echomg  from  anvils."  Equivalent, 
asServius  remarks,  to  referentesgemitus  awiiuntur, 

421.  Strioturof  Chcdy^m.  <'  The  (ignited)  masses  of  iron."  Stric- 
twrcB  here  is  equivalent  to  uifdpot. — Gialyfmm.  The  name  of  the 
people  {€3»alybe»)  is  put  for  tne  metal  for  which  their  country  was 
famous. — Et  fomacUnu  ianis  anhdat,  A  beautiful  poetic  expression  to 
denote  the  low  roar  of  the  flames  in  the  furnace. — 422.  Vulcani  dth 
mus,  &c.    <<  It  is  the  abode  of  Vulcan,"  &c. 

423.  Hoe,  Old  form  for  And.— 425.  Brontaque,  Siropetque,  a  ,  .  . 
Pyraomon.  These  three  names  have  each  a  meaning.  The  first  is 
derived  from  fipovTii,  **  thunder  ;"  the  second  from  artpotrri,  ^  light- 
ning ;"  the  third  from  irvp,  ^  fire,"  and  axfiuv,  *'an  anvil."  Hesiod 
(Theog,  140)and  ApoUodorus  (i.  ],  2)  call  this  last  one,  'ApyiiQ,  Ar- 
ge$, — 426.  uu  infarmoAum  fliant6iM,  &c.  '<  These  had  in  hand  an 
unfinished  thunderbolt,  part  being  already  polished  off,  (of  the  kind) 
which  the  father  hurls  in  very  great  numbers  upon  the  earth  from 
the  whole  sky." — Infomustum.  A  technical  term,  applied  to  the  woric 
of  statuaries,  painters,  and  other  artists,  when  in  progress  and  still 
unfinished.  Compare  line  447.-427.  Qtfor  plurima.  An  imitation  of 
the  Greek.  The  Latin  prose  form  of  expression  would  be  011^  genem 
plwrima. 

429.  Tra  imibris  torU  radios,  &c.  <<  They  had  just  added  three 
shafts  of  hail,  three  of  rain-cloud,  three'  of  gleaming  fire,  and  (thi«e) 
of  the  storm-winged  southern  blast."  The  thunderbolt  la  here  made 
to  consist  of  twelve  shafts  or  barbed  darts,  every  three  typifying 
some  phenomenon  that  accompanies  the  thunder  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature.  To  these  are  then  added  the  fearful  gleamines,  the  loud 
uproar,  the  panic  terrors,  &c.,  that  mark  its  path.— 7»ii6rM  tortt. 
Wagner :  *<  Imber  tortus,  h.  e.  eonstrietus  et  eoactus  in  grandinem," 
Compare  ix.  671,  seqq, — Radios.  Equivalent  to  cuspides,  or  the  Greek 
dicTivac.  These  mdii  are  sometimes  represented  as  straight ;  more 
commonly,  however,  they  have  a  barbed  point  like  a  javelin,  while 
the  remaining  part  has  a  zigzag  appearance,  as  if  in  imitation  of 
a  forked  lightning.  The  number  of  radii,  again,  varies  from  four  to 
twelve,  and  they  are  either  made  to  project  from  the  two  extremities 
of  the  bolt,  or  from  the  extremities  and  the  sides.  The  bolt  itself  is 
often  depicted  with  wings. 

432.  Iras,  &c.  '<And  the  wrath  of  heaven  with  its  vengeful 
flames."  Literally,  ''and  angers  with  pursuing  flames." — Miseebaia. 
Observe  the  force  of  the  imperfect,  as  indicating  the  work  on  which 
they  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the  iire-god's  coming.  So  also 
inttiabant  and  polibant.--494.  Instabant.  *'  They  were  urging  on," 
i.  e,  were  expediting  as  a  piece  of  work. — Quibus  iUe  viros,  &c.  An 
•enlargement  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  Homeric  Xaotraooc, 

435.  jEgidaque  horriferam.  The  reference  is  now  to  the  breastplate 
of  Minerva,  not  to  the  eegis  as  wielded  by  Jove. — Turbata.  Equiva- 
lent to  iratcB, — Arma.  Observe  the  employment  of  arma,  as  indicating 
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defenaiye  annoiir,  the  aegis  being  now  the  breastpUte. — 436.  /SSjuo- 
mitcmroque,  ''With  golden  scaleB."  A  hendiadys. — 438.  Iptamque 
Gw^ona,  '*  And  the  Gorgon  herself,"  i.  e,  the  Gorgon's  head ;  refer- 
ring to  Medusa,  whose  head  formed  a  conunon  appendage  of  the 
breastplate  of  Minerva.  In  our  remarks  on  the  aegis  (rerse  354), 
it  was  stated  that,  according  to  ancient  mythology,  the  segis  worn  by 
Jupiter  was  the  hide  of  the  goat  Amalthea  ;  it  must  now  be  added, 
that,  by  the  later  poets  and  artists,  the  original  conception  of  the  segis 
appears  to  have  been  forgotten  or  disregarded.  They  represent  it, 
as  appears  from  the  present  passage  among  others,  as  a  breastplate 
covered  with  metal  in  the  form  of  scales,  not  used  to  support  the 
shield,  as  was  done  with  the  more  ancient  aegis,  but  extending  equally 
on  both  sides,  from  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

438.  Detecto  'oertenttm,  &c.  The  eyes  are  here  represented  as  actu- 
ally moving  in  their  sockets,  which  adds,  of  course,  to  the  wondrous 
nature  of  the  work.  Compare  Wagner,  ad  loc.,  and  also  what  is  said 
by  the  ancient  poets  respecting  the  wonderful  aifrofiara  of  Vulcan. 
{bom.  IL  xviii.  417, 9^9') 

441.  Nunc  tuu$,  "  Now  is  there  need."— 443.  At  Uli  ociiu  incubueref 
&c.  **  But  they  all  together,  and  having  parcelled  out  the  work  equal- 
ly, bent  themselves  quickly  (to  the  task)."  So  Wagner.^46.  Cha- 
2y6«.  '^  Iron."  Consult  note  on  verse  421.— 447.  If^ormant.  <<They 
mark  out  the  ouUine  of."  The  force  of  informo,  in  such  cases  as  the 
present,  is  well  explained  by  Forceliini,  **prmam  €t  rudem  alioui  rei 
fomuxm  indueo."    Compare  note  on  verse  426. 

Unum  contra.  **  Alone  (sufficient)  against."-— 448.  SeptenotqUie  ofbi- 
hu»  orhes  impediunt.  "  And  they  join  plates  firmly  to  plates  in  seven- 
fold order,"  t.  e.  they  lay  plate  upon  plate  to  the  number  of  seven,  and 
unite  them  firmly  together.  The  result  is  a  sevenfold  shield  of  metal 
plates.  So  Heyne. — 449.  Impediunt  is  well  explained  by  Wagner : 
**  ita  inter  tejungunt  et  eompinguntf  ut  divelli  non  pouint."~-45l.  Lacu. 
**  In  the  trough."    Compare  Ovid,  Met.  ix.  170. 

......  ^ido  ecu  quondam  lamina  oandent 

Tincta  lacu  aridit 

4d2.  im  inter  iete,  &e.  Observe  the  peculiar  cadence  of  the  line, 
^  indicating  laborious  and  strenuous  effort. — 453.  In  numerum.  '*  In 
equal  time." — Vertantque.  *<  And  keep  turning  again  and  again."  Ob- 
serve the  force  of  the  frequentative. 

455.  Euandrum  ex  humUi  teoto,  &e.  From  a  scene  of  htbour,  noise, 
and  bustle  the  reader  is  at  once  transported  to  another,  where  reigns 
perfect  repose.— 456.  Et  matutini  voluerumy  &jc.  The  reference  is  par- 
ticularly to  the  note  of  the  swallow.  Compare  Anacreon  {Od,  xii.  8, 
8eqq,)f  where  the  bard  complains  of  his  dreams  being  broken  by  the 
swallow'^s  early  twittering,  i/iropOpiaiai  AutvaiQ,  Heyne  asks  whether 
the  poet  means  the  crowmg  of  the  cock  1^-458.  Et  Tyrrhena  pedum 
eireumdatf  &c.  The  epithet  Tyrrhena  is  here  merely  ornamental. 
Otherwise,  however,  by  the  '^  Tuscan  sandal "  was  meant  a  particular 
kind,  having  a  wooden  sole,  and  fastened  round  the  foot  by  leather 
thongs.  Hence  Tyrrhena  mnoula  in  the  text,  literally,  <*  Tuscan 
thongs." 

459.  TegecBum  enaem.  ''His  Arcadian  sword."  Tegeceum  is  equi- 
valent here  to  Areadieum,  from  Tegea,  a  city  of  Arcadia. — 460,  De- 
miua  ab  IcetS^  &c.  "  Throwing  around  him  a  leopard's  skin  hanging 
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down  fibm  hw  left  Bfaoalder."  The  paktlUra  of  the  Latiitt  is  the  fr&p^ 
JaXiC  of  the  Greeks,  and  eorrtepdnds  to  the  leopard,  not  the  paatiier. 

46\,  LmiM  ab  ako.  Markland  reoBrds  alto  as  inooiiastent  with 
the  idea  of  an  humble  mansicn,  and  therefore  proposes  afto»  Heyne 
thinks  that  ^e  mast  either  adopt  Markland's  emendation,  or  else  re- 
mrd  aUo  as  ''pduUc  ofiofMiy."  Wagner  is  of  opinion  that  the  epithet 
18  merely  a  genend  one,  and  is  here  employed  to  indicate  the  threshold 
of  a  palace,  however  small  and  humble  this  last  may  be.  Heinrieh's 
explanation,  however,  appears  to  be  the  best,  namely,  that  alto  here 
refers  to  a  threshold  raised  high  above  the  ground  after  a  rustic 
fashion. . 

463.  Ho^ii  jEnem  mdemi  At.^  L  e.  the  apartment  of  ^Eneas,  and 
the  privacy  which  it  afforded.  So  Wagner.  The  object  of  the  mo- 
narch was  to  have  a  pritate  conversation  with  his  guest  on  matters 
of  high  moment  to  the  hitt6r,and  therefore  requiring  strict  seereey.^ 
464.  Cdmpare  verse  170,  »eqg, — 466.  LMto  $emume.  "  Unrestrained 
converge.''    Because  they  were  now  in  private. 

472.  Pro  nomine  tanto,  ^  In  comparison  with  the  distinguished 
name  (which  T  enjoy  with  thee  and  thy  countryitten),*'  i.  9.  in  com 
parison  with  that  &me  which  has  induced  you  to  come  hither.  So 
Heyne.  Some  commentators,  with  less  propriety,  refer  ncntine  tanto 
to  Mtibss  and  the  Trojans  :  "  considering  your  distinguished  name." 
—473.  Hino  Tuteo  daudvnw  amni.  Alluding  to  the  Tiber,  which 
bounded  his  humble  realms  on  the  west,  and  which  is  here  called 
^  the  Tuscan  river,"  becAUse  forming  for  a  great  part  of  its  course 
the  boundary  of  Etrhria  oU'the  eadt  and  sottth-east. — 475.  Ofmtenta- 
qme  re^it  c(Utrd,  ^  And  the  forces  of  a  powerful  kingdom."  Literally, 
^'and  a  camp  rendered  powerful  by  a  kingdom."  GraAinisrians 
term  this  an  hyi>allage,  for  opnUntorum  regnorum  eaOra. 

478.  Hand  prodtU  hinc,  Srju.,  t.  e,  not  far  from  hence  stands  Inha- 
bited thb  city  of  Agylla,  of  ancient  origin.  Agylla  was  also  called 
Caere,  and  was  of  Pelasgic  origin,  having  been  founded  at  a  very  eariy 
period  by  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi. — Lydia  gem,  "The  Lydian  nation." 
The  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  who  settled  in,  and  civilized  Etruria,  were 
said  to  have  come  from  the  coast  of  Lydia.  The  poet  merely  speaks 
here  of  their  founding  Agylla,  but  the  reference,  of  course,  is  simply 
to  this  as  one  of  thMr  settlements.— 481.  Bat  deinde  Mezentka, 
*'King  Mezentius  at  length."  Mezentiiis  is  here  called  ''king  ;"  his 
true  title,  however,  was  Lucumo.  This  last  was  the  title  applied  to 
the  hereditary  chiefs  who  roled  over  each  of  the  twelve  independent 
tribes  of  the  Etrurian  nation. 

484.  Di  retertent,  *^  May  the  gods  have  similar  puniahments  in 
store."— 487.  Tor^ukti  genut,  **  A  refinement  in  torture."  Literally, 
^a  kind  of  torture."— 489.  Infitnda  flirentem,  ^  Raging  past  descrip- 
tion."—491.  Adfattigia.  <'To  his  palace-roof."  Faaigium  is  pro- 
perly the  peak  of  the  roof,  taken  here  for  the  whole. — 493.  Conjugare. 
**  Fled  for  safety."  The  historical  infinitive  put  for  the  imperfect. — 
.I>rfendier,  ''  Was  defended."  Historical  ibftnitive.  Old  form  for 
drfendi.^49(i,  Praitenti  marte,  t.  e,  by  an  immediate  recourse  to  arms. 
The  people  of  Agylla,  according  to  Euander,  were  at  that  very  time 
in  arms,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing  against  the  Etrurians  to  demand 
that  Mezentius  be  given  up. 

497.  Pnppa,  The  vessels  put  for  thb  crfews  themselves.— 496. 
^igna  fkrre.  Literally,  <<  that  they  btar  onWtod  the  standards,"  i  f . 
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advance. — 499.  McBoniof,  Meeonia  was  another  name  for  Lydia 
among  the  p^oets.  It  contahis,  thefefoi^,  an  allnsioh  here  to  the 
alleged  Lydian  descent  of  the  people  of  Agylla,  or,  rather^  of  the 
Etrtrrians  generally,  through  the  Pelasgfe  Tyrrhenf. 

600.  Ftos  tetemm  mrtusqne  mrdm.  •*  Flower  and  strength  of  lin 
ancient  race."  Veterunt  virum  is  equivalent  to  ffentis  antiqua.  Ac- 
cording to  Servius  Jlos  Tetemm,  &c.,  is  borrowed  from  Ennius. — 601. 
Dohr.  "  Indignation." — 603.  Externos  optate  dttces.  **  Choose  foreign 
leaders,"  i.  e,  a  foreign  leader. — 606.  Mandatque  ifmgma,  "And 
eonxmits  to  me  the  other  badges  of  royalty."  The  reference  here  ia 
to  the  teUa  ebumea,  trabea,  &c. — Torchon,  This  form  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  Virgil  than  Tareho,  as  given  in  the  com- 
mon text.  The  poet  makes  Greek  names,  having  a  Latin  genitive, 
end  in  the  nominative  in  on,  with  the  ^ngle  exception  of  ApoUo,  On 
the  contrary,  names  of  Ita(lian  origin  etid  with  him  in  o,  as  Aluro, 
Epvlo,  HidM,  Ac— 667.  Buceedcm  ecatrn.  Supply  ^eeantes  ut,  ^  En- 
treating me  to  come  to  their  camp,"  See, 

608.  Tarda gdu  MBdiaque  ejfbeta,  ''Retarded  in  its  movements  by 
ihe  chilled  blood,  and  worn  out  by  the  long  lapse  of  years."  SadtB 
18  e<|uiValent  to  anniSf  or  longo  annorum  cntm. — 610.  NaZum  eahotteh 
f«f.  •**  I  would  exhort  my  son  (to  supply  my  place),  were  it  not  that  he, 
of  a  mixed  race  by  reason  of  a  Sabine  mother,  derived  a  portion  of 
his  country  from  this  land."  The  oracle  required  a  foreign  leader,  aiitd 
the  son  of  Euander  only  fulfilled  the  condition  oh  the  father's  side^ 
having  been  bom  of  a  Sabine  mother. 

614.  Hune  Pallanta.  **  lAy  Pallas  here."  Observe  the  force  of  hun6 
m  indicating  gesture.  The  father  points  to  his  son,  who  is  close  by. 
— 516.  Et  grate  Mortis  opus.  Compare  the  Homeric  fiky  ipyov 
'Apifoc, — 618.  Arcadat  eqnites.  The  cavalry  afe  sent  as  immediate 
did.  The  epithet  Arcadas  is  merely  ornamental.  The  Arcadians  at 
home,  by  reason  of  their  mountainous  country,  were  not  very  strong 
hi  cavalry.  The  same  remark  may  apply  to  the  new  territories  of 
Euander  in  Italy,  independently  of  their  small  size. — 619.  PaUas, 
Supphr  daiM, 

62Sf.  Pvtttbant,  "  Were  revolving."  We  have  altered  the  common 
punctuation  after  Achates  and  putMont,  in  liccordftnce  with  the  bug- 
^estion  of  Wagner.  In  translating,  therefore,  the  words  ni  signum, 
Ac,  we  must  supply  as  follows  :  "  (and  they  would  have  continued 
long  to  do  so)  had  not,  Ac.  In  prose  Latinity  we  would  have  cum  in 
place  of  ni,  with  a  semicolon  or  comma  tSterAt^atesntkdptaabant. — 
523.  Ctefo  aperto.  **  In  the  clear  sky."  Literally,  **ifl  the  open  sky.*' 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  clouds  are  Said  to  cover  the  heavens. 

628.  Ckim  sonitu.  "  With  a  p^l  of  thunder."  Thunder  and 
liehtning  in  a  clear  sky  formed  an  omen  of  peculiar  importance.—^ 
Muere,  "To  be  coming  into  collision;"  Put  for  eorruere, — 626.  Tyr- 
rhethtsqtte  tubcB,  Ac.  **And  the  blast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  trumpet  to 
dend  its  deep  notes  through  the  sky."  The  Tyrrheni,  who  brought 
6iv3ization  into  Etruria,  are  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventors  of 
ihe  trumpet.  Tirrhenut  tvbas  clangor  poetically  for  Tprhenai  tiibm 
clangor, 

627.  Fragor  increpat  ingens,  "A  mighty  crash  thunders  forlh." — 
528.  Arma  inter  nuhem,  Ac.  These  were  the  arms  just  made  by 
Videan  for  iBneas,  and  which  Venus  was  bearing  through  the  sky. 
In  the  clear  heavens  was  a  cloud  in  which  they  were  conveyed,  and 
hence  the  expressioir  inUr  fm&em,  in  the  text.— 629.  Ei  paha  tonare, 
Db2 
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*  And  (hear  them),  clashed  together,  to  reaonnd  aloud."    Ohserre 
the  zeugma  in  tiditUy  the  verb  in  this  dause  being  equivalent  to 


633.  Quem  eouttm  portenta  fenmt,     '*  What  (coming)  event  these 

?rodigie8  portend." — Ego  potcor  (Hympo.  '^  I  am  called  by  heaven." 
literally,  '*  I  am  asked  for  by  Olympus."  Supply  ab  before  (Hympo^ 
The  meaning  of  the  clause  is,  '^  I  am  summoned  by  the  gods  to  the 
conflict."  Heyne  regards  Olympo  as  the  dative  for  ah  CHympOj  and 
gives  a  somewhat  different  explanation  of  the  passage :  '*  Me  Olymput 
poteU,  me  vuU,  reiqnoity  h,e.adme  o$Utitum  CBris  tpeetat,  nihil  e$t  quod 
wt  tenecunini" 

637.  Heu  quatUcB  miaeria,  &c.  ^neas  sees,  in  spirit,  the  overthrow 
of  his  foes.— 540.  Thybri  pater  /  The  battle  in  which  Tumus  lost  his 
life,  and  the  Latins  were  defeated,  was  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tiber.    Potcant  ....  rumpant.    Ironically. 

542.  Et  primum  Hereuleis,  &c.  ''  And  first  he  awakens  the  dor- 
mant altars  with  Herculean  fires."  Poetic,  for  ^he  awsdcens  the 
slnrabering  fires  on  the  altars  sacred  to  Hercules."  By  ''  Herculean 
fires"  are  meant  fires  in  honour  of  Hercules.  Euander,  according  to 
Heyne,  would  seem  to  have  worshipped  Hercules  as  a  domestic  or 
family  deity,  and  to  have  consecrated  a  special  altar  to  him  in  his 
dwelling,  and  on  this  altar  ^neas  now  rekindles  the  fires  for  a  sacri- 
fice to  him  as  one  of  Euander's  Penates.  Another  sacrifice  is  then 
offered  by  him  to  the  Lar  domedtGUi  of  Euander,  and  his  more  imme- 
diate Penates.  Wagner,  however,  more  correcthr  makes  the  sacrifice 
to  Hercules  to  have  been  offered  at  the  Ara  Maxima,  on  which  the 
previous  oblation  was  being  made  by  Euander  at  the  time  of  ^neas's 
arrival.  After  this,  accoiding  to  the  same  critic,  another,  sacrifice  is 
made  within  the  dwelling,  unto  the  Lares  and  Penates.— :543.  l^eaUt' 
nyumqike  Larem,  &c.  **  And  then,  with  joyous  feelings,  approaches  the 
Lar  of  the  previous  day's  worship,  and  the  humble  Penates  (of  his 
entertamer),"  t.  e,  the  Lar  to  whom  he  had  made  his  offering  on  the 
previous  day,  when  entering  for  the  first  time  the  dwelling  of  Euan- 
der. Some  read  eaBtemum,  in  the  sense  of  ^Iviov,  instead-Qf  Kestemum, 
but  without  any  necessity.  The-  epithet  paroo$  has  a  peculiar  refer- 
ence to  the  humble  abode  of  the  monarch. 

547.  Qui  8686  in  Mia  sequawtur.  '*  To  accompany  him  to  the  scene 
of  warlike  preparations,"  t.  e.  to  Caere,  and  the  forces  assembled 
there,  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  their  aid.  Bella  strikingly  depicts 
the  martial  feeling  that  animates  the  people  of  Caere,  and  their  eager* 
ness  to  advance  against  the  Rutulians.  Commentators  manage  to 
find  a  difficulty  here,  where  none  in  fact  existe. — 549.  Segniaqtu^  &c 
^  And  float,  without  any  exertion  on  their  part,  down  the  stream." 
Segnea  is  equivalent  here  to  aine  remigio,  as  Servius  well  explains  it. — 
650.  Nuntia  ventura.  The  feminine  agreeing  with  pan,  instead  of 
nuntii  wnturi, — Rerumque  patrisque.  '^  Of  both  the  condition  of 
affairs  and  of  his  father's  movemente."  The  remainder  of  the  Tro- 
jans who  had  accompanied  .^Bneas  to  the  city  of  Euander  return  to 
the  Trojan  encampment^  and  hring  the  tidings  to  Ascanius  of  the 
affairs  in  hand. 

552.  Ex8ortem,  <*  One  distinguished  from  the  rest."  Supply  e^tttn, 
and  consult  note  on  v»  534.-553.  Prcefidgens  ungulbuM  awrm.  **  All 
resplendent  with  gilded  daws."  The  preposition  pros  increases  the 
force  of  the  simple  verb. — 555.  Tyrrheni  ad  litora  regit,  i.  0.  to  Ccerey 
iwhers  Mezentius  had  been  reigmng.     Some  MSS.  give  limima,  of 
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which  Heinsins  approves.  This,  however,  is  not  needed.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  forces  of  Csere  were  encamped  on  the  tkon^ 
ready  to  embark  as  soon  as  a  fit  leader  could  be  found.— 556.  Mairet, 
Mothers,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  sons,  about  to  proceed  to 
the  war. — Propiuaqw  perido  it  timor,  ^  And  fear  now  borders 
more  and  more  closely  upon  the  danger  itself,"  t.  «.  they  do  not  now 
fear  danger  merely,  but  they  fear  it  as  something  close  at  hand,  and 
imminent.     (Consult  Wagner,  ad  loe, 

558.  Buntis.  Supply  ^ii. — 559.  InexjoUitum  lodrymans,  <' Weeping 
in  a  way  that  would  not  be  satisfied."  We  have  preferred  here  the 
reading  of  Heyne  to  inea^piUhis,  as  given  by  Wagner.  It  is  certainly 
the  more  forcible  and  natural  one  of  the  two. — 5G0.  0  m^i  r^erat  n 
/tipifer.  ''  O  that  Jupiter  would  restore  to  me." — 561.  Prcenegte  tub 
ipt&.  In  ^n.  vii.  670,  seqq.,  Cseculus  is  called  the  founder  of  Prse- 
neste,  and  is  numbered  among  the  chieftains  in  the  army  of  the  Latins. 
Here,  however,  Euander  says  that  he  himself  fought,  in  earlier  years, 
under  the  walls  of  Prseneste,  and  slew  Herilius,  king  of  that  place. 
Caeculus,  therefore,  must  have  been  a  second  founder  of  the  city,  or, 
in  other  words,  must  have  rebuilt  it. — 564.  Feronia,  Compare  vii. 
800. — 565.  Tema  arma  movenda,  '^Arms  to  be  thrice  wielded." 
He  had  to  be  thrice  conquered  and  slain. 

569.  FtnUimo  huie  eapUi  ifuiUtatu.  **  Insulting  this  his  neighbour," 
t.  e,  me,  his  neighbour.  Literally,  ''insulting  this  neighbouring 
head."  Compare,  as  regards  the  force  of  capUi,  the  note  on  iv.  613. 
We  have  given  finitimo,  with  Wagner,  in  place  of  finitimuty  as 
adopted  by  Heyne.  It  is  more  euphonious,  and  sanctioned  also  by 
better  MSS.>-57i.  Urbem.    Csere  or  Agylla. 

b'Ji.  Pairiaspreees,  "  A  father's  prayers."  Patnas  ior  patenku, 
— 576.  VerUurut  in  unum.  For  eonventurus, — 581.  Mea  tem  «A  sola 
Toluptcu,  i.  e.  the  only  solace  of  my  declining  years. — 582.  Gravior 
nurUiut,  ''More  painful  tidings  than  ordinary."  We  have  given 
neUf  with  Wagner,  instead  of  the  common  ne.  It  is  certainly  the 
more  spirited  form  here. 

588.  Pietis  armis,  "  Emblazoned  armour,"  %.  e,  not  only  decorated 
with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  as  Heyne  remarks,  but  having  also 
devices  (ypa^at,  ff^fiara)  painted  upon  the  shield,  &c. — Conqtet^ut, 
Equivalent  to  eomjpymut,  or,  as  others  say,  to  eontpiciendus, 

589.  Oeeani  perfustts  undA,  i,  e.  rising  from  ocean. — 590.  Qu^m 
Venut  ante  alios,  &c.  Because  it  is  her  own  star. — 594.  Qua  proxima 
meta  viarum*  "  Where  is  the  nearest  limit  of  their  route,"  ♦.  e,  by 
the  shortest  route.  So  Wagner. — 596.  Quadrupedante  putrem,  &c. 
In  this  line,  imitating  the  sound  of  cavalry  in  quick  motion,  Ennius 
is  imitated. 

597.  CcBritit  is  here  the  genitive  of  Ckeres,  another  form  of  name 
for  the  city  of  Caere.  The  name  of  the  river  itself  was,  according  to 
Cluver,  Ceeretanus,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Vacina,  The 
stream  flowed  ou  the  east  side  of  the  city. — 599.  Nemus,  Merely 
synonymous  with  lueus  in  line  597)  and  standing  here  for  lucum, — 
602.  Qui  primi  fines  afiquando,  &c.  "  Who  once  held  the  first  pos- 
session of  the  Latin  fields."  These  Pelasgi,  according  to  the  common 
account,  settled  also  in  Caere,  and  left  many  traces  of  their  language 
and  customs  behind  them.  {Dion,  Hal.  i.  20.— Id,  iii.  58.)— 603. 
Tvta  tendxtnt  eaatra  loots.  "  Kept  their  camp  defended  by  the  situa- 
tion of  the  place." — 605.  Et  l<Ktis  tendebat  in  arvisy  i.  e.  the  line  of 
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encampoient  waa  extended  o?er  a  wide  space  of  eoimtiy. — 007*  Ck&- 
r^ifU.    Thi»  narration  is  completed  in  the  tenth  ^ouk,  verse  148,  »eqg. 

6L9.  04j4o  Hcrdum  fwihifk€,  ^  Ap^t  by  the  cold  n^er."  QeoretuH^ 
M;  equivalent  to  m/hih,  t.  «.  teenium  a  toepii.  We  have  g^ven  et  gdido 
with  Wagner,  in  place  of  egelido,  the  reiu^ng  of  Heyne.  Egdidus  is 
not  in  accordance  with  epic  lanfniage  ;  aiid,  besides,  the  river  in  ques- 
tion lias  already  been  styled  gdid^m  in  a  previous  verse. — 612.  Pro- 
flitn^.  Compare  line  401. 

617.  J>ecB  dani*  et  tfiiUo,  &o.  A  hendiadys.— 618.  EsfM-  Supply 
tuendo.  **  With  gazing  upon  them.'*->619.  Jpterqit^  fRontif.  The 
sooaller  parts  of  uie  am^our  are  held  in  his  hands ;  the  l^kiger  in  his 
arms.— 622.  Sanguineam.  ^  Bed-gleaming.'*  EqqiviUent  to  ru$ilam, 
r-623.  InariUtoU.  "*  Begins  to  kindle  up."— 624.  ^lectvo,  Qousolt 
note  on  verse  402.— 626.  St  dypei  son  efiamtbUe  t^um*  ^  A^d  the 
workmanship  of  the  shield  toio  wonderful  to  be  depcribed  in  woids.'' 
tierda  refe^  tesAwa^  to  the  exeoutipn  of  the  mtofH,  lieynp  to  the  nib* 
Jectn  unfi^ded  on  the  shield ;  it  appeAF8»  however,  in  ii^t,  to  h|ive 
reference  to  both  in  an  eqjbd  degree. 

627.  Haud  tatum  t^aorsf,  &c.  <^  Not  igoorfint  of  what  h|Ml  been 
foretold."— 629.  Pvgnfflaqife  in^  crdij^B  bdU.  The  centre  of  the  shield 
represented  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  battle  of  Actium.  Tbo  ts- 
m^f^r  was  divided  i^tQ  cppapartmen^,  e«eh  deroted  to  sopio  pro- 
minent period  of  Boman  history. 

680.  Fecarat  et  eiridi,  ^c.  "  (There)  he  bad  also  repiwentecl  tiie 
newly-delivered  she-wolf  reclining,''*  &p.  Fq^Um  is  here  equivalent  to 
€iipaiii.^631.  GeaUno8  huip  $iiifp»  cinum,  &c.  The  twin-bojrs  are 
Bomulus  and  Bemus.  The  story  of  their  having  been  suckled  by  « 
^orivolf  is  often  depicted  on  »ppiept  cpins.— 634.  Mwletre  (dUrmm. 
Tn^  motion  and  sucpeaaive  |icti<m,  sbfsrves  Syriimons,  seemingly  sU 
tj^ihuted  in  |M>me  instanoe^  to  the  figures  on  the  shield,  b^oiig  to  the 
explanation,  which  sometimes  mingles  the  future  with  the  pcseent. 
The  painter  or  the  sculptor  can  give  only  one  point  of  action,  bat  ha 
who  explains  the  painting  or  the  sculpture  will  natnrally  illustrate  its 


(S35.  8iM  more,  ^  Withont  regard  to  law  or  right."  So  Witgner. 
-:-,i^.  Caw<B,  The  cvn$a  was  £al  part  of  the  eircus,  th^tie,  &e., 
which  contained  the  audience  or  spi^etators.'  In  the  present  instance 
the  circus  is  meant,  the  reference  being  to  the  Giroensian  games, 
f  he  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  took  plMe  during  the  celebratioii  of 
these  games,  which  were  then  called  CMUu/ia,  because  in  honour  of 
Cpnsus  or  Neptune. — Qiiventibm*    Supply  ludu, 

^37.  Novum  comurgere  hdhm^  &c.  t.  e,  arismg  between  the 
Bomans,  headed  by  Bomulus,  and  the  Sabines  \A  on  by  ^tns 
Tatius. — Cktnmrgere*  Observe  the  peculiar  construction,  adiid4nU 
^OHsurgere,  where  the  prose  form  of  expression  would  have  been 
4  beUum  subito  conwraeni,^6Q8.  Curibiuque  teverit.  Cures,  one  of 
the  Sabine  towns,  is  here  put  for  the  whole  nation.  The  epithet 
$evem  refers  to  the  anstere  and  rigid  manners  and  moral  discipline  of 
the  Sabine  race. 

639.  idem  reges,  Bomulus  and  Titus  Tatius.-— 640.  Pateras.  Con- 
sult note  on  i.  739. — 641.  CcbmA  pored.  According  to  a  Boman  cus- 
tom, of  which  Livy  often  maJces  mention.  Compare  xii.  170. — PoreA, 
The  masculine  would  be  the  proper  ibxm  ;  but  the  feminine  is  here 
employed  in  plfice  of  it  by  poetic  usage,  and  also  in  order  to  avoid  the 
less  elegant  masculine  form  pareo.  Compare  Qumtilian  (viii  3,  med,)^ 
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'*  Qttmdam  non  tam  ratione  qwm  i^tmk  indieafOur,  vt  UM :  QsesA  jus- 
gebat  ftsdera  porci.  FeeU  €l(^n$fictio  i$/mi^ ;  ^^iod  t^Juiuet  porcp, 
wle  erat.'* 

642.  OiiCB  quadrigcBf  &e.  Alluding  to  Hfp  death  of  Mettiis  Faffo* 
tias,  who  was  torn  asunder  by  being  attached  to  two  four-hone 
chariots  that  were  driven  in  difierent  directions.  Niebuhr  ma^es 
the  more  correct  form  of  th^  nam^  to  have  .been  M^ius, — 643.  ^t 
tu  dictis,  &c.  ^  But  thou,  0  Alba^,  shooldst  have  adhered  to  thy 
agreement/'  i.  e.  shouldst  not  have  acted  treacherously  in  battle  to- 
wards the  Romans. — 645.  Per  tUfifim,  &c.  Commentators  discoyer 
here  a  resemblance  between  the  sound  and  sense. 

646.  Poneuna.  There  is  considerable  doul^  about  the  true  form 
of  thb  name.  Horace,  in  a  pure  iambic  Ipne  (Epod,  xvi.  4),  gives 
PonhuB,  Martial,  also  {Epigr,  i.  29),  has  Ponina,  and  the  shprt 
penult  is  likewise  found  in  Siiius  Italicqs  (viii.  39],  48Q ;  x.  434, 509). 
Niebuhr  maintains  that  Portina  in  Martial,  is  a  blunde^r  on  the  part 
of  the  poet  {Bm.  Geaek,  vol.  i.  wxt,  1200);  but  this  i»  far  from  likely, 
seeing  that  the  short  quantity  is  given,  alao,  by  the  two  other  wri^iefa 
just  mentioned.  (Consult  Maea^ey*i  La^tpfAno,  JRomey  p.  44,  ng^.) 
It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  original  Tuscan  form 
of  the  name  was  Portenna,  like  ribennay  ErgentsM,  &c.;  and  that  this 
became  shortened,  in  ti)e  ordinary  pronunciation  of  the  Romans,  injto 
Parana  or  Ponna.  Both  forms,  therefore,  might  ei^ily  occur  i4 
poetry.  Heyne  reads  Porsena,  but  Servius  says,  **  Sane  ponennq" 
though  the  reason  which  the  lat^r  assigns  is  not  very  sa,tisfactory, 
**  u»um  n  addidit  ^nefri  coubAJ* 

Jubebat.  *^  Was  ordering  (thQ  Romans),"'  i.  e,  was  depicted  ij^ 
ihe  act  of  ondering.-H$48.  In  firrum  rwincftU.  "  Were  rushing  t9 
anns."  Equivaleot^  as  Thiel  well  explains  it,  po  fuefyifU  yf  arvM^ 
rapereni.  Compare  Chorg.  ii.  |»03.— 649.  iPufn,  Porsenna. — 650. 
•Quto.  So  Wagner,  instead  pf  ^[uod,  the  reading  of  Heyne.  Quod, 
refers  to  the  leelings  and  sentmnen^  Qf  the  i^eaker,  and  is  what 
grammarians  call  subjective  :  quia,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  .to  wha^ 
is  actually  taking  place  before  the  eyc^,  and  is  objective. — Coc^ 
The  poet  alludes  to  the  legend  of  Horatius  Codes  and  the  Sublicia^ 
bridge. — 661.  Vin<^i$  ruptit.  **Her  oonfiuement  being  brok^ei^.'' 
VineUs  put  for  eugtodiA, 

652.  In  tunmo  oufitaSf  &c.  '*  On  the  highest  part  (of  the  shield)." 
We  have  made  in  mmtno  refer  to  f^e  shield,  not,  as  lieyne  maintain^ 
to  the  arXf  or  citadel.  Compare  in  medio,  vere^e  475>  So  also  Wagner. 
— TarpeicB  arm.  The  Tarpeian  rock  fonned  p^t  of  the  Capitoline 
Mount ;  hence  the  epithet  "  Tarpeian  -"  applied  by  the  poet  to  t^e 
oitadel,  which  stood  on  the  latter.-^653.  Pro  templo.  The  preppsitioia 
has  here  the  force,  not  of  antea,  but  *'  'm  d^ence  of." 

654.  Bomuleoque  recene,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  casa  Romuli,  or 
thatched  cottage  of  Romulus,  the  primitive  palace  (regia)  of  that 
early  king,  and  preseirved  by  the  Romans  with  great  veneration. 
It  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  Mount. — Recens.  In  the 
workmanship  of  Vulcan,  the  thatched  roof  was  wrought  of  gold,  and 
presented,  Uierefore,  a  fresh  and  new  appearance  to  the  eve. 
Heyne  regards  verse  654  as  furious,  but  it  is  ably  defended 
by  *Wagner. 

655.  Atque  hie  cmratis,  &c.  Heyne  condemns  the  mixture  of 
poverty  and  splendour  in  this  and  the  previous  lipe.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  auratof  portiflut  do  not  mean  galleries  really 
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of  gold,  but  merely  indicate  that  Vulcan  employed  this  metal  to  de« 
pict  them  on  the  shield. — 656.  €hUos  in  limine^  &c,  i.  e.  gave  warning 
that  the  Gauls  were  just  at  hand.  An  allusion  to  the  well-known 
legend  of  the  Capitors  having  been  saved  from  surprise  by  the 
sacred  geese. 

657.  Ten^nique,  ^  And  were  now  in  the  act  of  seizing  upon." 
Equivalent  ixiineo  erant  ut  tenerent, — 658.  Et  dono  noetis  opaccB.  **  And 
by  the  friendly  aid  of  dusky  night''  A  somewhat  pleonastic  addition, 
titer  terubrit, 

659.  Aurea  eofumes  oUis,  &c.,  t.  e.  their  hair  and  attire  were  repre* 
sented  in  gold.  The  ancient  writers  assign  yellow  or  ruddy  locks  to 
the  Celtic  race.  Consult  on  this  subject  the  note  of  Niebuhr  (iSom. 
Getoh.  vol.  ii.  p.  592,  n.  1169.) — Aurea  'oestu.  Servius  very  strangely 
understands  this  of  the  beard,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Wakefield 
(ad  Luora,  v.  672)  and  others.  The  words  refer  to  the  Gallic  sagulcif 
mentioned  immediately  after,  and  which  are  represented  here  as 
golden,  either  because  they  were  of  a  yellow  ground,  or,  what  i^ 
more  probable,  because  the  Gauls  were  fond  of  attire  interwoven 
with  gold.  (Compare  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  155.)— 660.  Vtrgatit  lucent  saguHs. 
*<They  shine  brightly  on  the  view  in  their  striped  short  cl<Mtk8.'' 
These  were  striped  in  different  colours,  like  the  Scotch  plaid.  The 
tagulum  was  a  smaller  kmd  of  Mgum,  which  last  was  a  kind  of  military 
doak  worn  by  the  Romans  as  well  as  other  nations.  The  sagum  was 
open  in  front,  and  usually  fastened  across  the  shoulders  by  a  clasp. 

Lactea  eoUa,  The  Gnuls  were  in  general  remarkable  for  fair  com- 
plexions. Hence  Amniiauus  remarks,  <*  Candidi  pcene  tunt  GhlU 
cmnes  **  (xv.  12,  i«ie.).— 661.  Auro  inneetuntur,  "  Are  encircled  with 
chains  of  gold.''  The  reference  is  to  the  torques,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made  in  a  previous  note  (v.  5d9.)-'^^iMi  gcetcL  ^  Alinne 
javelins."  The  gcetum  was  a  heavy  weapon,  the  shaft  being  as  thick 
as  a  man  could  grasp,  and  the  iron  head  barbed,  and  of  an  extraordi- 
nary length  compared  with  the  shaft.  The  term  itself  is  probably  of 
Celtic  origin,  and  was  used  by  the  Gauls  wherever  their  ramifica- 
tions extended.  The  Romans  adopted  the  use  of  the  gaesum  from 
the  Iberians. 

663.  Hio.  ^  Here  (in  another  compartment)." — ScUios,  Consult 
note  on  line  2B5,^Luperco8,  The  Luperci  were  the  priests  of  the 
god  Lupercus.  Every  year  they  celebrated  a  festival  in  honour  of 
tills  deity,  ^ho  was  regarded  as  the  god  of  fertility.  This  festival 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  during  a  part  of  it  the 
Luperci  ran,  half  naked,  half  covered  with  the  skins  of  goats  which 
they  had  sacrificed,  through  the  streets  of  Rome. — 664.  Apices,  The 
apex  was  a  cap  worn  by  the  Flamines  and  Salii  at  Rome.  The  es- 
sential part  of  the  apex,  to  which  alone  the  name  properly  belonged, 
was  a  pointed  piece  of  olive-wood,  the  base  of  which  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  lock  of  wool.  This  was  worn  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  was  held  there  either  by  fillets  only,  or,  as  was  more  com- 
monly the  case,  by  the  aid  of  a  cap,  which  fitted  the  head,  and  was 
also  fastened  by  means  of  two  strings  or  bands.  The  Flamines  were 
forbidden  by  law  to  go  into  public,  or  even  into  the  open  air,  without 
the  apex.  On  ancient  monuments  we  see  it  round  as  well  as 
conical. 

664.  Aneilia,    Consult  note  on  vii.  188. 

665.  Castoi  ducebant  sacra,  &c.,  i.  e,  were  moving  along  in  procession 
to  celebrate  sacred  rites.    Servius  makes  the  moUiapiUnta  to  have 
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been  carriages  well  hung,  and  therefore  easy  and  soft  of  motion. 
Niebuhr  is  in  favour  of  this  same  interpretation.  {BUm,  0-esok.  voL  u 
\).  403,  n.  977*  )~^^*  PUentit.  The  pilentum  was  a  splendid  foniv 
wheeled  carriage,  furnished  with  soft  cushions  (to  which  last  some 
think  that  moUibut  here  alludes,  though  not  correctly),  which  con- 
veyed the  Roman  matrons  in  sacred  processions,  and  in  going  to  the 
Circensian  and  other  games.  The  distinction  was  granted  to  them 
by  the  Senate,  on  account  of  their  generosity  in  giving  their  gold  and 
jewels,  on  a  particular  occasion,  for  the  service  of  the  state.  (Com* 
pare  lAv.  v.  25.) 

668.  Ei  te  CatUina  ndruKif  &c.  Catilina  is  here  placed  in  Tartanu, 
and  the  younger  Cato,  who  so  nobly  opposed  his  murderous  designs, 
has  a  seat  assigned  him  in  Elysium.  That  the  Cato,  who  died  at 
Utica,  is  here  meant,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  :  nor  need  we 
be  surprised  at  Virgil's  openly  prairang  a  republican  and  patriot.  It 
was  part  of  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  free- 
dom, and  to  profess  an  attachment  to  the  old  forms  of  the  repubUe, 
while  in  reality  he  was  playing  the  tyrant.  A  difficulty,  however,  of 
another  kind  has  been  started  by  some  commentators.  In  the  sixth 
book  (1. 434),  Virgil  has  assigned  a  different  spot  in  the  lower  world 
to  those  who  committed  suicide,  aud  yet  here  Cato,  who  fell  by  his 
own  hand,  is  made  lawgiver  to  the  souls  of  the  pious.  A  poet, 
however,  as  Symmons  remarks,  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  such  ngor- 
ous  consistency ;  and  though  the  multitude  of  suicides  might  be  con- 
demned to  a  state  of  mid^e  punishment,  one  illustrious  soul  might 
be  exempted  from  their  lot,  and  stationed  by  the  power  of  his  virtues 
among  the  blessed.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  suicides 
whom  Virgil  represents  as  scdfering  in  Hades  are  they  who  wantonly 
threw  away  their  lives  from  the  mere  impatience  of  existence,  and 
not  they  with  whom  the  act  of  self-destruction  was,  as  they  believed, 
justified  by  the  motive,  or  consecrated  by  the  cause  in  which  it  was 
committed. 

67 J.  HcBG  inUr  tumidly  &c.  ^  In  the  midst  of  these  (scenes)  was 
spread  far  and  wide  a  representation  of  the  swelling  sea  wrought 
in  gold,  while  the  waters  foamed  with  silver  wave;''  i.  e,  while 
the  foam  of  the  waves  was  wrought  in  silver.  In  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  as  described  by  Homer,  Oceanus,  the  great  world-stream,  is 
represented,  according  to  the  rude  geographical  ideas  of  that  early 
age,  as  running  around  the  border  of  the  shield ;  for,  with  Homer, 
the  earth  is  a  circular  plane  encircled  or  girded  by  Oceanus.  In  the 
shield  of  iEneas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sea  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  picture,  and  represents  the  Mediterranean. 

672.  Ccenda.  Equivalent  to  cequora.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  ellipsis  of 
naria. — 673.  In  orbem.  "In  ctrcuhur  course." — 676.  In  medio,  i.  e, 
;he  central  part  round  about  the  boss, — 676.  Cemere  erat.  An  imi* 
;ation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  where  ijv  is  employed  with  somewhat  of 
he  force  of  U^v. — Inttruoto  Mafte.  Equivalent,  in  fact,  to  cUmibua 
nstmetis, — 677*  Fenire,  With  the  short  penult,  from  the  old  stem* 
brm  fervo,  of  the  third  conjugation. — LeuocUen,  Referring  to  the 
)romontory  of  Leucate,  in  the  island  of  Leucadia.  This  promontory 
vaa  at  some  distance  from  the  true  scene  of  action,  the  battle  having 
»een  fought  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  lying  to  the  north. 
?he  poet,  however,  represents  the  fleets  of  Antony  and  Octavianus 
a  drawn  up  in  opposition  to  each  other  near  this  same  promontory, 
a  order  to  give  a  more  imposmg  aspect  to  the  scene. 
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Anroquu  ^/^dgenfuu^  Th»  lool^  very  miieh  like  a  later  inter- 
polatioiii  inserted  for  flie  purpose  qf  completing  the  Terse.  We  have 
alce^dy  been  told  tl^tt  the  sea  was  golden  (1.  67 1|  9fqq'\  wid,  besides, 
(l^at  the  cres^  of  tjie  biUqws  was  of  silver ;  so  tliat  what  is  stated 
■eeiD9  either  taperflqoqt^  or  else  contradictory  to  what  has  gone 
ttefoTB.  Weichert,  Jahn,  and  Wagner  attempt  to  defend  it,  but  lyith 
yeiiy  Uttle  suocees.— ^^k^re.    From  the  old  stem-form  ^'idgo, 

079*  HvM  Avgndm,  &c.  ^  On  the  one  side  (is)  Augustas 
Cnsar,''  ^c.  Augustas  defends  the  Roman  nation,  and  the  eods  of 
his  native  land  ;  Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  supported  by  a 
Ipreign  fpT^ce,  and  as  the  enemy  of  hii|  country.  The  poet  skillfully 
avails  himself  of  this  idea.-— 679*  Ckm  PcUriim  PopuloquL  Th^  is 
Atated,  in  order  that  it  might  appear  that  Augustus  was  def^4>Dg 
the  cause  of  the  republic,  as  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Senate  and 
peoplp. — Pendftibui  a  vfM^k  Dit.  Compare  iii.  12.-:-68p.  Statu  eelti 
4»  fiuppif  &c.  An  impoam^  picture.  Augustus  stands  at  the  stem  of 
|hc  vessel,  near  the  images  of  the  tutelary  divinities ;  bright  flames 
play  about  l^ia  temples,  while  above  his  head,  on  the  top  of  his  hel- 
met, shines  the  star  of  his  line,  the  J^l^^v^  ndu$, 

681.  Aperitvr  is  properly  said  of  the  rising  of  a  star,  aqd  becomes 
here,  therefore,  a  forcible  term,  as  indicating  a  ^ew  Ivimiqary  pf  the 
9ky.  Heype  explains  geiawnas  fianuncu  tftapora,  as  poetic  for  gemma 
tfmp<n'afi<Mmcii.---Laia.  D^oting  here  merely  brightness  or  spjen- 
dor.  Cpmpare  i.  691. — Pirtrium  n^.  Alluding  to  t)ie  famqua  star, 
or  rather  comet,  which  appeared  not  Ipng  after  the  assassination 
of  Julius  paesar,  and  which  wi^  visible  for  seven  nights,  beginning 
to  appear  each  time  one  hour  before  sunset.  (SueUm,  VU,  Cia,  88.) 
This  star,  according  to  the  pop\ilar  belief  of  ^e  day,  was  |h^  soul 
of  CsBsar  received  into  thp  sky.  Qence  Augustus  caused  a  star  to 
be  a^xed  to  the  head  of  Cspsar's  statue^,  and  he  himself  wore  pne 
m  the  top  of  his  helmet  at  the  battle  pf  Actium*  (^c«^  <*4  Mclpg, 
ix.  47.) 

682.  Agrippa,  The  famous  |d.  Yips^us  AgPPP<^i  v^q  epm- 
mand^d  the  fleet  on  the  present  occasipu,  i^nd  to  whose  exertions 
Ai^gustus  was  mainly  indebted  for  t^e  victory. — Ventis  tecundU.  The 
wind  had  been  adverse  unUl  the  fifth  day*  Hence  ventit  here,  as  tiie 
mpje  immediately  important  term,  precedes  dis. — 683.  Ardum.  Re- 
fenring  to  his  station  pxi  the  stern  of  his  ship,  like  tha^  of  Augustus. 
(Compare  verse  68Q.) 

Cui,  beUi  wngjH  mperbion.  ''For  whom,  proud  badge  of  (sue* 
cessful)  warf9.re,  his  beak-decked  temples  shine  resplendent  with  a 
naval  crown,*'  t.  e,  his  brpw  is  eneurcle^  with  a  corona  rottrata  of 
gold. — Belli  intign^  tuperbum,  Augustus  had  bestowed  a  corona  ^- 
t(r€aa  of  gold  on  Agi^Ppa»  fo^^  ^^  naval  victory  over  ^xtus  Pompeius, 
off  t)^e  coast  of  Sicily.  Yelleius  Patercuh;^  saya  that  it  had  been 
previously  conferred  on  no  Roman  (ii  81). 

684.  Tempora  navali,  &c.  It  see^i|  difficult  tp  determine  whether 
the  corona  navalis  and  the  corona  rostroUk  were  two  c^stinpt  crowns,  or 
only  two  denominations  fpr  the  same  one.  Virgil  l^ere  unites  both 
terms  in  one  sentence.  B^t  it  appears  probable,  that  ^l^p  former, 
besides  being  a  generic  term,  wa^  inferior  in  dignity  to  th«  latter. 


i^nd  was  given  to  the  sailor  v^o  first  boarded  an  9nemy'8  ship ; 
iifh^reaa  the  latter  was  given  to  a  commander  wlio  destroyed  the 

ill  events^  th^^ 
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both  made  of  gold 
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i$9d.  Hinc  (fpe  barh<ir¥S!i,  &«.  f*  Qa  the  oQievMe,  Antonius,  with 
b4url>aric  aid,  nud  ftnos  of  v«rioy9  kinds,  yictorioAis  £rom  the  oations 
fli  the  remote  EmV'  4^.  Antony,  besides  (he  Kauuui  legion^,  which 
had  suffered  mu<^  in  the  wai^  wi^  the  Armeninns,  Medis,  and  Fsr- 
Ahiiu)3  {Veil.  Patere,  ii.  82),  brought  a  large  awnber  of  eaatam 
auxiUavies  with  tim.  {PliU.  VU.  Jm,  c.  61.)  These  trqo|]»,  more- 
over, having  been  collected  Irom  different  nations,  must  have  had 
very  different  kinds  of  arms.  Hence  ope  bagitaricd,  and  varfiB  armis, 
fi&$.  Victor  ob  Aurorm  pojmUt,  &q.  Antony  had  been  recently  suc- 
oessifvl  against  .the  Partliians.  He  bad  jJso  become  possessed  of  the 
^[^ecson  <if  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia.  (Plvlt.  VU.  Ant.  c.  37,  teqq, 
— Veil.  Patera^  L  e.) — Litan  ruiro.  Not  the  shore  of  whst  we  term 
.at  the  present  day  the  Red  Sea,  but  that  of  tiie  Indian  Ocean.  This 
ocean  the  Gredks  termed  i^tvBpJt  'OaXavva,  which  the  Latins  trans- 
lated by .  mare  ru^nt.— 687.  Ultima  j%uMlm.  Put  here  for  the 
jremote  £aat  generally.  Bactra  was  the  fullest  city  of  the  East  that 
was  subject  to  Antony,  and  hence  the  language  of  the  text,  uUina 
Bactr».—eS8.  Sequiturque  {msfigfl)  &c.  ''And,  (0  monstrous  I)  an 
EgypUan  consort  follows  (him)."  Cleopatra  is  meant.  A  union  be* 
tween  a  Roman  and  a  foreigner  was  not  regarded  as  a  iawfnl 
marriage,  but  simply  as  a  living  together.  Hence  the  foul  disgi^ace 
which  such  a  uraun  brought  with  it  to  Antony.  Equally  disgraceful 
was  it  to  come  to  the  battle  .accompanied  by  a  female,  and  oue,  too, 
,nnto  whom,  ji^though  she  was  a  foreigner,  he  had  promised,  if  vic- 
.torioQS,  the  fiiU  dominion  of  the  Roman  world. 

680.  it^iere.  Supply  videnl^r.  Heyne  gives  mere  here  a  tran- 
sitive force,  and  understands  mare,  making  the  verb  refer  to  an 
upturning  of  the  sea  wi^  oars,  .&c.  Wagner  regards  mere  as  ni^^an- 
Ing  here  simply  ^torusb^" — 690.  Eostris  tridentUms.  Cunault  note 
oni.  216.— 691.  Pdago  eredae,  &c.,  t.  e.  frobi  the  size  oi  the  ships 
^ngsged,  you  would  believe  that  they  were  so  many  floating  islands. 
:Tli^  large  ships,  however,  were  on  Uie  side  .of  Antony.  Augustus 
gained  the  victory  by  his  light  Libumian  galleys. 

^93.  TajUA  mole  f»riy  Ss,c.  ^'  The  comluitants  press  on  in  turret- 
crowned  ships  of  so  vast  a  bulk."  The  ships  of  Antony,  on  this 
ocquuon,  were,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancient 
writers,  remarkable  for  their  great  size.  They  had  ailso,  besides  this, 
large  towers  .erected  on  tliem. 

694.  Stuppea/amma,  &e.  ''  The  blazing  tow  is  scattered  around 
tcom  the  hand,  and  the  winged  steel  from  military  engines."  The 
poet  here  alludes  to  what  was  technically  called  a  makeolue.  The 
term  denoted  a  hammer,  the  transverse  head  of  which  was  formed 
for  holding  piteh  and  tow,  which,  having  been  set  on  fire,  was  pro- 
jected slowly,  so  that.it  might  not  be  extinguished  during  ito  flight, 
upon  houses  and  other  buildings,  in  order  to  set  them  on  fire,  and 
which  was,  therefore,  commonly  used  in  sieges,  naval  battles,  &c. 
Virgil  is  here  historically  correct,  since  a  hirge  number  of  Antony's 
y.essels,  whioh  fought  with  obstinate  bravery  even  after  he  had  fled, 
were  set  on  Are  by  missiles  and  destroyed. 

695.  N<ni&  ooede.  <<  With  the  ,fii»t  slaughter."  Nov&  joierely  macks 
the  commencement  of  the  conflict    So  .Wagner. 

699.  Regtm  in  medm,  &fi.    The  allusipn  is  again  to  Qeopatra. 
Virgil  ironically  places  the  sistrum  in  her  hands,  and,  in  like  manner, 
P^pertius  xeitre^nte  her  as  wishing  to  put  to  flight  with  this  instru- 
ment the  Ronian  .trumpet  (ip.  2, 43).    The  sistnun  was  an  Egyptian 
B  b6 
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instnuiieiit  of  mosie,  used  in  oertain  oeremonies  by  that  people,  and 
especially  in  the  worship  of  Isis.  It  was  held  in  the  right  huidy  and 
shaken,  from  which  circnmstanee  it  deriyed  its  name,  niffrpov,  from 
tfciM,  ^to  shake."  Apoleins  describes  the  sistrum  as  a  bronze  rattle 
(<Freitfli  erqntaotdwm),  consisting  of  a  narrow  plate  curved  like  a 
sword-belt,  through  which  pasMd  a  few  rods,  Uiat  rendered  a  loud, 
shrill  sound.  He  says  that  these  instruments  were  sometimes  made 
of  silver,  or  even  of  gold. 

697*  Needwm  etiam  aeminot,  &c.  '  Nor  does  she  even  as  yet  behold 
the  two  serpents  behmd  her,"  i.  e.  foresee  her  approaching  end,  or 
the  serpents  that  are  to  cause  it.  Cleopatra,  according  to  tiie  com* 
men  account,  destroyed  herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp.  Virgil,  how- 
ever,  would  seem  to  have  followed  some  other  version  of  the  stoiy, 
which  made  her  to  have  employed  two  asps.  Compare  the  language 
of  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  87). 

698.  Omnigenumqne  deum  moruira.  The  gods  of  Egypt  are  here 
arrayed  against  the  gods  of  Rome.  The  language  of  the  poet  eon- 
tains  an  ironi(»l  allusion  to  the  strange  deities,  and  the  animal 
worship  of  the  Egyptians.  Anubis  was  represented  with  the  head  of 
a  dog,  and  hence  he  is  styled  UUrator, 

701.  (kdatiuferro,  ^  Fashioned  in  relief  out  of  iron." — Trideme 
ex  athere  Dtrof,  *'  And  the  gloomy  Furies  (darting  down)  tram  the 
8ky."~702.  Palld.  Consult  note  on  i.  648.— 704.  AcHmb  ApoOo. 
Referring  to  Apollo  as  worshipped  on  the  promontory  of  Actinm, 
where  he  had  a  temple.  Hence  the  term  dauper  in  the  text,  Apollo 
being  described  as  looking  down  from  his  mountain-height  on  the 
scene  of  the  conflict. 

707*  Ip9<*  mdebatur,  &e.  It  wiU  be  borne  in  mind  that  various 
stages  of  the  fight  were  pourtrayed  on  the  shield.  Cleopatra  a  mcnient 
ago  was  represented  as  summoning  her  followers  to  the  conflict,  and 
she  is  now  depicted  in  another  part  of  the  shield  as  in  the  act  of 
fleeing  from  the  battle.  The  ancient  writers  make  her  to  have  been 
the  first  that  fled  on  the  present  occasion.  The  infatuated  AnUmy 
followed  her,  and  ruined  ail  his  hopes. — 708.  Et  laxot  jam  jamqtte, 
&c.  ^  And  now,  even  now,  to  be  letting  out  the  uncoiled  braces," 
i.  e,  and  to  be  now  expanding  every  sail.  Consult  note  v.  830. — 709. 
PalUnUm  morte  fuXswrk,  *^  Pale  at  (the  thought  of)  approaching 
death."  The  poet  makes  the  Egyptian  queen  to  have  already  medi- 
tated the  act  of  self-destruction.  Some  commentators,  however,  refer 
the  words  of  the  text  merely  to  the  terror  of  the  moment,  lest  death 
might  overtake  her  amid  the  tumult  of  battle  and  flight.  It  is  rather, 
however,  the  paleness  of  despair. 

710.  lapyge,  '^lapyx."  This  wind  blew  in  the  line  of  Apulia, 
lapygia,  and  the  promontory  of  lapyx  (Promontorium  lapygium), 
whence  it  derived  its  name.  It  answered  to  the  west-north-west, 
and  was  directly  favourable  for  Cleopatra  in  her  flight  towards 
Egypt  The  wind,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  accounts  of  those 
who  have  recorded  this  memorable  battle,  shifted  during  the  en- 
gagement from  the  south-east  to  the  west-north-west,  from  the 
former  of  which  points  it  had  favoured  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  of 
Augustus  when  it  proceeded  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  from  the  latter 
it  now  speeded  the  flight  of  Antony's  forces  towards  the  Peloponnesus 
and  Egypt 


712.  Pandentemque  sinut.    The  river-god,  in  a  reclining  postoxe, 
his  form  partially  covered  with  a  robe,  stands  ready  to  receive  the 
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fugitives  into  his  bosom. — Totd  wtU,  **  With  «U  his  expanded  robe." 
Equivalent  to  Mo  tinu  exparuo.  The  reference  is  to  the  tinus,  or 
swelling  bosom  of  the  robe. — 71 3.  CcBnUeum  in  gremium.  The  colour 
of  the  waters  is  here  applied  to  the  god  himself.  Compare  Une  64, 
•*  CcenUeus  ThybrisJ* — Latdrotaque  fiuminay  i.  e,  waters  affording 
many  lurking-places  or  latdira.  The  reference  appears  to  be  es- 
pecially to  the  numerous  mouths,  &c.,  of  the  Nile,  and  their  intricate 
navigation. 

71  i*  At  CattaTy  tripUei,  &c.  We  now  come  to  the  grandest  feature 
in  the  whole  description,  the  threefold  triumph  of  Augustus.  This 
splendid  pageant  lasted  tiiree  days.  On  the  first  day  was  celebrated 
a  triumph  for  the  reduction  of  the  lapydes,  Pannonians,  and  Dal- 
matians. On  the  second  day  there  was  a  triumph  for  the  victory  at 
Actium,  and  on  the  third  day  one  for  the  reduction  of  Alexandria 
and  Egypt,  and  the  close  of  the  war.  {Dio  Cats.  li.  21. — Suetoiu  Vit. 
Aug,  22.)— 716.  Dis  Italit  wtum  vmmortale  tacrabat,  &c.  <<Wa8 
paying  his  immortal  vow  to  the  gods  of  Italy,  (was  consecrating) 
three  hundred  most  spacious  temples  throughout  the  whole  dty." 
Observe  the  zeugma  in  taerabai.  The  common  text  quite  destroys 
the  effect  of  this,  by  placing  a  comma  after  immortale,  and  connecting 
tacrabai  with  the  succeeding  lina — 716.  Tercentum.  A  definite  for  an 
indefinite  number,  and  equivalent  to  plwima.  It  must  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  poet  here  assigns  to  one  particular  period  of  the  life  of 
Augustus  what  was  scattered,  in  fact,  over  the  whole  of  his  reien,  the 
consecrating,  namely,  of  numerous  temples,  &c.  (Compare  auekm, 
Vit,  Aug,  29). 

718.  MoUrum  chorus,  ''(There  was)  a  band  of  matrons,"  t.  e, 
Koman  mothers,  returning  thanks  to  the  gods,  with  prayers  and 
hymns,  for  the  return  of  peace. — 720.  Ipse,  A  splendid  addition  to 
the  picture.  Augustus  is  represented  as  sitting  under  the  marble 
portico  of  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo,  ana  looking  down  upon 
the  triumphal  procession  as  it  passes  by.  In  this  procession  are 
borne  the  golden  crowns  presented  to  him  by  various  nations  (dona 
populorum),  long  trains  of  captives  succeed,  and  along  with  them  are 
carried  the  effigies  of  rivers,  the  Euphrates,  the  Rhine,  the  Araxes, 
all  of  which  have  acknowledged  his  arms. — Niceo  limine,  **  On  the 
snow-white  threshold,"  t.  e,  in  the  marble  portico.  The  temple  of  the 
Palatine  Apollo  is  here  meant 

721.  Dona  reeognoseU  populorum,  &c.  ''Reviews  the  gifts  of  many 
a  nation." 

724.  Nomadum,  Referring  to  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Africa.  An- 
tony drew  large  supplies  from  Africa,  especially  from  Ethiopia,  and 
from  Cyrene  on  the  Mediterranean  coast — Disdnetos  Afros,  i,  e, 
loosely  attired,  as  inliabitants  of  a  hot  clime. — 725.  Ldegcu,  Carasque. 
Names  of  ancient  communities,  put  here  to  represent  the  nations 
of  Asia  Minor. — Crdonos,  The  (reloni  were,  properly  speaking,  a 
Scythian  or  Sarmatian  race.  Here,  however,  they  stand  for  the 
Thracian  tribes,  many  of  whom  were  numbered  Itmong  the  forces  of 
Antony. 

726.  MoUior  undis,  i,  e.  with  a  more  gentle  stream,  as  if  acknow- 
ledging defeat.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  Parthians  particular- 
ly.— 727.  Morini,  The  Morini  were  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on 
the  shores  of  the  British  Ocean.  They  are  here  called  eatremi 
iominum  with  reference  to  their  remote  situation  on  the  coast — 
Rhmusque    hieomis,    ''  And    the    two-homed    Rhine."      Alluding 
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partly  to  the  two  mnoB  ot  the  nrer,  juaady,  t)be  Yah^is  and  BhemiSy 
and  putly  to  the  uamd  caetame  of  nver-^eities.  Consok  note  on 
Km  77.-728.  j&i(  |XHi<«si  »«<%»afiif  jira9e$,  ^  And  the  Anxcai^  dis- 
dainhig  a  bridge.^  Strong  poetic  laogiiage  to  deagnate  a  rapid  and 
hnprtnooa  streapi.  Serrina  adda,  that  An^^stw  aaoeeeded  in  thsowifig 
a  bridge  over  thia  river,  a  preTiooa  one,  erected  by  Alexander  liie 
Crreaiy  having  been  awept  away.  The  remark  ia  probably  incorrect. 
If,  however,  it  be  tme,  Virgil's  meaning  will  be,  *^  and  the  A^^«.y 
Ihiat  (once)  diadained  a  bridge." 

729.  Dona  oar^iUii.  <^Tbe  aplendid  gift  of  hia  parenL"  Ol^eenre 
^e  force  of  tne  plural.  Dona  is  in  i^poaition  with  eUj)eHwu — TSOl 
JRmumqme  ignani$.  &c.  **  And,  though  ignorant  of  the  eve&ta  them- 
aelvea  (delineated  tbezeon),  delighta  in  the  mere  repreaentation.'' — 
731.  AttoUens  htfmeroy  &c.  He  raises  up,  and  throws  over  hia  shoulder, 
by  meana  of  tlie  strap  attached  to  it,  the  shield  which  thus  contained 
ion  Ha  broad  surface  some  of  the  moat  glorious  events  in  the  histonr 
of  his  descendanta.  In  the  Homeric  timesy  the  Greeks  uaed  a  beU 
lor  the  sword,  and  another  for  the  ahield.  These  passed  over  the 
aboulders  and  crossed  upon  the  breast.  The  shield-belt  lay  over  the 
other,  and  was  the  larger  and  broader  of  the  two.  This  mode  of 
canying  the  shield  was  anbaeq^ently  laid  aaide,  cm  accoont  of  its  in- 
convenience. 


BOOK    JJINTH. 

1.  Atqne.  The  particle  atqne  connects  the  narcatiye  that  foUowa 
with  the  portion  of  the  story  detailed  in  the  previous  book. — Ea,  de- 
ferring to  what  is  described  in  the  eighth  book  respecting  the  move- 
ments of  JE*aeaa  at  the  court  of  Euander,  and  his  subsequent  visit  to 
the  people  of  Caere. — DivenA  petUtui  pcuie,  '*  In  a  far  different  quar- 
ter,'' i.  e.  at  the  court  of  Euander,  and  also  in  Etruria. 

4.  Saoratd  wUU,  "  (Which  lay)  in  a  sacred  vale."— Pt/trtnni.  Com- 
pare X.  619.— 5.  Thanmantiat,  **  The  daughter  of  Thaumaa."  A 
beautifully-expressive  appellation  for  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow, 
Thaunuu  signifying  '*  wonder,"  from  the  Greek  Oavfia, 

6.  OpfanH,  Supply  tiW.— 7-  Volvenda  dia.  **  Time,  as  it  rollf  im.'' 
Consult  note  on  i.  269.-8.  Urbe.  *'Uia  new  city." — 9.  So^ra, 
**  The  realms.^'  For  rt^no.— 10.  Carftku  «  Of  Corythus,"  ».  *.  of 
Etruria.  Corythus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Cortona,  one  of  the  dties 
of  Etruria,  is  put  for  that  city  itself.  Cortona  was  also  called  Cory- 
thus from  him. —11.  Lydorumque  n^an^m.  Alluding  to  the  Lydian 
origin  of  Etrurian  civilization,  throua^  the  Pelaagic  Tyrrheni.  Con- 
sult note  on  viii.  479. — Agreik$,  Notmere undisciplined  rustics,  but 
hard^  bands  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Compare  x.  310,  where 
mention  is  made,  in  the  same  pense,  of  the  agrettea  turmof  of  Tuznu& 
and  consult  also  line  607}  a^??**  of  the  present  book. 

13.  Turbata  afripe  catfm,  i.  ^.  attack  the  Trojan  camp  while  in  a 
atate  of  confuaiop  and  alarm  at  the  absence  of  its  commander.  *  )So 
intelligence  had  as  yet  been  Received  respecting  ^neaa ;  for  the 
events  in  this  book  are  simultaneous  with  those  deqccibed  in  tn^  pre- 
ceding book,  and  the  companiona  of  .3Elneaa  were  as  yet  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  cour^  of  Euander. 
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18.  Kvbibu8(Mkim.  ^Shot  from  ihe  cloods/'-^aO.  Tmpetku  m- 
swers  here  precisely  to  our  term  ''9ky/'  »]»4  denotes  the  upper 
region  of  the  »ir,  where  the  clouds  are,  and  yhere  the  changes  of 
weather  {ttmpe$tQta)  are  »uppoaed  to  originate.— ifft/mvi  -tideQ  diaoe- 
dcre  eoplum,  *'  I  see  the  nud-heayena  part  asunder."  Iris,  in  her  de- 
parture from  the  earth,  cleaves  the  air  with  »  flash  of  tight,  and  the 
beholder,  as  he  follows  her  with  his  eye,  fancies  that  he  sees  the 
heavens  opening  to  his  view,  and  the  very  stars  appearing  amid  the 
beams  of  day. — ^21.  PalanU$,  Referring-  merely  to  &e  regular 
courses  oi  the  stars  in  the  sky. 

22.  Quitquis  inarmatoeat,  Tumus  knew  Iris,  but  he  did  not  know 
by  what  deity  she  had  been  sent  to  earth. — 23.  Sumtnoqw  hautity  &c. 
This  was  done  that  he  might  pray  with  washed  hands  and  with  tiie 
greater  purity.— 84.  Mulia.  *♦  Earnestly." 

26.  IHwa  pictat  vettU  «l  cmri.  '*  BitAi  in  attire  interwoven  with 
gold."  Equivalent,  as  Heinrich  and  Wagner  remark,  to  'oe$ti$  cuuro 
inUrtexkB. — Pictai,  Old  form  for  piet<JB.^2B,  Tynrhid<9  f^tena. 
Compare  vii.  484. — 29.  Veiiitur  arma  tenetu,  &c.  This  verse  is  found 
Itiready  in  vii.  784,  and  is  wanting  also  in  many  MSS.  It  interrupts 
the  comparison,  as  Heyne  remarks,  between  the  progress  of  an  army 
and  that  of  a  river,  in  the  three  next  verses,  and  he  therefore  regards 
it  as  interpolated.  It  is  rejected  also  by  Brunck,  Schrader,  ]£>t^e, 
and  Weiohert.  Jahn  and  Wagner  defend  it,  but  without  much 
force. 

31.  PertacUum.  ''(Flows  on)  in  silence."  According  to  the  an- 
cients, the  Ganges,  soon  after  leaving  its  sources  in  the  Monies 
Emodi,  flowed  along  in  seven  channels  for  a  part  of  its  course.  This, 
idea  is  here  adopted  by  Virgil.  Amnibus,  therefore,  does  not  refer  to 
tributary  streams,  but  is  equivalent  merely  to  o^MtiB.  The  force  of 
the  comparison  lies  in  the  silent  flow  of  the  river  and  the  silent 
march  of  the  mighty  host. — Sur^ens,  Referring  to  the  periodical  in- 
crease of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges. — Sedatis,  **  Of  which  the  violence 
ha^  abated."  The  Granges  has  now  left  the  mountains,  and  its  stream 
is  less  impetuous  along  uie  more  level  country. 

AtU pivgui  fiumine NUuSy  &c.  ''Or  the  Nile,  with  its  lertilizing 
stream,  when  it  flows  back  from  the  fields,  and  has  now  compreseed 
itself  within  its  former  channel."  Another  comparison  of  the  silent 
march  of  the  host,  with  the  silent  reflux  of  tiie  Nile,  and  its  flow  of 
waters  after  the  annual  inundation  has  subsided. 

3d.  Ab  advend  ntole.  "  From  that  part  of  the  ramparts  which 
fronted  the  foe." — 37.  Date  tda,  &c.  The  common  text  has  date  tda, 
tectndite,  which  has  been  condemned  by  many  critics  as  being  the 
only  instance  where  Virgil  makes  long  a  final  short  syllable  preceding 
a  word  beginning  with  t  and  another  consonant.  We  have  given  <ttr- 
eeBdUe,  with  Wagner,  from  one  of  the  MSS. — 38.  Per  omnee  ccmdunt 
M,  &c.    "  (Rushing  in)  through  all  the  gates,  block  themselves  up." 

41.  Si  qua  interea  fortuna  fumet,  "  That,  in  case  any  accident  of 
war  should  occur  during  the  interval  (of  his  absence)." — 44.  Jfon- 
ttrat,  "  Urge  them  on."  Equivalent  to  impdlit  or  9uad^.  Heyne  : 
**  Nam  qui  euadet,  monetrat  quid  sit  faciendum,  et  qu&  ratione,** 

48.  Thraeiue  equut.  The  epithet  here  is  merely  ornamental,  and 
equivalent,  in  fact,  to  iiwt^tf  or  praxtans.  The  Thracian  horses 
were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  but  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  Tumus  had  literally  one  of  tliis  particular  kind. — 51.  Qmiprxmta 
w  hMem.   Supply  trriMtf.— d8.  Adtorquene,   Ad  h&t^  as  eluewhere, 
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increases  the  force  of  the  simple  verb,  '<  brandishing  powerfully  **  or 
vigorously."— 63.  Arduu8,  "  Mounted  on  his  steed."    Supply  eqmo, 

57.  Cadra  fovere.  Somewhat  analogous  to  our  English  expreancMi, 
**  nestle  within  their  camp."     An  uronical  expression,  of  course. 

60.  Quwn  fremit  ad  eavJUu,  «  When  he  howls  at  the  sheepfolds." 
Heinrich  explains  cavJUa  by  the  "  doors  '*  or  "  openings  of  the  fold," 
and  supplies  o«t^u.— 63.  In  abtenUi,  *'  Against  those  whom  he  cannot 
reach."  The  sheep,  being  protected  from  his  fury,  are  here  regarded 
as  actually  absent. — CoUecta  fati^  edendi,  &c.  ''The  raging  desire 
of  food,  contracted  by  long  waiting,  keeps  goading  him  on.**  ^' 
Ex  longo.    Supply  tempore, 

67.  Qu(B  via,  **  What  path  of  attack,"  i  e,  what  mode  of  t 
68.  Atque  ^ndat  in  aiquum,  "  And  pour  them  forth  (to  the  coa- 
flict)  upon  equal  terms."  The  inequality  of  the  contest  at  present 
consisted  in  the  Trojans  being  defended  by  their  ramparts.  Turnus 
wished  to  bring  them  out  to  a  fair  and  open  fight.  Hence  «n  cpquum 
is  a  much  better  reading  than  in  atquor,  as  given  by  Heyne.  The 
latter  would  imply  that  the  camp  of  the  Trojans  was  on  elevated 
ground,  and  that  Turnus  wished  to  bring  them  down  into  the  plain ; 
but  the  Trojan  encampment  was  itself  in  the  plain,  not  on  high 
ground. 

70.  Afffferibus  teptam,  &c.  The  vessels  were  drawn  up  on  shore 
according  to  ancient  euBtom,—Et  JUtvialUms  undia,  "  And  the  waters 
of  the  stream."  The  reference  Appears  to  be  to  canals  or  trenches 
dug  around  the  vessels,  and  cutting  oif  the  approach  of  a  foe. — 71. 
Sodotqus  incendia,  &c.  •*  And  calls  for  fire  from  his  exulting  follow- 
ers."—76.  Vulcanuty  by  metonymy  for  ignis  or  ineendia.  Supply 
feri  from  the  preceding  clause. 

79.  Pritca  fides  fousto,  &c  "The  belief  in  the  fact  is  (it  is  true) 
of  ancient  date,  but  the  tradition  has  never  died."— 82.  Deum  gene- 
trix  Berecyntia,  Cybele,  to  whom  Ida,  as  well  as  Mount  B6recyntus 
in  Phrygia,  was  sacred.  Consult  note  on  vi.  786. — 84.  Q^od  tua  earn 
parens,  &c.  **  What  thy  beloved  parent  asks  of  thee,  now  that 
(through  her  means)  Olympus  is  subdued  (unto  thy  sway)."  Ja- 
Piter's  mother  had  preserved  him  from  Saturn  ;  to  her,  therefore,  as 
Servius  remarks,  he  was  indebted,  ui  fact,  for  the  possession  of 
Olympus. 

86.  Pinea  sUw  mihi,  &c.  « I  have  a  forest  of  pine,  dear  to  me 
during  many  years.  (In  a  part  of  that  forest),  on  the  summit  of  the 
(Idnan)  mountain,  once  stood  a  grove,  whither  they  used  to  bring  me 
sacred  offerings,  gloomy  with  the  dark  pitch-pine  and  maple  trees." 
Heyne  regards  lines  86  and  87  as  spurious  ;  but  they  are  defended 
by  Wagner,  whose  interpretation  we  have  given.  The  grove  covered 
the  summit  of  Ida,  and  in  it  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Cybele.  The 
remamder  of  the  mountain  was  occupied  by  the  pine  forest.  The 
grove  was  composed  of  pitch-pine  trees  and  maples  intermingled. — 
86.  Fuit,  The  grove  once  stood  there  ;  the  trees  were  afterward  cut 
down  to  build  the  fleet.— 87.  TrabUms.    For  Ofhoribus. 

88.  Has,  Supply  arbores,  from  UusuSy  Ac— -89.  .^luciiit  angii, 
Heyne  calls  this  «  inepta  (dliteraHo,**  and  reads  utyua.  Wagner,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  Virgil  purposely  employs  an  alli- 
teration here  to  express  a  stronger  feelmg  of  solicitude  on  the  part 
of  the  goddess ;  and  he  refers  to  Cicero's  moles  mole$Hanm  (D$ 
Oral,  i.  I). 

90.  Atg^  Aoo  preeibus,  &c.    ''  And  let  a  parent  be  able  to  obtain 
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this  by  her  entreaties." — 92.  Prosit,  nottrit  in  montUnu,  &e.  **  Let  it 
prove  a  source  of  advantage  (unto  these),  that  they  rose  into  life 
on  our  mountains,"  i.  e.  that  they  grew  on  Ida,  a  mountain  sacred 
unto  me. 

93.  Torquet.  ''Who  regulates  the  movements  of."  Consult  note 
on  vi.  798. — 94.  Quo  fata  tocas  ?  t.  e,  what  change  art  thou  striving  to 
make  in  the  settled  order  of  things  I — Aut  quid  petis  uHs ?  ''Or 
what  art  thou  seeking  for  those  ships  of  thine  V*  Supply  natnhut. — 
96.  Fas  habeant,  &c.  "  Enjoy  an  immortal  privilege!  and  shall  ^neas 
go  through  uncertain  dangers,  certain  himself  of  being  saved  1" 

98.  DefunetcB.  "  Having  performed  theur  course."  Supply  ounu 
mo. — 99.  Q^uoBCunque  evaterit,  &c.  The  pronoun  and  verb  are  in  the 
singular,  but  the  reference  is  a  plural  one.  All  the  ships  did  not 
reach  Italy.  One,  the  vessel  of  Orontes,  was  sunk  in  the  storm  ofiT 
the  coast  of  Africa  (i.  J 13),  and  four  were  burned  by  the  Trojan 
women  in  Sicily  (v.  699.) — 101.  Mortalem  eripiam  formam.  Supply 
its  omnibus. 

104,  Idque  ratum,  &c.  "  And  gave  the  sign  with  his  nod  that  this 
was  ratified,"  &c.  With  ratum  supply  esse, — Stygii  Jiratris.  Pluto. 
Jove  ratifies  his  promise  with  the  fearful  oath  by  the  Styx,  CocytuiS; 
and  other  rivers  of  the  lower  world,  which  oath  no  deity  dared  to 
break  with  impunity. — 105.  Sipas,     In  the  sense  of  amnes. 

108.  Tumi  injuria,  "  The  outrage  of  Tumus,"  ».  e,  the  violence 
offered  by  him  to  the  sacred  ships. — Matrem,  "  The  mother  of  the 
gods."— 110.  Ooulis,  Supply rnj^norwm.— HI.  Ab  Aurord,  "From 
the  £ast."^112.  Tdanque  cAori.  "  And  (in  it)  choral  bands  of  the 
Idaean  followers  of  the  goddess."  Literally,  "Xdeean  choruses.'^ 
Alluding  to  the  different  priests  of  Gybele,  the  Corybantes,  the 
Curetes,  and  the  Ideei  Daetyli.  Figures  of  these  were  seen  in  the 
cloud. 

114,  Ne  trepidate.  "Hasten  not."— 118.  Puppes,  The  stems, 
not  the  prows,  are  here  mentioned,  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  mode 
of  drawing  up  vessels  stem  foremost  on  the  shore. 

120.  Hino  mrginea,  &c.  "  From  this  same  quarter  as  many  virgin 
forms  give  themselves  back  to  the  view,"  &c.  Hino  refers  to 
cequoraima, 

124.  Messapus,  The  commander  of  the  van.  Compare  line  27. — ' 
1 25.  Bevoeat  pedem.  Literally, "  recalls  his  foot,"  t.  e.  his  current — 
127.  UUro.  "  Further  than  this,  too."  UUro  has  here  the  force  of 
insuper, 

128.  Trojanos  hcBO  monstra  petunt,  "  These  prodigies  have  for  theur 
object  the  Trojans." — 129.  AuxUium  solitum,  Tumus  regards  the 
loss  of  their  ships  as  a  sure  proof  that  JoVs  has  abandoned  their 
cause. — 129.  Non  tela  neque  ignesy  &c  "They  wait  not  for  the 
weapons  nor  fires  of  the  Rutulians,"  i.  e,  Jove  by  destroying  their 
vessels,  has  ruined  all  their  hopes,  and  they  do  not  wait,  therefore,  to 
be  stripped  of  their  fleet  by  us.— 131.  Berum  pan  altera,  "  One 
portion  of  the  means  of  deliverance."  Referring  to  the  loss  of  their 
ships.— 132.  Terra  autem,  &c.  "  (The  other  portion),  the  land,"  &c. 
' — Tot  miUia,    In  apposition  with  gentes  Italas, 

138.  Conjuge,  i.  e,  Lavinia,  my  affianced  bride. — Neo  solos  tangilt 
Atridas,  &c.  i,  e,  nor  are  the  sons  of  Atreus  (Menelaus  and  Agamem- 
non) the  only  ones  who  have  felt  indignation  at  a  loved  one's  having 
been  borne  away. 
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140.  Sed  periim  mmd  mtU  td,  &o.  *^Bat  (it  will  be  said)  it  is 
sufficient  atonement  for  them  to  have  perished  once,  (^ell,  then), 
it  should  have  been  sufficient  for  them  to  have  committed  this  offence 
once  before,  having  conceived  (after  this)  an  almost  total  aversion 
towards  the  whole  race  of  women." — 141.  Ptrotot,  Agreemg  ynXh. 
the  pronoun  understood  in  the  accusative  before  peeoare. 

142.  Q^iblu  hcK  mediif  &c.  ^  (They)  unto  whom  this  confidence 
in  their  ii^terposed  rampart  and  delays  occasioned  by  their  trenches 
(to  a  foe),  a  slight  separation  between  them  and  death,  afford  comftge. 
Have  they  not  seen,  however/'  &c.  Observe  the  harshness  of  con- 
struction in  quUnts  haw,  &c.,  as  indicative  of  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
speaker. — 144.  if  on.    In  Uie  sense  of  nonne. 

146.  With  «of  supply  dicUe, — 148.  MiUe  earinif.  Alluding  to  the 
fleet  of  the  Greeks  that  sailed  against  Troy.  MUU  is  here  merely  a 
round  number,  employed  accoi^ing  to  a  well-known  poetic  usage. — 
160.  Tetubrtu  et  itutiia  Jurta,  &c.  "  Let  them  not  fear  the  darkness 
of  night  and  the  cowardly  theft  of  the  Palladium,"  &c.,  i.  e,  let  them 
not  fear  lest  we  come  in  the  night  season,  like  Ulysses  and  Dioipede, 
^d  steal  frpm  them  that  on  which  their  safety  depends. 

153.  Lttee,  jpalam,  etrtum  at.  *^  By  day,  face  to  face,  are  we  re- 
solved." Supply  no&tf  after  miwak  «it. — 154.  Hwd  nbi  cum  Danaitf 
&c.  *'  I  will  aoon  make  them  come  to  the  oopdusion  thst  they  have 
not  (now)  to  do  with  Greeks,  and  with  (mere)  Pelasgic  youth."  Fffxo 
an  old  foim  iorfaeeroy  apd  the  future  perfect  is  l^re  used  for  the 
simple  futuire,  in  order  to  express  haste,  or  rapidity  of  operation. — 
Pmbe  Pd<9tgi>  Contempt1;^>us,  as  denoting  a  mere  band  of  beardless 
warriors. 

156.  Mdiorpan  diet,  i.  e.,the  part  better  adapted  for  action. — 158. 
Htpugnam  iperatfi  paraHf  i.  #!  remain  fully  assured  that  on  the  morrow 
a  battle  awaits  you. 

160.  Fhmmii.  «Widi  ▼atcii-fires."^162.  lUoi  eaUmU  qumaue^ 
&C.  The  select  band  consisted,  therefore,  qf  1400  men. — 164.  Ka- 
ricmtgue  viea,  ^  And  vary  the  turns  in  (guarding)^*'  ».  ^  tak^  tonu^ 
&c.^l6$.  Vertnat.    **  Invert,"  i.  #.  iJrain. 

169.  JEi  arnu8  dUa  tenetU.  ^  And  in  am^i  occupy  the  walls." — 170. 
Tonlta  a  propugnacula  junguwty  i.  e,  they  join  the  outworbf  to  Uie 
main  fortifications  b^  means  of  stages  or  galleriei|. 

171.  T*la  gerund,  t.  e.  heap  up  missiles  so  as  to  have  them  re^y 
for  action. — 175.  Exerceiqfjiie  moetf  &o.  ^^nd  attend  in  turn,  to 
what  is  to  be  defended  by  each." 

176.  Porta.  "Of  one  of  the  gates."— 177-  Idavemtrix,  ^The 
huntress  Ida."  A  nympl^,  the  mother  of  Nisus  \  not,  as  some  anp- 
pose,  the  mountain  so  named,  with  the  epithet  venatrix  added  by 
ensilage. 

185.  An  Bua  cuique,  &c.  "  Or  is  that  which  one  earnestly  desires 
to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  inspuration !''  Literally,  '^  or  is  his  own 
desire  a  deity  to  each  one  t"-^186.'  Invadere,  **  To  attempt."  Said, 
generally,  of  things  that  involve  more  or  less  of  difficulty  and  hazard. 
—191.  Qttti  dubitem,    "  What  I  am  now  revolving." 

192, 193.  Qui  certa  reportent.  '^  To  bear  unto  him  the  true  state  of 
our  affairs." — 194.  8i,  tibi  quat  poeco,  promiUunt,  **  If  they  promise 
what  I  ask  for  thee."  Ij^isus  generously  intends  to  give  over  all  the 
rewards  that  shall  be  promised  for  the  achievement  unto  his  Mend 
£uryalus,  bemg  content  iiimself  with  the  glory  alone  that  may  result 
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-195.  Videor  foue.  *'  Methink9  I  cao.''  ^f^\j  «|t&i.— UH(.  In 
such  a  eoDStruction  as  ti)e  present,  where  miotnia  occurs  immediately 
afiter  murot,  the  latter  appears  to  i^er  to  th9  walls,  thp  former  |o  the 
eity  itself,  with  its  buildings. 

202.  Argdticum  terrorem^  &o.  ^Bred  up  amid  tb/9  fearful  war- 
ring of  the  Greeks."— 203.  SMUvm,  An  allusion  to  the  Eoman 
custom  of*  fathers  taking  up  their  children  newly  bom,  in  token  of 
acknowledging  them. — S'eo  Ueum  talia  gem,  &c.  '^  Nor  did  X  ever 
perform  such  a  part,  with  thee  (for  a  witneps),  when  J  followed,*' 
&c. — ^04.  Fata  4sitr§ma,  Alluding  to  the  wanderings  of  ^neas  in 
quest  of  his  destined  city  and  final  home. 

205.  Hie,  Indicative  of  gesture,  the  hand  being  placed  on  the 
breast — St  idum  qw  vU&y  &e.  ''And  one  that  will  believe  the 
glory  unto  which  thou  dost  aspire  to  be  cheaply  purchased  by  (the 
Saciifice  of)  life.'?— -20&  Neofat;  mm.  ''  Nor  have  I  any  right  to  do 
so  ;  no.*'  The  full  expressiou  would  be,  necfau  e$t  mihi  tale  vererL — 
210.  8ed,  ti  ^ia,  &c  *<  But  if  any  (mapy  things  of  which  kind 
thou  seest  in  entorprises  as  hazardous  us  this),  if  any,  whether  diance 
or  deity,  hurry  me  into  adverse  fortune,"  && 

214.  SolUd,  ''As  she  is  wont  to  do."  Alluding  to  the  usual 
fickleness  of  Fortune.— 215.  Almttti  ferat  iu/eriof,  "  May  bring 
funeral  offerings  unto  me,  though  m  away,*'  i.  «.  tp  my  absent 
corpse.  The  ancient  Gre^  and  Romany  were  accustomed  to  visit 
at  stated  periods  the  tombs  of  their  relatives  snd  friends,  and  to 
offer  to  them  sacrifices  and  virions  gifts.  Thp^  oblations  w^re 
called  ii^BricB, 

DeoorOqut  tandero,  "  And  may  honour  me  with  f^  cenotfipl)."^- 
217.  QuoB  te,  toUf  puer,  &c.  The  mother  of  Enryalus  had  refuse^  to 
be  left  behind  in  Sicily  with  the  other  Trojan  females,  )i)ut  boldly 
foltowed  her  son.  Compare  v.  7)5,  teqq.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  not  all  the  Trojan  female9  w^re  left  behind  in  Sicily, 
but  only  those  advanced  in  years.  The  mother  of  Euryalus,  there- 
fore, was  the  only  one  of  the  more  aged  mat^qs  tha^  acpompapied 
ihe  fleet.    Compare  xi.  85. 

221.  VigUet,  Those  who  were  to  take  the  guard.^222.  SenatOquc 
«wtt.  "  And  take  their  turn."— 233.  Began.  «  The  prince."  As- 
eanios.— 230.  Oattrorum  et  campi  medio,  f*  |i^  the  centre  of  the 
camp  and  plain."  Equivalent  to  eattrorum  campeaHum  medio,  "  in 
the  middle  of  their  camp  situate  in  the  phun." 

id2,  Bern  magnamy  &c.  "  That  it  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, and  would  be  worth  the  delay,'*  i.  e.  the  interruption  which  it 
mig^t  occasion  to  the  council. — 233.  Trepidoa,  f.  e.  excited  by  the 
idea  of  the  service  they  were  abqut  to  render  their  country. 

235.  JVtfM  hcBO  nodrit,  &c  "  Nor  let  these  things  w^ich  we  are 
now  going  to  propose  be  judged  of  by  our  yeafs." — 237*  Locum  imi- 
d%%8  contpestimua  ipn.  See.  "  We  ourselves  have  observed  a  place  (fit) 
for  our  secret  design,  which  presents  itself  in  the  double  road  leading 
from  the  gate  that  is  nearest  the  sea."  Two  roads  led  from  this  gate : 
one  to  Laurentum,  and  through  the  camp  of  the  Butulians,  who  had 
come  by  it  to  attack  the  Trojan  camp ;  thp  othei:  turned  to  the  left, 
passed  m.  the  rear  of  the  camp,  amd  led  into  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

244.  Vidimtu  obtmria  pnmtm,  &o.    '5  Often,  while  hunting,  have 
we  seen  from  amid  the  shady  valleys  the  nearest  part  of  the  town." 
249.  Certa.    "  Bold."— 252.  Pro  lottdilm  ittii.    "  For  this  most 
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meritorioiui  oondaet  of  yours." — 264.  Moretque  tettri,    ^  And  your 
own  virtues,"  i.  e.  your  own  approving  conBciences. 

265.  Integer  cevi,  **  Now  in  the  bloom  of  years."  Taken  in  con- 
nexion with  what  follows,  it  denotes  that  they  will  ever  find  a  friend 
in  Ascanius  from  youth  upward.^267.  Immo,  Referring  back  to 
ianmemor.  Hence  we  render  as  follows :  <*  No  t  (never  unmindfol ; 
on  the  contrary),  I,  whose  sole  happiness  is  centred  in  my  &ther'a 
return,"  &c. — 258.  Niae,  Ascanius  names  one  of  the  two  merely, 
but  means,  in  fact,  both  ;  since  at  line  525  we  have  **  vob,  0  Calliope^ 
j^reeoTf*  by  a  precisely  siinilar  construction. — 259.  Anaraoique  Larem^ 
t.  e,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  our  line.  Assaracusy  one  of  his  early 
forefathers,  is  here  placed  for  the  whole  line. 

200.  Pidea,  **  Confident  hope,"  i.  e,  that  my  father  will  be  restored 
to  us. — 261.  In  wstritpono  gremiis.  **  I  place  in  your  bosoms."  A 
beautiful  expression.  I  place  all  my  hi^>pine8s  and  hopes  under  your 
care,  to  cherish  and  preserve,  even  as  a  mother  cherishes  her  child 
in  her  bo8om.^262.  NUiU  tri$U.   Supply  erU, 

263.  Aspera  tignit,  '*  Rough  with  embossed  work." — Tripodat, 
Compare  note  on  iii.  92. — 266.  Dot,  Certain  substantives  denoting 
something  that  remains  with  one,  or  is  more  or  less  abiding  in  its 
nature,  such  as  donum,  mnnusy  &e.  sometimes  take  the  verb  in  the 
present  tense  with  the  poets,  where  we  must  translate  by  a  past  one. 

268.  Et  prada  dioere  tortem,  ^  And  to  appoint  a  distribution  of 
booty,"  t.  e,  to  fix  a  day,  place,  and  manner  of  distribution.  So  Wag- 
ner. Heyne  and  others  have  duoere ;  but  dneere  aariem  cannot  be  said 
of  a  leader  himself,  since  the  portion  of  the  latter  was  always  taken 
from  the  plunder  before  the  main  body  of  his  followers  drew  lots  for 
their  own  shares.  If,  therefore,  we  retain  dueere  here,  it  can  only 
have  the  meaning  of  duoendum  curare, 

270.  Iptum  iUum,  Supply  equum, — 272.  MiOrum,  Equivalent 
merely  to /cmtnonim. — 273.  Bnaqut  cmmbua  armak»  *^And  Uie  arms 
that  belong  to  all,"  t.  d.  together  with  their  arms.  The  allusion,  of 
course,  is  to  the  <*  eaptvoi,** 

275.  Te  vero.  Ascanius  now  turns  to  Euryalus. — Mea  qnem  qExtftu^ 
&c.  '^  Whom  my  own  age  follows  with  nearer  interval,"  t.  e.  to 
whom  I  am  nearer  in  age.  A  metaphor  taken  from  racers,  qMrtia 
denoting  here  the  intervening  space  between  the  two  competitors  for 
the  prize. 

281.  Me  nulla  d%e»y  &c.  ''No  day  (of  my  future  life)  shall,  as  I 
hope,  prove  me  unworthy  of  this  so  bold  an  attempt :  thus  much  (do 
I  promise)."  We  have  adopted  here  the  punctuation  of  Heynei, 
excepting  the  stop  after  argueret,  which  we  have  changed  from  a 
semicolon  to  a  colon. — 282.  Tantum,    Supply  promtto, 

288.  Inque  ealutatam.  "  And  without  having  taken  leave."  Liter- 
ally, ''  and  unsaluted  (by  me)."  Observe  the  tmesis  in  inque  aodu" 
tatam  for  xnaalfUaUimque,-~Nox  «(  tua  tettie,  &c.  He  invokes  what 
was  nearest  at  the  moment  of  speaking,  namely,  the  surround- 
ing darkness,  and  the  right  hand  of  Ascanius,  which  he  was  then 
grasping. 

291.  Tut,  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun. — 294.  Atque  oatmiMi 
patricB,  &c.  **  And  the  image  of  parental  affection  (which  these  words 
called  up)  moved  his  bosom  powerfully,"  The  poet  refers  here  to  the 
thought  of  his  own  father,  as  occurring  to  lulus  on  beholding  the  filial 
devotion  of  Euryalus. 

296.  Sponde  digna  e«u,  &o.     **  Expect  all  things  worthy  of  thy 
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glorious  undertaking."  Literally,  '*  promise  unto  thyself  ;*'  tiH  to  be 
supplied.  We.  have  given  the  ordinary  reading,  which  Wagner 
defends.  Heyne,  on  the  other  hand,  has  tpondeo,  which  involves  a 
metrical  difficulty,  for  o  final  in  verbs  is  very  rarely  shortened  by 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  (excluding  the  present  instance)  no 
example  occurs  in  Virgil  of  the  final  o  in  a  vei*b  being  left  short, 
except  in  scio  and  nescio.  If  Uierefore,  we  retain  tponoUo  with  Heyne, 
it  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  tpondyo. 

297.  Namqne  erit  ista,  &c.  **  For  that  mother  of  thuie  shall  be  a 
mother  unto  me,"  i.  e,  shall  be  cherished  by  me  as  fondly  as  if  she 
were  my  own. — 298.  Nee  parium  gratia,  &c.  '*  Nor  does  merely  a 
slight  return  of  gratitude  await  (her,  for  having  given  us)  such  a  son." 
— SOO.  Per  ^tod  pater  ante,  &c.  "  By  what  my  father,  before  me, 
was  accustomed  (to  swear  by)."  Ascanius  here  imitates  his  father 
Mnensi  in  the  form  of  his  oath.  His  parent  was  accustomed  to  swear 
by  his  own  head :  Uie  son  now  swears  by  hia  own. 

301.  Bedud.  **  In  case  thou  return."— 305.  Atqite  habUem  vaginA, 
&c  *•  And  had  fitted  it,  easy  (in  consequence)  to  wear,  unto  an  ivory 
sheath."  We  must  suppose  a  sheath  adorned  merely  with  ivory. — 
306.  Pdlem  horrentitque,  &c.,  i.  e,  a  skin,  the  spoil  of,  &c. ;  a  skin 
stripped  from,  &c. 

309.  Primorum.  "  Of  leaders."  The  genitive  of  primoret^^SU* 
Ante  annoe,  ^  Before  ike  years  (of  manhood  had  even  come)."  Sup-> 
ply  viriles, 

Sed  aurce  omnia  diseerpunt,  &o.  "  But  the  breezes  scatter  them 
all,"  &c.  The  messengers  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  ^neas,  but 
perished  by  the  way. 

315.  Ante,  **  Before  they  themselves  perished."  To  complete  the 
sense,  some  words  must  be  supplied  here.  Servius  makes  the  full 
expression  to  be  antequam  ip»  perirent,  which  we  have  followed  in 
translating.— 317.  Arrectos  litore,  currus,  "  Along  the  shore,  chariots 
with  the  poles  raised  in  air."  The  allusion  is  to  chariots  from  which 
the  horses  have  been  unharnessed. 

319.  Vina,  i,  e.  vessels  more  or  less  full  of  wine,  the  remains  of  the 
previous  evening's  debauch. 

.  322.  Oannde  longe,  **  And  keep  a  look  out  from  afar."  Consule  is 
equivalent  to  prospice,  or  provide. — 323.  Vasta  dabo.  For  vastabo, — 
Et  lato  te  limite  ducam.  '*  And  will  lead  thee  along  a  broad  pathway," 
i.  e,  made  wide  by  the  sword. — 325.  Tapetibut  altis  exttructve,  ^  Raised 
high  on  lofty  carpets,"  t.  e.  on  a  lofty  couch  overlaid  with  rich 
carpets. 

329.  Temere.  «  Promiscuously."— 331.  Pendentia.  "  Hanging  (re- 
laxed in  sleep)." — 333.  Sanguifie  singuUantem.  "  Spirting  forth  blood 
with  convulsive  throes."  Anguine,  poetic  for  tanguinem. — 334  Tori, 
Referring  to  the  places  where  they  lay. — 335.  Plurima.  Neuter 
plural,  accus.  for  plurimum,  by  a  poetic  idiom. 

337*  MtUto  dep.  ^  By  tiie  potent  influence  of  the  god,"  i.  e,  by 
much  wine. — 8i  protenus  ilium,  &c.  *'  If  he  had  without  intermis- 
sion made  that  sport  equal  to  the  night,  and  had  prolonged  it  until 
the  light  of  day."— 339.  Turbane,  **  Spreading  confusion."— 341. 
Fremit  ore  oruento.  After  these  words,  we  must  supply  in  the  mind 
some  such  form  of  expression  as  this :  tmili  modofurebat  Nitus. 

343.  Ac  muUam  in  medio,  &c.  **  And  secretly  attacks,  in  promis- 
cuous slaughter,  a  numerous  and  ignoble  throng."    So  Wagner. 

348.  Et  multd  morte  reeepit,      *'  And  withd:rew  it  amid  abundant 
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death,*^  i.  i.  and  witbdrew  it  aff&r  inflicting  by  the  wound  eertsin 
death.— 349.  Purpuream  aiiimam.    "  The  pnrple  tide  of  life.-^ 

354.  BetuHt  enim  ntrnid,  &e.  ^  For  he  pereeiTed  that  thej  were 
getttDg  hurried  away  by  too  eager  a  desire  for  Blangbter." — 390. 
Fcenarum  exhdnttum  scUii  at»  *'  Vengeance  has  been  sufficiently 
exhausted." 

859.  PhaUrat.  Consult  note  on  y.  3lO,^Et  aurea  btiUit.  "  Adorned 
with  golden  bosses." — ^300.  Cingula.  Observe  the  force  of  the  plural, 
as  indicating  a  costly  belt. — 361.  HotpUio  quum  jungeret  dbtem. 
**  When,  though  absent,  he  connected  himself  with  him  by  the  tie  of 
hospitality."  With  jtvngeret  supply  ie  {^.—362.  722;.  Remolos. — 
363.  Poit  fHortem  lidlo,  &c.  After  the  death  of  the  grandson  of 
Remultts,  who  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Rutulians,  the  latter  be- 
came poiisessed  of  the  belt,  and  gave  it,  either  as  a  portion  of  the 
booty,  or  as  the  prize  of  valour,  to  Rhamnes.  Wagner  regards  this 
line  as  spurious. 

364.  ifequidqucm.  Because  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  tbefa. — 
866.  Tuta  oapmttnt.    ^  Make  for  a  place  of  safety.'' 

869.  Bt  Tumo  regi  remonn  fer^nt.  Tumus  had  ^ne  on  before 
with  a  light-armed  band,  to  attack  the  Trojan  camp.  Meanwhile, 
forces  were  collecting  in  the  city  of  Laurentum,  and  Tumus  sends 
back  word  to  accelerate  the  march  of  these.  The  three  hundred 
horse  are  despatched  with  an  answer  to  this  request,  from  the  empitai 
of  LatinuB.  Heyne  and  others  read  regis,  making  the  answer  come 
froth  Latinus  himself.  But  Wagner,  with  more  propriety,  and  on 
better  MS.  authority,  giyes  regi,  and  supposes  the  answer  to  hare 
come  from  the  commander  of  the  infantry,  which  still  remained  be- 
hind ;  for  Latinus  himself  had  given  up  the  reins  of  affairs,  as  we 
hare  been  told  in  viii.  600. 

372.  H08,  Nisns  and  Euryalus. — L<Jteo  fetttentea  limite.  ^  Turning 
away  by  the  left-hand  path."  The  two  Trojans  had  at  iirst  taken  the 
right-hand  path,  in  order  to  reach  the  camp  of  the  Rntulians  ;  in 
leaving  this,  they  turn  to  the  left,  and  fall  in  with  the  hostile  cavalry. 
The  left-hand  route  would  hare  carried  them  towards  the  Tiber  and 
the  city  of  Euander. 

374.  Immemorem,  I.  e.  unconscious  that  his  helmet  was  betraying 
him,-^Radiitque  adverta  refidiii.  **  And,  being  opposed  to  the  bcwns 
of  the  moon,  sent  forth  a  gleam  of  light." — 375.  Hand  temere  ed 
vitum,  ^  This  passed  not  unobserved."  Literally,  ^  the  thing  was 
not  observed  in  yain." 

377.  Nihil  iUi  tendere  contra.  **  They  made  no  reply."  The  his- 
torical infinitive.*  Tendere  is  well  explained  by  Servius  as  equivalent 
to  tendere  e^rUt.— 379.  Ad  divoHia  ncta,  "At  the  well-known 
bye-ways." 

383.  Bora  per  oeeuUot,  &e.  "Here  and  there  a  pathway  gave 
light,  through  tracts  covered  with  underwood."  CtUlet  can  hardly  be 
the  right  reading  here,  and  ought,  probably^  to  be  changed  into  taUe$. 
If  it  be  allowed  to  stand,  it  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  we  have 
assigned  to  it.—385.  Fallitque  timor  regione  tiarum.  "And  fear 
lea£  him  astray  from  the  true  direction  of  his  route.**  Compaie 
note  on  ii.  737* 

386.  Imprudent,  "Not  pereeiting  that  Euryalus  remained  be- 
hind.''—387.  Ad  Uteot,   "  As  far  as  the  groves."    Heyne  reads  lamu, 

391.  Retohent,  " Retncing."— 394.  8igna,  "The  signals,"  i  «. 
their  calling  upon  one  another  in  different  parts  of  the  wood. — 997. 
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jPVoMU^  lod  et  nocHi  oppreaum,  "  Overcome  hy  the  treachery  of  the 
place  and  night/*  t.  e.  led  astray  hy  the  darknesB  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  country. 

406.  Latonia  eustos,  '<Latonian  guardian,"  i.  e,  Diana,  or  the 
Moon.  ChutoB  refers  to  her  as  a  huntress,  and  goddess  of  the  woods. 
— 406.  8i  qua  ipse  tneis,  Ac.  **  If  any  1  myself  ever  added."  Awn 
in  the  sense  of  addidi: 

412.  Aversi,  "  Who  was  turned  away  (at  the  time)."  The  com- 
mon text  has  adoern,  which  cannot  stand,  even  though  we  explain 
teryum  by  scutum,  as  Servius  and  Donatus  do. — Ibique  frangkur,  &c 
The  spear  of  Nisus  was  driven  through  the  back  of  Sulmo,  so  that 
the  head  projected  out  of  his  breast;  the  long  handle,  however, 
behind,  bends  down  by  its  own  weight,  and  breaks  off. 

417.  SummA  cib  aure,  ''  From  the  tip  of  his  ear."  He  poised  the 
weapon  above  his  shoulder  before  throwing  it.— 418.  Dutn  trq>idara. 
**  While  they  keep  moving  about  in  confusion." 

427.  Me,  me  {adsum,  qui  feet),  &c.  "  Me,  me  (here  am  I,  who  did 
it),  turn  your  weapons  against  me."  Eagerness  to  save  his  friend 
gives  a  broken  and  interrupted  air  to  his  speech.  We  may  suppose 
petite,  or  some  such  verb,  to  be  understood  with  me,  me,  though  not 
required  in  translating.     Some  make  me,  me,  to  be  governed  by  the 

S reposition  in  understood,  as  inferred  from  in  me  eonvertite,  &c.    This, 
owever,  is  extremely  harsh. 

428.  Meafraut  est  omnis.  "The  whole  offence  is  mine."  jFVattfis 
equivalent  to  scelus  or  culpa, — T$te.  *'  He  who  is  now  in  your  posses- 
sion." Observe  the  force  of  isf«.— 430.  Tantum,  &c.  «  He  only 
loved  too  much." 

i35.  Purpureusjbs,  "  Some  bright-hued  flower."  This  beautiful 
passage  appears  to  be  imitated  from  Catullus  (xi.  22). 

447.  Nulla  dies.  ^  No  lapse  of  time."  448.  By  the  dmut  jEnea 
IS  meant  the  Julian  line. — Immobile  laxum,  Rome  was  to  stand  as 
long  as  the  rock  of  the  Capitol  stood,  and  to  a  Roman  the  Capitol 
was  eternal. — 449.  Pater  Romanus.  According  to  Heyne,  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  is  here  meant ;  but,  according  to  Wagrter,  Augustus. 
This  latter  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  the  poet  not  meaning  that 
Augustus  is  to  reign  for  ever,  but  that  the  empire  of  the  world  will  be 
ever  held  by  his  line. 

464.  Suas,  So  Wagner.  Heyne  gives  suae,  and  regards  it  as  an 
elegance  ;  to  which  Wagner  replies,  **  Bed  quid  in  hoc  manifesto  vitio 
insit  degantice,  non  video." — Rumoribus.  These  appear  to  have  had 
reference  to  the  nocturnal  slaughter. 

473.  Patidam  per  urbem,  i.  e.  the  encampment  and  new  city  of 
Trojans.— 476.  Radii.  **  The  shuttle."  R&cdutaque  pensa.  "  And 
the  web  was  unravelled." — 478.  AgiAina  prima.  She  mingles  in  the 
foremost  line  of  the  combatants,  in  order  to  behold  once  more  the 
features  of  her  son. 

.  481.  Hunc.  "Thus."  Equivalent  to  toifew.— 486.  Terr&  ignot&. 
*f  In  a  strange  land."  His  native  country,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  terra  nota. — 486.  Nee  te  in  tua  funera,  &c.  "  Nor  did  I,  (thy^ 
mother,  bestow  my  cares  upon  thee  for  thy  funeral  rites,"  &c.  A 
most  corrupt  passage,  and  one  which  all  the  commentators  give  up 
in  despair.  All  the  MSS.  read  funera,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
instead  of  changing  this  fjofunere,  with  Wagner,  adopted  the  emenda- 
tion of  Donatus,  which  consists  in  the  insertion  of  the  preposition  in. 
The  phrase  producere,  or  duoere  funvs,  means  "  to  perform  tlie  last 
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sad  offices  for  one  ;"  but  the  verb  is  here  elegantly  applied  to  the 
person  at  onoe,  and  mdicates  the  bestowal  upon  him  of  the  last  o£Bces 
of  affection. 

488.  Ve$te  te^em,  &c  ^  Covering  thee  with  the  robe  which,  with 
haste,  I  was  urging  on  night  and  day  for  thee,  and  was  consoling  with 
the  loom  the  cares  of  age."  The  motlier,  of  course,  in  preparing  the 
robe,  was  not  antidpatmg  the  death  of  her  son.  She  was  getting  it 
ready  for  him  as  an  ornamental  appendage. 

491.  Hoe  miki  de  te,  &c.  '*  Is  this  all  of  thee  that  thou  brineest 
back  to  me  1*'  Alluding  to  the  gory  head  of  her  son  which  she  had 
in  full  view.— 492.  Hoo  nm  tecuta,  ^  Was  it  on  this  account  that  I 
followed  thee  r— 499.  InfrticUB.  <<  Enfeebled."— 502.  Inter  mawu. 
For  tit  manibus, 

503.  At  tuba  terribilemy  &c.  Observe  the  beautiful  effect  produced 
by  this  sudden  change  from  tears  and  sadness  to  the  bustle  of  war. 
It  is  as  if  we  were  aroused  at  the  instant  by  the  very  blast  of  the 
trumpet.  The  line  is  imitated  from  a  well-known  one  of  Ennius. — 
505.  AooeUrant  cutA  pariter,  &c.  '*  The  Volscians  hasten  on  in  equal 
order,  a  testudo  having  been  formed."  Consult  note  on  ii.  441. — 
608.  QMii  rara  ed  acie$,  &c.  '*  Where  the  (Trojan)  front  of  battle  is 
thin,  and  the  circle  of  defenders  not  so  dense  with  men,  shows 
openings  through  it." — 509.  Non  tarn,  t.  e,  non  valdf, 

513.  Teetam  aeiem.  *<The  testudo-protected  band."  They  rolled 
down  large  stones  in  order  to  break  through  the  serried  order  of  the 
testudo.  If  the  shields  were  kept  firmly  locked  together,  the  missiles 
cast  upon  them  would  roll  off  like  water  from  a  roof. — 514.  With 
juwU  supply  Butulot, — 515.  Nee  jam  tufieiunt,  ''(At  length,  how- 
ever,) their  strength  sufiices  not."  Supply  mribuB. — Globus,  Refer- 
ring to  the  testudo.— 516.  Buunt,  '*  Pitch  over  (on  the  foe.)"  Taken 
actively,  in  the  sense  of  prqjieiunt, 

517.  Armorum,  '<  Shields."— 518.  Coeeo  Marie.  <<In  covered 
fight,"  t.  e,  under  the  covering  of  the  testudo.— 522.  Ptatiiit.  Pro- 
bably a  pine-tree  in  flames,  instead  of  an  ordinary  torch. 

525.  K(M,  0  Calliopef  preoor,  &c.  "  Do  you  (0  ye  Muses,  and  thou 
in  particular),  O  Calliope,  aid  me,  I  entreat,  while  I  tell  in  song," 
&c.  A  peculiar  construction,  by  which  the  Muses  are  all  invoked, 
but  the  invocation  is  specially  addressed  to  one  of  the  number, 
who  alone  is  named.  This  construction  is  imitated  from  the 
Greek. — 528.  Et  meeum  ingetUes,  &c.  ''And  unfold  with  me  the  vast 
outlines  of  the  war."  Orof,  meaning,  literally,  the  extreme  edges  of 
a  garment-,  here  denote  figuratively  the  whole  circuit  of  events,  the 
main  outlines.  The  details  themselves  are  too  numerous  to  be  all 
given. 

530.  Siupeetu,  "  Height." — JSiS  pontibue  aUte,  i,  e,  communications 
by  timbers  laid  across  from  the  tower  to  the  walls. — 534.  Cavas 
fenegtrat.  "  The  hollow  loop-holes."— 536.  ArdetOem  krnpada,  "  A 
blazing  fire-vessel."  According  to  some  of  the  commentators,  lampas 
here  denotes  a  kind  of  vessel,  containing  combustibles,  and  furnished 
with  hooks,  which  was  thrown  in  sieges. — 536.  Plurima,  "  Increased." 
Equivalent  to  aifcto.— 537.  Tabuku,  "The  boards."— jGK  pottibus 
Kant  adeae.  "And  (then)  dung  to  the  timbers,  (by  this  time)  par- 
tially consumed."  More  literally,  "  eaten  in."  By  poetes  are  here 
meant  the  main  or  upright  beams. 

640.  Tumpondere  turr'u,  &c.  By  crowding  too  much  into  that  part 
of  the  structure  to  which  the  flames  had  not  as  yet  come,  they  over* 
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turn  the  tower,  which  was  merely  of  wood  and  rested  on  the  ground, 
aud  it  falls  over  on  its  side  towards  the  foe. 

643.  Chnfixique  suU  tdis,  &c.  Some  of  them  are  pierced  by  one 
another's  weapons  ;  some  are  transfixed  by  the  splintered  timber  of - 
the  tower.— 645.  PrimcBvut.    "(Still)  in  the  flower  of  youth." 

647.  VetUia  armis.  Not,  as  Heyne  says,  because  on  account  of  his 
tender  youth,  he  was  yet  unfit  to  bear  arms,  but  because  he  had  been 
fi)rbidden  by  his  father  to  engage  in  warfare  at  so  early  an  age. — 
548.  Parmd  albd.  The  shields  of  diBtinguished  warriors  bore  painted 
devices  ;  but  Helenor,  the  young  warrior,  had  still  to  gain  himself  a 
name.     Hence  the  epithet  inglorius, 

652.  Hand  nesda,  "  Not  ignorant  (of  its  approaching  fate)." — 
658.  Tecta,    «  The  summit  (of  the  ramparts)." 

559.  Pa/rUer  earm  tdotme  secvtus,  t.  e.  equalling  in  speed  the  javelin 
which  he  threw. — 662.  Magn&  muri  cum  parUy  &c.  The  wall  appears 
to  have  been  a  low  one,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  heroic  age. — 
664.  Jovis  armiger,  i,  e.  the  eagle ;  so  called  from  its  being  represented 
in  ancient  works  of  art  as  bearing  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove. — 666. 
Martitti  Input.    **  The  wolf,  sacred  to  Mars." 

669.  Tngewti  fraqmine  monltit,  Expknatory  of  taxo. — 672.  Longe 
faUente  Mgittd.  **  With  the  arrow  deceiving  from  afar,"  t.  e,  coming 
from  afar,  and  inflicting  an  unexpected  wound.— 676.  Summit  pro 
turribus.    **  On  the  summit  of  a  tower." 

676.  Levis  arinxerat.  "Had  slightly  grazed."— 577-  Projecto  teg- 
fnine.  "  Having  thrown  aside  his  shield."  His  person  thereby  became 
exposed,  and  hence  he  is  called  dement. — 679.  Infixa  ett.  "  Was  pin- 
ned."— LcBw  lateri.  The  side  that  had  been  previously  protected  by 
the  shield  now  thrown  aside. 

682.  Pietus  aeu  chlamydein,  &c.  "  In  embroidered  cloak,  and  bright 
with  Iberian  purple."  Compare  i.  708. — Ferrugine  IberA.  Alluding 
to  the  purple  dye  of  Spain,  which  was  of  a  darker  colour  than  or- 
dinary, and  hence  is  termed  by  the  poet  ferrugo. — 684.  Matris  luco, 
**  In  the  grove  of  (the  nymph)  his  mother."  We  have  written  matrit 
with  the  small  initial  letter,  and  have  given  it  the  explanation  of 
Wagner.  The  mother  of  the  youth,  according  to  this,  was  a  nymph 
of  Sicily  (the  Symsethus  being  a  Sicilian  river),  to  whom  the  grove 
was  sacred,  but  her  name  is  not  mentioned.  Heyne  writes  Matris, 
with  the  initial  letter  a  capital,  and  refers  the  term  to  Ceres,  or  the 
Ennsean  Mother,  so  called  from  the  plain  of  Enna  in  Sicily  ;  this 
goddess  being  often  called  M^ri^p,  as  her  daughter  Proserpina  was 
styled  ILopri.  But  so  plain  and  bald  an  allusion  to  Ceres,  when  no 
other  part  of  the  context  refers  to  her,  does  not  harmoiilze  with  the 
usual  practice  of  an  epic  poet. 

686.  Pinguit  ubi  et  pf<icabUit  ara  PcUiei.  "*  Where  there  is  a  rich 
and  appeasing  altar  of  the  Palici."  Literally,  "of  Palicus."  As 
the  Palici  were  two  in  number,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  we  ought 
not  to  read  Palicum  (for  PcUicorum),  as  Creda  suggests.  With  respect 
to  the  expression  pinguit  etplacabUit  ara,  consult  note  on  vii.  764. 

688.  Media  tempora  is  well  explained  by  Wagner  as  being  the 
space  between  the  two  temples,  in  other  words,  the  forehead  or  brow. 
— Liquefacto  plumho.  Not  with  a  leaden  bullet  that  melted  in  the  air 
in  consequence  of  its  rapid  flight,  but  lead  melted  into  the  form  of  a 
bullet. 

690.  Beilo.  Having  only  done  it  before  in  the  chase.—  693.  MinO' 
rem.    Supply  natu. 

C  0 
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606.  Now  regno.  '^  By  his  recent  alliance  with  royalty." 

608.  Iterum.  Alluding  to  their  having  before  this  been  besieged  by 
the  Greeks  in  Troy. — 6^.  Bis  capti.  Once  by  the  Greeks,  and  onee, 
as  he  is  confident  will  be  the  case,  by  the  Latins. — Et  morH  prtj^en- 
dere  wturo$.  ^*  And  to  extend  waUs  as  a  screen  against  death."  So 
Wagner,  instead  of  Marti,  adopted  by  Heyne.— 6(M).  Nostra  connMok. 
^  Our  bndes.*'  Referring  particularly  to  Lavinia,  whom  ^neaa  was 
seeking  to  take  away  from  Tumus. — 602.  Fandi  fictor.  **  False  of 
^>eecfa." 

603.  Primum.  ''At the  moment  of  their  birth."— 604.— iSSeroo^ve 
gduy  &c.  The  poet  alludes  here  to  a  custom  said  to  have  been  preva- 
lent among  several  of  the  early  Italian  nations. — 606.  Venatu  in'tigi- 
lant,  &c.  "^  Our  boys  are  on  the  alert  for  the  hunt,  and  incessantly 
soour  the  woods."  Venaltu  is  the  old  dative  for  fienatei.— 606.  Fieo- 
ttre  ludus  equoi,  &c.  "  Their  sport  consists  in,"  &e. 

609.  Omne  cnum  faro  teritur.  ^  Our  whole  life  is  passed  in  arms." 
Vend  hattd.  *^Wiih  inverted  spear."  They  urge  on  their  oxen 
at  the  plough  with  the  handle  of  the  spear,  and  also  guide  them  with 
the  same. — 616.  IktidicB  oordi.  **  Indolence  is  your  delight"  Supply 
tunt  tobii* — ChoretM.  Choral  dances,  the  accompaniments  of  a  peaoelul 
state  of  things,  are  here  regarded  as  marks  of  effeminacy  by  this 
member  of  a  warlike  nation.— 616.  Maniccu.  <<  Sleeves."  A  mark 
of  effeminacy,  like  the  preceding. — Mitra,  Consult  note  on  iv.  216. — 
Bedimieula.  **  Ties,"  i.  e.  side-bands.  These  were  ribands  or  side- 
pieces,  attached  to  the  mitxa  or  other  head-dress  at  the  occiput,  and 
passing  over  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  hang  on  each  side,  over  the 
breast.  They  were,  properly,  female  ornaments,  and  in  the  statues 
of  Venus  were  imitated  in  gold.  The  Phrygians,  an  effeminate 
nation,  also  wure  them. 

617.  0  vere  PhrygicB,  &.C.  Imitated  from  Homer  {IL  ii.  235). — 
Ite  per  alta  Dindyma,  Mount  Dindymus,  in  Phrygia,  was  sacred  to 
Cybele,  and  here  her  rites  were  celebrated  with  peculiar  fervour. 
They  were  characterized  by  great  licentiousness.— 618.  Ubi  a$$ueli$ 
biforemf  &c.  "  Where  for  you,  accustomed  thereto,  the  pipe  utters  its 
twofold  note,"  i.  e.  its  harsh  and  grating  note.  The  allusion  is  to  a 
very  simple  instrument  used  at  the  festivals  of  Cybele,  and  having 
merely  two  openings  or  perforations.  It  was  probably  a  relic  of  rude 
and  early  art,  which  had  retained  its  place  at  these  celebrations,  and 
the  music  obtained  from  which  was  of  the  rudest  and  simplest  kind. 
Some  commentators  refer  to  Yarro,  as  cited  by  Servius,  who  states 
that  the  Phrigian  tibia  was  formed  of  two  pipes,  that  on  the  right 
hand  having-one  perforation,  that  on  the  left  two.  This,  however,  is 
inferior. 

619.  The  tibia  or  pipe  was  made  of  boxwood  ;  hence  buxua  is  here 
equivalent,  in  fact,  to  tibia. — 620.  Idaoi  matria.  Cybele.  Compare 
iii.  111. — Tympana.  The  tympanum  was  a  small  drum  or  timbrel 
carried  in  the  hand.  Of  these,  some  resembled,  in  all  respects,  a 
modem  tambourine  with  bells.  Others  presented  a  flat  circular  disk 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  swelled  out  beneath,  like  a  kettledrum. 

622.  jyervoque  obtemu  equina,  &c.  **  But,  having  confronted  him, 
aimed  an  arrow  on  his  horse-hair  string,  and  drawing  his  arms  for 
apart,"  &c.— 624.  Ante.  "  Before  he  discharged  the  shaft. 

627.  Auratd  fronU.  <<  With  gilded  front,"  i.  e.  with  gilded  horns. 
This  was  a  common  custom. — 628.  Pariter^  caput,  &c.  Of  equal 
height  with  its  mother. 
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630.  Thiuder  and  lightning  in  a  clear  sky  was  regarded  aa  a  pre- 
ternatural indication  of  the  ynH  of  the  deity,  and  was  favourable  or 
unfavourable,  according  to  the  nature  ctf  the  case,  and  the  quarter 
of  the  heavens  ui  which  it  was  heard. — 631.  IntonuU  kevum.  Thun- 
der on  the  left  was  deemed  a  favourable  omen  among  the  R(Mnans>  an 
unfavourable  one  among  the  Greeks.  This  was  owing  to  the  different 
positions  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  soothsayers  when  they  took  their 
respective  omens.  The  former  faced  the  south,  and,  of  course,  had 
the  eastern  part  of  the  heavens,  the  lucky  quarter,  on  their  left.  The 
latter  faced  the  north,  and  had  the  east  on  the  right.  The  east  was 
always  deemed  lucky,  because  the  heavenly  motions  were  supposed  to 
commence  there.  When  the  Romans,  therefore,  use  latua  in  the 
»  of  *<  unlucky,"  they  speak  after  the  Greek  fashion. 


Sonat  una  father  areus.  "  The  fate-bearing  bow  twangs  at  the  same 
instant."  The  moment  Ascanius  hears  the  thunder,  he  knows  that 
bis  prayer  is  granted,  and  straightway  discharges  his  arrow. — 632. 
Addueta  tagittcL  The  arrow  was  drawn  back  with  the  bowstring. — 
636.  Sequuntur,  "  Greet  the  deed." 

638.  CrinUu8  ApoUo.  Long  and  beautiful  hair  was  a  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  Apollo.  Compare  note  on  i.  740. — 639.  Uthemaue. 
^  And  the  (Ti^an)  city,"  i.  e.  their  city  and  encampment,  or  New 
Troy.— 641.  Macte  nova  virttUe,  Slc.  ^^Go  on  and  increase  in  early 
valour,  O  boy  I  This  ia  the  pathway  to  the  stars,  O  descendant  of 
gods,  and  thou  that  art  destined  to  be  the  progenitor  of  gods."  Ac- 
cording to  Priscian  (v.  xii.  66),  the  earlier  Romans  used  Sie  nomina- 
tive form,  mactus.  In  addressing  a  person,  they  would  say  nu»ctu8 
etto,  which,  according  to  etymologists,  is  equivalent  to  tnagk  auetut 
€BtOy  "  be  thou  more  mcreased."  The  vocative,  however,  seems  gra- 
dually to  have  supplanted  the  nominative  in  such  expressions,  until 
the  latter  became  quite  obsolete.  Hence  arose  the  form  that  we  have 
in  the  text,  maete,  i.  e.  maaU  etto^  for  mactus  etto.  Nay,  so  far  did 
usage  prevail,  that  maete  was  even  employed  instead  of  maota,  with 
feminiue  nouns.  (  Wagner,  ad  loo,) 

Sio  Uur  ad  agtra,  i.  e.  this  is  the  path  to  immortality. — 642.  2>tf. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Venus. — I>eot,  Ceesar  and  Augustus. 

644.  Neo  te  Troja  cajnt,  <*  Nor  is  Troy  capable  of  containing  thee," 
{.  e.  Troy  alone,  or,  in  other  words,  the  iBtate  to  which  the  Trojans 
are  now  reduced  is  no  longer  worthy  to  contain  thee.~647.  Aiiti- 
quum.  This  epithet  is  here  employed,  in  an  unusual  sense,  for  tenem, 
—-648.  Ad  limina,  ^  For  his  threshold."  Compare  Livy  (xxxiv.  6), 
"Semi  ad  remum/*  and  Terence  {Andr.  i.  130),  ''Canes  ad  eenan- 
dum."— 651.  S(Bva  sonoribui.  **  Harsh  in  sound."  Alluding  to  the 
corslet,  and  the  shield  covered  with  metal  plates,  the  clanking  sound 
of  which  would  be  different,  of  course,  from  the  noise  made  by  the 
bow  and  arrows  which  the  god  was  accustomed  to  wear.  Butes,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  still  in  a  vigorous  old  age,  and  could  still 
move  actively  in  arms. 

663.  jEneide.  More  correct  than  JBneada,  as  given  by  Heyne  and 
others,  and  more  appropriate,  too,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  de- 
signating the  son  of  Mueas,  whereas  JEneada  would  be  an  appellation 
for  any  Trojan.— 656.  Cetera,  "For  what  remains,"  i.  e,  of  the 
conflict 

Pharetramque  Jug&y  &c.  **  And  tliey  heard,  as  he  departed,  the 
^  quiver."    Apollo,  in  departing,  resumes  his  divine  form. 

666.  Amentaque  toryuent,  **  And  whirl  the  straps  of  the  javelins." 
C  c  2 
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They  giro  the  javelin  a  rotatory  motion  aroond  its  own  axis,  by 
means  of  the  strap  attached  to  it,  before  huriing  the  weapon  at  the 
foe.    Consult  note  on  yii.  730.— 667-  Flictm.    "  On  being  stmck.'* 

668.  PluvUdUmM  Hoddu,  "  Under  the  inflnenoe  of  the  rainy  ffids." 
Storms  attend  the  rising  and  setting  of  these  stars.'* — 670.  In  tada, 
"  Into  the  waters  of  ocean." — 671.  Prcec^fntafU.  Supply  «. — Torqnet. 
**  Sets  in  commotion." 

673.  J&vit  Uteo,  Sitoate  on  Mount  Idtu—SUtestrit  Icara.  ^  The 
forest  uymph  Isera." — 674.  AbietUnu  jutenes  patriitj  &c.  Poetic  ex- 
aggeration, to  denote  loftiness  of  stature. 

677.  Pro  turribuM,  «  As  (two)  towers."  LiteraUy,  «  for  towers." 
Equivalent  to  the  Greek  &vri  irvpyktv. — 679.  Liqutntiajlunnua  dremm. 
"  Around  the  clear  streams."  Heyne  regards  Itqttentia  as  a  mere 
poetic  embellishment,  and  equivalent  to  liquida, — 681.  Inionaa  capita. 
**  Their  leafy  heads."    Jntonaa  is  here  equivalent  to  fnmdota. 

684.  QKer6«iu,  et  ptUcher  Aqukolut,  &c.  These  are  the  names  of 
the  Rutulian  chieftains  who  made  a  rush  at  the  gates  accompanied  by 
their  followers.  The  attempt,  however,  was  unsuccessful.  Some  <^ 
them  were  put  to  the  rout  along  with  their  bands ;  others  fell  in  the 
very  entrance. — 686.  Agminiinu  totU  avt  veni,  &c  **  Either  put  to 
the  rout,  turned  their  backs  with  all  their  bands  (of  followers),"  &c. 
Some  commentators  refer  agminibus  to  the  Trojans,  and  make  it  the 
dative  case  :  ^  presented  their  backs  to  whole  bands  (of  the  Trojans);" 
but  the  poet,  thus  far,  is  describing  the  prowess  of  two  Trojans 
merely,  Pandarus  and  Bitias  ;  and  the  Trojan  bands  are  not  collected 
on  the  spot  until  we  reach  verse  689. 

688.  Turn  magis  increseunty  &c.  This  is  commonly  supposed  to 
apply  to  the  Trojans,  whereas  the  foiled  Rutulians  are  evidentiy 
meant. — Discordibus,  Equivalent  here  to  hottHihu», — 690.  Et  pro- 
currere  longius  audent.  The  Trojans  now  forget  the  caution  given 
them  by  Mneas,  and  begin  to  venture  forth  from  their  camp  into  the 
open  field. 

695.  Fratresque  mperbos.    Pandarus  and  Bitias. 

697.  Theband  de  matre,  &c.  "  Illegitimate  offspring  of  the  great 
Sarpedouj  by  a  mother  a  native  of  Thebe."  The  city  of  Hypoplacian 
Thebe,  in  Mysia,  is  here  meant.-— 698.  Itala  eomtu.  '*  The  Italian 
cornel,"  i.  e.  the  weapon  made  of  the  wood  of  the  cornel. — 699.  Sto- 
fnacho,  "  The  throat"  Compare  Cicero  (iV.  D.  ii.  64)  :  ''Ad  radkea 
{linguoB)  hoBrens,  indpit  ttomaehus." — 700.  Beddit  specus  atri  rulneris, 
&c.  "  The  gaping  aperture  (of  the  wound)  sends  forth,"  &c.  Speaa 
is  here  equivalent  to  cavum,  or  mUnus  hians;  and  atri  vulneris  (which 
is  governed  in  construction  by  undam)  is  the  same  as  atH  sanguinis, 

704.  Neque  enim  jaculot  &c.  When  it  is  said  that  Bitias  would  not 
have  surrendered  his  life  to  a  conmion  javelin,  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  that  the  armour  worn  by  this  gigantic  warrior  was  so  strong  that 
it  could  not  be  penetrated  by  the  spears  which  were  usually  t£^)wn 
by  the  hand  in  battle. 

706.  Contorta  phalarica,  "  The  twisted  phakrica,"  ».  e,  the  pha- 
larica,  with,  its  twisted  ropes.  The  phalarica  was  the  spear  of  the 
Saguntines,  and  was  impelled  by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes.  It  was 
large  and  ponderous,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  in  length,  and  a 
ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end.  It  sometimes  carried  flaming  pitch 
and  tow.  This  missile  was  generally  thrown  fi*om  an  engine  ;  here, 
however,  it  is  burled  from  the  hand  of  Tumus.     It  was  chiefly 
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in  the  defence  of  walls,  and  was   hence   called   luuta 
muralu, 

706.  Duo  taurea  terga.  ''Two  bull-hides,"  i.  e.  on  his  shield. 
Terga,  for  the  more  common  form  tergora,  from  tevytu. — 707*  thtpluA 
tquamd  et  auro,  **  With  double  scales  of  gold,"  i.  e.  plates  formed 
in  imitation  of  scales.  Observe  the  hendiadys  in  tqnamd  et  auro, — 
708.  CoUapsa,  "  Powerless." — 709.  Et  dypeum  super  intonat  ingem, 
i,  e.  his  shield,  vast  of  size,  falls  over  him  with  a  sound  like  that  of 
the  thunder.  We  have  followed  here  the  best  commentators  in 
making  dypeum  a  noun  of  the  neuter  gender.  So  also  Servius.  And 
again,  Donatus  explains  the  passage  as  follows  :  *'  Magna  dypei  species 
magnum  faeerat  sonitum.**  If,  however,  we  make  dypeum  the  accu- 
sative  of  the  ordinary  masculine  form  dypeus,  the  meaning  will  be, 
''and  vast  of  size,  he  thunders  above  his  shield,"  i.  e.  falls  with  a 
noise  like  thunder  upon  his  shield. 

710.  Talis  in  Eubdtco  Baiarum,  &c.  ''Thus,  at  times,  on  the 
EuboBan  shore  of  Baise,  falls  the  stony  pile,  which,  constructed  pre- 
viously of  large  masses  (cemented  together),  they  cast  into  the  deep : 
in  this  same  way  does  it,  descending  headlong,"  &c.  We  have  given 
talis  with  Wasner,  as  making  a  more  forcible  combination  with  no, 
than  qualis,  which  Heyne  adopts. — Eubotco  Baiarum  lHore.  So  called 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  Cumse,  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  in  Euboea. 
Compare  vi.  2. 

711.  Saxeapila,  Baise  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  rich  and 
luxurious  Romans,  who  constructed  beautiful  villas  along  all  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baise,  or  Sinus  Baianus.  These  viUas  were 
commonly  erected  on  artificial  moles  carried  out  to  some  distance 
from  tiie  land,  for  the  sake  of  the  sea-air  and  prospect ;  and  in  the 
construction  of  the  moles,  vast  pillars  of  stone-work  were  employed 
to  give  stability  to  the  whole.  These  pillars  (or  pilcB)  were  formed 
of  large  masses  of  stone  cemented  together  with  pozzolona,  which 
becomes  hard  under  water,  and  were  then  sunk  into  the  sea.  The 
poet  compares  the  fall  of  Bitias  to  the  descent  of  one  of  these  masses 
amid  the  waves. — Ante  construetam.  The  preposition  must  be  joined 
with  construetam  (notwithstanding  what  Heyne  says),  as  denoting  the 
length  of  time  previously  spent  in  the  work. — 713.  Penitusque  vadis 
iUisa  reoumbit,  *'  And,  dashed  against  the  bottom,  sinks  deeply  down 
(into  its  bed)." — Vadis.    Used  here  for  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

716.  Trochyta  alta.  "Prochyta  raised  above  the  waves."  As 
the  surface  of  this  island  (now  Prooida)  is,  in  fact,  level,  alta  must 
be  taken  here  as  a  conmion  epithet  for  islands,  in  so  far  as  they 
project  above  the  waters,  whether  that  projecting  be  to  a  con- 
siderable height  or  not. — Durumque  cubile  Incaime,  &c.  "  And  In- 
arime,  placed,  by  Jove's  commands,  as  a  rugged  couch  upon 
Typhoeus."  Inarime  was  another  name  for  the  island  iEnaria  or 
Pithecusa,  off  the  Campanian  coast.  Jupiter  was  fabled  to  have 
confined  here  the  giant  Typhoeus,  having  placed  upon  him  an  ex- 
tinguished volcano,  while,  as  he  lay,  his  back  was  goaded  by  the 
rugged  island-couch.  .  In  other  words,  he  lay  between  the  volcano 
and  the  bosom  of  the  isle,  just  as  Pindar  makes  him  to  have  been 
confined  between  the  base  of  iBtna  and  the  bosom  of  Sicily.  {Pyth, 
i.  60.  Comp.  Dissen,  ad  /oo.).  Hence  we  see  the  double  idea  con- 
veyed in  the  words  durum  cubile  imposta. 

718.  Et  stimulos  acres,  &c.  Consult  note  on  vi.  101.— 720.  Data 
copia  pugncB,  The  success  of  Tumus  at  the  gates  affords  them  now 
Cc  3 
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a  UnrowrMe  opportnnity  of  attacking  and  taking  the  Trojan  en- 
campment— 721>  BellcOor  detu.  Mara. — 723.  Qui  ccuus  agtU  m. 
^  What  sudden  torn  now  controls  affiura."    Agat  for  regat. 

728.  Qai  non  mekr'U.  ^  In  that  he  saw  not."  Observe  the  em- 
ployment of  the  subjunctive  with  ^t^  in  assigning  a  reason  or  caose 
for  the  appellation  of  demaUf  as  given  by  the  poet  to  Pnndams: 
^  inasmuch  as  he  saw  not." — 729.  VUroque,  "  And  by  his  own  act." 

731.  Nota  UuB  oohIv  efvUU.  *  A  strange  lif^ht  gleamed  forth  from 
his  eyes."  The  reference  is  to  Tumus.  We  have  given  i^ultk, 
with  Wagner,  in  pbuse  of  Heyne's  t^fulsU.  Wagner  coirectlj  re- 
marks, **  Offdget  Imxeiqui  mdet  lu/oem ;  quod  alienum  hoe  looo  ett.**^ 
733.  Mktit.  Referring  to  Tumus.  Heyne  gives  nUttuni,  eqnivaknt 
to  mktunt  te,  but  this  even  he  himself  confesses  is  harah.  Bnmck, 
Jahn,  and  Wagner  all  approve  of  mittU. — 734.  Immania  meaibm. 
Compare  vii.  7^,  where  it  is  said  of  Tumns,  ''Mo  wHioe  tupra  eAT* 

7^,  Non  hcBO  datalia,  &c.  **  This  is  not  the  palace  of  Amata, 
promised  as  the  dowry  of  her  child,"  t. «.  this  camp  is  no  Laiirentom. 
— Ihkilii*  Amata  had  [nomised  her  daughter  Lavinia  in  marriage 
to  Tumns  before  the  arrival  of  ^nea& — 738.  Media  Ardea,  **  The 
heart  of  Ardea."  Ardea  was  the  native  city,  and  the  capital  of  Tur- 
008.-739.  FvM^M.    Supply  tint  tiM. 

743.  Hio  €tiam  inventum,  &c.  '<Thou  shalt  (soon)  annonnee  to 
Priam  (in  the  world  below;  that  here  also  has  an  Achilles  been 
found." — 746.  Excepere  cmrai  vukauy  i.  e,  the  spear  wasted  its  strength 
oo  the  air. 

747.  Nifue  enim  is  teli,  &e.  ^  For  neither  is  the  possessor  of  the 
weapon  nor  the  inflictoi*  of  the  wound  such  a  one,"  t.  e.  as  that  thou 
canst  escape.  It  elegantly  used  for  talia;  hence  the  foil  expreasioii 
would  be  **  talis,  quaUm  effvgere  pouit,** 

767*  JEi  H  continuOf  &c.  *'And  had  this  idea  occurred  at  the 
instant  to  the  victor." 

763.  Exeijnt.  ^  He  overtakes."  Not,  as  Servius  pretends,  txdpit 
f»  m  irruetOem,  The  nature  of  the  wound  inflicted  on  GtygeSy  nainay, 
in  the  ham  {tuoei»o  poplite),  shows  that  Phaleris  and  Gryees  wen 
fleeing  with  the  rest. — Hino  raptasfiigiefUibut.  ^  Then  he  horis  the 
i^ars  snatched  (from  the  slain)  against  the  backs  of  the  fngidves." 
— 785.  Comitem,  ^As  a  companion  (unto  them  in  death)." — 7(i6. 
Ignarot.  ^  Ignorant  of  his  approach."  They  were  on  the  reports 
ttdng  the  foe,  and  had  their  backs  turned  towards  him. 

7^.  VibranH  gladioy  &c.  **  Having  collected  all  his  strength,  he 
with  gleaming  sword,  from  (where  he  now  stood  on)  the  rampart, 
dexterously  anticipates  f  by  a  blow)."  Tumus  had  sprung  npon  the 
ramparts,  and  there  he  slays  Lynoeus,  who  was  advancing  to  meet 
him.  Observe  the  force  of  ooeupat.  He  anticipates  Lyncens  by 
dealing  dexterously  the  first  blow. — 771*  Longe  jaouit.  ^ (In  an  in- 
stant) lay  afar,"  t.  e,  was  severed  in  an  instant,  and  carried  to  some 
distance  by  the  force  of  the  blow» 

77d.  Mwarum  comitem.  Compare  Hom.  Hymn,  xxxii.  20 :  Aaioi, 
Hovffduv  OtpdtrovreC' — 778.  Numerotque  intendere  nervit,  **  And  to 
adapt  poetic  numbera  to  the  strings,"  i  e.  and  to  sing  to  the  lyre. — 
777*  £quot.  Put  for  ourrut.  The  allusion  is  not  to  chariots  vie- 
torious  in  the  rade,  but  to  war-cars,  as  appears  from  what  follows 
immediately  after,  namely,  '<  arma  viHim,  pugncuque.** 

778.  Tandem  duOonet,  dec.  The  main  leaden  of  the  Trojans,  who 
had  been  engaged  elsewhere^  now  hear  of  the  shuighter  made  by 
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Turntts,  and  come  to  the  rescue.— 780.  PdtatOet,  **  Fleeing  in  con- 
fusion." Equivalent  to  diMurrentes.-^Beceptum*  **  Received  (within 
their  very  camp).**    Supply  in  castra, 

788.  ApMn  here  shows  that  they  not  only  resisted  the  attack  of 
Tumus,  but  kept  gradually  driving  him  back.  It  always,  as  had 
been  before  retti^ked,  refers  to  a  body  of  men  in  motion. — 789.  'Ex- 
eedere.  **  Begins  to  retire.*'  Historical  infinitive  for  the  present 
indicative. — 790.  Qua  cingUur  undd.  We  have  given  undA  with 
Wagner,  in  place  of  amniy  the  reading  of  Heyne.  Arnni  would  follow 
too  closely  after  ^uvutm. 

798.  Improperata.    Equivalent  to  tarda. 

802.  Viret  aufflcere.  ^  To  supply  sufficient  strength.*'— 804.  G^r^ 
mancB.    **  To  his  sister.'*  .  Juno  was  both  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jove. 

806.  Ergo  nee  dypeojwxwis,  &c.  Tiie  whole  of  the  fine  passage 
that  now  follows  is  imitated  freely  by  Virgil  from  an  account  giren 
by  Ennius  of  a  combat  between  the  Istrians  and  the  tribune  Coelins, 
itself  imitated  from  Homer  {IL  xvi.  lQ2).-^8id)naere  tatOum,  <<  To 
-withstand  as  powerfully  (as  uiey  rush  on).**— 809.  Et  taxis  tolida  ara 
fatiaeuta,  ''And  the  solid  brass  gapes  in  chinks  beneath  many  a 
stone."    The  reference  is  still  to  the  helmet. 

6l\,  Et  ipse  fiUmineus  Mnesthevs,  '*  And  especially  Mnestheus 
himself,  in  might  like  a  thunderbolt.**  Observe  tiie  force  of  et  here, 
after  et  Troes, — 813.  Et  pieeum  Jlumen  agit,  ''And  pours  (at  length) 
a  dark,  dust-discoloured  tide.'*  Pieeum  is  here,  according  to  Ser- 
vius,  equivalent  to  sordidum,  or,  as  Valpy  translates  it,  "  foul,*'  "  dis- 
coloured by  dust.**— 816.  Fluvium.  The  Tiher.^Oargite  Jlaco,  Heyne 
makes  the  construction  to  be  aeeepit  eum  gurg'vU  flavo,  giving  eum  the 
force  of  in.  This  is  very  ptoperly  denied  by  Wagner,  who  joins  UU 
tmm  suo  gwrgik  fia/co. — Flavo,  The  proper  colour  <J  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  yellowish,  or  a  mixture,  rather, 
of  yellow  and  brown* — 817.  EsAuXAt,    "  Buoyed  him  up," 
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1.  Dcmius  onmkHJtemtis  Olympu  "  The  mansion  of  all-powerful 
Olympus,**  i,  e,  of  Olympus,  seat  of  empire  for  the  universe.  Much 
discussion  has  arisen  respecting  the  true  reading  of  this  passage. 
Some  suggest  Otympi,  a  contraction  for  OtympH^  referring  the  term  to 
Jove  as  the  monarch  of  Olympus.  Others  read  omnipatentis, "  spread-* 
ing  far  and  wide  ;**  but  this  appears  to  clash  with  panditur.  Others, 
again,  have  omniparentis.  The  true  reading,  however,  is  the  one 
which  we  have  given. 

6.  Considunt  tectis  bipatentibus,  "They  take  their  places  in  the 
abode  with  its  gates  of  double  folds.*'    So  Wagner  and  Heyne. 

6.  Quianam.  "  Why.**  An  old  form,  imitated  from  Ennius,  and 
equivalent  to  ow.  Heyne  writes  ^ia  nam,  but  quianam,  as  one 
word,  is  more  correct,  since  nam  is  here  an  enclitic. — J.  Versa  retro. 
"  Changed.**  Literally,  "  turned  backward.*'  Another  old  form  of 
expression.  These  archaisms  are  purposely  introduced,  to  impart 
additional  majesty  to  the  speech  of  the  Father  of  the  Gods. — 8.  Ab- 
nueram  bdlo,  &c.  No  ^ch  prohibition  has  been  given  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  poem;  apd^  therefore,  Heyne,  with  great  probability, 
C  c  4 
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ranks  this  among  those  parts  of  the  iBneid  that  would  have  felt  the 
poet's  revising  hand  had  his  life  been  spared. 

9.  QucB  contra  vetitum  ditoordia,  '*  What  discord  (is  this  that  now 
prevails),"  &c.— 10.  Ferrum  laceatere,  i,  e,  mown  or  excUare,  Compare 
zi.254. 

IS.  ExiHum  magnvMf  &c.,  i.  «.  shall,  under  the  guidance  of  Han- 
nibal, open  a  way  for  her  armies  over  the  Alps,  and  threaten  de- 
struction to  the  towers  of  Rome. — 14.  Ra  rapuiue,  **  To  plunder." 
To  carry  on  war  after  the  fashion  of  early  times.  An  archaism  for 
rapere, — 15.  EtplaoUum  IcBtij  &c.  ''And,  with  joyous  feelings,  bring 
to  a  conclusion  the  league  that  has  been  agreed  upon,"  t.  «.  between 
^neas  and  Latinus. 

19.  Aliud  quid  n<,  quod,  &.c  Venus  here  presumes  that  all  the 
other  divinities  are  on  the  side  of  Juno.-^24.  Aggeriims  muronaiL 
An  old  form  of  expression,  borrowed,  probably,  ux>m  Ennius,  and 
equivalent  merely  to  munimerUis,  or  muris,  Heyne  and  Wagner  give 
the  old  form,  mosrorum. — 24.  Inundant.  "  Overflow."  Used  in- 
transitively.— 27.  Natoentk  TrojoB.  **  Of  Troy,  just  rising  anew  into 
life."— 28.  jEtdis  ab  Arjtis,  "From  ^Etolian  Arpi."  A  city  of 
Daunia,  a  district  of  Apulia,  in  Italy,  founded  by  a  body  of  ^toliac« 
under  Diomede,  after  the  Trojan  war.  Ambassadors  had  been  sent 
thither  by  the  Latins  to  i^equest  Diomede  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  JSneas.  Compare  viii.  9 ;  and  xi.  226. 
.  29.  Equidem  credo,  &c.  **  I  do,  indeed,  believe  that  wounds  (still) 
remain  for  me."  Venus  had  been  wounded  by  Diomede  before  Troy, 
.when  seeking  to  rescue  tineas  from  the  conflict.  She  now  fears  lest 
a  similar  fate  may  awaii  her  iu  Latium.  Heyne's  interpretation  is 
not  correct :  <*  SupertuiU  adhuo  cicatrices  tulnms  a  DUmede  (xeceptV* 
Wagner's  is  better,  i.  e.  ut  ipte  wlnerer.—dO.  Et  tua  progeniet,  &c. 
''And  I,  thy  own  progeny,  await  a  contest  with  a  mortal."  £qai- 
valent  to  expecto  certamen  cum  moriali  ineundum,  I,  thy  own  daughter, 
must  again  enter  into  collision  with  Diomede. 

31.  Sine  pace  tud.  '*  Without  thy  permission."— 34.  Superi.  Ab, 
for  example,  Apollo  in  the  island  of  Delos.  Compare  iii.  94. — Mana, 
Those  of  Hector  (ii.  294) ;  of  Creusa  (iL  780) ;  and  of  Anchiaes 
(v.  729). — 35.  Nova  conderefata,  ^  To  establish  a  new  order  of  the 
fates."— 36.  Exuetaa  Erycino,  &c.  Compare  v.  606,  teqq, — 37.  Tern- 
pestatum  regem.  Compare  i.  50. — 38.  Actam  nubilnu  Irtfn,  Alluding 
to  Juno's  having  sent  Iris  to  Turnus.  Compare  ix.  2,  »eqq. 
.  39.  Manes,  "The  gods  below."  Compare  vii.  223.— 40.  Hm 
sors  rerum,  "  This  quarter."  Equivalent  to  hcec  pars  or  poHUK 
Literally,  "  this  allotment  of  things."  The  reference  is  to  the  king- 
dom of  Pluto,  or,  in  otlier  wor<&,  to  that  portion  of  the  univene 
which  had  fallen  to  his  lot  when  he  and  his  brothers  Jupiter  and 
Neptune  divided  the  whole  world  between  themselves. — 41.  Bae- 
chcia,    "  Has  moved  wildly."    Supply  est, 

42.  NU  super  imperio  moveor,  "I  am  not  at  all  concerned  for 
empire,"  t.  e.  I  give  up  now  all  expectations  of  any  enjoyment  of 
empire  on  the  part  of  the  Trojans,  although  once  promised  by  thee. 
Compare  i.  257,  seqq, — 43.  Dum  fortuna  fuil.  "  While  fortune  was 
ours." 

47*  Incdumem  Aseanium,  She  prays  for  the  safety  of  Ascanins, 
since  from  him  is  to  descend  the  Julian  line,  and  to  that  line  the  em- 
pire of  the  world  is  due. — 48.  In  undis.  Let  i£neas,  if  a  settlement 
be  denied  him  m  Italy,  agam  embark,  and  wander  over  the  deep  as 
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before. — 50.  Hunc  tegere.  *'  To  protect  this  one."  Alluding  to  As- 
canins. — 51.  Est  Anuxthus,  &c.  We  have  adopted  the  reading  of 
Wagner,  as  more  musical  than  that  of  Heyne  :  Est  Amathus,  est  eeha 
mihi  Paphus,  atque  Cythera. — 52.  IdalicBque  domus.  "  And  the  abode 
of  Idalia,"  i.  e.  and  the  Idalian  grove.  i>omu8  is  the  nominative,  and 
IdalicB  the  genitive  of  the  same  number. 

.  54.  Inde.  '*  From  him,"  i.  e,  from  Ascanius  and  his  race. — Tyriia 
urbibus.  Carthage  especially  is  alluded  to,  as  a  colony  from  Tyre. — 56. 
ArgdioM  ignes.  The  flames  of  Troy. — 57.  Exhausta.  Supply  esse,—^ 
58.  Dum  Jjatium  Teueri,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  whole  passage  is  this  :  Of  what  possible  advantage  is  it  to  the 
Trojans  to  have  braved  so  many  dangers  and  undergone  so  many 
hardships,  if  their  former  evil  fortune  still  accompanies  them,  and 
the  city  which  they  have  just  founded  in  Latium  is  destined,  like  its 
prototype,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  foe  I — Becidiva  Pergama.  Compare 
iv.  434. 

59.  Non  aoUius.  "  Would  it  not  have  been  better." — Insediste, 
**  To  have  settled  upon,"  i.  e.  to  have  built  a  new  city  upon.— 
60.  Xanthum  Simo'dnJtaqus.  The  rivers  put  for  the  land  itself. — 61. 
Iterumque  rewlvere  camst  &c.  Venus  prays  that  the  Trojans  may  be 
allowed  to  go  back  again  to  their  native  land,  even  though  there  the 
same  evils  await  them  as  before.  If  they  are  to  suffer,  it  will  be 
some  consolation  to  them  to  suffer  in  their  native  land. 

64.  Obduotum.  Secret.— 67.  Esto:  Casaandrce  impulms  furiit, 
^  Granted  :  but  then  he  was  impelled  to  the  step  by  the  insane 
ravings  of  Cassandra."  A  bitter  remark.  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  had  predicted  to  Anchises  that  the  Trojans  would  come  to 
Hesperia,  or  the  western  laud  (iii.  183,  seqq.).  These  predictions 
Juno  here  terms  furioBj  and  makes  these,  and  these  alone,  the  des- 
tinies that  urged  jBneas  to  the  step. 

68.  Num  linquere  ccutra,  &c.  Alluding  to  ^neas's  visit  to  Euan- 
der,  and  his  journey  thence  into  Etruria.— 70.  Summam  belli.  "  The 
chief  management  of  the  war."  This,  of  course,  is  purposely  ex- 
aggerated.— 71.  Tyrrhenamque  fidany  &c.  "  And  to  seek  for  a  Tuscan 
league  or  to  arouse  peaceful  communities."  Observe  the  zeugma  in 
agUare,  Tyrrhenam  fidem  is  equivalent  to  Tyrrhenum  fosdtu,  i.  e,  tol' 
licUare  Etruscos,  vJtfoedua  ineant. 

.  72.  Q^i8  deu8  infraudem,  &c.  *'  What  deity,  what  cruel  exercise 
of  power  on  my  part,  involved  him  in  evil  I  Where  was  Juno  in  all 
this  !"  Fraudem  is  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  equivalent  to  malum ; 
not,  as  Servius  says,  to  periadum. — J4,  Indignum  est.  *'  It  is  a  gross 
indienity,  (it  seems)."  Ironical. — 76.  Et  patrid  Tumum  consistere 
terra,  "  And  for  Tumus  to  make  a  stand  (against  mere  strangers) 
in  his  own  native  land." — 76.  Cui  Pilumnus  avusy  &c.  Juno  indi- 
cates by  this  that  Tuinus  is  no  less  descended  from  a  heavenly  race 
than  ^neas  himself.     Compare  ix.  4. 

.  77.  Quid,  face  Trcjanos,  &e.  «  What  (is  it)  for  the  Trojans  to 
wage  violent  warfare  against  the  Latins  with  the  gloomy  torch,"  i.  e. 
how  is  it  less  an  indignity  for  the  Trojans  to  lay  waste  with  fire  and 
sword  the  fields  of  the  Latins. — 78.  Arra  aliena,  i.  e,  the  lands  of  a 
stranger-people. — 79.  Quid  toceroi  legere,  &c.  *•  What  fis  it)  to  choose 
for  themselves  fathers-in-law  (at  their  own  pleasured  and  to  carry 
off  betrothed  brides  from  the  bosoms  (of  those  unto  whom  they  have 
been  promised)!" — Pactas,  Alluding  to  Lavinia,  as  having  been 
promised  to  Tumus. 

Cc5 
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do.  Pmoem  oraiv  wumUf  &e.  Le.  to  eome  baling  in  thdr  hands 
llUets  and  aappliant  boughs,  as  if  soing  for  peaee ;  and  /et,  aft  the 
same  tune,  to  be  raiaing  a  shield  in  the  front  part  of  (heir  vessels  as 
n  signal  for  naval  oomteL    Puppibm  pat  f<Mr  nanimB,  simply. 

81.  Tu  paieB  JBusam,  Ac  Compare  Horn,  IL  v.  315,  teqq,  where 
Yenns  lescnes  .£nea8  firom  the  hands  of  Diomede. — 82.  FiifHe  eirv 
neMam,  &e.  Jono  here  ascribes  to  Yenns  what  was  done,  in  fact, 
bj  Neptone,  who  preserved  him  in  this  way  from  the  power  of 
Achilles.  {11.  zx.  821,  9eqq.}—9i.  Et  poUt  ta  toiidem,  &e.  This, 
again,  was  the  act  of  another  divinity  (compare  ix.  77^  '^•);  hut  as 
it  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  Yenns  and  her  son,  it  is  here  ascribed 
to  her  immediate  agency. — 84.  Aliqmid  BmtmUm  contra  jmvme.  '^  To 
iMSve  aided  the  Rntolians  in  any  degree  against  (him)." 

8ft.  jEneat  ^wmif  abed.  Sue.  **.£neas  (thon  sayest)  is  absent, 
ignorant  of  all  that  is  passing ;  and  absent  let  him  remain,  in  his  ig- 
norance." The  meaning  is  Siis :  "  Is  .£neas  absent !  What  is  that 
to  me  t  I  did  not  pervert  his  mind,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  take  that 
stepu  Still,  however,  may  he  remain  absent,  and  by  his  absence 
prove  the  rain  of  his  cause  !" — 87.  Qsti  gravidambeUiMj  Ac  i.  e.  why, 
then,  dost  thou  seek  to  gain  over  to  thy  sway  a  city,  &e.  Why  not  be 
content  with  thy  Paphoe,  Ac,  unto  which  thou  mayest  conduct  in 
safety  thy  cherished  grandson  ! — 88.  Ncate  tibi  Jhuooi  PkrygkB,  &c. 
'^  Do  we  endeavour  to  overthrow  for  thee,  from  their  very  foundation, 
the  unstable  affitirs  of  Phiygia  t  We  f  or  he  rather,  who  exposed  the 
wretched  Trojans  to  the  Greeks  V  i. «.  or  Paris  rather,  who  was  the 
canse  of  that  warCure  which  brought  ruin  on  his  native  land.  Juno 
seeks  to  show  that  Yenns  herself  had  occasioned  all  their  sufferings 
for  the  Trojans,  since  she  had  prompted  the  abduction  of  Helen  by 
Paris,  which  act  led  at  once  to  the  Trojan  war.— Ji6t.  More  freely, 
**  to  thy  sorrow." 

91.  EtfcBdera  tohere/urto.  **  And  dissolved  an  ancient  league  by 
a  perfidious  abduction." — 92.  Me  duce  DardoMims  SpaHam,  &e. 
''Was  it  under  my  guidance  that  the  Dardan  adulterer  did  fool 
wrong  to  Sparta  t"  We  have  followed  the  idea  of  Wagner,  who 
thinks  that  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  eacpugiuvmt  here  may  be  ob- 
tained from  such  passages  as  the  following :  '^PitdMtiam  femma  e»* 
pugnarey*  **  expugnare  torot,"  &c.;  and  that,  instead  of  saying  malmu 
Spariano!  pwlioUiam  expugnamt,  the  poet  merely  has  '^  Bpa$1am  ex- 
pngik^eU.** 

93.  Fomve  Cupidine  bdla.  ^  Or  by  means  of  (thy)  Cnpid,  cherish 
(and  prolong  the  war),"  t.  e.  protract  the  war  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  Paris  to  restore  Helen  to  the  Greeks. — 94.  Turn.  When 
the  very  first  step  was  about  to  be  taken,  which  afterward  led  to  the 
war. — 95.  /rrtto  jurgia  jactat.  ''And  flingest  forth  unavailing 
charges." 

96.  Orabat.  For  dioAat.^CuneUqiie  firemebant,  &c  The  gods 
were  divided  in  opinion,  one  party  siding  with  Yenus,  another  with 
Juno,  and  a  low  murmuring  noise  arose  amongst  them  as  they  ex- 
pressed to  one  another  their  different  sentiments,  like  the  first  mnr- 
murings  of  the  rising  wind. 

102.  TreiMfiksto  tola.  "  Trembled  with  its  surface."— 103.  Pomert. 
Supply  te, 

107.  QtKS  euique  ettforiuna  hodie,  &e.  ^Whatever  fortune  is  this 
day  unto  each  party,  whatever  hope  each  hews  (and  fashions)  for 
itself,"  i.  e.  whatever  hope  each  party  ha£f,  in  consequence  of  its  own 
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deeda^  been  led  to  entertain.  The  exprefl8i<m  teeare  tpem  is  figurative, 
of  oourse,  bat  the  origin  of  the  fignre  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  We 
have  given  the  interpretation  of  Wagner.  Heyne  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent explanation.  He  thinks  that  we  latter  half  of  the  line  uras 
meant  to  be  contrasted  with  the  former.  Whatever  good  fortune 
each  party  at  present  enjoys,  or  whatever  hope  each  by  his  conduct 
may  destroy.— 108.  Fuai  for  tit,  from  the  old  Btem-foim,  fuo,fith'€, 

108.  Seufatia  IUd4my  &c.  ^  Whether  the  (Trojan)  camp  be  now  held 
in  siege  by  the  Italians  through  the  decrees  of  fate,  or  whether  by 
reason  of  an  evil  teiror  on  the  part  of  Troy  (in  interpreting  pro- 
phecies) and  deceitful  oracles." — Iud4m  obridiotu.  Literally,  *'  by  a 
siege  on  the  part  of  the  Italians."  Some  join  fatis  in  construction 
witii  Ital4m;  but  had  the  poet  intended  this,  he  would  probably 
have  said  Sive  Ital4mfatu,  &c. 

111.  Neo  lUaulot  tdvo,  "  Nor  (on  the  other  hand)  do  I  exempt* 
the  Rutulians  (from  their  &te)."— iS^  euique  txona,  ^  What  each 
has  undertaken."— 114.  Per  pioe  torrentes,  &c.  Repeated  from  ix. 
104,1009. 

In  all  the  speeches  which  the  poet  has  here  assigned  to  the  deities 
of  Olympus,  the  student  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive  how  admirably 
the  antiquated  language  which  pervades  them  is  in  keeping  with  the 
grave  majesty  that  should  characterize  an  assembly  of  the  gods. 
The  stiff  and  old-fashioned  air  of  many  of  the  lines  is  purposely  em- 
ployed with  the  same  view. 

122.  Ear&  eorond.  "  With  but  a  thin  ring  of  defenders."— 123. 
Hicekumius.  ''Son  of  Hioetaon."  For  Hu}etaonide8,—\26,  Prima 
aeies.  ''Formed  the  first  line." — G&rmani.  Uterine  brothers,  as 
some  suppose.— 126.  Garus  et  Thanon.  Sons  of  Sarpedon,  who 
accompanied  Mneaa  to  Italy. — AUd,    Equivalent  to  dard, 

130.  Hi.  The  besiegers.— i2M.  The  besieged.— 131.  Mdirigve 
ignem.  "  And  to  hurl  firebrands."  These  were  thrown  at  the  be- 
siegers, and  consisted  of  javelins  with  bundles  of  tow  attached,  and 
smeared  over  with  pitch,  tallow,  and  other  combustible  substances. 
Sometimes  they  struck  a  shield,  and,  becoming  attached  to  it,  com- 
pelled the  wearer,  by  the  fierceness  of  the  flames,  to  throw  aside  this 
portion  of  his  defensive  armour,  and  leave  his  person  exposed.  Com- 
pare tiie  account  given  by  Livy,  xxi.  8. 

133.  Caput  detectm  lumatum,  t.  e,  without  a  helmet  He  had  been 
directed  to  withdraw  from  the  fight.    Compare  ix.  861. 

136.  OridA  terdnfUko.  The  turpentine-tree  abounded  near  Oricus 
in  Epirus.  Hence  the  epithet  "Orician." — 137*  Fusos  cervix  eui 
laotea  erinet,  &c.  i.  e,  his  flowing  locks  hang  down  upon  his  ivory  neck, 
while  around  his  brow  he  wears  a  band  of  thin,  ductile  gold. 

142.  Eieereent,  For  (x^nt, — Auro,  The  Pactolus,  a  Lydian  river, 
was  famed  for  its  golden  sands. 

143.  Pidti  priiUna  Turnip  &c.,  t.  e,  the  glory  of  having,  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  repelled  Tumus,  &c.  Compare  ix.  781.— 145.  Cam- 
panoB  ufin,  Capoa. — 146.  Cerkmina  oontulerant.  The  more  common 
forms  of  expression  are  conferre  mcunu,  eonferre  arma,  &c. — 1 47-  MediA 
noeU^     The  night  after  the  battle  which  has  just  been  described. 

1 4a  Namque,  mt  ah  Euandro,  Ac  "  For  when,  having  left  Enander, 
he  had  entered  the  Etrurian  camp,"  &c.,  t.  e.  he  repairs  to  Tarchon, 
who  commanded  the  Etrurian  forces  at  Csere,  and  mentions  unto  him 
his  name  and  lineage.  Compare  viiL  478,  mj^.  and  663,  teq. — 150. 
Qnidve  pekOy  Ah,  '*  What  he  seeks,  what  he  hunself  proposes."  The 
Cc  6 
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vAiiicle  te,  in  such  oonstructions  aa  the  present,  has,  according  to 
Wagner,  more  of  an  interrogative  than  diaiiinctiTe  force.  (QiMeaC. 
Virg,  xxxvi.  6.)— 152.  QtUB  iU  Jidueia,  '^  How  little  confidence  is 
to  be  repoeed." 

164.  Libera  fati.  **  Freed  from  all  restraint  of  the  fates."  The 
angurs  had  announced  that  the  Tuscans  were  to  be  led  to  wari^ainst 
Mezentius  hy  a  foreigner.  Compare  viii.  498, 9eq. — 155.  Chna  Lydioy 
t. «.  the  Etrurians,  as  being  of  Lydian  origin,  according  to  the  common 
account    Connilt  note  on  viii.  499. 

157.  Rottiro  PhrygtM  mbjunda  Uona.  ^Having  Phrygian  lions 
joined  to  it  beneath  the  beak."  Literally,  'Momed  as  to  Phrygian 
lions  beneath  the  beak."  The  poet  is  here  describing  the  figure- 
head of  the  vessel,  otherwise  called  the  Paratemon.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  animals  was  either  in  carved  work  or  painting.  The  lions 
are  called  "  Phrygian,"  because  these  animals  were  sacred  to  Cybele, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  Phrygia,  and  who  was  also  worshipped  on  Mount 
Ida  in  Troas. — 158.  Imminet  Ida  tuper.  Above  the  figures  of  the 
Hons  was  a  representation  of  Mount  Ida.  The  delineation  of  this 
mountain  proved  here  most  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  Trojans, 
since  it  reminded  them  of  their  native  country. 

159.  Hie.  ^In  this."  Referring  to  the  vessel  generally,  not 
merely  to  the  prow,  as  Heinrich  mamtains.  In  line  218,  .^neas  is 
represented  as  sitting  in  the  stem  of  the  ship. — 161.  Opaea  noctia  iter. 
**  Their  path  amid  the  gloomy  night."  Iter  is  put  in  apposition  with 
tidera. 

163.  PandiU  nune  Hdieona^  &c.  Repeated  firam  vii.  641.— 164. 
Interea.  While  the  scenes  just  described  are  passing  in  Latium. — 
165.  Amutoue  raU$.  ''And  mans  his  ships."  There  were  thirty 
vessels  in  all,  with  about  4000  Etrurians,  and  also  400  Arcadian 
horsemen  under  the  command  of  Pallas. — 166.  JErat&  Tiyru  **  In 
the  brazen-beaked  Tiger."  The  vessel  had  a  figure-head  of  this 
animal,  either  under,  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  brazen-plated  beak. 
.—169.  Corytique  levei.    *<  And  light  bow-cases." 

171.  Et  aurato  fulgdxAj  &c.  *<  And  the  stem  (of  his  vessel)  shone 
resplendent  with  a  gilded  (figure  of)  Apollo." 

172.  PopuUmia  mater.  "His  native  Populonia."  This  city  was 
also  called  Populonium.  Compare,  as  regards  the  peculiar  force  of 
water  in  this  passage,  the  note  on  vii.  762. — 174.  IneaAau$ti$  Ckalf^ 
bum,  &c.,  t.  e.  with  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  choicest  iron.  Creneroea 
is  here,  as  Heyne  remarks,  equivalent  iofecumdOf  with  the  additional 
idea  of  what  is  choice  and  excellent  of  its  kind. 

176.  Cui  peettdum  JUnxe,  &c.  The  poet  means  that  all  these  were 
subject  to  his  skilful  interpretation ;  in  other  words,  he  blends  the 
idea  of  commanding  the  future  with  the  soothsaying  art. — 178.  Mille 
rapit  defuoe,  &c.  "  Hurries  (to  the  war)  a  thousand  (followers), 
dose-ranged  in  battle  array,"  %.  e.  accustomed  to  fight  in  dose  array. 
The  reference  is,  as  Wagner  supposes,  to  heavy-armed  troops. 

179.  Hoe  parere  jubenty  &c.  "  Pisa,  AlphSan  in  origin,  (but)  an 
Etrurian  dty  in  its  territory,  commands  thee  to  obey  (him),"  t.  & 
Pisa,  a  dty  Elean  in  origin,  but  Etrurian  in  situation,  sends  these 
under  the  command  of  Asilas.  Pisa  in  Etruria  was  fablei  to  hare 
been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Pisa  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Inis  latter 
dty  was  situate  in  the  district  of  Elis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alphena ; 
and  hence  **  Alphean  "  here  is  the  same  as  Elean. 

181.  Vertiodoribiu,    Because  made  of  different  metals. — 182.  Ter^ 
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etntum  adjieiunty  &c.  "  Those  who  are  of  Caere  as  their  home,  &c. 
.  .  .  and  unhealthy  Graviscse,  add  three  hundred  (unto  him)/'  t. «. 
the  followers  of  Astur  are  three  hundred  in  number^  and  come  from 
the  city  of  Ceere^  from  the  plains  watered  by  the  river  Minio,  from 
Pyrgi  and  from  Graviscae. 

186.  Oupavo,  The  son  of  Cycnus.  This  latter  was  a  monarch  of 
the  Ligunans,  fondly  attached  to  Phaethon,  and  who  pined  away  in 
sorrow  at  his  untimely  end,  until  he  was  changed  into  a  swan.  His 
son,  on  this  occasion,  had  his  helmet  adorned  with  swan's  feathers  in 
token  of  his  origin. — 187.  Oujw  dorinai  mrgunty  &c.  <<  From  whose 
crest  arise  the  plumes  of  a  swan,  memorial  also  of  a  father's  (altered) 
form  (love  was  the  cause  of  evil  unto  you  and  yours)."  Heyne 
regards  line  188  as  spurious,  while  Wagner  defends  it.  We  have 
adopted  the  pointing  and  explanation  of  the  latter,  namely,  a  comma 
after  penncB,  and  crimen  amor  wttrum  in  a  parenthesis.  Heyne  places 
a  colon  aiter  pennce,  and  makes  line  188  entirely  parenthetic.  Ac- 
cording to  Wagner's  punctuation,  the  vforda/ormcBque  iruigne  patenuB 
become  an  epexegesis,  or  additional  explanation  to  line  187.  He 
confesses,  however,  that  the  copula  que  might  better  be  away,  and 
suggests  fortunce  for  formcBoue.  The  same  critic  regards  crimen  as 
equivalent  in  some  degree  to  catua  maiorum,  or  mal-ce  rei,  and  the 
misfortune  referred  to  is  the  transformation  of  the  father.  Still  there 
lurks  some  difficulty  in  wstntm,  even  though  we  refer  it  to  both 
father  and  son,  since  no  part  of  the  crimen  formed  in  reality  the 
heritage  of  the  latter,  and  his  grief  for  his  father's  transformation 
would  hardly  be  indicated  by  such  a  term.  Neither  is  it  at  all  likely 
that  Testrum  here  is  nieant  to  refer  to  Cycnus  merely.  The  whole 
passage  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 

190.  PoptUeas  inter  frondes,  &c.,  i,  e.  amid  the  shade  cast  by  the 
■foliage  of  the  poplars,  into  which  the  sisters  of  PhaSthon  had  been 
changed. — 192.  Caneniem  molli  plumA,  &c.  ^'*  Brought  upon  himself 
old  age,  whitening  to  the  view  with  downy  plumage,  and  left  the 
earth,  and  followed  the  stars  with  his  song,"  i.  «.  brought  upon  him- 
self, or  caused  himself  to  be  covered  with,  a  white  downy  plumage, 
so  that  he  appeared  hoary  with  years.  We  have  given  the  expla- 
nation of  Heyne  and  Heinrich,  which  appears  to  be  the  only  true 
one,  and  have  made  duxisse  equivalent,  not  to  egisse  (''spent"  or 
'^passed"),  but  to  induxitse  sibi. — 193.  Linquentem»  To  be  rendered 
here  as  if  «£  liquisK ;  so  sequentem  for  secutum  esse.  Consult  Wagner, 
QucBtt.  Virg,  xxix.  5. 

194.  jEquales  ccmitatm  cUisse  catervas.  "Accompanying  in  the 
fleet  the  bands  of  his  equals,"  i,  e.  a  Ligurian  himself,  and  accom- 
panying the  bands  of  the  Ligurians. — 195.  lUe.  ''The  monster." 
Literally, "  it."  The  reference  is  to  the  figure-head  of  a  Centaur, 
placed  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel. — 196.  Saxumque  undis  immane,  &c., 
i,e.iam  the  attitude  of  one  about  to  hurl  a  large  rock  into  the  waves, 
with  both  hands  uplifted. 

198.  Ilie Ocnus.    "He,  too,  Ocnus."    Compare  note  on 

V.  609.— 199.  Mantus,  The  genitive  of  Mcmto,  a  Greek  form.— 200. 
Qui  muros  matrisquey  &c.  Virgil  follows  here  the  ordinary  legend, 
according  to  which  Mantua  was  founded  by  Ocnus,  son  of  Manto  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  and  was  named  by  him  after  hb  mother. — 201. 
IHvea  avis.  "  Rich  in  ancestors."  Alluding  to  the  mixed  population 
of  the  place  and  territory.— 202.  Ghns  iUi  triplex,  populi  nib  gente 
quatemi.    "  Its  race  is  tlireefold ;  under  each  division  of  the  race 
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there  an  four  tribes.**  The  three  races  here  alladed  to,  which  made 
up  the  combined  poptilation  of  Mantua,  were  the  Greeks,  the  Etrti- 
nans,  and  the  Umbri.  (Compare  MHUer,  Etnuker,  voL  1.  p.  137,  uq.; 
and  Wagner,  ad  lo6.)''Pojndi.  We  have  given  this  term  the  force 
of  tribus,  Niebuhr,  however,  makes  it  equivalent  to  the  Greek  dfifioi, 
{ESm.  Qt»ek,  vol.  i.  p.  328,  n.  767.)— 203.  Ipta  caput  popuHt,  Sec. 
^  Mantua  herself  is  the  capital  to  these  different  communities :  the 
principal  strength,  however,  (of  the  nation,)  is  derived  from  Etrurian 
blood,"  t.  e.  the  chief  city  was  Mantua,  and  among  the  Mantuans  the 
Tuscans  had  the  predominance. 

204.  Quingentos  in  se,  &c.  The  odium  in  which  Mezentius  was 
held,  induced  them  to  arm  with  the  rest. — ^205.  Q^08  patre  Benaeo, 
&c.  **  These  the  Mincius,  (sprung)  from  the  parent  (lake)  Benacus, 
crowned  with  green  flags,  conveyMl  to  the  sea  in  hostile  pine."  The 
vessel  that  carried  them  had  a  figure  of  the  god  of  the  river  Mincius 
at  its  prow. — Poire  Benaoo,  The  Mincius  flows  from  the  lake  Be- 
naeuB  (now  Logo  di  Chorda)  into  the  Po. 

207.  By  eentend  arbore,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  are  meant  a 
hundred  oars,  each  in  size  resembling  a  tree.  The  epithet  gratit 
seems  to  refer  to  the  great  size  of  his  vessel. 

209.  Triton.  Consult  note  on  i.  144.  The  figure-head  of  the 
vessel  of  Aulestes  was  a  Triton  blowing  on  a  shell. — 210.  Out  IcOerum 
temu,  &c.  ^  Whose  hairy  front,  as  he  swims  along,  displays  a  human 
fonn  down  to  the  middle."  Frons  must  here  be  taken  in  a  more 
extended  sense  than  usual. — 211.  Pristim.    Consult  note  on  v.  116. 

215.  Dies.  The  third  since  ^neas  had  left  his  camp  ;  or,  in 
other  words^  the  day  on  which  the  Rutulians  had  attacked  the 
Trojan  intrenchments,  as  described  in  ix.  459,  teq. — CoUo,  For 
ecdo, 

218.  Ipse  tedenSf  &c.  Compare  note  on  line  159. — Vdieqve  miiiu- 
trat*  Compare  vi.  302. — 219.  Suarum  eomitum.  Referring  to  the 
vessels  which  had  once  been  the  companions  of  his  wanderings. 

220.  Cybebe.  From  the  Greek  KvpriPrj.  The  form  Cgb&e  (Kv- 
PkXtl)  Vitiates,  of  course,  the  metre. — 221.  Numen  habere  marie,  **  To 
enjoy  the  divinity  of  ocean,"  i.  «.  to  be  marine  divinities. — 222.  In- 
naoant  pariter,  **  Came  swimming  towards  him  with  equal  motion." 
— 224.  Luetrantque  chorns,  ''And  sport  around  him  in  dance-like 
movements." 

226.  Tpea  is  here  employed  in  a  species  of  opposition  to  deaBtra,  or 
as  a  whole  in  opposition  to  a  part,  and  has  nearly  the  same  force  as 
<oto.->227.  Subremigal.  **  She  gently  rows  her  way."  Supply  ee. — 
226.  Detan  gens  is  equivalent  here  to  diis  genite.  The  Vestal  Virgins, 
according  to  Servius,  when  commencing  certain  ceremonies,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Rex  Sacrorum  :  '*  VigUasne  Eex  7  Vigila,"  Virgil  here 
imitates  this  form  of  invocation. 

231.  Classis  tua.  "  (Once)  thy  tLeety—Perfidus.  Because  he 
made  war  upon  the  Trojans,  in  violation  of  the  league  between 
these  and  Latinus. — 233.  Tua  innetday  i.  e.  the  fastenings  by  which 
thou  hadst  attached  us  to  the  shore. — 234.  Hane  faeufm  refedt, 
**  Made  anew  this  our  present  form." 

239.  Areas  equee.  The  poet  hete  alludes  to  a  circumstance  not 
mentioned  before,  but  easy  enough  to  infer.  When  ^neas  embarked 
the  infantry,  he  appears  to  have  given  orders  that  the  cavalry  should 
march  by  the  shore  to  the  Trojan  camp.  Turnus,  as  we  leam  from 
what  follows,  resolved  to  prevent  this  junction. — Medias  Ulis  epipomtrt 
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turmoi,  "  To  oppose  to  them  his  intervenhig  bande,"  t.  «.  to  throw 
his  forces  between  them  and  the  Trojan  enoampment,  and  thns 
frustrate  the  intended  junction. — 342.  JPHmttt  ,^1160.  '^  Straightway 
order."  Primus  is  here  equivalent  to  protenus,  {Wagner,  Qiiisff* 
Virg.  XKviii.  4.^ — 247.  Modi,  This  alludes  not  so  much  to  the  mere 
mode  of  propelling,  as  to  the  keeping  of  the  ship  properly  poised 
while  undergoing  the  impulse. 

249.  Inde  alice  oderant  ourtus.  "  Then  the  other  (nymphs)  acce- 
lerate the  movements  (of  the  remaining  ships)." 

252.  Parens  Idcea.  Compare  ix.  §0—83. — Dindyma.  Compare 
ix.  616. — 253.  Turrigeroeque  urbes,  Cybele,  being  the  same,  in  fact, 
as  Mother  £arth,  lias  tower-crowned  cities  under  her  especial  care. 
Hence,  too,  she  is  commonly  represented  as  wearing  a  turreted 
cruwn. — Bijugique  ad  frena  Iwnes.  **  And  lions  yoked  in  pairs  for 
thy  reins,"  i.  e.  and  obedient  to  thy  reins.  Observe  the  peculiar 
employment  of  the  preposition  ad,  as  denoting  that  for  which  the 
services  of  another  are  required.  Thus,  ad  leeticam  servi ;  ad  limna 
euttos,  &c. 

264.  Pugna  prineeps,  **  The  first  to  aid  in  the  approaching  fight." 
She  had  been  the  tot  to  aid,  not  immediately,  but  through  the 
agency  of  Cymodooea  and  the  other  nymphs,  who  inspired  him 
with  fresh  confidence,  and  urged  him  on  his  way. — Tu  rite  pro- 
pinques  augurium,  ''Do  thou  in  due  form  bring  this  omen  to  its 
destined  issue."  Propinquare  has  here  the  force  of  admowre  or 
adducere. 

256.  Bevoluta  ruebat,  ''  Was  advancing  in  its  revolution."  Equi- 
valent, in  fact,  to  rewlt^HUur, — 258.  Signa  sequantur,  ''Carefully 
to  observe  the  signals,"  L  e»  the  signals  to  be  given  from  time  to 
time  for  the  execution  of  his  orders.  Heyne  erroneously  refers 
signa  to  the  standards.  Wagner's  explanation  is  far  more  correct. — 
259.  Atqv4  animoe  aptent  armis.  "  And  unite  courageous  feelings  with 
their  arms." 

264.  Quales  sub  nubibus  atris,  &c.  The  comparison  lies  between 
the  cries  of  the  cranes  and  the  shouts  raised  by  the  beleaguered 
Trojans. — 265.  Strymonias.  The  banks  of  the  Strymon,  a  Thracian 
river,  were  much  frequented  by  cranes.— 266.  Fugiuntque  notes,  &e. 
Referring  to  the  annual  migration  of  the  cranes,  in  the  beginning  of 
spring,  from  southern  regions. 

269.  Totumque  allabi  dassibus  atquor.  "  And  the  whole  surface  of 
the  water  to  be  glided  over  by  a  powerful  fleet."  The  prose  form  of 
expression  would  be,  "  dassemque  allabi  per  totum  aequor,** 

270.  Afex.  For  Galea.  It  properly  denotes  the  cone,  or  Xo^oc, 
which  supported  the  crest.  Here,  however,  it  is  taken  for  the  entire 
helmet. — Oridis  a  wrtiee.  "  From  the  top  of  his  crest."  Literally, 
"for  his  crest,  from  the  top." — 271.  Umbo.  Consult  note  on  vii.  633. 
—272.  LiquidA.  "Clear." 

273.  Aut  Sirius  ardor  iUe.  "  Or  (as)  Surius,  that  blazing  star."— 
274.  Sitim  movhosque.  The  Dog-star  was  supposed  to  bring  with  it 
both  excessive  heat  and  sickly  weather. 

277.  Prcedpere,  "To  preoccupy."— 278.  UUro  animos  toUit,  &c. 
This  line  occurs  already  in  ix.  127^  and  is  omitted  here  by  several 
MSS.  It  is  probably  an  interpolation  in  the  present  instance. — 279. 
Perfingere  dextrd.  "  To  crush  (the  foe)  with  the  right  hand,"  i.  e.  by 
open  valour ;  in  fair  fieht  Not  to  have  to  do  with  them  defended  by 
intrenchments.— 280.  In  manibus  Mars  ipse,  "The  combat  is  now 
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within  your  reach,"  i  e.  jrou  now  have  the  means  of  hringing  the  foe 
to  an  open  fight.  This  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  idea  con- 
tained in  the  previous  clause. — 281.  Nunc  referto,  ^  Now  let  him  call 
to  memory." 

283.  Dttw  trepidi,  **  While  they  are  (as  yet)  in  disorder,**  t.  «.  be- 
fore they  have  formed  in  battle  order,  after  disembarking. 

288.  Fontibm,  **  By  means  of  platforms."  These  were  used  for 
embarking  in,  or  disembarking  from  a  ship. — MulH  tervare  rtow- 
tut,  &c.  ''Many  watched  the  retreat  of  the  subsiding  sea,"  i,  t, 
watched  the  retreating  wave. — 290.  Fer  rem/M  aliL  **  Others  (came 
to  land)  by  means  of  the  oars,"  t.  e,  they  used  the  oars  as  a  species 
of  leaping-pole. — 291.  Qua  vada  non  tpirant.  Equivalent  to  quaunda 
non  CBdtiat,  Tarchon  seeks  a  part  of  the  shore  where  there  is  no  8ur£ 
Some  read  apercU,  "  where  he  hopes  for  no  boiling  waters."  The 
form  fptranC,  nowever,  derives  its  confirmation  from  what  immediately 
follows  :  nee  fraota  remurmurat  unda. — 292.  Sed  mare  inoffengumy  &e. 
*'But  the  sea  glides  up  unbroken  (to  the  shore),  with  a  swellii^ 
wave."    Inqfentum  is  equivalent  to  nuUo  aoopuLo  qfensum, 

295.  TdlUe,  Equivalent  to  attoUite,  Supply  remos  from  the  pre- 
vious clause. — 297*  Tcdi  ttatione,  *^  In  such  a  station,'*  ».  e,  if  we  can 
find  for  her  such  a  berth  as  this. — 302.  InnoeuoB.   Equivalent  here  to 

303.  Infilcta  wdis,  *^  Dashed  upon  the  shallows."  In  line  291,  tada 
denoted  the  waters  boiling  over  the  shoals  ;  here,  however,  the  shoals 
themselves.— Dorso  dum  pendet  iniquo,  ''  While  it  hangs  upon  a  sand- 
bank fraught  with  harm."  Invquo  is  equivalent  to  noano  or  anCioto.— 
304.  Ancepe  suttetUata  diu,  &c.  ^  Long  balanced  in  suspense,  and 
fatigues  the  waves,"  t.  e.  wearies  out  the  waves  by  its  resistance  to 
their  dashing.— 305.  Solmtur.  ^  It  is  at  length  broken  up."— 307. 
RetraJMitqae  pedem  timul,  &c.,  i.  e.  the  wave  dashing  against  the  shores 
and  then  flowing  back,  prevents  them  from  getting  a  firm  foothold. 

311.  Omen  pugnce,  ''An  omen  of  (the  final  fortune  oQ  the  fight" 
This  relates,  strictly  speaking,  to  what  comes  after,  namely,  ^  §tmrit 
Latinos:* 

313.  Huio  gladio,  perque,  &c.  ^  For  this  one,  he,  with  his  sword, 
through  both  the  corslet  of  brazen  chain-work,  and  through  the 
tunic,  dull  to  the  view  with  gold,  pierces  the  gashed  ride." — ^ru 
iuta,  Heyne :  "  Thora^sem  atUUem  ex  CBre,  hoo  ea,ex  aereis  lamdlia  erf 
eaUnulie:*  Compare  note  on  iii.  467. — 314.  Per  Uiiiioam.  The  con- 
nective conjunction  is  to  be  repeated  here  with  per.  Consult  Wag- 
ner,  ad  Edog.  iv.  6. — Squalentem.  Analogous,  in  some  degree,  to 
horrentem.  The  reference  appears  to  be  to. a  dull  surface,  as  opposed 
to  a  polished  one. — Haurit.  Literally,  "drinks,"  i.  e.  drinks  the 
blood  from  his  side.  Here,  however,  it  may  be  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent simply  to  transfodit. 

316.  Sacrum,  Children,  according  to  Servius,  wlio  had  been  pro- 
served  by  the  CsBsarean  operation,  were  consecrated  to  Apollo  as  the 
god  of  medicine. — Canu  eixulere  ferri,  &c.  "  Because  it  was  permitted 
him,  while  an  infant,  to  escape  the  risk  of  the  steel,"  t.  «.  to  escape 
untimely  death  by  the  operator's  knife. — 318.  Sternente$  agmina  clam, 
**  As  they  are  prostrating  whole  bands  with  the  club."  They  were 
armed  with  a  club,  after  the  manner  of  Hercules,  with  whom  they 
had  come  to  Latium.— 321.  Utque  dum,  "  As  long  as."  We  have 
given  here  the  reading  of  Jahn  and  Wagner.  Heyne  has  « 
a  form  of  expression  which  Wagner  very  justly  condemns. 
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325.  Dum  sequeris.  He  had  through  fond  affection  followed  Clytius 
to  the  war. — 326.  Seourtu.  ''  No  longer  solicitous  about,"  i.  e,  for- 
getting in  death. 

330.  BesuUatU,  Referring  to  the  darts  which  they  hurl  at  MneBS, 
— 334.  Steterunt  qtUB,  ^  (Of  those)  which  once  stood."  They  had 
been  taken  from  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Greeks  on  the  plain  of  Troy. 
Some  MSS.  have  itderint,  which,  though  condemned  by  Heyne,  is 
probably  the  true  reading,  since  it  assigns  a  reason  why  ^neas 
should  a  second  time  rely  upon  them  :  ^  Since  they  (once)  stood,"  &c. 

339.  Trajecto  mina  laoerto,  **  Straightway  (another)  spear,  hurled 
(by  JSneas),  speeds  its  flight,  the  arm  (of  Alcanor)  being  pierced 
by  it." 

345.  Curibus,  Alluding  to  Cures,  the  old  capital  of  the  Sabines. — 
Clausus,  The  leader  of  the  Sabines  in  the  army  of  Tumus.  The 
Claudian  family  derived  their  descent  from  him.  The  name  is  intro- 
duced here  through  compliment  to  that  powerful  house.— 350.  Boreo! 
de  getUe  supremd,  *'  Of  the  lofty  race  of  Boreas."  Servius  cites 
another  explanation  besides  this,  namely,  ^  of  the  race  of  Boreas  from 
the  extreme  north."  This,  however,  is  condemned  by  Wagner. — 35 1 . 
Pcetria  I$mara,  ''Their  Ismarian  native  land."  Ismara  put  for 
Ismaria.  The  reference  is  to  Ismarus,  a  city  and  mountain  of  Thrace. 
These  Thracians  who  are  here  mentioned  were  a  part,  probably,  of 
the  force  that  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks  in 
the  war  of  Troy. 

352.  Acourrit.  **  Runs  up,"  t.  e,  to  the  aid  of  Clausus.  A  much 
better  reading  than  the  common  oceurrit,  which  would  denote  oppo- 
sition.— 353.  Auruncceque  mantu.  Allies  of  Tumus.  Compare  vii. 
723,  seq. — 354.  Mestaput.  An  ally  of  Tumus.  Compare  vii.  691, 
seq. — ExpeUere,  "  To  drive  back  (one  another)." — 355.  Liinine  in  ipso, 
^ferring  to  the  seashore. — 359.  ^cuU  obnixa  omnia  contra.  ''AH 
things  stand  struggling  against  one  another."  So  Wagner.  Heyne 
reacU  ttant  obnixi :  omnia  contra,  and  explains  it  as  follows  :  Stant 
wnti  <^ixi ;  omnia  stant  obnixa  contra, 

361.  Pede.    An  old  form  of  the  dative. 

362.  At  parte  ex  ali&,  &c.  The  Arcadian  horse,  that  had  been  sent 
in  advance  from  Pallanteum  (compare  lines  238,  239),  hs,d  crossed 
the  Tiber,  and  attacked  the  Rutulians  in  a  different  quarter,  where  a 
torrent  emptied  into  the  river.  As,  however,  their  horses  could  not 
find  a  firm  foothold,  the  men  dismounted,  and  fought  like  infantry  ; 
but,  being  unaccustomed  to  this  mode  of  warfare,  they  gave  ground. 
Pallas  comes  up  and  rebukes  them. — 363.  Torrens.  Heyne  speaks  of 
this  as  a  torrent  emptying  into  the  sea ;  but  he  afterward  corrected 
his  error.     The  poet  alludes  to  a  brook,  dry  in  summer. 

370.  Devictaqttebella.  "And  the  battles  won  by  you."— 371.  Patrice 
qucB  nunc  subit,  &c.  "  Which  now  arises  (in  my  bosom),  emulous  of  a 
father's  praise." — 372.  Fidite  ne  pedibus.  Referring  to  their  flight, 
not  to  their  fighting  on  foot. 

374.  Hde.  "  This  way."  Supply  -pW.— 377.  Maris  magnA  daudit, 
&c.  "  The  deep  shuts  us  in  with  its  vast  barrier  of  sea."  Pontus  is 
here  the  main  ocean  ;  mare,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sea  as  opposed  to 
the  land,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sea  near  the  land. — 378.  Trqjam. 
The  Trojan  encampment. 

381.  magno  pondere.  Equivalent  to  magni  ponderis. — 382.  Intorto 
tdo.  The  weapon  was  whirled  around  before  being  cast,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  motion  around  its  own  axis,  and  ensure  its  hitting  the  object 
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at  which  it  was  aimed^DiMrtmlfia  eo^  &c.  ''Where,  along  the 
middle  of  the  back,  the  spine  parted  the  ribs."--383.  ReospUHk 
•*  And  (then)  strives  to  recover."— 384.  Quaii  non  wper^  &c.  "Him 
(while  thus  employed)  Hisbo  succeeds  not  in  striking  from  above." 
Pallas  was  bending  down  in  order  to  extricate  his  q»ear  from  tiie 
corpse  of  Lagus.  Hisbo  tries  to  anticipate  him  (the  tme  foree  of 
oecMpat)  before  he  can  effect  this.— 385.  Ante,  To  be  constroed  with 
eaviptC— 389.  Thalamci  ctutum,  &c.  Servius,  quoting  from  Avienus 
and  Alexander  Polyhistor,  informs  us  that,  in  order  to  avoid  his 
father's  wrath,  he  had  fled  to  the  court  of  Tnmus. 

391.  Daucia  timiUma  proles,  ^  Sons  of  Dancus,  most  like  to  <me 
another." — 392.  Indiaoreta  tuts,  &c.,  i.  e.  the  parents  of  the  twin* 
brothers  were  delighted  at  the  close  resemblance,  and  the  mistakes 
which  it  occasioned. — 394.  Ettandriiu  enns.  So  called  here  because 
Pallas  had  received  it  from  his  &ther  Euander.  Compare  line  ^90, 
•'telit  Euandri:*—996,  Te  deoiea  tuum  Laride,  &c.  <'Thy  lopped-off 
right  hand,  O  Larides,  seeks  for  thee  its  owner."— 396.  Mieani. 
•*  Tw\ieh,**^Betractaneque,  «  And  try  to  grasp  once  more." 

399.  FugietUem  praiter.  For  prcBUrf«gieiaem.—4(iO.  Hoe  spatum, 
tantumque^  Ac  **  This  proved  for  Ilus  an  interval  (of  safety),  and  se 
long  a  deferring  (of  death)."  We  must  infer  from  these  words  that 
Pallas  subsequently  slew  Ilus,  after  he  had  shun  Rhoetus,  who  came 
betweoi  Ilus  and  the  blow  meant  for  the  latter. 

405.  Optato,  ^  To  his  wish."— 406.  Diepena  immtttit,  &c.  « In- 
troduces amid  the  stubble  the  scattered  fire,"  t.  e,  sets  fire  to  the 
stubble  in  different  quarters.  Some  explain  ditpena  in  this  passage 
with  reference  to  the  fire's  spreading  itself  in  different  directions, 
and  Heyne  also  is  of  this  opinion ;  but  the  expression  eorreptis  fnedUt 
shows  that  the  view  which  we  have  taken  is  the  more  correct  one. 
The  fire  at  first  is  kindled  in  various  quarters,  but  finally  the  flames 
all  tend  towards  the  centre. — 407.  Correptit  tubUo  mediis,  **  The  in- 
termediate parts  being  suddenly  seized  upon  (by  the  flames).^ — 408. 
Horrida  acies  Vulcania,  <'  The  fearful  battle-line  of  flame.'' 

412.  Seque  in  sua  eoUigit  anM,  ^  And  covers  himself  with  his 
shield."— 415.  Elatam  in  jugulmu  *<  Raised  against  the  other's 
throat" 

417.  Fataeanent,  **  Predicting  the  future."  He  knew  beforehand, 
too,  the  destiny  that  awaited  his  son. — 418.  Canentia  luminci,  ^  His 
aged  eyes."  The  referenee  appears  to  be,  properly,  to  the  whitened 
eyelashes  and  eyebrow. — 423.  Twa  quereue.  Referring,  as  Heinrich 
thinks,  to  an  oak  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  sacred  to 
the  god.  This  was  to  be  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the  foe,  as  an 
offering  to  the  god.    The  explanation  is  not  very  satisfactoiy. 

426.  Pefierrita.  Supply  «n0.— 428.  Pugnce  nodumgue  morxanque. 
^  The  knot  and  the  stay  of  the  fight,"  t.  e.  the  one  whose  strenuous 
efforts  most  of  all  upheld  the  fight,  and  delayed  the  victory  of  the 
foe.  A  metaphor  taken  from  tiie  difficulty  found  in  riving  trees  when 
knots  occur. 

432.  Extremi  addenseni  adeSf  &c.  <*  Those  in  the  furthest  rear  press 
upon  the  ranks  (in  front)."  Addensent  is  from  addenaeo. — 435.  Quit. 
<<  Unto  both  of  whom."  They  were  both  destined  to  fall,  though  not 
by  each  other's  hands.  Pallas  was  slain  by  Tumus,  Lausus  by 
.^Bneas. 

439.  Sarvr  alma.  The  nymph  Jutuma.  (Compare  xiL  139.)  No 
-^vious  intimation  of  her  presence  has  been  given,  nor  has  any  men- 
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tion  been  made  of  her. — 440.  Qui.  ''Who,  thereupon,**  i  e.  on 
receiving  his  sister's  adm<mition. — 441.  Utvidit  aociot,  Tumusfaad 
been  hitherto  engaged  with  the  forces  that  were  disembu^king.  '  He 
now  flies  to  the  succour  of  those  of  his  followers  who,  in  a  different 
quarter  of  the  fight,  were  hard-pushed  by  Pallas  and  the  Arcadians. 
He  then  directs  his  allies  to  cease  from  the  fight,  and  leave  PalUs  to 
his  single  arm. 

Tempui  detitterevugna.  Supply  inquU.—44S,  Ipse p(V9m»,  ''His 
sire  himself,"  ue,  Euander. — 444.  jEquareju»^»  **  From  the  part  of 
the  plain  they  were  ordered  to  quit.*' — 445.  The  particle  turn  comes 
in  very  awkwardly  here,  and  ought,  very  probably,  to  be  changed  into 
torn,  qualifying  tuperba,  which  is  given,  in  fact,  in  some  MSS. — 447. 
ObUqtie  prootd,  &c.  "And  eyes  him  all  over  from  afar."— 448.  Ty- 
ranni  put  for  regit. 

449.  Spotlit  opitnit.  The  expression  has  here  its  proper  force, 
since  the  contest  was  to  be  one  between  leader  and  leader.  Compare 
vi.  856. — 450»  Sofii  pater  ct^nt,  Ac.  **  My  father  is  equally  pre- 
pared for  either  fortune."    Supply  ferenda  with  torii. 

452.  CbSe  tn.  "  Retreats  to,  and  congeals  about."  They  were 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  young  leader. — 454.  SpeoM  ab  cdtA, 
i.  e,  from  some  lofty  ground  or  hill-top. — 456.  MedOantem  in  proriia, 
"  Preparing  for  the  fight,"  i,  e,  by  throwing  up  the  sand  with  his  foot, 
bending  low  his  horns,  &c.— 457.  GofiOigwm.  "  Within  reach  of.'*— 
458.  With  ire  prior  supply  deorieit, 

462.  Semined  nM.  "From  himself,  (as  yet)  but  half-dead.'* 
Pallas  prays  that  he  may  overcome  Tumus^  and  that  the  latter, 
while  dying,  may  still  retain  life  enough  to  see  his  victor  despoil  him 
of  his  arras.— 463.  Vidtorem  ferant,  "  Endure  (to  see)  me  victorious." 
— 464.  Mo/gnumque  tvib  tmo,  &c.  Hercules  groans  at  his  inability  to 
ward  off  from  the  youth  the  fate  that  is  approaching.-— 466.  NaivM. 
Hercules. 

472.  tkai  CBti,  Tumus,  too,  is  destined  soon  to  fbll.— 473.  Ocufot 
r^imt,    •*  Throws  his  eyes  away  from." 

477.  Atque  fiom  dypeif  &c.  "  And  having  worked  its  way  through 
the  margin  of  the  shield."  This  part  of  the  tuiield,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  thinner  than  the  rest,  and  therefore  more  easily  penetrable. 
— 478.  Magno  Arinxit  de  corpore,  "  It  grazed  a  part  of  the  great  body 
of  Tumus."    The  part  grazed  was  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 

481.  Atpiee  nwn  mofqey  &c.  "  See  whether  our  weapon  be  not  the 
more  penetrating  one.^'  The  adjective  peMtrahiUy  though  passive 
in  form,  is  here  taken  in  an  active  sense. — 482.  Terga.  "  Plates." — 
483.  Oim,  pdlit  totient,  &c.  "  While  the  bull's  hide,  thrown  around, 
so  often  encompasses  it,"  i.  e,  and  through  so  many  coverings  of  hide. 

492.  Qucdem  meruUy  PaUanla  remitto,  "  I  send  bib  Pallas  back  to 
him  in  such  a  condition  as  he  deserved." 

494.  Hand  illi  ttcAunt  jEneta,  &c.  "  His  league  of  hospitality  with 
^neas  shall  cost  him  not  a  little." 

496.  Bapient  immania  pondera  balteiy  &c.  "  Tearing  away  the 
belt's  enormous  weight,  and  the  horrid  story  impressed  thereon." 
The  belt  was  adorned  with  a  representation,  in  embossed  work,  of 
the  Dana'idfls  murdering  thehr  husbands  on  tiie  bridal  night.— 502. 
Ei  tenMre  modum,  "And  how  to  practise  moderation."— 508. 
Magno  eum  optaverit,  &e.  "  When  Tumus  shall  wish  it  had 
been  purchased  at  a  great  price  that  Pallas  had  been  untouched 
by  him." 
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610.  Certiar  €ffuior,  **  A  surer  infonnant,"  i,  e.  one  sent  porpoeely 
to  announee  this  onto  him.— 611.  Taim  di$erimiHe  letL  ''Are  in 
danger  of  ntier  rain." 

618.  Qmm  eduocU  Ufemi,  On  this  use  of  the  present,  consult  note 
on  iz.  266. — Uftm,  Compare  vii.  745,  and  viii.  6. — 519.  Infencu  qtut 
immoUt,  &e.  This  design  of  the  pious  ^neas,  remarks  Valpy,  and 
his  subsequent  execution  of  it  (xi.  Sl,$eq.)f  by  sending  to  be  sacrificed 
the  eight  captives,  are  told  without  a  word  A  disapprobation.  Valpy, 
however,  forgets  that  Virgil  is  here  merely  copying  Homeric  usage^ 
and  knew  perfectly  weU  that  his  readers  among  his  own  countrymen 
would  view  the  matter  in  precisely  the  same  light,  namely,  as  an 
ancient,  though  barbarous  custom. 

622.  IIU  cutu  wbiU  **  He  adroitly  stoops."— 526.  TaUnta,  Car- 
rying with  it,  here,  merely  the  idea  of  weight— 628.  Non  hie  vertUur. 
"  Turns  not  upon  t^is,"  i.  e.  on  my  death. 

632.  BeUi  oommereia  Tumus,  &c.  Referring  to  the  ransoming  or 
exchange  of  prisoners. — 633.  Jam  tem  Pallante  peraiUo.  **  The  very 
moment  Pallas  was  slain." — 636.  AppUcat,    **  Plunges." 

bd>J.  NeeproeulHofmomdetf  Slc.  Supply  eit  or  cerMttur.  So  Wag- 
ner. Heyne,  less  correctly,  regards  HcBmofoda  ....  qtum  congretns. 
Sue,  as  a  change  of  construction  from  the  nominative  to  the  accusative. 
-n641.  Ingenti  umbrA.    "  With  the  deep  shade  of  death." 

643.  Inttauramt  aoia.  ''Restore  the  fight,"  i.  e.  reanimate  the 
Latin  forces,  whom  the  prowess  of  .£neas  had  dispirited. — 644.  Ve^ 
mem.  ^  Who  had  come."  As  regards  Ceeculus  and  Umbro  respective- 
ly, consult  vii.  678, 681 ;  and  760,  te?.— 646.  Dejeoerat.  We  have  adopted 
the  punctuation  of  Wagner.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  this : 
.^neas,  after  encountering  Ceeculus  and  Umbro  (whom  we  are  to 
suppose  that  he  slew,  although  the  poet  is  silent  on  the  subject), 
proceeds  to  attack  Anxur,  whose  left  arm,  and  the  whole  rim  of  his 
shield,  he  lops  off  with  a  blow.  He  had  just  done  this  when  Tarqui* 
tins  comes  forth  to  meet  him,  incensed  at  the  overthrow  of  Anxur. 
Hence  we  see  the  force  of  the  pluperfect  dejeeerat.  Lines  647,  648, 
and  649  are  parenthetic. 

647.  Vim.  **  (A  realizing)  power." — 548.  Fortcuse,  Heyne  ob- 
jects to  fort<u9e  in  this  passage.  Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it 
equivalent,  not  to  the  Greek  iffwCi  but  to  vov. 

552.  lUe.  Referring  to  MnettB.—Reduet&  Icrieamy  &c  ''His 
spear  having  being  (first)  drawn  back,  (transfixes  and  thus)  encum- 
bers his  corslet  and  the  vast  weight  of  his  shield." 

566.  Super.  For  inmper. — 657.  Idio.  "  There,"  i.  e.  there,  where 
thou  now  art  Observe  the  force  of  itte,  as  appearing  in  the  adverb 
derived  from  it — Non  optima  mater,  "No  dearest  mother."  The 
brutality  of  the  whole  speech  is  only  to  be  tolerated  as  being  a  picture 
of  Homeric  times. 

561.  Prima  agmina.  "Foremost  leaders."— 662.  Fultmmqite  Ca- 
mertem.  "  And  Camers,  of  ruddy  locks."— 564.  Aueonidum.  "  Of 
the  sons  of  Ausonia,"  t.  e.  of  the  Ausonians.  Put  for  Ausonidaamm, 
and  that  for  Autonum. — Ek  toicitis  regnavit  Amydit.  "(And  who) 
reigned  at"  Heyne  explains  tadtit  by  supposing  the  epithet  to  have 
beoi  ^ven  to  the  Italian  city  by  Virgil,  from  the  parent  town  in 
Laeonia.  Wagner  is  m  favour  of  the  legend  which  makes  the  Italian 
AmydsB  to  have  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of 
the  serpents  that  infested  it 

667.  Pectoribut.    This  is  added  by  the  poet  because  iEgseon^  like 
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CacQS  and  many  other  monsters,  breathed  forth  fire  from  his  hosom. 
— 568.  Tot  paribvs  elipeis  streperety  i,  e,  stood  in  array  with  fifty  re- 
sounding (or  clashing)  shields. — 669.  Sic,  "  With  the  same  fury." — 
670.  Intepuit.    **  Began  to  grow  warm." 

572.  Lonffe  gradientem,  *'  Advancing  with  long  and  rapid  strides." 
—674.  Ducem,    «  The  charioteer." 

581.  Non  Diomedis  equos,  &c.  The  meaning  of  the  speech  is  this  : 
Thou  seest  arrayed  against  thee  no  Greeks  from  whom  thou  mayest 
escape,  but  those  from  whom  thou  shalt  surely  meet  thy  doom. — Dio- 
media  equos,  &c.  Two  of  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  from  both  of 
whom  he  with  difficulty  escaped,  are  here  named  unto  ^neas  as 
representative  of  the  whole  Grecian  host. 

693.  VancB  utnbrce.  Empty  phantoms,  seen  by  the  steeds,  and  fill- 
ing them  with  affright — 694.  Ipse  rotis,  &c.  Alluding  ironically  to 
the  manner  of  his  fall. 

698.  Sine.  <<  Spare."  In  fact,  however,  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  eue 
or  exigtere,  ^  Suffer  this  life  to  continue." — 699.  Dudum.  Compare 
line  681,  m^.— 601.  Pectus,  The  addition  of  this  term  after  IcUebrcu 
animcB  has  given  offence  to  many  critics,  from  its  appearing  to  them 
a  species  of  redundancy.  Hence  Wakefield  (ad  Lueret.  i.  416)  thinks 
that  we  ought  to  read,  '*  Turn  latebraa  antfiuB,  teetas  mucrone,  redudit," 
F.  Jacobs,  on  the  other  hand,  (cul  Lueil,  .Mtn,  139.)  conjectures  |>0nt- 
tu»  for  pectus.  Compare  xii.  369.  The  best  explanation,  however,  is 
given  by  C.  G.  Jacobs  (Dmouw.  Virg,  pt.  i.  p.  13),  who  places  a  comma 
after  turn,  and  regards  laJtAras  anitncB  as  in  apposition  with  pectus,  not 
pectus  with  it. 

606.  Junonem  inttrea,  &c.  Matters  had  now  come  to  such  a  crisis, 
that  iBneas  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  soon  come  up  and 
engaged  in  combat  with  Turnus.  This  meeting,  however,  the  order 
of  things  required  should  be  still  deferred  for  a  season,  and  therefore 
the  intervention  of  the  gods  has  to  be  employed  by  the  poet  in  imita- 
tion of  his  great  prototype  Homer. — 608.  Vt  ribare,  Ac.  Spoken 
ironically. — 609.  Non  vivida  beUo  dextra  viris,  "  The  men  themselves 
possess  not  a  right  hand  all  alive  for  war."  The  irony  here  is  per- 
ceptible enough.  It  was  the  valour  of  the  Trojan  leader,  in  fact,  not 
the  intervention  of  Venus,  that  had  restored  the  fight. 

611.  0  pidcherrime  conjux.  The  language  of  artful  banishment. — 
612.  jEgram,  *'  Her  that  is  sick  at  heart,"  i.  e,  me,  already  a  prey 
to  anguish. — Tristia  dicta.  "  Harsh  mandates."  Observe  the  force 
of  tristiat  as  indicating  mandates  that  make  her  sad  indeed. — 613.  Si 
mihi  vis  in  amoreforet,  **  If  I  had  that  same  hold  on  thy  affections." 
—614.  Namque.    "  Assuredly."    Buthe  reads  nempe  from  two  MSS. 

617.  Nunc  pereat,  &.c.  "  Now  he  must  perish,"  &c.  This  is  said 
with  a  feeling  of  strong  indignation. — 618.  Nostrd  origine.  A  general 
allusion  to  the  divine  origin  of  Turnus,  not  to  any  particular  descent 
from  Juno  herself. — 619.  PUumnusque  illi,  &c.  "  For  Pilumnus  is  his 
ancestor  in  the  fourth  degree."  Compare  line  76,  and  ix.  4.  PUum' 
nusque,  equivalent  to  nam  Pilumnus,  {Wagner,  QucBSt,  Virg.  xxxv. 
6.) 

621.  Out  rex  OBtheriiy  &c.  Juno  is  anxious  to  save  Turnus  alto- 
gether from  death.  Jupiter,  on  the  other  hand,  only  permits  his 
destined  end  to  be  deferred  for  a  season. — 622.  Tempusque,  **  And  a 
respite." — 623.  Meque  hod  ita  ponere  sentis,  "  And  (if)  thy  meaning 
be  that  I  should  so  dispose  the  event." — 626.  Vacat,  For  licet. 
Supply  ntt/ii.— 626.  Venia.   "  Concession  (on  my  part)." 
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628.  Md  d  qucB  wc6  grawms  &c.  ^  Wbat  if  that  favoor  which 
thou  decunest  to  grant  in  express  words,  thoa  wast  to  extend  unto  me 
in  heart  and  will !"  Juno  artfally  put  this  question  to  him  under  the 
guise  of  sorrow. 

629.  HcBo  vita,  "  This  life  (for  which  I  am  now  inten^ding)."— 
630.  Aut  ego  vert  vana  feror.  '^  Or  I  am  mistaken  in  the  trmth." 
Literally,  '<  or  I  am  borne  along  a  visionary  one  in  respect  of  the 
truth."— 631.  Q^od  tU  OpoHua,  Sue,  "  As  far  as  which  is  concerned, 
O  would  that  I  may  rather  be  the  sport  of  groundless  fears,  and  that 
thou,  who  art  able  so  to  do,  mayest  alter  thy  purpose  for  the  better  I" 
Literally,  '*  mayest  bend  back  again  the  things  begun  by  thee,"  &c. 

636.  Nvhe  cava,  i.  «.  formed  out  of  a  cloud.— 638.  Telia.  For  arrni* 
generally. — Jubcuque.  ^And  crested  helmet." — 641.  Marie  MtL 
^  After  death  has  been  encountered." — 642,  AfU  qwB  fomata,  equi- 
valent to  caU  qucUia  sunt  ea  tomnioy  qucB. 

644.  Virum,    Tumus. 

649.  Thalamot  pactos,  <<Thy  plighted  nuptials."-- 652.  Nwftrrt 
videtf  &c.,  t.  e.  nor  sees  that  his  exultation  is  altogether  groundless. 

653.  Forte  roHs  celn,  &c.  The  shore  was  high,  and  the  ship  was 
moored  close  to  it,  with  a  platform  and  ladders  connecting  the  two, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  troops  on  board  had  been  disembarked. — 
655.  Bex  Onniut,  A  prince  or  leading  man  from  Ciusium,  under  the 
orders,  however,  of  Massicus.  This  latter  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  true  sovereign  or  Lucumo  of  the  place.  Compare  line  166.— 658. 
Exsuperatque  moreu,    '*  And  surmounts  all  obstacles." 

659.  Proram.  The  vessel  was  moored  with  her  prow  nearest  the 
shore,  contrary  to  the  more  usual  custom. — 660.  B^uta  per  {Bquora, 
*'  Through  the  ebbing  tide."— 663.  Turn  lem  haud  uUra,  &c.  In  this 
line,  and  the  three  that  follow  after,  we  have  adopted  the  arrange- 
roent  first  conjectured  by  Brunck,  and  afterward  confirmed  by  two 
very  early  Paris  MSS. 

668.  Tanton  crimine,  *^  So  foul  an  imputation  on  my  character,** 
t.  e.  as  that  of  deserting  in  battle.  Tanton  is  here  a  more  correct 
form  than  tanton\  the  reading  of  the  common  text.  Consult  note  on 
iii.  296.-669.  Espendere,  Supply  me  before  this  infinitive. — 670. 
Quemve.  "  Or  with  what  character."  Quem  is  here  equivalent  to 
^iio^ftn.— 672.  Quid  manut  iUa  virum,  *<What  will  that  band  of 
warriors  (say  of  me)1"  Supply  dicet, — 673.  ^umte.  Equivalent  here, 
in  the  beginning  of  a  clause,  to  eo8ne.^6^4,  Bt  nuno.  ''  Even  now." 

677.  r<iien8  vos  Turnut  adoro.  <'  I,  Tumus,  earnestly  entreat  this 
of  you." — 678.  The  term  Syrtia  is  here  used  generally  for  any  qnidi- 
sand,  and  contains  no  special  reference  to  the  Syrtes  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. — 679.  Conteiafama.  All  fame  is  said  to  be  *' conscious"  of 
that  respecting  which  it  announces  or  disseminates  anything. 

683.  FluatiSui  anjadat  mediia.  The  more  prosaic  expression  would 
be,  *^  an  aeae  in  medios  Jluctus  injiciat,** — 684.  Iterum  te  reddat.  Equi- 
valent to  iterum  irruat, — 686.  Animo  miaerata.  So  Wagner,  instead 
of  animi  miaerata,  the  lection  of  Ueyne  and  others.— 688.  liauni  ad 
urbem.  Ardea  his  capital.  Compare  vii.  412. — 687.  ASatu  aeemmlo. 
The  tide  would  carry  his  vessel  gradually  to  the  land. 

691.  TyrrhencB  odea.  Under  me  command  of  Tarchon. — 698.  Sed 
Latagumy  &.c.  <<  But  Latagus  he  anticipates  by  a  blow  on  the  mouth, 
and  confronting  face,  with  a  stone,"  &c.  Observe  the  double  acea- 
sative  with  oeoupat,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom. — 699.  Vclvi 
aegnem.    **  To  roll  (on  the  ground)  inactive  (for  the  fight),"  i.  a.  m- 
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capable,  by  reaaon  of  his  wounded  limb,  of  taiuog  any  actiye  part  in 
the  conflict. 

703.  JEquaiem,  <^The  equal  in  hge^^UntL  quern  noete,  &c., 
t.  e.  Theano  brought  him  forth  to  Amycua  on  the  same  night  that 
Hecuba  bore  Paris  to  Priam. — 705.  Ctsae'is  prcBgnam  face.  Consult 
note  on  vii.  319,  aeq.  The  common  text  has  "  dteets  regiua  Parim 
ereat :  urbepatem&y*  for  which  we  have  substituted,  with  Heyne  and 
Wagner,  the  elegant  emendation  of  Bentley. — 706.  Igtuxrvm.  ^  Un- 
known."   Taken  here  in  a  passive  sense,  and  equivalent  to  t^Mtem. 

707.  Ao  ee^Mt  «22e,  &c.  lUe  is  here  peculiarly  emphatic,  and  de- 
notes some  wild  animal  that  has  been  previously  well-known  for  its 
ravages.  The  same  idea  is  followed  out  in  muUoe  annoe,  &c. — 709. 
MuUotque  paltUf  &c.  **  And  (that  one  which)  the  Lanrentian  fen 
(has)  for  many  (sheltered)."  We  have  given  que  here  the  force  of 
et  ille  quern,  or,  rather,  have  supplied  the  ellipsis  in  this  way.  So 
Wagner. — PcUua  LaurenHa,  A  marshy  tract  near  Laurentum.  The 
wh(^e  Laurentine  territory,  in  fact,  was  more  or  less  of  this  character, 
and,  therefore,  a  favourite  region  for  wild  boars. — Sih&  arundined. 
For  the  simple  amndine, 

711.  Et  inhorruU  offMS,  <<And  hath  raised  the  bristles  on  its 
shoulders." — 712.  Nee  cuiqucun  irasci,  &c  "  Nor  has  any  one  cou- 
rage to  oppose  him  fiercely  or  draw  nearer."  Supply  ed  with  virtue, 
—714.  OunetcUur.  «  Turns  deliberately."— 716.  JueUe  quibue  eet  Me- 
eeuHuM  iraty  &c.  **  Not  one  of  those  unto  whom  Mezentius  is  a  cause 
of  just  resentment,  has  the  courage,"  &c. 

720.  Cfraius  homo,  Corythns  was  an  old  Pelasgic  city. — 722.  Paetce 
eonjugit  ostro.  "The  purple  cloak  (that  had  been  woven  by  the 
hands)  of  his  betrothed  bride." 

725,  Surgentem  in  oornua  cervum,  "  Conspicuous  for  stately  horns." 
— 727*  LavU,  The  present,  from  the  old  stem-form  lavo,  -ire,  of  the 
third  conjugation. 

731.  Infraeta.  Equivalent  merely  to  the  simple  fraeta.  The  re- 
ference is  to  a  spear,  the  head  of  which  has  been  broken  off  by  the 
violence  of  the  blow  and  the  weight  of  the  handle. — 733.  daoum 
vulnuM.  '*  A  wound  unseen  (by  him),"  t.  e,  a  wound  in  the  back. — 
734.  Obviui  advertoque  occurrit,  &c.  *'  (After  this),  meeting  him  (in 
front),  he  rushed  full  against  him,  and  engaged  (with  him)  man  to 
man,"  &c.  Mezentius,  disdaining  to  take  the  life  of  Orodes  by  un- 
fair means,  merely  retards  his  retreat  by  wounding  him  in  the  back, 
and  then,  getting  in  advance  of  him,  confronts  and  slays  him  fairly, 
—736.  Nixus  et  h<ut&.    Supply  ait, 

738.  Seouti  must  be  joined  in  construction  with  eondamantf  not 
with  pcBona, 

741.  ProtpeetcttU.  ^  Awaits." — Eadem  area  tetuhie,  t.  e,  shall  lie 
stretched  in  death  on  these  same  fields. — 743.  De  me  div4m  pater, 
&c.  Spoken  ironically,  and  in  contempt  of  the  gods.  Compare 
Terse  773,  and  vii.  664. 

747.  Ccediout  AUathoum,  &c.  In  this  enumeration  of  slayers  and 
slain,  the  Latin  names  appear  to  indicate  Latins,  the  Greek  names 
Trojans.— 754.  LongefaJUenle  eagittA.    Consult  note  on  ix.  572. 

756.  Euebant,  For  eadebant,'-'^&8.  Iram  inanem,  "  The  fruitless 
wrath,"  t.  e,  wrath  leading  to  no  important  consequences,  and  there- 
fore altogether  unavailing.— 763.  Magnus  Orion,  &c.  Alluding  to 
the  giant  size  of  the  fabl^  Orion,  and  his  wading  through  the  midst 
of  the  seas.— 764.  Medii  per  maanma  Nerei,  &o.    <*  Through  the 
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deepest  waters  of  mid-ocesn.**  Consolt,  as  regards  the  peculiar 
force  of  stoma  here,  the  note  on  i.  126w — NereL  Nerens,  bj  meto- 
nymy, for  the  ocean. — 7<MS.  Aui  smmnw  referens^  Slc^  i.  «.  bearing  it 
away  to  answer  as  a  clnb. — ^7^-  Ingrtditwque  $olo,  &c.  Repeated 
from  iv.  177. 

770.  Imperterritm.  Qnintilian  (i  6,  65)  condemns  this  species  of 
oompomid,  where  one  preposition  (per)  is  intensive,  and  another  (in) 
exerts  a  directly  opposite  force.  But  consult  Spalding's  note  on  the 
passage. — 771.  Mole  $mA  dot,  ^Stands  firm  in  his  own  vastness  of 
frame.''— 773.  DeaAra,  mSd  dttu,  &e.  '<  Let  now  this  right  hand,  a 
very  god  for  me,  and  this  missive  weapcm  which  I  am  poising,  l^d 
their  aid."  Mezentius,  a  contemner  of  the  gods,  invokes  his  own 
right  hand  and  his  own  spear  to  aid  him,  in  pUce  of  a  deity. 

774.  Vaneo  proedonis  eofjpore  raptu^  &c  *^  I  vow  thee  thyself,  mj 
Lausns,  arrayed  in  the  spoils  torn  from  the  body  of  the  robber,  as  a 
trophy,  of  ^neas,"  t.  «.  as  a  trophy  of  thy  father's  victory  over 
.£neas.  It  was  customary  to  vow,  and  consecrate  in  fulfilment  of 
such  vow,  a  trophy  of  victory  unto  some  one  of  the  gods.  Mezentius, 
however,  would  seem  from  these  words  to  vow  a  trophy  to  his  own 
prowess,  and  to  make  that  trophy  a  living  one  in  the  person  of  his 
own  son. 

777*  Procidqiu  egngium,  &e.  The  spear  of  Mezentius  glances  off 
from  the  shield  of  ^*netm,  and  wounds  Antores. — 779*  Misttu. 
**  Having  come."  Equivalent  merely  to  profectvt,  as  Servius  re> 
marks. — 781-  Alieno  vilnere.    "  By  a  wound  intended  for  another." 

783.  Per  orbem  cere  eavum  iriplieL  **  Through  the  hollow  orb  of 
triple  brass."  The  shield  of  Mezentius  had  seven  layers  :  three  of 
brass,  one  of  thick-quilted  linen,  and  three  of  bull's  hide. — 1S4u  Per 
linea  terga.  For  per  lineum  U^meKhim. — TrUmtque  intejium  tauriM 
opuM,  ^  And  through  the  work  formed  of  three  bull's  hides  folded 
one  upon  the  other."  Literally,  **  the  work  interwoven  with  three 
bull's  hides."— 786.  Sed  mres  kaud  pertmUt,  <<But  it  did  not  carry 
with  it  its  force  throughout."  i  e.  it  had  spent  its  force  in  passing 
through  the  shield,  and  therefore  did  not  inflict  a  mortal  wound. 

791.  Mortit  dura  contm.  ^  The  catastrophe  of  thy  hard  fate." 
The  expression  mortis  dwrae  refers,  as  Donatus  correctly  remarks,  to 
his  early  death. — 792.  Si  quafidem,  &c.    ''If  any  future  age  is  to 

g've  credit  to  so  noble  an  act."  We  have  referred  tanto  operiy  with 
eyne,  to  the  filial  piety  of  Lausus,  so  nobly  exerted  on  the  present 
occasion  in  behalf  of  his  wounded  parent. — 794.  lUe,  Mezentius. — 
^  imUUii,  **  Both  useless  (for  the  fight)."  Supply  pugna, — Ingue 
ligatus,  A  tmesis  for  iUigattuque.  "  And  fastened  (to  his  opponent's 
spear)."    Supply  hattcnj  and  compare  line  785. 

796.  Seteque  immitouit  armi».  **  And  flung  himself  into  the  midst 
of  the  encounter,"  i.  e,  between  ^neas  and  his  parent. — 797*  Jamque 
agturgentit  dextrd,  &c.  **  And  encountered  the  sword  of  .£neas,  when 
now  in  the  very  act  of  rising  with  his  right  hand  and  bringing  (down) 
a  blow,"  i.  e.  when  in  the  very  act  of  raising  his  right  hand  in  order 
to  inflict  a  heavier  blow  on  the  retreating  Mezentius. — 798.  Ipeumque 
morando  tudinuit,  ''And  retarding  (his  onward  movement),  sus- 
tained (for  a  while)  the  shock  of  the  hero  himself." 

805.  Tu!t&  aree.  "Beneath  some  sheltering  covert"— 806.  Aui 
amnis  ripii,  &c.  "  Either  under  the  (hollow)  banks  of  some  river, 
or  the  arching  roof  of  some  tall  rock,"  i.  e,  some  cavern  in  the  rock. 
—808.  Exereere  diem,    "  To  pursue  the  Uboun  of  the  day."-  '" 
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Dum  dOoftet  omnii.  "  Until  it  cease  entirely  from  thandering,"  i.  e. 
**  until  it  spend  its  fiipy."    So  Wagner. 

815.  Leffunt,  "  Collect."  Their  task  being  finished,  they  collect 
the  threads  of  his  existence  before  breaking  them. — 818.  MalUi  auro, 
"  With  flexile  threads  of  gold."  The  tunic  was  woven  throughoat 
with  threads  of  gold,  not  merely  embroidered.— 819.  Sinum,  ''Its 
bosom,"  i.  e,  the  bosom  of  the  tonic. — 824  Patrke  pietatis  imagOf  t.  e, 
the  filial  piety  of  Lausns,  so  conspicuous  in  this  his  early  death 
in  defence  of  a  father.  .£neas  thinki  of  his  own  son  Ascanius,  as  he 
gazes  on  the  son  of  Mezentius. 

825.  Pro  laudibus  iitis,  t.  e,  commensurate  with  that  merit  displayed 
by  thee  in  the  defence  of  a  father,  and  in  exposing  thy  own  life  to 
save  his.— 827.  Habe,  '<  Keep."  Mnet»  will  not  despoil  him  of  his 
arms.  It  was  regarded  as  a  high  mark  of  honour  for  a  victor  to 
allow  the  vanquished  to  remain  undespoiled  of  his  arms. — Par^ntum 
fnanibut  et  oineri,  i.e,to  thy  paternal  and  ancestral  cemetery. — 828. 
8i  qua  ea  ea  eura,  t.  «.  if  thou  carest  aught  for  that.— 831.  8ocio9. 
The  followers  of  Lausus. — SubUwA.  J^eas  raises  his  fallen  foe 
with  his  own  hands.— 832.  De  more.  Referring  to  the  Etrurian  mode 
of  arranging  the  hair,  as  shown  by  vases  and  monuments. 

834.  Vvlnera  nocaSbat  lympkis,  i.  e.  was  stanching  the  bleeding  by 
the  application  of  cold  water. — 835.  ProoiU.  **  At  some  distance." 
Used  in  a  similar  sense  in  Eclogue  vi.  16.— 838.  CoUafovet,  **  Eases 
his  neck  (by  leaning)." — Funu  propexam,  &c.  ^  Having  his  flowing 
beard  hanging  down  upon  his  breast." 

841.  Super  arfna.  /*0n  his  shield."— 844.  Canitiem.  ^  His  hoary 
locks." — 849.  Nunc  mitero  ntt&i,  &c.  '*  Now,  at  length,  is  exile  fraught 
with  wo  for  me,  unhappy  one." — 852.  Ob  invidiam,  ''For  odious 
misdeeds."    Literally,  *^  through  odium." 

853.  Debueram,  "  Had  I  owed."  Equivalent  to  m  debd)am,—Q&d, 
SimuL  To  be  joined  in  construction  with  dieem, — In  cegrum  femur, 
«0n  his  enfeebled  thigh."— 857.  ^  quamquam  via,  &c.  "And 
although  his  present  strength  retards  him  by  reason  of  the  deep 
wound,"  t.  e,  his  loss  of  strength  occasioned  by  the  wound  which 
.tineas  had  inflicted.   Heyne  makes  vie  equivalent  here  to  vie  cukmta. 

861.  BKcebe,  Imitated  from  Homer  {II,  viii.  184,  eeq,,  and  xx.  199, 
M^.)— 863.  Laue*  dolorum.  "  Of  my  sorrows  for  Lausus."— 867.  Cbn- 
tueta,  "  Accustomed  (to  the  seat)." 

870.  JSttbualt  uno  in  corde,  "  Boil  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  his 
heart."  We  have  given  uno,  with  Heyne  and  Wagner,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  best  MSS.  Brunck  and  others,  however,  prefer  imo, — 
872.  ik  Furiie  agiUUue  amor,  &c.  This  line  is  probably  interpolated 
here  from  xii.  668.    It  is  omitted  in  many  MSS. 

874.  Enim.  Equivalent  to  enimvero  or  utique. — 876.  Ineipiat, 
''Begin."  Heyne  and  Wagner  place,  the  former  a  comma  after 
ApoUo  in  the  preceding  line,  the  latter  a  mark  of  exclamation,  and 
connecting  that  line,  in  this  manner,  with  inoipiae  oonferre  manumy 
supply  «t  before  indpieu.    This,  however,  appears  to  want  spirit. 

879.  Perdere.  Supply  ni«.— 880.  Nee  divum  paroimue  ulU,  t.  e.  nor 
do  we,  on  the  other  hand,  intend  to  spare  thee,  whatsoever  one  of  the 
gods  thou  mayest  invoke.  The  idea  of  sparing  is  transferred,  by  a 
poetic  idiom,  from  the  individual  himself  to  the  god  whom  he 
mvokes  to  come  unto  his  aid.  This  appears  to  be  the  simplest  ex- 
planation of  the  passage. 

881.  Detine,  This  refers  back  to  terre$,^9Bi,  Buttin€t,    "  Sustains 
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their  shock."  Umbo  taken,  by  synecdoche,  for  the  whole  shi^d. — 
885.  ZrdpRW  equUavU  in  orba,  **  He  galloped  in  circles  towards  tlie 
left."  He  kept  continually  mOYing  around  to  the  left,  thai  he  might 
reach  i^neaa^s  right  side,  which  was  uncovered  by  his  shield  ;  but 
the  Trojan  kept  turning  as  be  tamed,  and  constantly  interposmg  his 
shield,  or,  in  other  words,  turning  his  left  side  towards  lum. — 687. 
SUvam,  *'  Forest  of  spears."  Supply  kadarum.  Referring  lo  the 
spears  sticking  in  his  shield. — 889.  P^nd  imqud.  Himself  on  foot ; 
Meseutius  mounted. — 894.  Implicat,  **  Keeps  him  down." — ^eatoqm 
ineumbii  cernuus  armo,  ^  And,  falling  forward,  lies  with  his  shoulder 
upon  his  dismounted  rider."  Ejecio  is  the  datire.  Literally,  **  for 
him  thrown  out  (of  his  seat),"  and  refers  to  Mezentius. — Cartm^M. 
Falling  head- foremost  Hence  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
tumblers,  and  dancers  on  the  tight  rope,  &c.  Serrius :  ^  Cemmu 
didturf  qui  cadU  infadetn,  man  in  earn  partem  qitA  eermiMu,** 

896.  Ineendunt  ooBlum.  ''Fill  the  sky  far  and  wide."  A  metaphor 
taken  from  things  that  emit  a  brilliant  light,  and  are  therefore  sees 
from  afar. — 898.  Ut,  aurat  suspieiau,  &c.  "  As  soon  as,  looking  up- 
ward to  the  air,  he  drank  in  the  heaven  (with  his  eyes),  and  regained 
his  consciousness." 

902.  HcBc  fcedera,  **  Such  an  agreement  as  this,",  i.  e,  thai  thou 
wast  to  spare  his  life. — ^903.  Per,  ri  qua  eet,  &c  Concerning  this  eon- 
struction,  consult  note  on  iv.  314. — 905.  Ikfende.  ^  Ward  off  from 
me."— 907.  Jugulo,  Poetic,  for  in  jW^Hm.— 908.  UmdoM^qut  ost- 
manii  &c.  Construe  as  follows:  '*4n|fiiMiitjiM ammaia  (oma)  crmoit 
ufuUuUi  in  arma." 


BOOK   ELEVENTH. 

1.  Oeeanum  inUrea,  &c  The  eleventh  book  opens  with  the  moraing 
after  Mezentius  had  been  slain.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  result  of 
.the  battle.  It  may  be  fairly  inferred,  however,  that  the  RutnhaDs 
and  Latins,  disheartened  by  the  absence  of  Tumua  and  the  fall  of 
Mezentius,  were  repulsed  by  the  Trojans  and  their  allies. — 2.  ^b^iii. 
Referring  to  both  Trojans  and  Etrurians.— 3.  Praoipilant.  '*  Strongl/ 
tirge  him." — Punere.  *^  By  the  slaughter  among  his  friends."  The 
reference  is  particularly  to  Pallas. — 4.  Primo  Ewk    Compare  iiL  588. 

6.  Induitque.  ''And  puts  upon  it."— -9.  Trunoa,  Equivalent  to 
fracta.  The  reference  is  to  the  spears  hurled  by  Mezentius,  in  his 
combat  with  .<£neas  (x.  882). — 10.  Siniitrix,  Supply  partu  The  left 
side  of  the  oak. — 1 1.  Atque  eneem  colh,  &c.  ''  And  suspends  from  the 
neck  the  ivory-hilted  sword,"  i.  e,  from  that  part  of  the  annoor 
which  formed  the  neck  of  the  figure. 

12.  Tegebat.  Equivalent  to  eircumdabat.—lb.  JRege  nqperba.  Al- 
luding to  Mezentius,  not  to  Tumus. — 16.  Hio  ed,  **  Is  here  befot« 
you."  Alluding  to  the  trophy.— 17*  Begem.  Latinus. — 18.  Preuu- 
mite,  *'  Anticipate."  He  wishes  them  to  be  the  first  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  capital  of  Latinus. — 19.  Ignaroe  impediat,  "  May  detain  you, 
ignorant  of  what  is  about  to  be  done." — Vellere  tigna  adtmerud. 
'*  Shall  permit  us  to  pluck  up  the  standards,"  t.  e.  ehaU.  allow  ns  bjr 
favourable  auspices.  The  poet  here  alludes  to  Roman  eastoms. 
Before  marching,  the  aui^ieee  were  always  taken,  and  if  these  ven 
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favdnrable,  the  standards  were  plncked  up  from  the  ground^  they 
having  been  previously  fixed  in  the  earth  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
encampment — 21.  Segnene  neto  tenteniia  tarda.  **  Or  lest  any  delibe- 
rations, arising  from  timidity,  retard  you,  slow  of  movement,*'  i  «. 
retard  and  make  yon  slow  of  movement, 

22.  Soeiot  inhumataque  corpora.  '^The  onburied  bodies  of  our 
friends."  A  hendiadys,  for  tooiorum  inhmmoUa  corpora, — 25.  Hftno 
pairiam,  '*  This  (new)  native  country." — 28.  Abthuit  aira  dia^  &c. 
Compare  vi.  429. 

29.  Ad  limina,  *<To  the  threshold  of  his  fortified  station,"  i  «. 
New  Troy.— 31.  ParrhatuK  For  Aroadi.  The  Parrhasii,  strictly 
speaking,  formed  merely  a  part  of  the  Arcadian  population,  and  were 
situate  in  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  oountry.»33.  Turn.  **  On 
this  occasion." — ^34.  Ciraim.  Supply  ^raat. — 96.  OrinemtcliUoB.  Con- 
sult note  on  iii.  65. 

36.  Ut  wro  jEneoM,  &c.  The  lines  from  30  to  35  inclusive  are 
parenthetic.»39.  Caput  fiUtum.  "  The  supported  head."- — 40.  Leviw 
pectore,  ^  In  his  smooth  breast."  Levis  is  here  employed  to  designate 
the  bosom  of  a  very  young  man. 

45.  Pnmissa.  We  must  suppose  ^neas  to  have  made  these,  since 
they  are  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  previous  part  of  the  poem.— 
47.  In  magnum  imperium.  Equivalent  to  ad  magnum  imperium  acqui- 
rmdum. — 48.  Cum  durA,  &c.  '*  That  our  battles  would  be  witli  a 
warlike  nation." — 49.  Multum  must  be  joined  in  construction  with 
tfiaat,  not  with  oapttu. — 51  Et  nil  jam  oodedibus,  &c.  The  living, 
renoarks  Valpy,  are  subject  to  the  gods  above  ;  the  dead,  to  the  gods 
beneath. 

55.  HcBO  mea  magna  fidesl  ^  (Is)  this  my  boasted  confidence  (in 
thy  safe  return)  I" — Pudendis  vulnenbus,  i.  e,  wounds  on  the  back. — 
56.  Nee  go9pUe  dirum,  &c.  **  Nor  shalt  thou,  (though)  a  father,  thy 
son  having  beeu  saved  (by  a  disgraceful  flight),  wish  «  dire  death 
(for  him),"  i.  e.  nor  wilt  thou  be  compelled,  despite  the  dictates  of 
paternal  affection,  to  utter  imprecations  against  thy  son  for  having 
tarnished  his  fair  fame  by  disgraoeful  flight. 

59.  HcBC  ubi  dedevit.  ^  When  with  these  words  he  had  ceased  from 
weeping."— 66.  Obtentu  fivndis.  **  By  leafy  boughs  stretched  over." 

77*  Arwras.  "  About  to  blaze  (un  the  funeral  pile)." — 78.  Laurentis 
prcemia  pugncB,  L  e.  won  in  the  recent  conflict  with  the  Rntulians  and 
Latins. — 80.  Equoe.  These,  also,  were  destined  to  be  sacrificed,  along 
with  the  human  victims  mentioned  in  the  succeeding  line. — 81. 
Vinaxna  et,  &,c.  Compare  x.  518,  seq.S2,  CcBto  tanguine.  *' With 
the  blood  of  these  slaughtered."— 83.  IndtUotque  jubet  truneot,  &c. 
These  were  portable  trophies,  each  having  attached  to  it  the  iMime  of 
the  foe  to  whom  the  arms  had  belonged.— 87.  ^emUur  et,  &c.  **  And 
(uow  again),  having  flung  himself  headlong  with  his  whole  body,  he 
lies  prostrate  on  the  ground."     Terrai  for  in  terram. 

89.  PotUis  inngnibiu.  ^  Its  trappings  being  laid  aside." — 90.  It 
laorimam.  So,  in  Homer  {II.  xvii.  426,  teqq.),  the  horses  of  Achilles 
are  represented  weeping. — 91.  Nam  cetera  Tumus,  &c.  In  x.  496, 
teq.f  mention  is  merely  made  of  the  belt  of  Pallas,  as  having  been 
borne  away  by  Tumus,  and  nothing  b  said  of  any  other  spoils  taken 
from  the  youth.— 96.  Aliae  ad  laerimat.  '^  Unto  tears  for  others," 
i.  e.  in  order  to  perform  similar  duties  over  others  who  had  fallen. 

101.  Velati  ramie  olecB.  Consult  note  on  vii.  154. —  Veniam.  **  A 
iavonr."— 103.  Bedderet.    Supply  jEneat.^106.  HospUibue  quondam, 
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&e.  The  whole  Latin  people  axe  here  pot  in  plaee  of  their  king 
hunielf. — 107.  ProtequUwr.    Equiyalent  to  conthitat. 

109.  Qui.  *<  In  that  yoo."  Obeenre  here  the  force  of  the  relative 
with  the  sabjonctive. — 110.  Pacem  me  orotif.  **  Do  yon  ask  peace  of 
me  I*'  Observe  the  double  accusative  with  the  verb  of  asking. — 
^Eaaninm.  From  eninMMft.~112.  i^M  cent.  ^Nor  would  I  mtve 
oome."  Poetic  usage,  for  ii«o  wnimem, — 118.  Bex.  ''Your  king." 
Latinns.— iVoftra  hoq^ia.  **  The  league  of  hospitality  which  he  had 
formed  with  us."— 118.  Vixit,  "  That  one  of  us  would  have  lived," 
t.  e,  would  have  survived  the  conflict  VixH,  by  syncope,  for  emner. 

120.  Obetupuere  riUntes,  They  were  astonished  to  find  .£nea8  so 
different  a  person  from  the  haughty  foe  whom  they  had  expected  to 
aee. — 122.  Odiis  et  criMiMe.  **  From  feelings  of  hatred,  and  hj  many 
an  accusation."  OimiM,  equivalent  to  ertrntaatioM. — 124.  Ona  referi, 
"  Speaks."    Literally,  '^  utters  (words)  begun." 

126.  Juditiame  prim  mirer,  &c.  ^  Shall  I  admire  (thee)  more  for 
thy  justice,  or  for  thy  labours  in  war  !"  Miror  here  takes  the  geni- 
tive of  that  for  which  one  is  to  be  admired,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
idiom. — 130.  Fatalet  murorum  tnoUi,  i.  e.  the  walls  destined  for  thee 
by  the  fates. — 131.  S(uaque  eubweUtn,  &c.  **  And  to  bear  on  our 
shoulders  the  stones  of  Troy,"  t.  e.  the  stones  that  shall  go  to  form  the 
city  of  New  Troy. 

133.  Bii tenoe pepigere die$,  ''They  concluded  (an  armistice)  for 
twice  six  days."  With  pepigere  supply  foBdtu,  —  Paoe  tequeetra. 
"  During  the  continuance  of  the  truce."  In  a  litigation,  observes 
Valpy,  the  term  teqtutter  is  applied  to  a  peraon  into  whose  hands  the 
subject  in  controversy  is,  by  consent,  deposited  ;  hence,  to  any  inter- 
mediate act,  as  to  the  cessation  of  arms,  during  which  the  contend^g 
parties  are  in  a  state,  of  security.— 137.  (Xentem  eedrum,  ^The 
scented  juniper."    Consult  note  on  vii.  13. 

141.  Quce  modo  notarem,&e,  "  (Rumour),  which  but  a  moment 
before  brought  the  tidings  that  Pallas  was  victorious  in  Latinm." — 
143.  Bapuere.  Observe  the  change  from  the  historical  infinitive 
mere  to  the  perfect  rapnere^  and  the  rapidity  of  action  indicated  by 
the  Utter  tense. — 144.  Ditariminat,  "Illumes."  Literally,  f' marks 
out,"  equivalent  to  diecemifacU, 

146.  Contra  i^nietu,  "  Coming  in  the.  opposite  direction. V-^I 47. 
Incendunt,  Consult  note  on  x.  895.— 148.  Pais  ed.  Tot  potest.  Com- 
pare ill.  671. 

162.  Petewti.  Supply  mihu  We  have  adopted  this  reading,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Servius,  and  which  obviates  all  the  difficulty  of  the 
ordinary  lection  paretUL 

166.  PrmiticB  jwoenis  mieerce  !  "  Ah,  unhappy  first-fruite  of  youth- 
ful valour  1"  Juwnie  for  juvenilU  virtutit. — AUi  propinquL  **  Of  a 
war  near  at  hand."  This  made  the  blow  so  much  heavier,  that  he 
fell  so  near  to  his  own  home. — 100.  Vitendo  md  meafida,  i.  e.  I  have 
violated  the  rules  of  fate  by  surviving  my  own  son. — 161.  Troum 
Mooia  cmna,  &c.  "  O  that  the  Rutulians  had  overwhelmed  (me)  with 
their  missiles,  having  followed  (instead  of  thee)  the  allied  arma  of  the 
Trojans  !" 

168.  Juvabit.  "  It  will  (still)  prove  a  source  of  consolatton."  A 
much  better  reading  than  yHearet,  which  Jahn  and  Wagner  adopt. — 
169.  Qtiin  ego  non  aliOf  &c.  "  Nay,  with  no  other  funeral  obsequies 
will  I  now  grace  thee."— 172.  MagtM  tropcea  ferunt,  &c.  "  They  bring 
the  great  trophies  (of  those)  whom  thy  right  hand  consigns  to  death." 
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This  line  is  mmotieed  by  Servius,  and  does  not  appear  in  some  MSS. 
—174.  Eua,  For  n  euet  PaOand  nuo.  <*  If  (my  Pallas)  had  pos- 
sessed."    I^tet  iorfuiuet, 

175.  Armu,  **  From  the  war."  For  ab  arwiw.— 177.  Q?tod  vitam 
moror  tnvuam,  &c.  "  Thy  (avenging)  right  hand,  which  thou  seest 
Tumus  owes  unto  both  a  son  and  a  &ther,  is  the  reason  why  I  lin- 
ger oat  a  hated  existence,"  t.  e.  my  only  motive  for  enduring  life  is  my 
confidence  in  thy  avenging  arm,  &c. — 179.  Meritia  wieat  hie  tibi,  &c. 
"  This  oflBoe  is  alone  reserved  for  thy  merits  and  fortune."  We  have 
followed  here  the  explanation  of  Wagner,  and  have  regarded  merUis 
tUn  as  an  instance  of  a  double  dative,  anotl^er  example  of  which  occurs 
in  vi.  474,  seqq,  Euander  means  that  this  is  the  only  obligation  which 
the  merits  of  ^neas  and  fortune  can  bestow  on  him. — 181.  Perferre. 
''  To  bear  these  tidings,"  i.  «.  to  be  the  messenger  unto  my  son  of  the 
vengeance  inflicted  on  Tumus. 

192.  Tubarwn.    Consult  note  on  ii.  313. 

195.  Munera  nota,  ^Well-known  gifts."  Well  known,  because 
consisting  of  articles  which  they  themselves  had  possessed  in  life ; 
such  as  their  shields,  spears,  &c. — 196.  Nonfdieia.  ''  Not  fortunate  (in 
the  hands  of  their  possessors)." — 197-  Mortiy  i.  e.  to  Mors,  considered 
as  a  divinity. — 199.  In  ficmmam,  "And  cast  into  the  flames." 
Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  the  preposition  with  the  accusative 
in  connexion  with  a  verb.  Thus,  in  fiammam  jugulant  is  the  same  as 
jugtUant  et  inikmmam  coi^eiuta, — 200.  Semiuttaque  iervant  6iMto,  i.  e, 
they  watch  tne  piles  now  half  consumed,  and  keep  watching  them 
until  all  is  burnt  to  ashes. — 201.  Busta.  The  term  buttum  properly 
denotes  the  place  where  a  body  is  burned.  Here,  however,  it  stands 
for  the  funeral  pile  itself. 

208.  Neo  numero,  neo  honore,  "  Ne.ither  oountiog  them,  nor  paying 
individual  honours." 

211.  AUum  oin^rem,  &c.  "They  turned  up  on  the  hearths  the 
deep  ashes  and  intermingled  bones,"  i.  e.  they  separated  the  bones 
from  the  piles  of  ashes,  and  gathered  the  former  together. — 212. 
Focu.  A  bold  image.  The  allusion  is  to  the  place  on  which  the  pile 
had  stood. — Tcpido,  i.  e,  warm  because  the  warm  bones  were  placed 
in  it. 

213.  /ft  tedtit,  « Within  the  dwellings  (of  the  foe)."  TeOu  is 
in  apposition  with  ttr&«.— 215.  Nurut,  "Brides."  The  reference  is 
to  young  married  females. — 218.  Iptum,  "  Him  alone,"  i.  e.  by  him- 
self, in  single  combat.— 219.  Qui  posoca.  "Since  he  demands." — 
221.  TettcUur,  He  repeats  what  he  had  heard  from  ^neas  himself. 
— 222.  MtiUa  timtd  contra^  &c.  "  At  the  same  time  many  a  sentiment 
is  uttered,"  Ac— 223.  Obumbrat,  "  Protects  him."  A  metaphor 
taken  from  a  tree  overshading  any  object,  and  defending  it  from  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  sun. 

226.  Super.  For  insuper. — Diomedis  urbe,  Argyripa. — 232.  Fth 
talem.    "  As  one  that  was  destined  by  the  fates." 

238.  Pnmut  iceptris,  "  First  in  comniand."~239.  jEtolA  ex  urU. 
The  city  of  Diomede.  Called  "^tolian,"  because  Diomede,  its 
founder,  was  of  ^tolian  orisin.  In  line  243,  it  is  styled  '^Argiva  caslray^ 
because  his  followers  in  the  Trojan  war  were  natives  of  Argolis,  he 
having  obtained  the  throne  of  Argos  by  marriage  with  iEgialea,  the 
daughter  of  Adrastus. 

245.  Qk/i  eoncidii,  &e.  Poetic  exaggeration.  Diomede,  however, 
was  one  of  the  bravest  in  the  army  of  the  Greeks  at  Troy.— 246. 
Dd3 
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Patria  wgn&mine  geiOU.  ^  Named  after  this  natire  mee.'*  Poetic 
embelliahmeiit.  Diomede,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  was  an  ^toliaii 
by  birth,  and  only  obtaiDed  the  kingdom  of  Areos  by  marriage.  The 
city  which  he  founded  in  Apulia  was  named  Argoi-hippmm,  after 
Aigos  at  home,  in  the  Petoponneeas.  This  name  was  eormpted  into 
Argyripa^  and,  finally,  into  Arpi, — 247.  Vieior,  **  Having  been 
(recently)  victorious.*'  He  had  joined  his  forces  with  those  of 
Daunus,  against  the  Meseapians,  and  had  received  a  portion  of 
territory  as  the  stipulated  reward  for  this  service. — Qargani  lapygu 
a»T».  'Mn  the  fields  of  lapygian  GarganUs.**  lapygit  is  here 
put  for  lapygii,  and  this  fer  Apuli  or  *^  Apulian,"  lapygia  fomdng 
part  of  Apulia.  The  reference  is  to  the  country  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Garganus,  a  mountain  promontory  on  the  upper  part  ot  the  coast. 

250.  Quo?  AiteM  attraxerit  Arpos,  ^  What  errand  has  drawn  us  to 
Arpi.*'— 251.  Auditis,  Supply  no^.— 254.  Laoatere  hdla.  Coa^Mune 
X.  10.— i^itoto.    ^  Of  doubtful  issue.** 

266.  ^iaumqne,  ^Whatsoever  one  of  us,**  i  e,  of  as  Greeks. — 
VioUmmw.  A  strong  term  is  here  applied  to  the  destnieCi<m  of 
Troy,  as  if  the  act  itself  had  been  a  sacrilegious  one,  and  had  drawn 
after  it  a  long  train  of  punishments. — 266.  3ftfto  «a,  qmB  nmruj  &c. 
*'  I  make  no  mention  of  those  things  that  were  endured  (by  us)  to 
then*  fuU  extent,  in  warring  beneath  the  lofty  walls  (of  the  city).**— 
268.  Expendmut  omiu8»    **  Have  all  rendered.'* 

260.  MinerwB  ndu$.  Poets  re(HTesent  the  rise  of  tempests  as  in- 
fluenced by  the  rising  and  setting  of  consteHations.  The  Grecian 
fleet  was  dispersed  and  destroyed  by  a  storm,  excited  by  the  wrnth  of 
Minerva.-^262.  Protei  adiuque  eotumnoi,  ''  Even  unto  the  Ckrfnmns 
of  Proteus.*'  Menelaus,  according  to  the  Homeric  legend  (Od,  iv. 
366),  was  carried,  in  the  course  of  hie  wanderings,  to  the  island  of 
Pharos,  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  where  Proteus  reigned.  In  eonse- 
quence  of  the  remote  situation  of  this  island,  it  is  regarded  as  the 
furthest  limit  in  the  world  in  this  quarter,  and  is  here  termed  **c(h 
Itmncu,*'  just  as  the  **  Columns  of  Hercules  "  marked  the  furthest 
known  hnd  to  the  west 

264.  BegtM  IfeoptoUmi,  Compare  ii.  2S^.—  Verto§que  Penatet 
Idomenei,  "  And  the  subverted  penates  of  Idomeneus,**  i.  e.  the  over- 
throw of  his  home  and  kingdom.  Compare  iii.  121 . — 266.  Loonm.  A 
part  of  thb  nation,  according  to  Serviue,  settled  on  the  African  coast, 
in  the  district  of  Pentapolis.  Virgil  probably  borrowed  this  incident 
from  the  vSffTot, 

266.  MycencBUfductor,  Agamemnon.^  267.  Cot^ugit,  Gytemnestn. 
— Prima  inttxi  ^tiia,  i.  e,  when  but  just  returned  to  his  home.— 
268.  DeviUam  Atiam  whtedU  adulter.  "  The  adulterer  ( JSgisthus) 
treacherously  destroyed  the  conqueror  of  Asia.**  Literally,  **  lay  in 
wait  for  conquered  Asia.** — 269.  Inviditte  deo»  patrm,  &c.  '*  (Or 
shaH  I  tell)  how  the  gods  envied  (me)  that  I  should,*'  ftc,  t.  e,  how 
the  envious  gods  forbiule  that  I,  Ac,  Virgil  appears  to  have  followed 
here  an  account  different  from  the  common  one.'  According  to  the 
latter,  Diomede  actually  returned  home,  but  soon  departed  again  for 
a  settlement  in  foreign  lands,  being  disgusted  at  the  lewd  conduct 
of  his  wife  ^gialea  durinff  his  absence  at  Troy.  The  poet  seems 
also  to  have  made  a  slip  in  his  mention  of  Cftlydoo.  Diomede  ahoold 
have  been  made  to  return  to  Argoe,  where  he  reigned,  and  whither 
Homer  reconducts  him  {Od,  iii.  180),  rather  than  to  ^tolia,  whence 
•  he  derived  his  descent. 
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271.  Nunc  ^m  hornHnliy  &e.  On  the  coast  of  Apulia  are  fire 
islands,  frequented  by  sea-birds,  into  which  the  companions  of  Dio- 
mede  were  said  to  have  been  transformed.  Both  they  and  the  islands 
were  called  "Diomedean"  {A'oes  DhmedecB,  InnUa  Dwrnedece), — 
2^3.  Ates,  «  As  birds."— 275.  iSpmukto.  "  To  be  expected."  Com- 
pare iv.  419.-^276.  Codestia  corpora.  Alluding  to  his  having  wonnded 
Venus,  when  the  latter  was  rescuing  her  son  JEaietJ^  from  his  fury. 
He  also  inflicted  a  wound  on  Mars. — 277*  Veneris  dextram.  He 
wonnded  Venus  in  the  wrist. 

279.  UUum  bdhtm.  Supply  erU, — 283.  Contulionaque  numus,  Dio- 
mede  had  engaged  in  personal  conflict  with  MnetbS  under  the  walls  of 
Troy,  and  knew  his  prowess. — Quantus  in  dypeum  cusurgcU,  ''  With 
what  might  he  rises  to  his  shield.'*  Referring  to  the  act  of  poising 
and  throwing  the  lance,  the  shield,  on  the  left  arm,  being  elevated  at 
the  same  time. — 285.  Duo.  According  to  the  Greek  form,  ambo  and 
duo  are  sometimes  found  as  accusatives. — 286.  UUro.  *'  In  offensive 
war." — Ifuichiat.  This  epithet  contains  a  special  reference  to  ArgoHs, 
and  a  general  one  to  all  Greece. — 287.  Dardanut,    For  Dardanius. 

288.  Quidquid  apud  durof,  &c.  "  Whatever  hinderance  was  inter- 
posed (unto  the  war)  at  the  walls  of  unyielding  Troy,  it  was  through 
the  prowess  of  Hector  and  ^neas  that  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  was 
(thus)  retarded."  Hector  and  iBueas  are  called  by  Homer,  also,  the 
bravest  of  the  Trojans. — 292.  Hie,  ^neas. — DextrcB,  Referring 
to  both  the  Latins  and  iEneas. — 293.  QuA  datur,  «.  f,  by  whatever 
means  is  practicable. — ^295.  Bdlo,    For  de  hello, 

302.  AnU  equidem  mmmA,  &c.  '*  I  could  both  have  wished  and  it 
had  been  better,  0  ye  Latins,  (for  us)  to  have  determined  before  this 
concerning  our  most  important  interests."— 306.  Cum  gente  deorum. 
*  With  a  race  of  heavenly  lineage." 

.  309.  8pes  si6i  quitque :  ted,  hoee,  &c.  **  Each  one  (now  must  be) 
a  source  of  hope  unto  himself;  and  yet,  how  drcumscribed  this 
(hope)  is,  you  all  perceive." — 310.  (Mera  renm.  "The  rest  of 
your  affairs."  Alluding  to  the  army  and  the  resources  of  the  state 
generally. 

312.  Potuit  quae  flurima,  Ac.  "What  the  most  heroic  valour 
could  be,  it  hath  been,"  i.  e.  heroic  valour  has  achieved  all  that  was 
possible. — 316.  Tutco  amni.  The  Tiber. — 317.  Longus  in  ocoasum, 
"  Stretching  far  from  east  to  west."  Consult  Wagner,  ad  loe. — 
Sicanos.  The  Sicani  occupied  part  of  this  territory  before  their  mi- 
gration into  Sicily. — 319.  Atque  horum  aspernma  pascunt,  "  And  turn 
to  pasture  the  most  tugged  parts  of  these.** 

326.  Pomintque.  "  And  if  they  can  (consistently  with  fate." — 
327.  Seu  plures  eompUre  valent.  **  Or  if  they  are  able  to  fill  more,'* 
t.  e.  or  more,  if  they  are  able  to  man  them. — 329.  Navalia,  "  (Other) 
necessaries  for  their  equipment." 

332.    Pads  ramos.      Compare  line  101. — 333.    Aurique  eborisque 
.  talenta,  &c.    "  Both  talents  of  gold  and  a  seat  of  ivory."     Gramma- 
rians call  this  involved  construction  a  chiasmus  {x^aofjioe),  a  term 
intended  to  denote  something  decussated,  or  placed  crosswise,  in  form 
of  the  letter  x. 

334.  Trabeam.  Consult  note  on  vii.  188. — Regni  insignia  nostri. 
The  sella  eurulis  and  trahea  were  badges  of  authority  among  the 
Etrurians,  Albans,  and  Romanes,  and  are,  therefore,  correctly  enough 
assigned  to  the  Latins  also. — 335.  In  medium*  **  For  the  common 
good."    Compare  Georg,  i.  127. 
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387.  OUiquA  iwridiA,  This  expreBsion  is  well  adapted  here,  to 
denote  the  moTements  of  one  who  did  not  venture  openly  to  attack 
Turnus,  but  concealed  all  his  charges  under  a  pretended  regard  for 
the  public  good. — 339.  Conriliis  habUut,  &c.  *'  In  counsels  deemed 
no  trivial  adviser." — 341.  Ineertum  de  patre  fenbat.  *'  About  his 
ftither  all  was  uncertainty."  For  a  literal  translation,  supply  aae 
after  /4Te6at.— 342.  Ircu.  ^  The  angry  feelings  (of  those  present)/' 
t.  e.  against  Turnus. 

343.  Earn  eontulis,  ''Thou  askest  advice  about  a  thing/' — 345. 
Muuo  properly  means  to  speak  low,  or  to  one's  self,  hence  ^  to  hesi- 
tate."—346.  Da,  ^  Let  that  person  but  allow."  Alluding  to  Turnus. 
— 347.  Avupidum  infauAum,  ^  Unfortunate  conduct  of  the  war." — 
361.  Fugcejidens,    Compare  x.  665,  uq, 

353.  xHct.  Equivalent  to  promitti.  The  term  mitt*  refers  to  the 
gold,  ivory,  curule  chair,  &c.,  while  diet  indicates  the  offer  of  ships 
and  territory. — 358.  Ipmm.  Referring  to  Turnus.  The  expression 
ijMttfli  ....  tpw  forms  what  grammarians  term  an  mancidiplotu, 
which  is  defined  as  follows  :  *^  Epanadiplons  egt,  quum  idem  verium  in 
eAdem  tenteiUid  a  prvmwn  egt  et  extremum,  Latine  dieUur  iiujlutio" 
(Bufinian.  de  tehem.  lex.)— 369.  Jui  tmytrium.  ''The  right  that  is 
properly  their  own,"  i.  e,  the  right  of  giving  Lavinia  in  marriage  to 
whomsoever  they  please. — 363.  Pignus,  The  marriage  of  Lavinia  to 
JSneas. 

364.  Iwoimm,  "  An  enemy."  '  Taken  actively. — Et  etae  mi  mcror. 
"  And  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  at  being  so." — 365.  Supplex  ceaio. 
Ironical. — 366.  Sat  is  here  an  adjective. — 371.  Dotalit  regia.  '^A 
palace  as  a  dowry." 

376.  VioUntia  Tumi.  "Turnus  violently  incensed."  A  well- 
known  Grsecism.— 383.  Solitum  tibi.  "  It  is  thy  wont"— 384.  Tot 
ttragis,  &c.  Bitterly  ironicaL— 385.  Ineigniique.  "  And  (since)  thou 
deckest"  Second  person  of  itwi^nio.— 389.  Imus.  "Do  we  goT 
Equivalent  to  "  come,  let  us  go." 

392.  PuUum,  For  me  pt£um  ene, — 394.  Euandri  totam  oum  itirpe 
domum.  Alluding  to  the  death  of  Pallas,  the  only  child  of  Euander. 
—39a  InduBut  murii.  Compare  ix.  672,  Mgr.— 399.  Nulla  tcdut 
bdli,  "There  is  no  safety,  (thou  sayest),  in  war."— 400.  The  ex- 
pression rd>u9  tuts  insinuates  that  Drances  was  a  traitor. — 402.  Bii 
viotaf.    Compare  ix.  599. 

403.  Nunc  et  Myrmidonum,  &c.  Turnus  seeks  to  make  the  dread 
entertained  by  DranceiB  of  the  Trojans  still  more  ridiculous,  by  snp- 
posmg  that  the  very  Greeks  who  had  conquered  them  are  now  afraid 
of  their  prowess.  In  this  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  refusal  of  Dio- 
mede  to  take  part  in  the  war. — 405.  Amnis  et  Hadruioas,  &c.  "  And 
the  river  Aufidus  flees  back  from  the  Hadriatic  waters."  The  Aufi- 
dus  (now  the  OfarUo)  ran  through  part  of  Apulia,  and  emptied  into 
the  Hadriatic  at  no  great  distance  below  the  city  of  Arpi.  Hence 
the  sarcasm  of  Turnus,  namely,  that  so  great  is  the  terror  pervading 
Apulia  in  reference  to  the  Trojans,  as  to  cause  their  very  rivers  to 
retrograde  in  their  course. 

406.  Vel  eum  te  pamdum,  &c.  "  And  then,  again,  this  framer  of 
wicked  falsehoods  pretends  that  he  is  alarmed  at  my  menaces,  and 
through  this  fear  f  which  he  assumes)  seeks  to  aggravate  his  charges 
against  me."  Qumtilian  cites  this  passage  as  an  mstance  of  Virgil's 
fondness  for  "  veUutoi,"  or  antiquated  diction.  Commentators  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  particular  part  to  which  he  refers,  but  the  opinion  of 
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Spalding  appears  the  true  one,  namely,  that  the  critio  alludes  to  the 
initial  v^  oum,  which  wears  so  abrupt  an  air,  and  where  all  that  ought 
to  follow  the  protasis  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader.  We  have 
made  this  expression  (vd  cum)  equivalent  to  turn,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  Thiol. — Jutyia.  The  same  in  effect  here  as  minat, 
— 407.  Artifieia  9odu8,    For  ariifoD  toeUris. 

408.  Animam  tcUem,  i.  e.  so  worthless  a  soul  as  is  thine. — AlmtU 
mown.    Equivalent  to  imI%  ivmere, 

412.  8i  tarn  daerii  noMu,  t.  e,  if,  in  loong  the  expected  aid  of  Dio- 
mede,  we  appear  to  thee  so  destitute  of  all  aid. — 415.  Adetiet,  Supply 
nobit. — 416.  I  He  miki  ante  alios,  &e.  **  That  man,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  beyond  others  happy  in  his  toils  and  heroic  in  spirit,"  i.  e. 
would  have  brought  his  toils  to  a  happy  termination,  and  displayed  a 
truly  heroic  spirit. — FortuiuUus  laborum.  A  Grsecism.  So  idso  egre^ 
yius  anim. 

422.  8uni  Ulie  atafimera,  &c.  ^  If  they  (too)  have  their  funerals, 
and  if  the  storm  (of  war)  has  (gone)  with  equal  fury  through  (us) 
nil."— 425.  MttUa  diet  vouiique  labor,  &c.  *'  Length  of  days,  and  the 
(ever)  changing  toil  of  varying  time,  have  brought  back  many  things 
to  a  better  state,"  i.  e,  length  of  days,  and  the  vicissitudes  and  efforts 
naturally  connected  with  them,  &c.  The  expression  labor  am  carries 
with  it  simply  the  idea  of  a  period  of  time  together  with  that  of  toil 
endured  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  during  its  continuance. — 426. 
Multoi  dUerna  remeens,  &c.  "  Many  persons,  alternating  fortune, 
(from  time  to  time)  revisiting,  has  (at  one  moment)  ba£3ed,  and 
again,  (at  another,)  placed  on  a  firm  basis  (of  security)." 

429.  Fdixque  Tolumniut,  i.  e,  Tolumnius,  who  has  been  so  oft  suc- 
cessful before.  He  was  an  augur  as  well  as  warrior.  Compare  xii. 
258.-433.  Florentes,    *'  Resplendent"    Compare  vii.  804. 

435.  Tantumque  bonis,  &c,  ''And  I  so  far  obstruct  the  public 
good,"  t. «.  BO  far  as  that,  unless  I  contend  in  single  combat  with 
^neas,  the  state  must  fall.— 437.  ^t  tanU  auidquam,  &c.  <'  As  that 
I  should  decline  any  offer  for  so  glorious  a  hope,"  i.  e,  anything  that 
may  afford  me  the  hope  of  saving  my  native  land  from  the  foe. 

438.  VdprcBBtet.  «  Even  though  he  surpass."— 440.  fiSoccro.  "My 
(promised)  father-in-law."— 443.  Nee  Dranees  poHut,  &c.  <'  Nor  let 
Drances  rather,  if  either  this  be  the  angry  resolve  of  the  gods,  pay  the 
penalty  (of  such  a  combat)  with  his  life ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this 
be  an  opportunity  for  valour  and  glory,  let  him  bear  away  (that  prize)." 
This  is  said  ironically.  Drances  is  not  famed  for  personal  prowess : 
there  is  little  probability  of  a  single  combat  between  ^neas  and  him ; 
yet  such  a  combat  is  sneeringly  alluded  to  as  possible,  in  order  to  ex- 
press how  great  the  calamity  H  Drances  should  fall,  and  how  great 
his  glory  if  victorious. 

454.  Hie  undique  damor,  &c.  On  a  sudden,  all  burst  forth  into 
loud  outcries,  some  siding  with  Tumus,  and  demanding  war  ;  others 
with  Drances,  and  calling  for  peace. — 457.  PadutCB.  The  Padusa 
was  one  of  the  channels  of  the  Padus  or  Po,  It  formed  several 
marshes,  and  abounded  with  swans.— 458.  Stagna  loquada,  ^  The 
waters  resounding  with  their  cries." 

469.  Arrepto  tempore,     *  Having  seized  the  opportunity."     We 

have   changed  the  punctuation,  with   Wagner,  and  applied  these 

words  to  Turnus,  who  was  delighted  at  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 

him  of  breaking  up  the  deliberations  of  the  council,  and  leading  forth 
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his  troapm  tD  Ae  eoniliet— 401.  Im  rwgnm^  i.  e.  nl*  Am  ipcrjr  1 
your  Idiigdoai  ;  infto  your  Tcry  eapilaL 

464.  If <«apwL  the  BomiiMlive  fnr  the  voealiv^  hj  a  Giwk 
idioni.  So,  who.  Com  for  Cbra.  ConpaTC^  as  rq^uds  CovHy  yiL 
672.-467.  Jmo.  Contneted  for  >HMn».— 469.  ITo^m  MM^pta. 
**Hisgreat  designs  (of  pau»).''-^71.  Qm  aoa  oeaqpaiL  ''For  ttot 
hsving  VBeenred." 

473.  Prafoduud  portas,  "  Dig  txcndieB  ia  finont  of  the  gateew"— 
47s.  JBmom.  Cod— k  note  on tjL  619.-476.  Lahor  ■ffi—ii.  «The 
hvt  estnmity.'* — 477*  Pafiariu.  The  TrojaiM  are  SMd  to  have  tn- 
trodaeed  the  worBhip  of  Mtnerrm  into  Latiom,  so  AaC  the  poet  1 
be  snppooed  to  refer  to  aoaie  goddns  vhoBO  alltflwtee  ] 
those  of  the  Grecian  divinifty: 

481.  SaeeedrnML  Eqmvaleni  to  MCraaC.— 481.  Ik  Immme.  In  aa- 
eicnt  times  the  worBhippers  offered  op  their  prsyerB  and  oblattona  at 
the  witTMiee  of  the  temple,  and  £d  not  enter  the  aacred  Htraetnre> — 
485.  J^fwalt;.    <*  Lay  him  low." 

488.  Smn^qmeimdaaenU  amto.  His  greavea»  or  oerws,  vera  of  goli. 
—490.  ^sfvai.  *"  As  if  anayed  in  gold.''--491.  PnaapU  iorfiai. 
*^  Anticipates  the  foe,"  i.  e.  the  approach  of  the  foe ;  believoa  that  he 
has  the  foe  already  before  him. 

496.  i^Vmit  fasariaas.  ''Neigha  proudly."— ^A«.  To  be  eon- 
stmed  with  amoBlif .— «00.  JDmUM,  To  show  respect  unto  Tonas. 
— 4M»1.  DtfUaH.  For  dewemdU.  The  idea  of  mm&ber  is  inehided  in 
thiSTcriiL 

507.  HbfTinMi&^iplies  to  her  martial  eostome  and  bearing,  raahji^ 
her  a  formidable  object  for  a  foe  to  behohL — fi09.  Poroa.  The 
same,  in  effect,  as  jxama.— A  osmia  ^voado,  &c  *<  Since  that  spirit 
of  thine  is  saperior  to  all  (dangers)." 

611.  Fidem,  **  Intelligence  cm  which  reliance  may  be  placed." — 
612.  Imprcbma  is  eqaiTslent  here  to  aisMos  amdaXf  and  carries  with  it 
also  a  kind  of  bitter  allusbn,  as  indicating  one  who  sets  all  restraint  at 
defiance,  and  is  resolutely  bent  on  accompliehing  his  own  evil  ends. 
— 613.  QmaUrtwA  oampw.  *<  To  econr  the  plains." — Ipae  cudnta  mom^ 
Ae.  The  eonstroction,  sceording  to  Wagner,  is  as  follows  :  P^  de- 
tetia  ardma  monik  odveMtA  ad  uthem^pigit  ea  mmemm,  **  He  himself 
is  rs|Mdly  drawing  near  to  the  city  along  the  lony  and  deserted  sides 
of  a  mountain,"  &c.  i. «.  is  crossing  the  sammit  of  a  lofty  and  deserted 
moontain,  and  rapidly  drawing  near. 

616.  Fwriapmro  bMi.  '^  I  am  preparing  an  amboacade."  A  de- 
scription of  the  place  is  given  (line  622,  sif^*). — 617-  CoUatu  gigmu. 
'*In  close  conflict."— 619.  TUmrtitpe  matms.  <^And  the  band  ai 
Tiburtus,"  i.  «.  from  the  city  of  Tibnr.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
foonders  put  for  the  place  itself. — Duds  H  tu  ctmeipe  emvm,  "  Do 
thou  ako  take  upon  thee  the  chaige  of  a  leader."  Observe  the  force 
and  position  of  «f .  Tumus  wishes  Camilla  to  sharo  the  oommand 
with  him.    (Compare  line  610.) 

621.  EtjiargU,  *'And  then  proceeds."  Tumus,  leaving  Camilla 
to  receive  the  advancing  cavalry,  proceeds  to  the  defile  to  await  the 
coming  of  ^neas. — 622.  ValUa.  Old  fonn  of  the  nominative,  as 
given  by  Servius,  in  place  of  ca2^i«.  The  latter  would  have  the  final 
syllable  lengthened  by  the  anU. — 625.  Maligni,    **'  Narrow." 

626.  In  speeulU.  *<  On  the  high  grounds."~627.  IgnOa,  "  That 
was  unknown  to  the  foe."— 629.  IndarejmgU,  "  To  attack  firom  the 
heights."~631.  IniqutM.    «  Fraught  with  harm  to  the  Trojans.** 
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536.  Ifothru,  Gamilla  was  armed  in  the  same  maiiBer  as  Diaua 
and  her  nympha — 699.  Pulmu  ob  invidiam,  &c.  The  flight  of  Meta- 
bos  with  CaraiUa,  observes  Valpy,  and  their  living  in  exile,  are  re- 
lated without  a  word  which  might  imply  her  return.  Yet  it  would 
appear  that  she  afterward  acts  with  Volscian  truops,  and  is  termed 
their  queen  (xi.  800). —  Viresqtu  superbaa,  <' Aud  a  too  haughty 
exercise  of  authority."  This  was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  odium 
(invidia)  excited  against  him. — 543.  Mutatd  parte,  *^  A  part  (of  it 
cmly)  being  changed,"  i,  e,  the  letter  «  being  dropped. — 544.  Juga 
ionga  tolorum  nemonan.  *^  Long  mountain- tracts,  covered  with  lonely 
forests." 

547.  Amammu  abundans*  "The  overflowing  Amasenus." — 549. 
Muperat,  For  emperai  fe.~55I.  Subito  vix  hcec  senientia  sedU.  "  The 
following  idea  suddenly  occurred,  and  had  hardly  occurred  before  he 
carried  it  into  erxecution."  So  Wagner.  The  brevity  and  confused 
arrangement  of  the  text  are  purposely  adopted  by  the  poet  to  show 
the  trepidaiioD  of  Metabus,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  his  plan  Mas 
formed  and  earned  into  execution. 

552.  Tdtem  immane.  Nominative  absolute  ;  or,  rather,  a  species  of 
anacolutbon,  the  construction  changing  after  eocto* — 553.  Cocto. 
^  Hardened  in  the  smoka" — 554.  lAbro  et  sihestri  where  dausam, 
*f  Wrapped  up  in  bark  and  wild  cork,"  t.  e,  in  the  bark  of  a  wild 
cork-tree. — 555.  HabUem,  ^  In  a  position  convenient  to  throw." — 
558.  Farmdcan*  ^  As  a  handmaid,"  li.  <;.  as  one  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  goddess. — 560.  DttMis.  '*  Uncertain,"  t.  e,  through 
which  the  infant  is  to  pass  with  more  or  less  of  danger. — 561.  Con^ 
tortum.  Compare  ix.  705. — 562.  8onuerey  i.  e.  with  the  whizzing  of 
the  spear. 

565.  VieU)r.  "Succeeding  m  the  attempt."— 566.  TritAoB,  Diana 
again  alludes  to  herself,  where,  in  prose,  we  would  have  m%hi.  So 
DianeB  in  line  537* 

568.  Neque  ipae,  manta  feritate,  &c.  "  Nor  would  he,  on  account  of 
his  savage  manners,  have  consented  (so  to  live)."  Mantts  dare,  "  to 
yield  to  a  conqueror,"  and  then  "  to  yield  "  in  a  general  sense.  [So 
''Do  mamu  tcienHce,"  Hor.]— 569.  PasUyrum  et  solis,  &e.  "  He  led  a 
pastoral  life,  and  on  the  lonely  mountains." — 570.  H&rrentia  lutira. 
*<  Gloomy  forests."  Luttra,.  properly  the  haunts  of  savage  men, 
stands  here  for  n^tuw.— 571.  ArmetUalis  equcB.  "  Of  a  brood-mare." 

576.  Pro  erirudi  auro.  "  Instead  of  the  golden  ornament  for  the  hair." 

584.  (jorrepta,  "  Hurried  away  by  (the  love  of)."— 590.  Hcbo  cape. 
When  speaking,  Diana  gives  unto  Opis  her  own  bow  and  arrow. — ;. 
596.  IntomtU.    "  Gave  forth  a  rushing  noise  as  she  went." 

600.  JnsultoMS  eoHipes,  "  The  prancing  charger."— 604.  Fraire, 
Catillus. — 607'  Adeeniutque  mrum,  &c.  As  the  troops  approached, 
their  ardour  increased,  and  the  neighing  of  the  steeds  became  louder. 

609.  Cofutiterat.  "  Halted  for  a  moment,  and  closed  up  their  ranks," 
i.  e.  formed  into  close  order  preparatory  to  charging. — 613.  Primiqitt 
ruinamy  &.c.  "  And  give  tlie  first  shock  against  each  other,  and  bring 
into  violent  contact  &e  breasts  of  their  coursers,  dashed  one  against  the 
other."  They  miss  each  other  with  their  spears,  and,  consequently, 
dash  their  steeds  one  against  the  other. — 616.  Aut  tormento  ponderia 
mc^  "  Or  a  heavy  mass  shot  from  an  engine." 

619.  M^iciunt  pamuUf  i,  e,  they  place  their  shields  on  their  backsj 
as  a  defence  in  their  retreat  against  missiles. — 622.    Mollia  colla  re- 
fiectwnt.  **  Wheel  about  the  flexile  necks  (of  their  horses)." 
Dd6 
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684.  AUemo  prwmrrem  gurgUe,  **  Rolling  on  in  alternate  lidcs." 
Observe  the  force  of  pro  in  composition,  as  indicating  an  onward 
movement,  at  one  time  towards  the  land,  at  another  towards  the 
main  ocean.'' — 626.  Seopuloi  tuperjaeit.  For  jaoU  ae  tuper  tcopulot. — 
628.  Vado  labente,  **  With  its  decreasing  waters." 

630.  B\»  r^eoti  armis,  &c.  **  Twice  (the  latter),  after  haying  been 
driven  back,  face  about  on  their  foes,  (now  in  their  turn  retreating, 
and)  protecting  their  backs  with  their  shields."  This  flight  of  each 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  fear,  but  to  the  then  usual  practice  in  cavalry 
actions. — 633.  Turn  wro  et  gemUu$,  &c.  In  the  ardour  of  narrating, 
the  verb  is  purposely  dropped.    Supply  a/udiuntur, 

636.  Onitoekua,  A  Trojan.  Compare  line  690. — Remvli,  Remulus 
was  one  of  the  Latins,  but  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  indivi- 
dual mentioned  iu  ix.  692,  aeq. — 640.  CatUUu,  Commanding  the  Ti- 
burtines.  Compare  vii.  672.  lollas  and  Herminius,  therefore,  belong 
to  the  Trojans  and  Etrurians. — 643.  Nee  9ulnera  terrmt,  &c.  <'  Nor 
do  any  wounds  alarm  (him);  so  much  of  his  body  was  exposed  to  the 
weapons  (of  the  foe),"  t.  e.  inasmuch  as  he  fought  with  his  head  un- 
defended  by  a  helmet,  and  his  shoulders  unprotected  by  armour,  it 
was  apparent  enough  that  he  feared  not  wounds,  since  so  large  a  part 
of  his  person  was  purposely  exposed  to  the  weapons  of  the  foe. — 
646.  DupliecUque  virum  traiufixa  dohre,  ''And,  having  transfixed, 
bends  down  the  warrior  (convulsively)  with  pain." 

649.  LcOus.  Pat  for  momtnam.— 660.  Den$a.  ^She  plies."  Lite- 
rally,  **  thickens."  From  denfeo,  ere,  of  the  second  conjugation. 
Compare  vii.  794.:— 661.  Bifhtnnem.  The  double-edged  battle-axe, 
which  formed  part  of  the  equipment  of  an  Amazon. 

663.  In  tergum  reoestU.  ^  She  gave  ground."— 664.  SpieulafitgieiUia. 
*  The  arrows  discharged  by  her  as  she  flees."  She  discharges  her 
arrows  as  she  flees,  aSter  the  Parthian  fashion. 

669.  Thretdof,  This  epithet  is  here  applied  to  the  Amazons,  because 
the  earliest  poets  call  the  regions  lying  to  the  north  at  one  time 
Thrace,  at  another  Scythia.  (Compare  Vo»,  ad  Georg.  iv.  618,  p. 
967,  teq,)--Cum  fiumina  Thermodotaia  pultant,  "  When  they  beat 
(with  their  coursers'  hoofs)  the  (frozen^  waters  of  the  Thermodon." 
—660.  Pietit  annis,  i.  e.  arms  inlaid  witn  gold  and  silver. — Bellantur, 
**  They  war."  Used  here  as  a  deponent  The  active  form,  however, 
is  more  commonly  employed. — 661.  8e  refetif  i.  e.  returns  victorious 
from  some  conflict.— 662.  Magnoque  ululante  tumvUu.  *'And  with  loud 
and  joyous  tumult."  Observe  the  use  of  vluUurey  in  a  good  sense,  for 
orarv. — 663.  Luwak  peltis.  Consult  note  on  i.  490. 

667.  Long&afneU.  "With  the  long  fir-shafted  spear."— 670.  Super, 
«  Besides."— 671.  Bt^fiuo,  «  About  to  fall."  Equivalent,  as  Servius 
remarks,  to  ecuuro.  Heyne  reads  mffouo,  **  stabbed  beneath,"  or  '*  in 
the  belly."— 673.  Buufit,    For  eadunt, 

678.  IgnoHs.  **  Of  an  unusual  kind."— j^o  lapyge,  **  An  Apulian 
steed."  lapyge  for  lapggio,  and  this  for  ApMo,  (Compare  line 
247.)— 680.  Cui  pugnatori.  ^  Unto  whom,  engaging  in  the  fight." — 
682.  Agre^it  q)aru8.  **  A  rustic  spear."  ^mnu  is  evidently  the  same 
word  with  the  English  apar  or  ^ar.  It  was  the  rudest  missile  of  the 
kind,  and  only  used  when  better  could  not  be  obtained  ;  except  on 
occasions  like  the  present,  where  it  was  used  in  order  to  harmonize 
with  the  rest  of  the  equipments. 

684.  Exoeptum,  «  Overtaken  as  he  flies." — Neque  enm  labor,  &c. 
^  Nor  was  it  a  difficult  task,  his  band  having  been  put  to  the  rout."— -. 
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687>  Advenit  qui  tettraf  See,  "  The  day  has  eome  that  refutes,  I  think, 
thy  boasting  by  means  of  female  arms,"  i.  e,  the  boast  connected  with 
his  appearing  in  the  battle  in  a  hnntei^s  costume,  as  if  he  had  come 
to  contend  merely  with  wild  animals.  Observe  the  latent  irony  in 
redarguerit,  as  if  she  were  merely  stating  her  own  opinion,  that 
might  possibly  be  wrong. 

&2.  SedeiUit,  Supply  ta  eqtto.^e9A.  OnUotAmm,  Jugietu,  &c. 
While  he  was  galloping  in  a  circle  around  her,  mistaking  her  move- 
ments for  an  attempt  at  flight,  she  described  an  internal  circle,  and 
on  a  sudden  dealt  him  a  blow  with  her  battle^xe. — 698.  Congeminat, 
''She  drives  with  redoubled  blows." 

701.  Havd  Ligurum  extrennu,  *^  Not  the  last  of  the  Ligurians,"  i. «. 
in  fraud  and  deceit  Not  inferior  to  any  one  of  his  countrymen  in 
these  respects. — Fallere,  *'To  practice  fnud."  The  Liguriana  had  a 
very  bad  reputation  for  fraud  and  treachery. — 704*  CongUio  tenare 
dolo$,  &c.  **  Having  attempted  to  execute  a  stratagem  with  (prompt) 
adroitness  and  deceit." 

705.  Quid  iam  egregUtm.  "  What  so  remarkable  1"  i.  e,  what  so 
remarkable  a  display  of  courage  have  we  here ! — 706.  Vimitte  fugam, 
**  Put  away  the  means  of  flight,"  i.  «.  dismount,  and  leave  that  steed 
which  only  enables  thee  to  fly.— 708.  Ventom  ferat  out,  &c.  **  Unto 
which  one  of  us  vainglorious  boasting  will  bring  (its  proper  punish- 
ment)." By  Jraudem  is  meant  punishment,  or  ill  consequences  result- 
ing from  an  act,  such  being  one  of  the  earlier  meanings  of  the  term. 

711.  Pur&  parmd,  *'With  her  shield  bearing  no  device."  Com- 
pare ix.  648.— 714.  Ferrat&  oalce.  ''With  the  iron-shod  heel,"  t.  e. 
with  iron  spur.  The  poet  here  speaks  of  the  custom  of  his  own  times, 
the  spur  not  having  been  known  in  the  heroic  ages. 

717*  NecfroMt  te  inoolumem,  &c  "  Nor  shall  &y  artifice  bring  thee 
in  safety  unto  (thy  sire)  the  treacherous  Annus,"  i.  e.  unto  thy  sire  as 
deceitful  as  thyself,  and,  therefore,  as  true  a  Ligurian.— 719.  Tratuit, 
"  She  outstrips." — 721.  Saeer  ala.  Because  auguries  were  parti- 
cularly taken  from  these  birds,  and  hence  that  which  offered  an  omen 
of  the  will  of  the  gods  was  itself  deemed  sacred. 

726.  NuUit  oeulis,  "  With  inattentive  eyes."--732.  Nunquam  doii- 
tvri.  **  Never  to  be  influenced  by  indignant  feelings,"  %,  e,  destined 
ever  to  remain  a  spiritless  race.  They  had  borne  the  tyranny  of 
Mezentius  without  avenging  themselves,  and  now  they  turn  their 
backs  on  a  woman.— 737.  C^una  tt6ta.  This  differed  in  form  from  the 
ordinary  or  straight  tibicky  and  was  especially  used  in  the  rites  of  Cy- 
bele  and  Bacchus.  (Compare  Vosty  ad  Edog.  viii.  21.)— 739.  Dum 
sacra  seeutidtu,  &c.  "  Until  the  augur,  declaring  favourable  omens, 
announce  the  sacred  rites  (to  have  begun),"  &c.  On  the  diviner's 
announcing  favourable  auspices,  the  sacied  banquet  immediately 
began,  and  consisted  of  the  remains  of  the  hodia  or  victim. — 740.  Lueo$ 
in  aUo9.  The  sacrifice  and  sacred  banquet  succeeding  it  are  here 
described  as  celebrated  in  a  grove. 

741.  Moriturui,  "  Resolved  on  death."— 748.  Partes aperku.  "The 
part  (of  his  throat)  not  protected  by  armour."— 760.  Vim 'siriima  exit, 
'*  Repels  force  by  force."  Literally,  "  evades."— 766.  Urgtut,  Equi- 
valent to  tundU  or  jw^Mrf.— 768.  EwrUum,  "  The  fortune."— 769. 
McBonidcB,  "  The  Etrurians."  In  allusion  to  their  fabled  Lydian  or 
Maeonian  origin. 

Fatia debUus,  Compare  line  690,  teqq,— 160,  Jaculo,  "With  his 
javelin,"  t.  e,  which  he  keeps  continually  brandished  and  ready  to 
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harl.— Prior.  ^Keepn^  in  advanoe.^  He  Iblkmei  all  her  more- 
meiits,  keeping  by  her  Bide,  and  a  little  in  advance. — ^^l.  Q«<»  Mt 
foriuna  facUUma, .  *'  What  may  be  the  most  ftiTourable  chance/*  i .  e. 
tor  inflicting  a  wennd.— 7«3.  Subk.  «  Follows.*'— 7«7.  Certam.  **  In- 
tended for  an  unerring  wound." 

768.  Saeer  CifbdcB,  Perhaps  consecrated  in  early  life  to  the  wonfaip 
of  Cybele,  ae  Camilfat  had  been  to  that  of  Diana.— 770.  PeUis  aenu 
in  plumam,  &e.  **  A  skin  fEistened  with  golden  clasps,  (and  eovered) 
with  brazen  scales,  overlapping  each  other  like  feathers."  The  dasps 
brought  the  two  ends  together  under  the  belly  of  the  horse. — 77  !• 
In  flumam.  Equivalent  to  ifufor  pbtmoB. — 772.  PeregrinA  ferrugine 
oldtrus  et  ostro,  "  Bright  to  the  view,  in  barbaric  purple  of  darkened 
hue."     Observe  the  heiidiad^'s,  and  oompare  ix.  682. 

773.  Spieula  Gortynia.  '^  Cretan  arrows."  Gortyna  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  Crete;  hence,  "Gortynian"  for  ** Cretan."  The  Cretan 
arrows  were  among  the  best  of  antiquity.  Their  superiority  is  said 
to  have  been  owing  to  their  heavy  xnake,  which  enabled  them  to  fly 
against  the  wind.  (Compare  Plin.  H.  N,  xiv.  6&,)'^Lyeio  conut. 
l%e  Lycians,  also,  were  famed  for  liheir  skill  ii»  archery  ;  and  hence 
a  ^  Lycian  bow "  means  one  superior  of  its  kind.-^774.  Sonat, 
^  Hangs  rattlieg." — 773'  Cottida,  The  word  in  this  form  appears, 
also,  in  Propertius  (iii.  2).  The  more  common  form  of  the  nomina- 
tive is  oowif.  Helmets  whidi  had  a  metallic  basis  («pajri|  ^^aXxa) 
were  in  Latin  properly  called  camdeB^  although  the  terms  galea  and 
cams  are  often  confounded. 

775.  Turn  eroeeam  Mamydemque,  &c.  ^Then,  again,  he  had 
gathered  into  a  knot,  with  a  clasp  of  yellow  gold,  both  his  saffron- 
Imed  chlamys  and  its  rustling  linen  folds."  So  Wagner. — 777-  -Bar- 
bara  tiegmina  crurum.  *^  The  coverings  of  his  l^s  were  Phrygian." 
Literally,  *<of  barbaric  fashion."  The  allusion  is  hens  to  die  hraooa 
or  coverings  for  the  thighs  and  legs  worn  by  many  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  especially  by  tlie  Phrygians. 

779.  Se  ferret.  <<  Might  display  herself."  Observe  the  art  of  the 
poet  in  describing  the  gaudy  attire  of  Chloreus,  in  order  to  account 
for  Camilla's  womanish  eagerness  to  possess  herself  of  this  flnery. — 
780.  Venatrix.  An  adjective  here,  and  to  be  joined  in  construction 
with  mrgo,  *'  the  huntress-maiden."  The  epithet  is  here  added  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  Camilla  more  clearly,  since  she  had  not  been 
named  for  a  long  lame  previous,  and,  in  this  case,  virgo  would  hardly 
have  been  sufficient  to  indicate  her,-^fH^  £Ep  kmdiiM.  ^  From  his 
unobserved  position." 

785.  Summe  de4m.  This  is  applied  to  Apollo,  as  being  the  deity 
most  appropriate  to  be  invoked  on  the  present  occasion,  and  one,  also, 
worshipped  with  peculiar  honours  by  the  nation  to  whom  the  speaker 
belonged^-^iSbrM^tf.  Apollo  had  a  celebrated  tsn^le  on  Mount  Snraete, 
near  Falerii,in  Etruria.— 786.  Primi.  ^  Particularly,"  i.  e,  in  the  first 
place. — Pineus  ardor  aceroo.  ^  The  fire  kept  up  from  hei4>ed  pine- 
branches." — ^787.  Medium  freti  ptetaie^  &g.  This  was  done  by  the 
Hirpi  or  Hirpii^  a  clan  or  collection  of  families,  of  no  great  numbers, 
who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Soracte. — 788.  MvjU&  premimut  wfUgia 
prunA,  i.  e.  walk  on  burning  coals. 

789.  Hoe  dedeeus.  The  disgrace  of  a  female's  putting  men.  to  flight. 
— 792.  Ilcec  dirapeetis,  **  This  dire  source  of  destruction  to  our  host." 
Camilla.— 793*  Ingloriui.  "  Content  to  derive  no  glory  therefrom," 
ti  €,  from  shiying  a  woman,— 796.  Tarbatam.  <•  Hurried  on  by  her 
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eiccited  feelings,"  i.  e,  and,  therefore,  off  her  guard. — 1W,  J^etot. 
For  the  winds  in  general. 

801.  Neo  aurcB,  neo  Mnitutf  memor.  Equivalent  to  non  audieiu  toni- 
turn  per  (xuram  factum. — 809.  Hfe  lupus.  Consult  note  on  x.  707* — 810. 
AbdieUt.  ^  Hides,"  i.  e.  is  accustomed  to  hide.  An  imitation  of  the 
Greek  idiom  in  the  case  of  the  aorist  So  also  »ubf«eii  and  petivit, — 
812.  Bfemuleens.  '^  Bending  it  backward,"  i.  «.  as  if  hugging  it. — 
Caudam  pavUantem,  Applying  to  the  tail,  as  an  index  of  fear,  what 
belongs  prvtperly  to  the  animal  itself; — 816.  ConUrUvi  JtigA.  **  Content 
with  making  his  escape,"  t.  «.  without  attempting  to  follow  up  his 


816.  TVaAi^.  «  Endeavours  to  draw  forth."— 818.  Labitur.  <^Sinks 
down."  She  does  not,  however,  fall  from  her  horse.— 821.  Fidaatite 
alias  qucB.  Supply  erat. — 822.  Partiri.  Supply  consusperat.'- 823. 
Pctuu  **  Have  I  held  out."  Equivalent  to  mribusTcdui. — 827.  lAnque- 
.  hat  habenas,  ^  She  gradually  relaxed  her  hold  of  the  reins."  Observe 
the  force  of  the  imperfect. 

833.  CrudescU.  "Begins  to  grow  (more)  bloody."— 836.  Alee. 
^  Cavalry."  Compare  line  604.— 839w  MuUaUun.  "  Amerced."  A 
much  better  reading  than  mulcatatn. 

847.  Fatnam  invUce,  "  The  ignominy  of  dying  unavenged."  Lite- 
rally, **  of  an  unavenged  one." — 860.  Dereenni.  Dercennus  was  an 
ancient  king  of  Laurentum,  otherwise  unknown. — Terreno  ex  aggere. 
^Formed  of  a  mound  of  earth."  One  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  a 
tomb. — 862.  Ika.    Said  of  tiie  nymph. 

866.  Digna  Camillce  prcemia.  "  A  iit  reward  for  the  death  of  Ca- 
milla."—857.  Tune  etiam  telle,  &c.  «•  Shalt  thou  even  die  by  «ie 
weapons  of  Diana !"  i.  e.  shall  such  a  cowardly  being  as  thou  be  ho- 
noured by  such  a  death  as  this  f — 868.  Thretssa.  Compare  i.  316.— 
861.  Ct^tnta,  The  two  extremities  of  the  bow. — ManUms  cequis,  i.  e. 
equally  with  her  hands. — 862;  Aciem  ferri.  "  The  arrow-head." — 
866.  OfdUi.  Equivalent  here  to  negligentes.  They  neglected  him  in 
their  eagerness  to  escape. 

870.  IksoUUi  is  equivalent  here  to  relkti  a  dudbus. — 875".  Quadru- 
pedumque  putrem,  &c.  Repeated  from  viii.  696. — 877*  E  speculis. 
"  From  the  elevations  on  the  ramparts." 

880.  Inimica  turba.  Supply  sequentum. — 882.  Mcenibm  in  patriis. 
«  Under  their  native  walls."— TWa.  "  The  shelter."— 883.  Claudere. 
The  historical  infinitive,  for  c^atufunt. — 888.  Urgente  mind.  **From 
the  crowd  pressing  on." — 889.  Immissis  pars  eceoa,  Ac.  "A  part, 
blinded  by  terror,  and  urged  onward  with  loosened  reins,  drive  fiiU 
against  the  gates,  and  the  door-posts  rendered  iirm  by  bars." 

892.  Monstrat.  "  Points  out  the  way,"  i.  e.  suggests  this  mode  of 
defending  the  ramparts. — Ut  videre  CamiUam,  i.  e.  resolve  to  die  for 
their  country,  even  as  they  saw  Camilla  lose  her  life  for  Latium. 
This  is  the  explanation- of  Wagner,  and  is  certainly  the  best  that  can 
be  offered.  We  must  therefore  construe  de  muris  with  jaciuntf  and 
place  ar  comma  after  nuxtres.  It  is  very  evident  that  ^  CamiUam  " 
cannot  mean  "the  corpse  of  Camilla,"  because  Diana  had  declared 
that  she  herself  would  bear  it  away  in  a  hollow  cloud.  (Compare 
line  693,  seq.)  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  refer  to  Camilla  while 
still  engaged'  in  the  fight,  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  the  wails 
of  Laiuentum  did  not  take  place  until  after  she  had  fallen. — 894. 
Ferrum  imitantur.  They  use  these  weapons  in  the  absence  of  iron 
ones^  and  endeavour  to  make  them  equally  effectual. 
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896.  Iniena,  Tumum,  &e.  ^  Meanwhile,  most  harrowing  tidings 
engroflB  the  whole  soul  of  Tamos  (as  he  lies  in  ambnsh),  iu  &  forest, 
and  Aeca  brings  to  the  warrior  (what  eanaes  in  him)  die  deepest  agi- 
Ution."  iViiiilttif  for  ret  miiaiata.— 901.  &n»  nmmina.  *^  The  hoe- 
tile  decrees."  The  parenthetical  elanse  is  added  here  for  the  par- 
pose  of  showing  that  Tamns  was  compeUed  to  take  the  step  which  he 
did,  and  to  abandon  his  well-seleeted  post— 902.  06senot.  ^That 
had  been  beset  (by  his  forces)." 

904.  Apertot,  **  No  longer  occnpied  by  the  foe."— 905.  Extrnperat" 
qiu  juaum.  Compare  line  G22,  teq, — 907.  Longi$  pcuninu.  "  Many 
paoes.^'— 913.  Qurgite  Hibero.  <<  In  the  Ibenan  Sea,"  i.  «.  in  the 
Western  Ocean.  As  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Spain  lay  westward  of 
Italy,  it  was  imagined  that  the  son  sets  in  that  sea.  The  god  of  day 
was  sapposed  to  plunge  his  chariot  into  the  ocean  at  the  Promonto- 
riam  Sacram,  now  Cape  8t.  VineenL 
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1.  Infraetot.  Eqnivalent  to  /hKtot.— 2.  Defeeme.  *^HaTe  lost 
courage."  Supply  ammie, — Sita  pnmiua  nunc  repotd.  He  had  pro- 
mised that  the  war  should  have  a  favourable  issue,  and  that,  if  ne- 
cessary, he  should  meet  ^neas  ni  single  combat. — 3.  OeuLtB.    Supply 


4.  PoBnorum  in  arvit.  Referring  to  Africa  generally. — 6.  lUe  leo. 
Consult  note  on  z.  707* — 6.  Oaudetque  eomantes,  &c.,  i.  e,  in  develop- 
inp;  the  muscles  of  his  shaggy  neck.  Cerviee  taroe  is,  by  a  poetic 
idiom,  for  cervicit  torot,  and  this  for  eermeem  torotam. — 7*  Latronis* 
**  Of  the  hunter  that  has  come  upon  him  unawares."  Observe  the 
peculiar  use  of  this  term  here,  as  referring  to  one  who  attacks  by 
surprise. 

11.  NihU  ed  quod  diOOy  &c  **  There  is  no  reasoii  why  the  cowardly 
Trojans  shall  retract  their  challenge,"  i.  e,  why  iEneas  shall  recede 
from  the  contest  for  which  he  has  offered  himself. — 13.  Congredior. 
''My  resolution  remains  fixed  to  engage  with  him." — Per  taera. 
Compare  line  1 18,  aeq. — Coneipe  foedm,  *^  Ratify  the  compact  in  doe 
form  of  words,"  %.  e.  the  compact  with  the  Trojans,  by  which  a  single 
combat  between  iEneas  and  Tumus  should  terminate  the  war.  The 
expression  verba  eonoepta  refers  to  the  formula  of  the  oath,  and  botfi 
it  and  eoncipio  are  of  a  technical  nature. — 16.  Crimen  commune,  "  The 
charge  made  by  every  one  against  me,"  i.  e,  the  charge  of  wanting 
courage. — 17.  Aut  habeat  victoe,  &c.  ''Or  let  him  rule  us  van- 
quisheid  ;"  "  let  Lavinia  fall  to  him  as  his  spouse."  More  literally, 
"  let  him  hold  us,"  t.  e*  under  his  sway  .  •  .  .  "  let  Lavinia  yield 
unto  him,"  &c. 

20.  Extuperae.  Supply  alios  omnesj-^^quum  ett.  Supply  mtAt. 
The  prudence  of  the  aged  must  temper  the  impetuous  feelings  of  the 
young.— 23.  Nee  non  aurumqtte,  &c.  "  Latinus,  too,  has  w^th,  and 
favourable  feelings  towards  thee."  The  monarch  means  that  Tumns 
may  command  his  resources,  and  may  claim  his  hearty  concurrence 
in  all  things  save  one,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  his  daughter's  hand. 
Her  he  cannot  have. 

27.  Veterum procorum.    They  are  called  "old"  in  compariaon  with 
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JSneaa,  the  new-comer. — 29.  Cognato  tanguinei.  Vemlia,  the  mother 
of  TumHs,  was  sister  to  Amata,  the  wife  of  Latinus. — 31.  Promiuam, 
Layinia  had  been  promised  to  iEneas  through  the  ambassadors  sent 
by  the  latter.  CompATevil  2ffJ,—Oenero»  Supply  ftUwro,  Alluding 
to  ^Bneas. — 33.  Prinuu,    "  Above  all  others." 

35.  Spe»  Italcu,  ^  The  hopes  of  Italy,"  i .  e,  our  hopes. — 35.  Reea- 
lent  for  the  shnple  eaUnt.—Si.  Quo  referor  totiet?  ^  Whither  am  I  so 
often  carried  back  (from  my  purpose)  1"  i.  e.  why  should  I  thus  be 
carried  backward  and  forward,  and  be  continually  changing  my  re- 
solve 1  Why  not  make  peace  at  once  with  the  Trojans. — siB.  Ada^re, 
Supply  hos,  as  referring  to  the  Trojans. — 39.  Incotumi,  ^  While  he  is 
still  safe."  Why  not  put  an  end  to  all  conflicts,  and  save  the  life  of 
Tumus ! — 42.  Prodidervm,  By  allowing  him  to  engage  with  .tineas. 
— 43.  Re*  varias,  i.  e,  the  vicissitudes.^-44.  Longe  dividit.  Ardea 
was  at  no  great  distance  from  Laurentum  ;  but,  as  Heyne  remarks, 
we  are  here  dealing  with  a  poet,  not  with  a  geographer. 

49.  Letum  pro  Uiude  paeucL  ^  To  obtain  glory  by  my  death." 
Literally,  "  to  bargain  for  death  at  the  price  of  glory." — 63.  FemineA, 
**  Collected  by  a  woman's  hand."  Homer  represents  Venus  as  res- 
cuing ^neas  in  a  cloud  from  the  fiiry  of  Diomede. — Vanis.  Tumus, 
in  using  this  epithet,  sneers  at  the  divine  ori^  of  ^neas,  as  if  it 
were  false. — Sese,  Observe  the  peculiar  use  of  this  pronoun  in  place 
of  eum.  The  reference  is  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  passing  in  the 
mind  of  .^Sneas,  at  some  moment  of  peril,  as  if  he  were  invoking  his 
supposed  parent  to  come  to  his  aid.  Hence  the  propriety  of  tese  in 
the  text.     On  this  whole  passage  consult  the  critical  note  of  Wagner. 

54.  NovA  pugncB  sorie.  **  By  the  new  kind  of  combat  (proposed)," 
t.  e.  single  combat  between  Tumus  and  ^neas. — 55.  Moritura, 
^  Like  one  resolved  on  death,"  t.  e.  in  case  he  did  not  yield  to  her 
request,  and  abstain  from  the  encounter. — 56.  Per  hat  ego  U,  &c. 
Consult  note  on  iv.  314. — Per  ti  quia,  &c.  Consult  note  on  ii.  141. — 
59.  In  te  omnit  domvs,  &c.  "  On  thee  alone  our  whole  house,  now 
bending  (as  if  to  its  &1I),  relies  (for  safety)." 

66.  Cui  plurimu8  ignem,  &c.  "  Unto  whom  a  deep  blush  kindled 
up  the  hot  current  within,  and  overspread  her  burning  visage."  We 
have  here  a  blending  of  the  prosaic  and  poetic  idioms.  According  to 
the  former,  the  blush  would  be  the  result  of  the  hot  current  in  the 
veins  ;  according  to  the  latter,  the  hot  current  within  would  be  set 
in  motion  by  the  blush.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  our  having 
recourse  to  any  hypallage. — 6?.  The  epithet  Indum  is  poetical  here, 
the  Indian  ivory  being  the  most  valued. 

72.  Omine  tanto,  i.  e.  with  these  ill-omened  tears.— 74.  Neque  enim 
Tumo,  &c., ».  e,  1  have  not  the  freedom  of  choice :  if  the  fates  have 
doomed  me  to  death,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  avert  that  death. 

80*  lUo  eampo,  i.  e.  in  that  encounter  between  him  and  me. — 83. 
Decui,  i.  e,  as  an  honorary  gift. — Orithf/ia.  The  bride  of  Boreas.  The 
steeds  in  question  were,  therefore,  of  the  best  breed,  and  recall  to 
mind  the  ** storm-footed"  coursers  of  Pindar. — 85.  ManUnuque  Up- 
cetmnt,  &c.   '*  And  with  hollow  hands  pat  their  resounding  chests." 

87*  Squalentem.  Consult  note  on  x.  314. — Alhoque  orichalco.  ''  And 
with  pale  orichalcum."    A  species  of  brass  is  probably  meant  here. 

88.  Habendo.  "For  use."  Equivalent  to  ad  habendum.—Sd.  Bu- 
broB  comua  eristce.  The  reference  is  to  a  helmet  with  a  double  or 
triple  crest,  and  by  eomua  appear  to  be  meant  the  extremities  or 
curling  ends  of  these  crests. 
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94.  Aetorii  Aurwnd  tpdktm.  It  had  been  taken  from  him  in 
battle.~95.  Voeal^uM  meoa.  <<  My  teUings  upon  thee."— 99.  Seadxwi 
Phrygii.  The  PhrygiasB,  with  whom  the  Trojans  aare  here  and  dee- 
where  confounded,  were  notorious  for  effeminacy,  &c. — 100.  Vibra- 
tot,    "Curled." 

104.  Atquc  tmici  in  eornua  tenUa.  ^And  strives  to  arouse  his 
angry  energies  for  a  real  conflict  with  horns."  The  c<Mitest  with  the 
tree  serves  as  a  preparatory  exercise  for  some  real  encounter  with  a 
rival  antagonist. 

107.  ScBVM,  Equivalent  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  to/Mtt9.^-108. 
Acuk  Mortem,  "  Calls  up  his  martial  ardour." 

114.  Own  primiKmy  &.e.  From  this  to  efUxnt  is  merely  parenUietical, 
and  carries  out  the  idea  expressed  in  the  previous  clause. — II7. 
Pcurabawt.  If  the  parenthetical  clause  had  not  been  inserted,  this 
would  have  been  the  same  as  emu  pararent. — 118.  LU  eommunibnu. 
Referring  to  the  gods  worshipped  by  both  Trojans  and  Latins,  and 
by  whom  both  sides  were  to  swear. — 119.  Fonkm^  Put  here  for 
o^om.— 120.  VdoAi  limo.  **  Arrayed  in  the  Itmus."  The  Itmnu  was 
a  bandage  or  covering  for  the  loins,  and  so  called  either  from  its 
crossing  the  thighs  transversely,  or  from  its  having  a  transverse 
purple  stripe,  Umv»  being  the  same  in  force  as  Miquus,  It  was  worn 
by  tlw  ofBciatingsojME  at  sacrifices,  and  also  by  athletes,  actors  on 
the  stage,  &c.    The  common  text  Ins  lino,  which  is  far  inferior. 

190.  JRaoUncuU,    Equivalent  to  reponunt  in  ierrL 

131.  Studio^  i,  e,  deeply  interested  in  the  event.^^134.  E  mishro 
tttmulo.  **  From  the  summit  of  the  high  ground." — Albanus.  Refer- 
ring to  the  mon8  Albanus,  or  Alban  Mount.^136.  Turn.  **  At  that 
early  day."  The  mountain  became  famous  afterward,  when  AVba 
Longa  was  built  upon  it — 138.  Bororem,  Jntoma.  She  is  called  a 
Naiad  by  Ovid  (Pott,  u.  685).  A  fountain  issuing  from  the  Alban 
Mount,  and  a  laJce  which  it  feeds,  were  sacred  to  her.  Compare  line 
886. — 139.  Deam,  The  term  ^m,  as  in  the  present  instance,  was 
often  applied  to  mere  nymphs. 

144.  Ingnfium.  Equivi^ent  to  iavutna,  i.  «.  Junoni,  on  aceonnt  of 
the  infidelities  of  her  spouse. — 140.  Tuum  deihtem,  "  The  misfortune 
that  awaits  thee."  Ddorem  for  infortnmvLm,  the  consequcnee  for 
what  is  antecedent.— 148.  Cedere,  <<To  prosper."— 152.  8i  quid 
pramatiui  audet,  '*  If  thou  darest  to  form  any  bold  and  sudden  re- 
solution." Literally,  ^anything  more  ready  (of  tad  than  ordinary)." 
— 153.  Fortan  miterot,  Ac,  Juno  means,  that  perhaps  the  order 
fixed  by  the  fates  may  be  in  some  degree  changed.-^  154.  Virta, 
Supply  dixerat, 

150.  ^ttetor  ego  ctudendi,  i.  «.  I  advise  thee  to  dare  the  deed. 

161.  InUrea  reget,  &c.  ^  Meanwhile  the  kings,  (and  in  partienlar) 
Latinus,  of  ample  frame,  are  borne  along,"  &a  A  spedes  of  anaco- 
luthon,  where  the  writer,  commencing  with  what  is  general  in  its 
nature,  breaks  off  on  a  sudden,  and  descends  to  particiSars.  Gram- 
marians understand  proeedunt  with  reget,  but  for  this  there  is  no  ne* 
cessity.  The  clause  is  the  same,  in  effect,  as  interea  reget  weA  wmA 
evvmbuty  et  quidem  primo  loeo  Latinnt  wkiiur,  &c. — Ingenti  moU„  Some 
editors,  following  Servius,  render  this  '^  with  great  pomp."  It  is 
better,  however,  with  Wagner,  to  make  it  the  same  as  ingenH  corport, 
in  its  heroic  sense.  Compare  ii.  567. — 163.  Auraii  bit  tea  ratki,  fte. 
Latinus  is  here  represented  as  wearing  the  eorona  radktku 

164.  suit  cm  tpeoimen,  **  An  emblem  o£  his  ancestor  the  sun."  Ssiw 
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vim  makes  Marioa,  the  mother  of  LatiniiB,  to  h&To  heen  the  same  with 
Circe,  the  daughter  of  Apollo.  This,  however,  Appeaxa  Bomewhat 
forced.  It  is  better  to  suppose,  with  Heyne,  thAt  Virgil  had  here  in 
view  some  early  legend,  which  made  Faunua  or  some  ancestor  of 
Turnus  to  have  sprung  from  Dree. 

Bigis  in  albis,  "  In  a  car  drawn  by  two  white  steeds.'' — 167. 
Sidereo,  For  fiUgeiiti.^l6S.  8pe»  cJUra,  iSneas  was  the  first ;  As- 
canios  the  second.— 170.  Stiigeri  foetum  sv\i.  The  poet  here  follows 
the  customs  of  his  coontiymen,  who,  in  making  a  league,  sacrificed  a 
sow-pig.  The  Trojans  and  Gre^s,  on  such  occasions,  offered  up  a 
lamb.— 171.  PdCTw.    «  The  victims.** 

173.  Frugtt  taUcu.  ^  The  salted  meal."  This  was  sprinkled  on 
the  head  of  the  victim,  and  also  on  the  entrails,  before  they  were 
burned  upon  the  altar.  Consolt  note  on  ii.  133. — Et  tempora  firro, 
&e.  Referring  to  the  custom  of  cutting  off  the  hairs  from  the  fore- 
head of  the  victim.  Compare  vi.  245.— 176-  E$to  nunc  Sol  tettit,  &c. 
Imitated  from  Homer,  IL  iii.  276,  teq, — Voeanti,  i.  e.  invoking  you  as 
witnesses.    The  common  reading  is  prtaanti. 

179<  Jam  mdior^  ^  Now  more  propitious.'*  This  change  in  Juno's 
dispositioa  towards  him  had  been  foretold  by  Helenus.  Compare  iii. 
436. — 180.  TorqvM,  "  Directest**  A  meti^hor  borrowed  from  the 
management  of  a  chariot.— 181.  Qfioiqus  ce&eris  €Uti  rdigio.  Equi- 
valent, in  effect,  to  cBtheren^  invoeoy  whatever  there  is  holy  in  aether  ; 
whatever  divinities  preside  over  it,  these  he  invokes. 

188.  Cemrit  n  fon  vidoria.  ^  If  the  victory  shall  chance  to  fall." 
Fort  for  fonUan^  or  fonan. — 184.  Convaui*  ^  It  is  hereby  agreed.*' 
185.  BdieUet.  "  Renewing  the  war.**-^187.  Sin  nottrtim  annuerit,  &c. 
"  But  if  Victory  shall  grant  unto  us  Mars  as  our  own." 
'  192.  Sacra  thotque  dabo,  A  main  eooditioo.  The  Latins  are  to 
veceive  the  religious  rites  and  the  gods  of  the  Trojans.  Heyne  refers 
this  to  the  Trojan  penates  and  the  worship  of  Vesta.  Niebuhr  sees 
in  this  passage  an  indication  of  the  unioD  of  the  Tyrrheni  and  Casci. 
— Soeer  arma  Latinuty  &e.  "  Let  my  father-in-law  Latinos  continue 
to  enjoy  the  control  of  arms  ;  let  my  father-in-law  (continue  to  exer- 
cise) his  accustomed  sway."  Arma,  equivalent  to  jum  belli,  or  the 
power  of  making  war  and  peace. — 193.  Sollemne.  The  same  here  as 
solitum,  and  therefore  integrum,  Latinus  is  to  retain  all  his  power 
undiminished. 

197.  Hofo  eadem,&e.  Latinus  here  names  the  old  Pelasgic  deitfes, 
worshipped  in  the  earliest  region  of  Italy.' — Terram,  &&  Equivalent 
to  per  Terrain,  per  Mare,  &c. — 199.  Vimque  deum  infemam,  **  And 
the  powerful  divinities  of  the  lower  world."  A  well-known  Greek 
idiom. — £^  duri  taoraria  Diti»»  **  And  the  sanctuii^  of  inexorable 
Pluto." — 200.  editor,  Jupiter.  Z«wff  oputos,  {Valde,  ad  Hipp, 
1027.)  Jove,  who  watches  over  oaths,  and  punishes  their  infringe- 
ment.— Fulmine,    AUading  to  the  thunder  as  a  portent  or  omen. 

201.  Tango  ara».  The  person  making  a  supplication,  offering  a 
sacrifice,  or  taking  an  oath,  laid  his  hand  on  the  altar  itself,  or  held 
one  of  the  horns  of  the  altar. — Medioa  ignea,  a  numina  testor,  **  T  call 
to  witness  the  fires  here  phused  in  the  midst,  and  the  deities  (that 
have  just  been  named. )"~-80.3.  Volentem.  This  is  well  added,  for 
the  league  might  be  broken  against  his  will. — 204.  Non  n  tdlurem, 
&c.  '*  Not  even  though  it  waeh  away/*  &c.  The  nominative  to 
effundat  is  to  be  deduced  from  tit  uUa  that  precedes,  as  if  the 
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language  of  the  text  had  heen  non  ri  eadem  vU  teUurem,  &c. — ^205. 
DUuvio,    Equivalent  to  aquis  inundantibus, 

206.  Ut  sceptrum  Hoe,  &c.  Imitated  from  Homer,  IL  i.  234,  ieq. — 
209.  Matre,  ^  Its  parent  tree.''— 213.  EUe  9aoraUu.  Compare  line 
1 72,  wq, — 214  Jn  fiafnmom  jugtdant.  Equivalent  to  in  flammam  pro- 
jiciunt  wgulatas. 

216.  Videri,  Historical  infinitive.  So  also  nUtceri  in  the  next  line. 
— 218.  Ut  propiut  eemunt,  See.  **  As  they  discern  more  nearly  thai 
the  contest  is  one  of  unequal  stren^h." — 219.  Adjuvat.  ^  Inereaaes 
those  apprehensions." — 223.  E^  Vclgi  variare  labatUia  eorda.  ^  And 
that  the  drooping  hearts  of  the  multitude  were  beginning  to  waver," 
i.  e,  between  a  regard  for  the  sacred  character  of  the  league  and  a 
wish  to  break  through  its  restraints. 

229.  Pro  eunetit  talibut.  ^  For  all  who  are  such,"  t.  e.  when  all  are 
men  of  valour  equal  to  Tumus.  The  common  text  has  cunetu  pro 
talibtUy  u  e,  pro  talibtu  quaUs  ouncti  mnt, — 232.  FaUUUqne  maittw,  Ac; 
Fatalii  refers  to  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Euander,  that  the 
Etrurian  forces  could  not  move  against  the  Rutulians  until  a  leader 
appointed  by  the  Fates  should  come  to  take  the  command.  So^ 
again,  the  expression  infema  Etrwria  Tumo  is  to  be  explained  by 
viiL  494.  The  whole  line,  however,  is  regarded  as  an  interpolation 
by  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  others,  and  owes  its  origin,  very  probably^ 
to  some  one  who  Uionght  that  the  Tuscan  auxiUaries  ought  to  be 
mentioned  here  along  with  the  Arcadians. — 233.  AUemi  n  am- 
grediamur.  ^If  every  second  man  of  ns  engage."  The  meaning 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  passage  is,  that  the  Rntolians 
and  Latins  are  twice  as  numerous,  at  leaaty  as  thdr  combined 
foes. 

235.  FfPKf,  t.  e,  immortalized  by  the  voiee  of  fiame. — ^242.  JFcBdn 
infectum.  ^That  the  league  may  be  annulled."  The  partieipie^ 
according  to  the  Greek  idiom,  for  the  infinitive. — 244.  Almd  wtajm. 
Supply  inataimentum.— 245.  Prtmaithu.  <*More  adapted  to  the  mo» 
ment"— 246.  Motutro.  ^  By  the  portent  which  it  afforded."->24IL 
IMoirea*  a/oa,  ^  Some  water-fowl."  Litraally,  ^  shore  birds."  The 
reference,  as  appears  from  what  follows,  is  to  swans. — 260.  ExoeUa^ 
tem.  <*  Surpassing  the  rest  in  size." — 250.  Imprdbmi.  Equivalent  to 
rapaXf  not  to  amdax,  as  Heyne  maintains. 

252.  Cowoertunt,  eiUmore  fiigam.  *^  Return  with  loud  criea."— 254. 
Fact&  nmbe.  **  Having  form^  in  dense  array." — Ft  metvs.  Observe 
the  alliteration,  which  is  purposely  introduced  to  give  foroe  to  the 
passage. 

258.  ExpediutOque  mama.  "  And  get  their  hands  ready  (for  seiz- 
ing their  arms)." — ^260.  Aeeipto.  Supply  omem  or  amgmrimm, — ^269L 
PatUui  projundo.  **  Into  the  remote  ocean,"  i.  e.  far  into  the  ocean. 
— 265.  Kaptvm,  t.  e.  of  whom  they  endeavour  to  deprive  yon.  Coai- 
pare  with  this  the  description  in  fine  260,  ftc:  ^  Oyoimm  rrrfttrrnkm 
rapU/*  &C. 

267.  Comtu  itridMia.  **  The  whizzmg  coxnel-aliaft."  The  shaft  was 
made  of  oomel-wood. — ^268.  Omna  twnaU  cumeL  **  AH  the  rows  (of 
spectators)  were  thrown  into  confusion."  The  term  Guui  piruperly 
means  the  rows  of  seats  in  a  theatre,  arranged  in  a  wedgdike  nmn. 
(Consult  note  on  v.  664.)  Here,  however,  it  is  taken  for  the  rows  of 
spectators,  either  sitting  or  standing,  araond  the  place  intended  fiir 
the  combat. 
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273.  Ad  medium,  &c.  **  In  the  middk),  where  the  sewed  belt  is 
worn  by  the  stomach,  and  a  clasp  confines  the  extremities  of  the 
same/'  i.  e.  the  extremities  of  the  belt. — 274.  Latemm  juncturou.  The 
two  ends  of  the  belt  fastened  in  front  by  a  clasp  or  buckle. — 280.  In- 
vndatU,  '<  Inundate  (the  plain).'*  Supply  compum.  More  freely, 
<*pour  themselves  over  the  field."— 281.  AgyUina,  Compare  viii. 
478,  ieq. — PkitiB  armif.  Bacchylides,  as  quoted  by  Servius,  states  that 
the  Arcadians  used  to  have  the  images  of  the  gods  painted  on  their 
shields.  The  poet,  therefore,  may  be  alluding  here  to  a  national 
custom.  The  expression,  however,  *^p%eta  earma,*'  as  applied  to  Pallas 
in  (viii.  688),  is  generally  understood  in  a  different  sense.  (Consult 
note,  ad  loo.) 

285.  Crateras  focoaqtte  ferutU,  ^  (The  ministers  of  the  sacrifice) 
bear  away  the  bowls  (used  in  libation),  and  the  (sacred)  hearths." — 
F0CO8.  Wagner  thinks  that  these  were  either  aJtars  made  of  brass 
(etUaria  ex  cere  facta),  or  else  pans  {bcUiUi)  for  holding  ignited  coids. — 
286.  PuUatos  divo8.    <<  His  insulted  gods." 

287.  Currus.  "  The  car-drawing  steeds."— 288.  Stif^iciunt.  *«  Spring." 
Motion  from  under,  upward,  is  often  represented  by  verbs  compounded 
with  the  preposition  sub, — 292.  OpposUis  a  terao  arit,  ''Amid  tlie 
altars  that  opposed  from  behind,"  i.  0.  that  stood  erected  behind  him, 
and  opposed  his  retreat — 294.  Trabali.  **  Like  a  beam."  Equiva- 
lent to  itutar  trabis,  Servius  says  that  this  epithet  is  borrowed  from 
EnniuB. 

4296.  Hoe  habet.  "He  has  got  it."  Literally, << he  has  got  this 
(wound)."  Supply  vulntu.  An  exclamation  used  by  the  spectators 
At  gladiatorial  combats  when  either  of  the  contending  parties  received 
a  wound.     The  more  common  form,  however,  was  simply  habet. — 

299.  Ebuto,  Ebusns  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  followers  of 
Mezentius,  and  to  have  worn  his  beard  after  the  Etrurian  fashion. 
Corynseus  was  a  Trojaja.—Fennti.     "Aiming."  •   For  inferenii, — 

300.  Occupat  08  flammis.  **  Anticipates  by  dashing  the  flames  fuU  into 
his  face." — 301.  /Super  s^outus.    ''Havmg  followed  up  the  blow. 

304.  Podalirifu.  A  Trojan.— 306.  Superimminet.  Well  describes 
the  attitude  of  one  who,  with  uplifted  arm,  is  in  the  act  of  coming 
down  upon  another  with  a  heavy  blow. 

312.  Nudato  capite.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  piety  of  the 
hero,  who  did  not  wish,  by  assuming  his  helmet  on  this  occasion,  to 
appear  to  be  taking  up  arms  and  participating  in  the  violation  of  the 
league.  This  explanation,  moreover,  harmonizes  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  his  speech.--316.  Concurrere.  Referring  to  his  combat 
with  Turnus. — 317*  Tumum  dd>ent  mihi,  ue.  have  pledged  to  me  that 
the  combat  shall  take  place. 

320.  Qiao  turbine  adacta,  "  By  what  force  driven  to  its  mark." 
Twbine  is  here  a  poetic  expression  for  motu  tehemente,  or  magno. 
— 322.  Prestaett.    For  tuppresta  est, 

327.  Manibus.  "  With  his  own  hands."  He  is  here  represented 
as  mounting  his  chariot  alone,  without  his  charioteer  ;  but  at  line  469 
his  charioteer,  Metiscus,  is  mentioned.  Wagner  regards  this,  there- 
fore, as  one  of  the  passages  that  would  have  been  altered  by  Virgil,  had 
he  lived  to  revise  his  poem.— 330.  JRaptas,  ''Caught  by  him,"  t.  e, 
from  his  own  car,  not  from  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  as  some  expUin 
it. 

335.  Thraca,  "Thrace."  From  the  Greek  epyicji,  in  JSolo-Doric 
Opfjca. 
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345.  Vd  eonfarre  mamvmj  &e,  "  For  fighting  either  from  on  foot, 
or  from  a  chariot." — 347*  Antiqui  DoUmU,  The  epithet  awtiqiu 
carries  with  it  here  somewhat  of  the  force  ofnobilis,  but,  of  couzse,  in 
an  ironical  sense,  since  Homer  gives  no  very  warlike  character  to 
Dolon.  (11.  X,  299,  teq,)'-'BeUo  prcBclam.  This,  with  animo  mami^ 
buiqus  pareutemy  that  follows,  must  also  be  taken  ironically. — 350. 
Auttu  PdicUg,  &c.  He  had  been  promised  as  a  reward  the  dtaiioc 
and  steeds  of  Achilles,  in  case  the  Trojans  should,  through  his  means, 
prove  successful.  This  reward  he  himself  bad  named. — 351.  Tpdida, 
As  he  was  approaching  the  Grecian  camp  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
it,  he  encountered  Diomede  and  Ulysses,  who  had  been  despatched  to 
the  Trojan  camp  on  a  similar  erraud,  and  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
former. 

354.  Anti  levi  jaculOf  &c.  "  Having  first  hurled  at  him  with  fleet 
javelin  through  a  long  intervening  space,"  t.  e,  from  a  considerable 
distance.  S^utus  for  itueaaus. — ^^6.  Semianimi  lapaoque.  He  had 
been  struck  by  the  javelin  which  Tumus  hurled,  and  had  fallen  to 
the  ground.— 357. — Mucrortem,  Turnus,  having  discharged  his  own 
spear,  wrests  tlie  other's  sword  out  of  his  hand,  with  which  to  de- 
spatch him.— 360.  Jao&iu,  ^  As  thou  liest  there,"  i.  4.  with  thy 
length. 

364.  Stemam  equi.  *'  Of  his  fiercely-plunging  steed."  Compare 
Servius :  ^  Stemacis  equi,  ferooit,  qui  facUe  ttermt  tedentem" — 365. 
Edoni,  Fur  Thraoii,  The  Edones  were  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  and  their  name,  as  well  as  their  appellative 
formed  from  it,  is  often  used  to  desiguate  the  whole  of  Thrace. — 
370.  Adreno  curru,  ^  In  his  car  borne  onward  against  it/*  ut. 
against  the  breeze. 

372.  FrmtB,  For otrtwrn/Wna.-— 874.  BOeotum.  ^Unprotected.*' 
Tumus  wounds  him  in  the  side,  where  he  was  undefended  at  the 
moment  by  his  shield. — 375.  BUieem.  Consult  note  on  iii.  467. — 376. 
Di^usUU,  *'  Grazes."  A  figurative  expressiou.  The  spear  digkU^ 
dnnke  his  blood. 

386.  Akemos  gresttu*  We  may  infer  from  this  that  the  wound  had 
been  inflicted  in  one  of  his  thighs,  and  had  rendered  the  entwe  limb 
lame.— 387.  Infrcu^d  arundine.  <' The  shaft  bemg  broken  off."— 390. 
BeteindarUque  penitus,    ''And  lay  quite  open." 

393.  SuoB  artes.  The  arts  over  which  Apollo  presided  were,  1st. 
Prophecy.  2d.  Music.  3d.  Archery.  4th.  The  healing  art.— 394. 
Dabat,  ^  Offered  to  bestow."  Observe  the  force  of  the  imperfect— 
395.  Ut  deposUi  profsrret,  See.  ^  That  he  might  prolong  the  destiny 
of  his  parent,  laid  out  (as  near  expiring.)"  Faia  for  mtam, — 397. 
Mutcu.    Because  unheralded  by  fame. 

400.  nie.  «  The  other."  Referring  to  lapis.— 401.  PcBoniam  in  morem, 
&c.  "  Having  his  robe  girt  up  after  Pieoniau  fashion,"  i.  e,  after  the 
manner  of  his  craft,  in  order  to  operate  more  conveniently.  Psbod, 
often  confounded  with  Apollo,  was  the  physician  of  the  gods. — 402. 
MuUa  trepidat,  ^  Full  of  trepidation,  tries  many  an  expedient." — 
404.  SoUicitat.  **  Essays,"  i.  e.  strives  to  loosen.— 405.  Nulla  mam  far- 
tuna  regit,  "  No  success  crowns  this  mode  of  proceeding."  Literally, 
^  directs." — Auctor,  **  The  author  of  his  art,"  i.  e,  his  patron-deity. — 
406.  Hon-or.  Equivalent  here  to  terror.  Put,  asHeyne  remarks, 
"pro  causA  horrendi,**— 407,  Codum  ttare,    "  The  air  stand  thick." 

412.  Dietcmnum,  '<  The  herb  dittany."  This,  observes  Valpy,  is 
the  Origanum  dictamnuB^  cultivated  in  hothouses  under  the  nams 
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dittany  of  Crete.  It  was  found  by  Sibthorp  in  that  isbuid,  and  in  no 
other  part  of  the  Levant.— 413.  Pttberibm  oavlem  folm,  Slc.  '<Astein 
all  blooming  with  downy  leaves  and  bright-hued  flowers."  The  longer 
leaves  of  this  plant,  according  to  Valpy,  are  wooUy.  A  large,  upright 
pinnacle  of  very  hajidsome  flowers,  i*oee-coloared  or  white,  terminates 
each  stem.— -414.  lUa  gramimM.  ^  This  kind  of  pasture,"  i.  e,  the 
cropping  of  this  herb. 

417.  Hocfiuum  labrii,  &c.  **  With  this  she  impregnates  the  water 
poured  within  the  bright  lips  (of  the  vase),  secretly  medicating  it," 
Slc.  By  ambrosia  is  here  meant,  not  the  so-called  food  of  the  gods, 
but  a  species  of  heavenly  unguent,  to  sooth  the  pain  of  a  wouiid.~-419. 
Panaceam.  The  herb  all-h^,  or  panacea,  of  which  Pliny  enumerates 
several  kinds. — 422.  Quippe.  ''Asmay  well  be  imagined."  Literally, 
"  in  very  truth.  Equivalent  to  the  Greek  particle  017.  Compare  note 
on  i.  59. — 424.  At^e  novas  rediere,  &c.  <'  And  his  powers  returned 
anew  to  their  former  state."    In  prisHna  for  in  pritUnum. 

427.  Arte  magutrd.  *<  From  any  mastering  skill  of  mine."— 429. 
Major  agU  deua.  *'  Some  deity  far  more  powerful  (than  lapis)  is  the 
actor."  Heyne,  with  less  propriety,  makes  agit  here  equivalent  to 
mittit  te  ad  pugnam. — BemUtU,  Supply  te.--430.  Induserat,  **  Had 
already  encased."  Observe  the  rapidity  of  action  here  denoted  by  the 
pluperfect — Auro.  Consult  note  on  vii.  634. — 434.  Summaque  ddibans 
oacula.  Compare  L  266. — 435.  Virtutem  et  verum  laboretn^  t.  e,  the 
lesson  of  duty  and  of  patience  under  difficulties.— 436.  Fortunam, 
Supply  pete.  He  wishes  his  son  a  less  chequered  fortune  than  his 
own.— 437.  DefsMum  dabit.  For  defendet.^Et  magna  inter  pr<Bmia, 
&e.,  t.  e,  ike  rich  recompenses  of  victory. 

438.  Tufaeito  si$  memor.  <*S6e  that  thou  remember  this."— 440. 
Et  pater  uKneaa,  &c.  Repeated  from  iii.S43. — 446.  Ab  ad'tertoaggere. 
'*  From  a  rising  ground  foil  in  front." — 450.  Hie  volat.  Referring  to 
■iSneas. 

451.  Abrupto  sidere,  ^  The  influence  of  some  constellation  having 
burst  forth,''  i.  e.  some  stormy  constellation  having  on  a  sudden 
exerted  its  influence.  Commentators  generally  regairal  this  as  equi- 
valent to  abruptd  nube,  but  such  an  interpretation  appears  tame.-— 
452.  Longe,  *^  From  afar,"  i.  «.  while  the  storm  is  still  distant. 

456.  Ickoet^us.  For  Trtyanus.  Compare  iii.  108.— 457.  I>«nsi  ou- 
nei»y  &c.  ^  In  close  array  they  each  gather  themselves  together  unto 
the  compact  wedges,"  i.  e.  wedgelike  battalions.  By  cuneut,  in  mili- 
tary language,  is  meant  a  body  of  soldiers,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  through  an  enemy's  line. — 458. 
Gravtm.  «  Of  ponderous  bulk." — 464.  Ipse.  Referring  to  ^neas. 

468.  Virago.  Heyne  regards  this  as  merely  the  ancient  form  of 
tirgo,  and,  therefore,  more  fitted  for  epic  poetry.  Hardly  so.  It 
would  seem  rather  equivalent  to  our  term  *'  heroine,"  and  to  denote 
a  female  who  displays  spirit  and  courage  above  her  sex.  Servius : 
**  Virago  dieitur  mUier  qwB  virile  implet  ofioium,  i.  e.  mulier  guas  mrl 
anmmn  habet."—4ie9.  Metitcum.  Consult  note  on  line  327.— 471. 
Subit.  «  Succeeds."- 480.  Conferre  manum.  «  To  engage  m  combat," 
t.  e.  with  MneaB.—  Volat  avia  longe.  <<  Leaving  the  track  (that  would 
have  brought  them  into  collision),  she  flees  far  away." 

481.  Tortoe  legit  obeim  ovbet.  **  Pursues  many  an  intricate,  cir- 
cuitous route,  for  the  purpose  of  confronting  him."  Heyne  compares 
legit  orbea  with  legere  vetttgiay  oras,  vias,  i.  «.  pertequi. — 484.  Fugam. 
'*Tiie  speed."— 485.  AvertoB  currtta  retornt.    '*  Turned  away,  and 
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wheeled  alxmt  the  chariot"— 486.  Agat,  Referring  to  .fineas. — 
491.  8e  eoUegit  in  arma,  '*  Ck>vexed  himself  with  his  buckler."— 492. 
Apieem  tamem  weUoy  &c.  ^  The  rapidly-unpelled  spear,  however, 
earned  off  the  topmost  projection  of  his  helmet." — 494.  Inndiitmg^ 
tubactut.  "  And  forced  to  the  step  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the 
foe."  Alluding  to  their  secret  attack  upon  him,  and  the  consequent 
rupture  of  the  league  ;  and  also  to  the  unfair  onset  just  made  upon 
him  by  Me88apus.~495.  Divertos  referru  "  Were  borne  back  in  a 
different  career  from  bis  own,"  t.  e,  were  constantly  avoiding  him. — 
Irarum  omma  effundU  kabenat,  Servios  says  that  this  figure  is  quite 
moderate  in  its  character^  when  compared  with  Ennius's  <'  irarumque 
^unde  quadrigcu.** 

501.  CcBda  divenas,  **  The  carnage  on  either  side."— 602.  Inque 
9ieem,  Tmesis,  for  mmcemque. — 503.  Tanton  placuU  concurrere,  &c. 
^  Was  it  thy  pleasure,  0  Jove,  that  nations,  destined  (one  day)  to  be 
(united)  in  eternal  peace,  should  rush  together  (to  the  conflict)  with 
such  fierce  commotion  1 "  As  regards  the  form  tanton,  consult  note 
on  iii.  319.— 505.  Ea  prima  ruentes,  &c.  **  This  combat  first  detained 
in  one  place  the  Troians,  (before  this)  rushing  on  (in  pursuit  of  Tur- 
nus)."  By  the  Trojans  are  here  meant  ^neas  and  his  immediate 
followers.— 507.  Q^afata  ederrvma,  "  Where  death  is  speediest." — 
Omdum,  For  em^ntHiii.  The  root  is  the  same  in  both  words,  emor 
oruidus,  orudus,  &c. 

509.  Am^m,  fratremmu  Diorem.  Sons  of  Priam.  Compare  v. 
297,  and  i.  222.-^513.  tlU.  Referring  to  .tineas.— 514.  Madum, 
**  Gloomy  of  visage."  Equivalent,  as  Servius  correctly  explains  it, 
to  trittem,  aeverum,  or  the  Greek  VKvOpuvov, — 515.  Nomen  Echionium, 
&c.  **  In  name  the  son  of  Ecbion,  the  offspring  of  a  mother  (called) 
Peridia."  Nomen  is  the  accusative  of  nearer  definition,  and  EadoniMm 
is  the  same  as  Ekhvonides.  Compare  the  form  HictStaonius  (x. 
123).  There  i&  no  allusion  here,  as  some  suppose,  to  Theban  origm. 
Crtnm,   Equivalent  to  prolem, 

516.  Hio,  Tumus. — ApoUinit  agris.  Alluding  to  the  territory 
around  Patara,  a  Lycian  city,  sacred  to  Apollo. — 518.  Lama.  This 
lake,  though  in  the  Argive  territory,  was  near  the  confines  of  Arcadia. 
— 519.  Neo  nota  potentum  munerct.  **  Nor  were  the  employments  of 
the  powerful  known  at  all  unto  him."  He  was  a  poor  fisherman, 
content  to  follow  his  humble  calling  ;  nor  did  he  sigh  after  the  em> 
ployments  which  excite  the  cupidity  and  ambition  of  the  more  power- 
ful, such  as  offices,  dignities,  &c.  (Consult  Wagner,  ad  loo.)  The 
common  text  has  limina,  for  which  there  is  no  good  authority  what- 
ever.   Heyne,  however,  gives  it ;  but  Wagner  restores  munera* 

522.  ViryuUa  sonantia  Icutro,  *' Twigs  crackling  with  the  bay," 
t.  €,  groves  of  crackling  bay.  The  reference  is  to  the  loud  crackling 
made  by  the  bay  while  burning. — 524.  In  cequora.  **  Over  the  plains." 
So  Wakefield,  who  refers,  in  defence  of  it,  to  II.  iv.  453,  and  ^n.  ii. 
305. — 526.  Suum  popvlatut  iter.  "  Having  laid  waste  a  path  for  itself." 
— 527.  BumpufUur  nescia  vinci,  &c.  ^  Their  hearts,  not  knowing  what 
it  is  to  be  overcome,  are  bursting  with  rage. 

529.  Hie.  iEneas.— 531.  Sco]^  atque  ingentis,  See.  ^  With  a  rock 
and  the  whirling  of  a  mighty  stone,"  i.  e.  with  a  large  mass  of  stone 
whirled  around  in  throwing.  A  species  of  heudiadys.— 533.  By  roto  is 
meant,  in  fact,  the  chariot  in  rapid  motion.  He  was  pitched  forward 
from  this,  and,  becoming  entangled  in  the  reins,  was  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  horses. 
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535.  lUe,  TarnuB.— 536.  Aurata  ad  temporal  t.  e,  against  his  tem- 
ples covered  by  a  gilded  helmet. — 536.  Chaium  fortianme.  We  may 
suppose  Creteus  to  have  been  one  of  the  Arcadian  auxiliaries. — 539. 
Dttui,  ^  His  own  gods,"  t.  e.  the  gods  whom  he  served  as  priest. 
Servius  says  that  cupencus  meant  '^a  priest"  in  the  Sabine  tongue. — 
646.  Hie.  **  Here,"  in  this  foreign  land. — Mortis  metcB.  Life  is  here 
compared  to  a  chariot  race,  of  which  death  is  the  goal. — 547.  Lyr-- 
neasi.  "In  Lymessus." — 548.  Convenae.  "Were  turned  (upon  each 
other)." 

554.  ^nece.  Poetic  for  in  JSnean, — 558.  AcieB,  <<His  earnest 
look."  Supply  octt/oTttm.— 559.  Impune  quutam.  <<  Reposing  un- 
harmed." As  the  capital  of  Latinus,  and  the  great  source  of  oppo- 
sition, it  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  feel  the  ^^ poena  beUu" 

562.  Tumulum.  "  A  rising  ground,"  from  which  to  be  seen  and 
heard  the  more  easily  by  his  followers.  The  poet  here  follows  the 
Roman  custom. — Cetera  legio.  ^  The  rest  of  the  army."— 565.  Jupiter 
heuj  8tat.  ^  Here  (on  our  side)  Jupiter  stands,"  t.  e.  Heaven  is  with 
us.  He  alludes  to  the  violation  of  the  league  on  the  part  of  the  Latins, 
and  the  consequent  offence  given  to  the  gods.  Macrobius  (vi.  L) 
makes  the  language  of  the  text  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Ennins. 
— 566.  Ob  inceptum  mhitumy  i.  e.  because  this  my  resolve  has  been 
suddenly  formed.— 568.  Fatentur.  «  They  consent."  More  literally, 
"  confess  themselves  ready." 

572.  Hah  summa,  "  This  is  the  centre."— 573.  Foedusqus  repomU 
flammiB,  *^  And  demand  with  flames  a  fulfilment  of  the  league."  Be* 
poseite  literally  means,  "  demand  back,"  the  Latins  being  supposed  to 
have  wrested  from  the  Trojans  what  was  theirs  by  virtue  of  the 
league. — 575.  Dant  cuneum.  *'  Form  a  wedge."  Compare  note  on  line 
269. — 582.  Bis  jam  Italos  hogtes.  Su^^\y  factos  esse,  and  compare,  as 
regards  the  whole  line,  vii.  263,  and  xii.  212. 

585.  Ipmmque  trahunt^  &c.  In  order  to  fulfil  the  treaty,  and  sur- 
render.— 588.  Implevitque.  "  And  has  filled  (their  dwellings)." — 589. 
Trepidof  rerum,  '*  Alarmed  for  their  affairs."  Equivalent  to  de  rebus, 
or  propter  res  trepidcB. — Cerea  castra.  "  Their  waxen  encampment." 
A  beautiful  expression. — 590.  AcuutU,  "  Whet."  The  idea  properly 
is,  that  they  express  the  keenness  of  their  rage  by  their  loud  buzzings. 
But  for  this  we  have  poetic  diction. 

595.  Teistis,  "  From  the  palace-roof."— 596.  Tecta,  «  The  dwellings 
of  the  city."— 697.  Contra.  **  On  the  other  hand."  Equivalent,  in 
some  degree,  to  vieissim.  {Drakenh,  ad  lAv.  iv.  53.) — 600.  Crimen. 
Equivalent  to  '^ream,  qua!  ctdpam  meruit,*' —eo^,  Informis  leti.  "  Of 
disgraceful  death."  The  poet  speaks  of  suicide  here  in  accordance 
with  the  religious  ideas  of  his  own  time,  since  Servius  informs  us  that 
by  the  Pontifical  Books  persons  who  hanged  themselves  were  deprived 
of  the  rites  of  sepulture.  Perhaps,  too,  self-destruction  by  hanging 
was  deemed  disgraceful  when  compared  with  that  by  the  sword,  and 
was  therefore  left  for  women.  Many  instances  of  females  thus  ending 
their  days  occur  in  the  ancient  writers.  Fabius  Pictor,  however, 
made  Amata  to  have  ended  her  days  by  voluntary  starvation. 

609.  Demittunt,  *<  Despond."  Supply  tese.— 612.  Multaque  se  inou'^ 
sat,  '&c.  This  line  and  the  next  one  have  already  appeared  in 
ix.  471-2,  and  are  omitted  here  in  several  MSS. — 614.  Tn  extrema 
CBquore,  "  On  the  extreme  confines  of  the  field." — 616.  Successu  equo^ 
rum.  "  With  the  speed  of  his  coursers."  Their  strength  had  by  this 
time  begun  to  fail,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  and  protracted  driving 
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ef  the  diflguiiMcl  JntnnuL  So  Heyne,  who  makes  meemn  here  eqm- 
▼ale&t  to  proeam,  Wagner,  however,  refers  the  language  of  the  text 
to  the  SQecees  ef  the  equestrian  conflict 

621.  Diventi  oh  wrhe,  ^  From  the  dty,  lying,  as  it  does,  in  a 
different  quarter  from  the  fight."  The  dty  was  m  his  rear. — 626. 
Prima  mctor'uiy  t. «,  the  success  we  have  Uius  fast  met  with. — 69D. 
N§o  nwmero  inferior^  Slc.  **  Nor  shalt  thou  retire  from  the  field  in- 
ferior (to  thy  opponent)  in  the  number  of  the  slain  or  in  the  honour 
of  the  fight" 

634.  Nequidquam  faUu,  "  In  vain  dost  thou  seek  io  escape  my 
observation."  FaUig  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  Xav6dvfcc. — 638. 
Vidi  oonloty  &e.  Virgil  has  made  no  mention  before  of  Turaus's 
having  been  an  eyewitness  to  the  death  of  Mnrranns.  It  is  reserved 
for  this  place,  in  order  to  come  in  with  more  force. — 641.  Ufmu, 
Sbin  by  the  Trojan  Gyas.  Compare  line  460.— 643.  BAnu,  «To 
our  (fallen)  affurs."— 646.  Vwqne  adeome  moH  mimrrnm  at.  This 
hemistich  was  quoted  by  Nero,  when  hesitating  about  putting  himself 
to  death.  (SuOon,  Fit.  iV«r.  47.)— 647.  QtumMmtmperu^Ae.  *"  Since 
with  the  gods  above  the  inclination  to  save  is  turned  away  for  me." 
— 648.  Culpa,  Equivalent  to  t^aomtaMS,  and  referring  to  the  **  foul 
diwrace  "  of  flight 

&7-  MvMoA,  Equivalent  to  taaiU  dd&)mtt,'-'64Q,  Tm  JIdimma. 
**  (Who  was  ever)  most  faithful  to  thy  interests."  Bothe  conjectures 
m6. — 664.  Tu  ewmm  deterto,  &c.  **  Thou,  meanwhile,  art  wheeling 
thy  chariot  to  and  fro  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  field."  Deanrto  ta 
^raaiia^  is,  as  Heyne  remarks,  equivalent  to  extremo  eaimpo. 

665.  VariiL  imagine  rerum,  t.  «.  by  the  various  events  detailed  in 
the  brief  narrative  of  Saoes,  all  of  them  more  or  less  disastrous.— 
667.  Vno  in  eorde.  Compare  note  on  x.  871. — 671.  iSotts.  For  eumu 
672.  Flammis  inter  tabidata^  &c.  **  A  spire  of  flames,  after  having 
iQolled  amid  the  diffSerent  stories,  was  curling  upward  to  the  sky." 

680.  HunOy  oro,  sine  me  fwrere  ante  furorem.  **  Permit  me,  I  en- 
treat, to  indulge  first  in  this  maddening  feeling  (that  now  comes  over 
me)."  As  regards  the  force  of  ante,  compare  the  explanatory  remark 
of  Heyne :  ^  Ante,  ante  quam  nwrie  potior  quidquid  aeerii  ett/* — JFV- 
nre  furorem,  A  frequent  construction  in  both  the  Grreek  and  Latin, 
as  well  as  our  own  language.   Compare  tivere  ettom,  eurrere  mmmi,  &e. 

686.  AtA  tiMapta  vetustoi.  ''Or  time,  gliding  imperceptibly  by." — 
687.  ifonf.  **  The  mountain- fragment"— 694.  Veriut.  **  It  is  more 
just" 

609.  Profeipitatque  morat  omnes,  ''And  removes  quickly  every 
hinderance."  Compare  viii.  443. — Eumtpit.  "Interrupts."  Lite- 
rally, "  breaks  through,"  i.  e.  leaves  unfinished.— 701.  Qtumttu  Atkot, 
Ac.  Heyne  cites  Milton  (P.  L,  iv.  984):  "  Dilated  stood,  like  Tene- 
ts or  Athotf  unremovedJ* — Ipse,  As  being  near  at  hand. — ^703. 
Pater  Apenninus,  So  called  because  the  parent  source  or  father  of 
so  many  rivers,  which  take  their  rise  among  its  eminences,  and  water 
the  plains  of  Italy,  emptying  into  the  Tuscan  Sea  to  the  east,  and  the 
Adriatic  to  the  west. — 706.  Pttlaabant  ariete  muroa.  Consult  note  on 
ii.  492.— 707.  Humerit,  "From  their  shoulders."  Compare  Ime 
130,  ^'eenta  rtfoKiaoat."— 709.  Et  eemere,  "And  are  preparing  to 
contend."    Cemere  for  deeemere, 

710.  Vaeuo  ashore,  "In  unobstructed  extent" — 712.  Inmsdunt 
Mortem.  "  Rush  to  the  convict,"— CHypeie  et  are  aonoro.  Hendiadys. 
714.  Fort  H  etffHs.    This  applies  equally  to  both  oombatsnts.— 716. 
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'SUA,  A  large  forest  in  the  territory  of  the  Brattii.— 7a6Mnio.  Mount 
Tabnnnis,  between  Campania,  Samniom,  and  Apulia.  It  is  now 
Honte  Taburo  in  Terra  di  Lawro,—^n.  Magittri.  ^  The  herdsmen." 
—718.  Mtmant,  **  Faintly  low."  After  this  we  must  supply  dubiof^  or 
something  equivaleDt. — 722.  Nemut,  Put  here  for  the  pasture^ 
ground  itself,  more  or  less  covered  with  trees. 

725.  DuM  aifuato  ejeamine  kmeet.  "A  pair  of  equally  balanced 
scales."  Lcmx  denotes  the  metallic  dish,  two  of  which  were  used  in 
the  Libra,  and  but  one  in  the  StaUra,  or  steelyard. — JRquato  OBomme. 
Literally,  "  with  balanced  tongue.*'  Examm  means  tne  tongue  or 
needle  of  the  scales. — 727*  Qyiem  damnet  labor,  *'  (In  order  to  as- 
certain) which  one  the  toilsome  conflict  is  to  doom,"  t.  e.  to  destruc- 
tion.— M  quo  vergat  pondtre  Idmm.  *^  And  in  what  direction  death  is 
to  sink  (downward)  with  its  own  weight."  Quo  is  equiralent  io  quam 
%n  partem,  and  must  not  be  construed  with  pondere.  With  pondere 
supply  8w>,  The  fates,  remariis  Valpy,  are  not  at  Jupiter's  discretion: 
he  can  bat  examine  and  inquire  into  futurity. 

728.  JEhncat  hie,  fmpuMeputans.  ^  Here  Tumus  leaps  forth,  think- 
ing he  might  with  safety  (do  this)." — 733.  Nifitga  nAsidio  tubeaL 
''.Unless  flight  come  to  his  aid."  Something  must  be  supplied  by  the 
mind  before  this  clause,  intimating  that  Tumus  would  certainly  have 
perished,  had  not,  &;c.~734.  Capulwn  ignatum,  '*  The  stranger  hilt." 
He  had  struck  the  blow  with  the  sword  of  Metiscus,  not  his  own,  and 
therefore,  the  hilt  remaining  after  the  blow  is  termed  **  ignatum"  i  e, 
alienum. — 737*  JOwn  trepidat,  i  «.  in  his  haste. — 739.  Arma  Vuleania. 
As  worn  by  iEneas.     Vfdeama  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  a  VtUoam 


743.  Ineertos  implieat  orbea.  ^  Wheels  round  irregularly  in*  his 
flight."  Literally,  **  folds  irregular  circuits  (one  within  the  otiier)." — 
746.  Tardante  tc^ittd,  **  By  reason  of  the  retarding  arrow-wound." 
The  arrow  for  the  wound  inflicted  by  it — 750.  Punicece  farmidine 
pennoB,  Consult  note  on  iv.  120.— 753.  Vindtu  Umber.  "  The  Um- 
brian  hound,  all  alive  for  the  pursuit." 

761.  8%  quitquam  adeai.  Heyne  attempts  to  justify  this  conduct  on 
the  part  of  ^neas  by  regarding  it  as  an  imitation  of  Homeric  times, 
and  he  refers  to  the  well-known  conflict  between  Achilles  and  Hector, 
where  the  latter,  when  wounded,  is  pursued  by  the  former.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  character  of  ^neas  certainly  suffers  by  the 
act— 763.  JRetextua.  ''They  retrace."— 764.  L&ma  avi  ludum», 
**  Slight  in  their  character,  or  such  as  are  contended  for  in  athletic 
encounters,"  t.  e.  in  the  public  games  or  Utdi, 

769.  Votat  wtte$.  The  vestments  they  had  vowed  to  consecrate  to 
him,  if  preserved  from  shipwreck.  This  was  an  ordinary  custom. — 
770.  NuUo  diaerimine.  "  With  no  feeling  of  reverence."  Literally, 
**  with  no  (exercise  of)  discrimination,"  t.  e,  as  regarded  its  sacred 
character. — 771.  i*«*«>.  Fornon  impedito, — 112,  Stabat,  The  spear 
stood  fixed  here,  having  been  thrown  at  Turnus  (line  711). — 775. 
—Seqvi,  «  To  overtake."— 786.  Enaem,  «  His  own  sword."— 786. 
QmmI  licere,  .'*  That  this  was  permitted."— 789.  Arduw,  Referring 
to  the  attitude  of  ^neas;  not,  as  Heyne  says,  equivalent  to  datut 


794.  Indigdtm,     "  As  a  deified  hero."     By  indigetea  are  meant 

men  deified,  or  worshipped  as  gods  after  death,    .tineas  was  deified 

after  death  under  the  title  of  Jupiter  indiget,    {Liv,  i.  2.)— 796. 

QMHa  in  nubibug.     Alluding  to  her  still  being  engaged  in  wit- 
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nesBing  the  fight. — 797>  Mortalin  deouU,  &c.  '<  Was  it  becoming 
that  one  destined  for  the  honours  of  divinity  should  be  violated  by  a 
mortal  wound  V*  t.  «.  inflicted  by  a  mortal.  Jupiter  alludes  to  the 
wound  inflicted  through  the  agency  of  Jutuma,  who  had  herself  been 
instigated  by  Juno.  (Compare  line  134,  seqq,) — Divum.  .^Blneaa  is 
aUreiMly  called  thus,  as  one  destined  for  divinity. — 800.  Vietu,  t.  c.  to 
a  conquered  one,  to  one  already  as  good  as  conquered.  Consult 
Wagner,  ad  loo. — 801.  Et  mihi  ouroe,  &c.,  i.  e.  nor  let  such  cares  as 
these  so  frequently  be  the  subject  of  thy  converse  with  me.  Ac- 
cording to  Heyne,  whose  opinion  is  followed  by  Wagner,  a  here  takes 
the  place  of  nee,  just  as,  in  line  825,  aiut  is  found  for  neo. 

804.  Infandwn  beUum,  *<An  unhallowed  war."  Because  origi- 
nating in  a  violation  of  a  solemn  compact,  namely,  the  truce  between 
iEneas  and  Latinus. — 805.  Deformare  domum.  ''To  spread  gloom 
over  an  entire  house,"  i.  e.  the  family  of  Latinus. — Hymenwo9.  ^  A 
(promised)  union."  Alluding  to  the  marriage  of  iEneas  and  Layima. 
—806.  Onus.,  **  Spoke."  Supply  esf.— 811.  The  expression  digna, 
indigna,  is  a  kind  of  proverbial  one,  and  meant,  in  fact,  ^  all  things, 
whether  worthy  or  unworthy."  Compare  '*  cequa,  inigua;"  and  again, 
*^fanday  infanda.**  In  order  to  complete  the  sense  of  this  passage,  we 
must  supply  ^  nisi  hoo  ita  se  haberet,"  i  e,  were  this  not  so  ;  did  I  not 
know  that  such  was  thy  will  and  pleasure. 

814.  Sttosi,  Compare  line  157.— Pro  «^^.  **  For  (his)  life."— 
816.  Adjuro  Stjfgii  caput,  &c.  '*  I  swear  by  the  inexorable  source 
of  the  Stygian  water  (that  what  I  here  say  is  true)."  Compare,  as 
regards  the  oath  of  the  gods  by  the  river  Styx,  the  note  on  vi.  324. — 
Implaoabile,  Because  not  to  be  appeased  if  such  an  oath  be  vio- 
lated.—817.  Una  iupentitio,  &c.  '*  The  only  obligation  that  is  im- 
posed on  the  gods  above,"  t.  e,  an  oath  that  forms  the  only  solemn 
obligation  that  a  deity  dare  not  violate. — 818.  Exosa.  ^  With  feelings 
of  deep  loathing." 

819.  Tenetur,  « Is  prevented."  Literally,  "is  held  (fettered)," 
or  **  is  restrained."— 820.  Pro  majestate  tuorum.  **  For  the  dignity  of 
thy  own  kindred."  Saturn,  the  father  of  Jove,  had  reigned  in  Latiura 
during  the  golden  age,  and  from  him  Latinus  was  descended. — 823. 
Indigenas  iMtinos.  ''  The  Latins,  the  children  of  the  soil"  Assigning 
to  the  race  an  autochthonous  origin. — 825.  Vooem.  *'  Their  lan- 
guage." Observe  the  alliteration  in  this  line.— 826.  8U  Latimm. 
*'  Let  Latium  exist."— 828.  Oecideritque  sinas,  &c  Juno  begs  that  the 
name  of  Troy  may  never  be  revived. 

829.  Hominum  rerumque  repertor,  "  The  parent  of  men  and  things." 
During  the  fabled  reign  of  Saturn,  observes  Valpy,  the  wants  of  men 
were  supplied  without  labour;  on  Jupiter's  accession  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  industry  and  the  arts  for  their  support. — 
833.  Me  remitto.  "  Do  I  yield  me  (to  thy  prayer)."— 836.  CommixH 
eorpore  tantum,  &c.  "  Only  commingled  with  the  body  (of  the  race), 
the  Trojans  shall  settle  down  in  the  land."— 836.  Morem  ritusque 
taororum  adjioiam.  "  I  will  add  (mei'ely  to  those  already  existing)  the 
sacred  usages  and  rites  (of  the  new  comers)." — 837.  Uno  ore.  "  With 
one  common  tongue." 

839.  Supra  deos.  Mere  poetic  exaggeration,  to  indicate  the  iUos- 
trious  character  of  the  race. — 840.  JSque.  **  With  equal  zeal.**  Juno 
was  highly  honoured  among  the  Romans,  particularly  by  the  females. 
— 841.  RetorsU.  According  to  Heyne,  equivalent  to  uivtavit. — 842. 
GobIo.    The  sky  is  here  meant  as  the  region  of  clouds,  Slc,  not  the 
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niain  beayenfl.  She  retires  from  the  sky  to  her  ddXa/ioCy  or  own 
apartment  on  Olympus.    {Horn,  IL  xiv.  166,  teg^') 

844.  Fratris  ab  armis,  *'  From  aiding  her  toother's  arms." — 845. 
Dieuntur  gemince  pettet,  &c.  *'  There  are  two  pests  called  by  name 
the  Dire  (sisters)."  The  allusion  is  to  Alecto  and  Tisiphone,  the 
Furies.— 846.  Et.  "And  along  with  them.'*  Megeera,  the  thnrd 
Fury,  is  now  mentioned. — 849.  Scevi  regia.  Pluto. — 860.  Apparent, 
f.  «.  they  wait  there  to  execute  the  orders  of  both  deities.— -854.  In 
omen.  **  As  a  fatal  sign." — 858.  Cydon,  **  Cydonian,"  i.  e.  Cretan. 
The  Cydonians  were  the  inhabitants  of  Cydon,  a  city  of  Crete,  and 
stand  here  for  the  whole  race.  According  to  Lucian  {Nigrin.  vol.  ii. 
79),  the  Cretans  were  accustomed  to  poison  their  arrows. — 859.  Incog- 
nita,    "  Invisible,"  t.  e,  passing  with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  invisible. 

862.  GoUecta.  <<  Shrunk  up."— 863.  Qua  giondam  in  bustU,  &c.  The 
poet  is  supposed  to  mean  one  of  the  smaller  species  of  owl. — 864.  Im- 
portuna.  **  Of  evil  omen."— 869.  Dirw.  «  Of  the  dure  sister."— 873. 
Dur<B  mihi,  **  For  me  a  cruel  one."  Servius :  "  Duree,  immitiy  qua 
posset  firatrem  eemere  tot  laboribus  subdUum" — 876.  Obsoena  wlucres, 
''  Ye  birds  of  evil  omen,"  i.  «.  thou  art  one  of  this  class  of  birds. — 
Verbera,  «  The  Lish-like  fUppings."— 877.  FaUunt,  «  Escape  me." 
She  is  no  stranger  to  the  mandates  of  Jove. — 879.  Quo.  **  Wherefore." 
Some  read  cur. 

888.  Arboreum.  "  Tree-like,"  t.  e.  in  size  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
— 891.  Et  contrahe^  quidquid.  See.  ^  And  collect  whatever  powerful 
means  are  thine  either  in  courage  or  in  skill." — 892.  Opta  ardua 
pennis,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  simply  this :  do 
what  thou  wilt,  go  where  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  not  escape  me. 

896.  dreumspioit.  "He  looks  round  and  espies."  Having  no 
spear  to  hurl,  he  casts  instead  of  it  a  mighty  stone,  after  the  fia^ion 
of  Homer's  heroes. — 898.  Litem  ut  diseemeret  ftrvis.  **  That  it  might 
settle  some  controversy  respecting  the  division  of  fields,"  i.  e.  some 
controversy  about  limits.  So  Forcellini. — 899.  Vix  illud  leeti,  &c. 
Imitated  from  Homer  (//.  v.  303,  seqq.  &c.). — 903.  Sed  neque  currentem, 
&c.  "  But  he  knows  not  himself  even  while  running,"  &c.  i.  e.  he 
feels  that  his  accustomed  strength  and  speed  have  departed. — 907. 
Nee  ewuitf  &c.  "  Neither  cleared  the  whole  intervening  space,  nor 
mflicted,"  &c 

911.  Corpore.  Not  the  dative  for  oorpori,  as  some  assert,  but  the 
regular  abUtive.— 914.  Sentus  vertuntur  varii.  "Various  designs 
are  formed  by  him." — 920.  Sortitus  fortunam  oculis,  "  Having  marked 
out  with  his  eyes  the  vulnerable  spot,"  i.  e.  the  spot  that  fortune  gave. 
So  Heyne.— Oyor«  toto,  "  With  his  whole  force."— 921.  Murali  con- 
cita  tormento.  "  Shot  from  some  battering  engine."  Literally, "  some 
engine  for  walls,"  i.  e.  to  be  employed  against  them.  The  reference 
IS  to  a  balista. 

935.  Et  me,  &c.  A  speech  not  unworthy  of  a  brave  man.  He 
shrinks  not  from  death,  nor  yet  will  he  refuse  the  boon  of  life.— 936. 
Victwn.  "  Him  whom  thou  hast  overcome."  Referring  to  himself. 
—940.  Sermo.  "The  speech  of  his  fallen  foe."— 942.  Balteut. 
Compare  x.  496.-952.  Indignata.    Indignant  at  its  untimely  fate. 
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Line 
16.  Posth&bita  c51iilssg  SS|md  hie  \  Illiiis  arma. 

(Samo.     Final  vowel  not  elided  ^.) 
41.  OnTi&fl  db  nox'  et  fUrias  Ajacis  0|llei. 

(O'ilel.     Synaresis.) 
TS'  CdnntibY|d  juagam  st&bni,  pr^priamquS  dYcabo. 

(Conntibio.     Antepenult  short  *.) 
120.  Jam  v&ljtd'  IIi5|nH  nd|vem  jam  fortYs  Achats. 

(Ilionei.     SynaresU.) 
131.  Eur*  ad  se  ZSphj^rumquS  v6\cat  dehinc  \  talYtt  fatur. 

(d'hinc.     Synaresis.) 
195.  Vinft  b^nus  qus  |  deindU  cd\d\a  5nSrarftt  Acestes. 

(deinde.     Synaresis,) 
256.  Osciilft  IibavTt  Da.\ta  dehiac  \  talitt  fatur. 

(d'hinc.     Synaresis.) 
308.  Qui  tSneant  n'  Incult^  vTd|^^  hM\\TiestA  f^i^ne. 

(videt.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
332.  Jactemur  ddcSas  ignar'  hSmTnumquS  ltt|cdrMm- 
qu*  Erramus 

(qu'  Eiramus.     Synapheia.) 
405.  Ct'ver'  Tncessu  p&t)i|»  dgd  \  HI'  ilM  mfitrem. 

(deft.     Ftna/  trowel  saved  from  elision  by  the  pause  K) 
448.  Mr&Jk  cm  griidibus  surgebant  llmYofi  |  nexa-^ 
qu*  Mre  trabes  .... 

(qu*  Mre  trabes.-    Synapheia.) 
478.  Per  terr'  et  versa  puljrif  tn|scrlbitiir  hasta. 

(pulvis.     Last  syllable  lengthened  by  arsis.) 
521.  MaxYraiis  l\i6  neus  pUlcX\do  sic  pectSrfi  coepit 

(Ilioneus.     Four  syllables  /  last  a  diphthong.) 
559.  The  same.  _ 

611.  Ili5lntf^  )9^^|it  dextra  Isevaqu^  S^estum. 

(Ilioneft.     The  penult  long,  according  to  the  Ionic  dialect  *). 
617   Tun'  111'  sneas  quem  Dard&nY|d  ^njcblss. 

(Dardanio.     Final  vowel  not  eUded  *.     Spondaic  verse.) 
651.  Pergftmft  cum  p£tif|re^  tA|conces8dsqu'  hj^mSnseos. 

(PetereL     jPtnoi  syllable  lengthenedby  arsis,) 
668.  LIt5rtt  jactejfttr  iidi\i8  Junonis  Iniqus. 

(Jactetflr.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  arsis.) 

1  Such  is  the  popular  and  ordinary  mode  of  explanation.  In  reality,  however, 
the  long  o  in  Samo  consists  of  two  short  vowels  combined,  and  one  of  these  is 
actually  elided  before  the  vowel  in  hie,  while  the  remaining  short  one,  being  in 
the  arsis  of  the  foot,  is  lengthened  by  the  stress  of  the  voice  that  falls  upon  it. 

*  The  second  syllable  in  eonnubium  is  naturally  short,  but  it  is  occasionollir 
lengthened  by  the  poets  in  the  arsis  of  the  foot. 

>  Consult  note  <m  i.  405.  *  In  Ionic  ^IKtotma,  in  Attic  'IXtov^a. 

^  The  true  principle  has  been  explained  in  the  note  on  line  16. 
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Line 

698.  Aurea  \  comptfstilt  spdnda,  mSdYamquS  Idcavit. 

(Aurea.     A  dissyllable,  by  synaresis.) 

726.  AtrYft:  dependent  lychni  l&quSarib&s  [  aureu* 

(Aureis.     A  dissyllable,  by  synaresis.) 


iENEID  11. 

16.  iBdYfYcant  sectaqu'  Intexunt  |  abiiti  \  costas. 

(AbifitS.     Pronounced  abyXt^,  of  three  syllables '.) 
264.  £t  M^n^ia&s  gt  \  ipsS  d51T  f  fibricat5r  t\peiu. 

(MSnfilatis.     Four  syllables. — Epeus.     Three  syllabUs.) 
339.  Addunt  se  sScYds  RhijpeiM  et  \  maxYmi&s  armis. 

(Rhipelis.     Two  syllables :  last  a  diphthong,) 
411.  Nostrdr'  dbrttllmiir  drl|turquS  miserrYmft  caedes. 

(Obruimur.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  arsis.) 
419.  Spume&s  atqu*  hnd  NejreiM  ctit]  squdr&  fundo. 

(Nereus.     Two  syllables :  last  a  diphthong.) 
426.  Same  as  line  339. — Rhipeus,  a  dissyllable. 
442.  Hsrent  |  part^^l|bus  seals  postesqufi  sUb  ipsos. 

(P&rifitTbus.     To  be  pronounced paryglXbus.    Four  syllables^.) 
492.  Custodes  sufferrS  vttlent:  Ittbftt  |  ariit^i  \  crebrd. 

(AriStS.     To  be  pronounced  aryga.     Three  syllables'.) 
563.  £t  direptft  d5|mtu  et  \  parvi  casiis  lull. 

(Domus.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  arsis.) 
745.  Quern  non  incusav'  amens  bSminuraqufi  dS|orttiii- 
qu*  Aut  quid  in  .... 

(qu*  Aut  quid  in.     Synapheia.) 
774.  0b8tlipii|t  stgtalrvLntqu^  cdm'  et  vox  faucYbtis  bssit. 

(StetSrunt     Systole*.) 


^NEID  III. 

48.  StStSrunt.     Systole,  as  in  Une  77f  ofthe  preceding  book. 
74  NerCidum  mafifrt  et  \  NeptQ|flo  a\gasd. 

(In  matrl  and  Neptuno  the  final  vowel  not  elided*.) 
91.  Limin&,\qug  /att|rusquS  di$i  totusquS  mttverL 

(Liminaque.     The  que  lengthened  by  arsis.) 
112.  IdsumquS  nSjmtM.*  hinc  \  fidft  sTlentift  sacris. 

(Ncmus.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  arsis  *.) 
122.  Id»rae|ne^  </i<|cem  desertttquS  litdrii  Crets. 

(Idomenea.     Penult  long,  according  to  the  Ionic  dialect  ^) 
136.    Conn&bYis.     ConsuU  I  7^  _ 

211.  Jns&Ge  I  Ittnf  in  magno  quis  dir&  Cfilsna 

(InsulS.   Final  syllable  shortened,  in  imitation  ofthe  Greek  *.) 

>  In  such  words  as  these  the  letter  t  is  considered  to  have  had  the  force  of  a 
consonant,  and  very  probably  was  sounded  like  the  English  y  in  jfoung,  yes,  ftc. 
The  first  syllable,  then,  in  abiete  is  regarded  as  long  by  position. 

*  Consult  note  on  line  le.  >  Ibid. 

*  Consult  Anchon's  Latin  Prosody,  p.  126. 

•   ■  The  true  principle  is  stated  in  the  note  on  i.  16. 

*  The  pause  after  nemtu,  as  required  by  the  lense,  must  also  be  taken  into 
account. 

7  Consult  note  on  i.  611. 

*  In  truth,  however,  one  of  the  short  component  vowels  of  the  diphthong  «  is 
cut  off  before  tlie  vowel  in  the  next  word,  and  the  other  one,  not  being  in  the 
arsis  of  the  foot,  remains  short. 
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Line  

212.  Harpyt\asquli  c6Iunt_^lYs  PhineiH  postquim. 

(Harpyiae. — Harpy  i»  a  spondeet  the  yi  being  a  Greek  diphthong^.) 
226.  Harpyi*  \  et  magnis  qu&tiunt  clangdribiis  alas. 

(Harpyi'.     A  diphthongt  as  in  the  preceding.) 
249.  £t  pfttri'  Tnsontes  Harp|^ta«  |  pellSrS  regno. 

(Harpyias. — ylas,  a  spondee.     See  line  1212.) 
365.  SoI&  ndvum  dictuquS  nfi^s  Harplyitf  C2^|lsnd. 

(  Harpvia. — yi  a  diphthong,  and  yift  CS  a  dactyl '.) 
464.  Donii  </^|hinc  aur5  gr&vT|a  «ec|tdqu'  Slfiphanto. 

(D^hinc.     The  vowel  e  shortened  before  the  \,  and  the  final  a 

in  gravia  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
475.  C5njiig¥'  Anchi|M  yhiii\TU  dignate  s&perbo. 

(Anchisa.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis  ^.) 
504.  Atqu'  Idem  ca|«tt«  tt|nam  fftciemiis  i&tramque. 

(Casus.    Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
578.  Fam'  est  £ncSlftdi  sem\iustiim  |  fulmfnS  c5rpu8. 

(Semiustum.  To  be  pronounced  sem'-us-tum,  three  syllables*.) 
606.  Si  pSrfijd  h9min\um  mftnibus  pSriissfi  jlivabit. 

(Pered.     Final  vowel  not  elided  *.) 
681.  Constiterunt     Systole. 


iENEID  IV. 

64.  Pect5ri|6M  ynAlf|ans  spiranttft  cdnsi&lh  exta. 

(Pectoribus.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
126.  C5nn)ib¥o.     ConsuU  i.  73. 
168.  Conntibiis.     Consult  i.  73. 
222.  Turn  sic  Merctirr  alldquTj /iir  ac  |  talY&  mandat 

(  Alloquitur.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
235.  Quid  striiit  aUt  qua  |  spe  ynY|mic'  In  gentS  mSratur. 

(Spe.     Final  vowel  not  elided*.) 
302.  ThyidsJiV  I  audito  stirmiilan£trTeter)fca  Baccho. 

(Thyifts.     A  dissyllable. — ^yi  a  diphthong  7.) 
469.  £um£nTdum  vSlCitl  demens  vYdSt  agmlfntt  |  Pentheus. 

(Pentheus.     A  dissyllable. — eus  a  diphthong,) 
668.  Omnift  Merc&rTo  simills  vdceinquS  cttj/drem- 
qu'  Et  .  .  . 

(qu*  Et  .  .  .     Synapheia.) 
629.  Impr^cdr  arm'  armis;  pugnent  ipsIquS  nSp|d^M. 
qu*  Haec  .  .  . 

(qu*  Haec.     Synapheia,) 
667.  Laraentis  gfimTtuqu'  ht  fSmYnSjo  ii/i{|]atu. 

( Femined.     Final  vowel  not  elided  ■.) 


1  The  diphthong  yi  answers  to  the  Greek  vi.    Thus,  Harppia,  "Apirvia. 
s  ConsuU  note  on  line  212. 

3  There  is  no  oceasion  for  our  here  having  recourse  to  a  Doric  nominative  in  as. 
*  The  final  vowel  of  temi  is  here  elided.  Some,  however,  prefer  to  make  the  i  of 
semi  coalesce  with  the  one  that  follows :  thus,  «em-ytw-<Hm,  &c.    # 
s  The  true  principle  is  stated  in  the  note  to  i.  16. 
0  Consult  note  on  1.  16,  where  the  explanation  is  given. 

7  In  Greek  Oi/idr.    Compare  note  on  iii.  212. 

8  The  true  principle  is  stated  in  the  note  on  i.  16. 
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688.  SemUUHmeauiia  tlnfl  gerain'  inplfel  i^vSUt 

(SiniiiiiXiiieiii.     To  be  ^onoumeed  sera'-ftnl-mem '.) 


JENEID  V. 

llfi.1 

^|.  >MnetdiMw.     A  dUtyUahU ;  eus  being  a  diphthong, 

184.  Sergestd  MneB\tkrtqia  Gp\&n  sttp^rarlS  mSrantem. 

(Mnetthei     'A  diityUabU ;  ei  being  a  diphUumg.) 
189.  MnesthHu.     CmuuU  line*  116,  117. 
261.  Victor  &pud  riLpldum  SKmOentl  sftb  |  /Al^  |  ilt9. 

(UiS^    amna^iioteMii.26'.) 
263w  Phegtftu.     J  diuyllable  ;  eiis  being  a  ^phihong* 
269.  PiirpiirSis  ibant  evincti  tem}.ttr&  |  ianiis. 

(Tfleniu.     To  be  prononmced  ten-yis,  at  a  dittpllnhk,  6y  jyn- 

tfr€Mf.) 
284  OUT  servl  d&tjvr  ^{p^  |  baud  igiiar&  Mioenr». 

(Datiir.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  artii») 
337.  fimicilt  £urj^a|/M  ^/  |  mun^re  vict&r  ftmlcL 

(Euryalus.     /'tno/  tyllable  lengthened  by  the  artia.) 
312.  Dat  Sfilid  viIIXb  Sneros'  atqu*  unguYb&t  |  airm.  | 

(Aureis.     A  dissyllable  by  synmesis.) 
422.  £t  magnos  membror'  artiu  magn'  ossA  Ul|eerld«-| 
911'  Exuit 

(911'  Exuit.    Synapheia.) 
432.  G^nn^l  »6|ant  VMtdf  qufttSt  sgSr  Slnhemtis  irtfia. 

(Genuft.     To  be  pronounced  gCnvft,  at  a  distyttaNe  K) 
521.  Ostentant  artemquC  p&t|er  arr|Cunqui  tttDintem. 

(Pater.    Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  artit.) 
537.  Cueeus.    A  dissyllable ;  ens  being  a  diphthemg, 
589.  PariM(i\hm  t^xtftm  caecla  \V6x  inclpitemquc. 

(PirietTbua.     5^tfii.  442.) 
663.  Transtrft  pSr  St  rerooa  et  pictia  |  ab^ti  |  pQppca. 

(AbiCiC.    See  ii.  Ift)  _ 

697.  Impleoturque  sttper  pQppes  tkm\%uttd  at^ldetclinL 

(Seraiuatft.     To  be  pronounced  Mm'-flB-t&  *.) 
735.  ConcYir  elj^slrimqufi  cttl|o  hue  \  caatll  SYbflla. 

(Cold.     Final  vowel  not  elided  ^) 
753.  RdbOrft  nav](g¥is  aptant  remdaqu^  rii|<f^n<lt- 
qu*  Exigui.  .  • 

{qu*  Exigui.     Synapheia,) 
826.  Nesse  SpioquS  Th&li&que  CymMtfceque. 
853.  Nusqu'  aDiItte|MU  tfd{|ld8qu«  aiib  aatr&  tSnebat 

(Amittebat.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 

1  Coniult  note  on  iii.  578. 

s  Observe  tbat  the  final  vowel  in  Hio  i»  short  here,  becaote,  after  one  of  the 
two  short  vowels  In  the  long  o  is  cut  off,  the  remaining  one  to  in  the  tketU,  not 
the  arsis  of  the  foot,  and,  therefore,  as  it  has  no  stress  of  the  volee  laid  upon  it,  it 
remains  short. 

*  The  poets  occasionally  take  advantage  of  the  doable  power  of  «,  and  make  ft 
a  consonant  in  words  where  such  a  chMige  to  necessary  or  convenient.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  u  is  regarded  as  a  consonant,  and  the  «  in  genua  to  long  by  position. 

4  Consult  note  on  iii.  578. 

»  The  true  principle  to  sUted  in  the  note  on  i.  16. 
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^NEID  VI. 
Line  __ 

33.  Bis  p&trls  cSciderS  m&nus.     Quin  prot'Sntis  |  omnia. 

(Omnia.     To  be  pronounced  omnya,  by  synaretU  \) 
119.  Orphevf.    A  dissyllable,  eus  being  a  diphihong. 
126.  Tros  AncYasiii\da/Ucl\\ia  descensus  AvernL 

(Anchitiada.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
201.  Ind'  iibi  vener*  ad  fau|cS«  gritv'»\\entXs  AvernL 

(Gr&v'ttlentis.     The  e  being  elided,) 
254  PinguS  BtL\per  HUT  \  iufundens  ardentTbtts  extls. 

(Super.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
280.  Ferret  qu'  EumeiiYduin  tbiilftm'  St  DiscdrdYii  demens. 

(Ferrei.     A  dissyllable,  by  syn^rresis.) 
287.  Briiireus.     Three  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong,  ^ 
289.  Gorg6nSs  |  Harpiyi\aSqu*  et  formtt  trYcorpdris  umbrs 

Harpyi,  a  spondee,  yi  being  a  diphthong*.) 
412.  Deturbat  laxitquS  fSros,  sYmtil  accYpYt  |  alveo,  | 

(Alveo.     A  dissyllable,  by  synaresis.) 
479.  Tydetw.     A  dissyllable,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
siyj.  Nomfin  St  Ermll  lOcum  ser\vSnt  ti  ^ImicS  nSquivi. 

(TS.     Fowei  shortened  in  imitation  of  the  Oreek  '.) 
602.  Quos  RQpSr  atr$  sUex  jam  jam  lapsurft  cll|<f?fiff  | 
qu*  Imminet  .... 

(qu*  Imminet     Synapheia,) 
61  a  Theseus.    A  dissyllable,  eua  being  a  diphthong. 
678.  DestipSr  oaten\tat  dehlnc  \  sammii  cftcumlnft  linquunt 

(Dehinc  to  be  pronounced  d'hinc,  by  synaresis.) 
768.  £t  C&p^s  et  Nfiml|fdr  it  |  qui  te  ndmln«  reddet 

(Numitor.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 


iENEID  VII. 


33.  Assuets  ripis  vttliicres  et  flumlnls  |  alveo.  \ 

(Alveo.     A  dissyllable,  by  synaresis.) 
96.  ConniibTis.     ConsuU  note  on  I  78. 
160.  Jamqu'  U6r  emensi  turrSs  ac  tectH  Lft|/ttt5.| 
r*  Ardua  .... 
(r'  Ardua.     Synapheia.) 

174.  Reglbtts  omSn  e|r5/:  hoc  \  illis  cfirl&  timplum. 

(Erat     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 

175.  Hae  sacrls  sedes  Sptilis :  hie  |  drijfti  \  csso. 

(ariSte,  to  be  pronounced  ar-y^t-6  K) 
178.  Antiqu'  e  ce|<;ro"/^4|liisque  pftterquS  SftblnCis. 

OC^edro.     Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
190.  Aurea  |  percussum  virga  versumquS  vSnenis. 

(aurea.     A  dissyllable,  by  synaresis.) 

^  Consult  note  on  ii.  16.  *  Consult  note  on  iii.  212. 

3  Obserye  that  U  loses  one  of  its  sbort  vowels,  and  that  the  other  remains  short, 
because  in  the  thetii.    Consult  note  on  v.  261,  and  on  i.  16. 
*  Consult  note  on  ii.  16. 
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Line  _  _ 

212.  llioneiu.     Four  tyttabUs,  eus  6eti^  a  dipktlumg. 

226.  SubmfivSt  ocSijiid  it  |  si  qu*  exteotfi  pISgarum. 

(Oceand.     Consult  note  on  i,  16.)  _ 

237.  Pri^f Srimus  m&nibus  vittas  ac  verbH  pr£|can<ia. 

(Precantia,  to  be  pronounced  precant-ya,  by  sjfnaresis  *.) 
249.  TalTbiisJli5|iaii  dic\tis  deflxA  L&tmiis. 

(Ilionei.     Four  syllables,  by  synaresis.) 
253.  Conniibia     Consult  note  on  i.  7a 
262.  DMtis  ub«r  ftgri  Trdjaiv*  dpiilentYil  |  deerU,  | 

(DeeriL     ^  dissyllable,  by  synaresis.) 
303.  Proffiit  dptato  conduntur  Thybridis  |  alveb.  | 

(alveo.    A  dissyllable,  by  synaresis.) 
333.  Cdnn&biis.     Consult  note  on  i.  73w 
369.  Euoe  \  BacchS  frfimens  solum  te  virgYnS  dignum. 

(eude.     Two  diphthongs,  as  in  Greek  tvoi,) 
398.  SustinSt  ac  nat^  Turniqufi  clln|t/  hpmi\n^ds. 

(Canit.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis,) 
436.  OrS  rSfert  classes  Tnvectas  Thybridlfs  |  dlveb.  \ 

(alveo.     A  dissyllable,  by  synteresis.) 
470.  Se  s&tis  ambobus  TeucrisquS  v£nIrS  L&t|MM| 
qu*  Haec  ubi  .  .  . 

(qu*  Hflec  ubi.     Synapheia.) 
485.  Tyrrbeia.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
508.  Same  as  the  preceding. 

532.  Tyrrhit.     Two  syllables,  ei  being  contracted  by  synaresis, 
555.  Cdnniibr._  Consult  note  on  i.^a 
609.  Cent'  ser|«t  c/au|dunt  vectes  stern&quS  fern. 

(sreL     Two  syllables,  by  synaresis,) 
631.  ArdSil  CrustiLmSriqu'  et  turriffe|r«  An\temnaB, 

(Turrigers.     Consult  note  '.) 
769.  Pi^n\u8_rhf6ckV  herbis  St  ftmdrS  DYans. 

(PseoDUS.    Three  syllables,  the  last  contracted  by  synaresis  *.) 


^NEID  VIIT. 


98.  Cum  muros  arcemquS  pr5|ciU  it  \  rar&  dttmorum. 

(Procul.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
194.  SXmihdmt  nis  Cftci  f&cies  quam  dlri  tSnebat. 

(SemihdmTnis.     To  be  pronounced  sem'homYnis  *.) 
228.  £cce  mrens  &nTmii  ftdSrat  TTryntbitts  |  offifiiin-| 
qu*  Accessum  .... 

(qu*  Accessum.     Synapheia.) 
292.  Rege  sub  £urysth|eoya|tis  Junonis  iniqus. 

(Eurystheo.     Three  syllables,  last  contracted  by  synaresis.) 
298.  Nee  t'  uUs  flictes  non  terriiU  ipsS  T^lphdeus. 

(-pb5eus.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong,) 

I  Compare  ii.  16. 

s  One  of  the  component  vowels  of  the  diphthong  «  is  cut  off  before  the  initial 
vowel  of  the  next  word,  and  then  the  remaining  one,  being  in  the  arsis  of  the  foot, 
is  lengthened  by  the  stress  of  the  voice.    Compare  with  this  the  note  on  iii.  211. 

9  We  cannot  say  PeelMf,  the  vowel  o  corresponding  here  to  an  m  in  Greek. 

4  Consult  note  on  iii.  578. 
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Line 

337*  Vix  £il  I  dicta  (/^|hinc  progressus  mdnstrlit  St  aram. 

(dShinc.     The  vowel  e  shortened  before  thefoUomng  one.) 
363.  Alcides  siibT|t<  hac  \  ilium  regiH  cepit 

(Subilt     Last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
372.  Vulcan'  allSquTtur  thftl&mdqu'  hsc  cdnji&gts  |  a&red,  \ 

(Aureo.     Two  syllables^  by  synaresis.) 
383.  Arma  r5g6  ggngtrix  nato.     Te  i'lm  \  Nerei.  | 

(Nerei.     Two  syllableSf  by  synaresis.) 
553.  PelUs  dbit  tdtum  prsfulgens  unguTbiis  |  imreis.  \ 

(Aureis.     Two  syllables^  by  synaresis.) 
599.  IncluserS  cSv'  et  nigra  nSmiiB  |  abi^Di  \  cingunt 

(Abi«t6.     To  be  pronounced  abyfitg  >.) 


^NEID  IX. 

9.  Sceptrft  Palatini  sedemquS  pS|/</  £t2|andrT. 

(Petit.    Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
32.  Quum  rSfliiit  campis  et  jam  se  cdndidit  |  alveb.  \ 

(Alveo.     Two  syllables t  by  synaresis.) 
171*  MnestheHs.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
291.  Hanc  sYnS  me  spem  ferrS  tii{f  a«|denti5r  ibo. 

(Tui.  ^Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
306.  Mnestheus.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
477.  £v5mt  infelix  et  femTng|d  iUu\iktu. 

(Femineo.     Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
480.  TelorumquS  mSmor  cas\liim  dehinc  |  questibiis  implet. 

(dehinc.     To  be  pronounced  d'hinc,  by  synaresis.) 
501.  IlT5{nei  mihiit'  \  et  multum  I^crj^mantis  lull. 

(Ilionei.     Four  syllables,  ei  bising  contracted  by  synaresis.) 
569.  Ilioneus.     Four  syllablesy  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
573.  Caeneus.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
610.  Terga  fUtigara|tt*  *a*|ta  nee  tarda  sSnectus. 

(  Fatigamus.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
647.  Antlqu'  In  Buten  hic  Dardftnijo  a'/|chisie. 

(Dardanio.     Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
650.  Omnia  Idngsvo  simills  vdcemquS  c5|2dr^m*  | 
9»'  £t  crines  .... 

_(qu'  Et  crines.     Synapheia.) 
674.  ^6i^<l|bus  jiivgnes  p^t^ils  In  montibiis  sequos. 

(AbiStibus.     To  be  pronounced  ab-yStTbus  ^.) 
716.  Inftrime  Jfivis  Impgrns  Impost^  l^^\phoeb.  \ 

(-ph5eo.     Two  syllables^  eo  being  contracted  by  synaresis.) 
779/| 

781.  f  Mnestheus.     Tujo  syllables^  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
812.^ 


.ffiNEID  X. 

18.    OpatSr  0  h6m1\Tium  divumqu'  ffiternft  p5testa8. 
(6  hSmi —     The  interjection  0  is  never  effded*.) 

1  Consult  note  on  ii.  16.  *  Ibid. 

3  Anthon's  Latin  Prosody,  p.  109,  $eq. 
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Line 
51.  Est  Amlti\thut,  est  \  celsJl  Fli\pMuy  Si\qu'  ftltl  Cj^theri. 

(Amathus.     Final  syllable  not  lengthened  by  the  arris,    but 
naturally  longy  because  answering  to  -ovc  in  Greek.     Pa- 
pbus,  hmaevevt  Am  the  last  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis,) 
67.  ItftlYam  fatis  ipiti\U  a»c|t5rn>ii8 ;  esto. 

(Petiit    Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
116.  Hic  finis  findi  stflTo  turn  JupYtSr  |  tuired,  | 

(aureb,  two  syllablest  by  synaresis. ) 
129.  Nee  Clj^tTo  genTtdre  minor  nee  fritriS  }A\^\nestheb  | 

(Menestheo.     Three  syllables,  by  synaresis.) 
136.  Inelusum  bux|d  out  |  OncTi  tSr^blntbd. 

(Buxd.     Consult  note  ou  i.  16.) 
141.  Ma>5nYi  gSnSrosS  d5|md  Ubt  |  pTnguYft  culta. 

(Domo.     Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
143.  Mnestheus.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong, 
156.  Externo  commissi  dti|ci.     ^jneift  puppis. 

(Duel.     Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
334.  StetSrunt.     Systole. 
378.  Deist  jam  \  terrft  ftigse :  pSliigus  Troj&mne  pStemus. 

(Deest,  to  he  pronounced  dest,  by  synaresis.) 
383.  Per  mSdTum  qua  splnft  dS|6a/  Aaj|tamquS  rSceptat 

(Dabat.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
304.  Nam  tiM  ThymbrS  c^put  £»|andrms  abstfilit  ensis. 

(Caput.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
396.  Semidnilmesqu^  roTcant  dYgYtl  ferrumquS  rStractant. 

(Semi&ntmes.     To  be  pronounced  sem'iSlnTmes  ^.) 
492.  Rboeteus.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
403.  C»dTt  I  semidn1l\mU  Riitiildrum  calctbus  arva. 

(SSmiftnTmis.     To  be  pronounced  sem'ftnYmis  '.) 
433.  Teift  mftnusquS  s\n\it  htnc  |  Pallas  instftt  ^t  urguet 

.(Sinit     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis!) 
487.   C/nr^eajdemquS  vYa  6an|gut«tf»l|musqu£  sSquuntur. 

(eadem.    To  be  pronouunced  yadem,  so  that  un'  ea  makes  a 
spondee. — Sanguis.    Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis,) 
496.  Exftnimum  r&pTens  immanift  pdndSrS  |  baltei, 

(BalteL     Two  syllables,  ei  being  contracted  by  synaresis.) 
720.  Graiiis  htfm'  infectds  linquens  pr5fu|^tM  hf}mifn\xds, 

(Profugus.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis,) 
764.  Cum  pSdifs  incedit  mSdlT  per  maxYmft  |  Nerei. 

(Nerei.     Two  syllables^  ei  being  contracted  by  syntereris  ) 
781.  St^rnitiir  InfelTx  Sirend  vulnSrS  |  c5i/t2m-| 
qu'  Aspicit  .  .  . 

(qu*  Aspicit     Synapheia.) 
872.  fit  mriis  ftgitatiis  ^mor  et  \  c5nsci&  vlrtiis. 

(Amor.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
895.  Clamor'  incendunt  eoelum  TrdesquS  Lii|fiiit| 
qu'  Advolat  .... 

(qu'  Advolat     Synapheia.) 


;  Conault  note  on  iii.  678.  t  lUd. 
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JENEID  XL 

Line 
31.  SSrvabit  sSnYSr  qu!  PaiThSs¥|d  £tt|andr5. 

(Parrhasid.     Consult  note  on  i.  16) 
69.  Seu  mollis  vY5]ffi,  aeu  languen|/t«  A^tf|cinthi. 

(Languentis.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
111.  Orsi\tis  ifqui\d*  et  vivis  concedSrS  vellem. 

(Gratis.    Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
200.  Ardentes  spectant  sdcTos  se|intt»/^tt^  |  servinL 

(SemiQstiL     To  be  pronounced  sem'ustft  ^.) 
260.  Caphereus.     Three  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong.) 
262.  Atrldes  Prd|/et  JlSfn^jlafis  ftd  usquS  c^lumnas. 

(Protei.     Two  syllables,  by  synaresis.) 
265.  Id6m4\nei  mp\cdn*  hilbit&ntes  litttrg  Ldcrds. 

(IdomeneL     Four  syllables,  by  synaresis.) 
323.  Considant  sT  tantiis  ftm{dr  it  \  mcenYK  condant. 

(Amor.    Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
383.  ProindU  tii\n'  el5qui5  sdlitum  iM  mequ^  ttmoris. 

(Proind&     Two  syllables,  by  synaresis.) 
469.  Concili'  ipsS  pfttjer  e(  |  magn'  inceptft  L&tinus. 

(Pater.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
480.  Causft  mftlT  tan|ft  0cif|lds  dejectft  dScdrfis. 

(Tantl.     Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
609.  Constlfterat  sfibit'  erumpunt  clamdrg  M\mhaes-\ 
qu'  Exhortantur  .... 

(qu*  Exhortantur.     Synapheia.) 

^25*  (  Aconteus.    Three  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 

635.  Semidni\mes  volvunttir  £qui  pugn*  aspSrS  surgft. 

(SeroiftnTmes.     To  be  pronounced  sem'SnYmes  '.) 
667.  Ad  vers!  longa  trans  verbSriit  |  abi^itt  \  pectOs. 

(AbiStg.     To  be  pronounced  ab-y«t6  ».) 
768.  Chloreus.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
890.  AriXtdt  \  in  portas  et  duros  objtcS  postes. 

(Arietftt     To  be  pronounced  ar-ygtSt  *.) 


^NEID  XII. 

13.  CdngrSdYdr.     Per  sacrft  pfttjer  et  \  concipS  fcedus. 

(  Pater.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
31.  Promlss'  erTptii  genSrjd  arm*  \  ImpYft  siimsi. 

(Geriero.     Consult  note  on  i.  16.) 
68.  SI  quis  ^h\ur  out  \  mTxt&  riibent  ttbY  IIIYS  multa. 
(Ebur.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
83.  Pilurond  quos  Tpsli  dScus  dSdlt  |  Ori|tbyia.  | 

(Grithyia,  four  syllables,  the  yi  being  a  diphthong  (ve)  in 
Greek,  and  the  second  syllable  being  also  a  diphthong  (ec)  in 
the  original  Greek, 
84  Qui  cind5r£  nYves  int|etriR^  |  cursTbiis  auras. 

^  (Anteirent.     To  be  pronounced  ant'irent,  by  elision,) 
87'  Ips^  ^^|hlnc  aurd  squalent'  alboqu'  5rYchalcd. 

(  DShinc.     The  e  shortened  before  the  next  voweL) 

1  Consult  note  on  iil.  578.        >  Ibid.        ^  Consult  note  on  if.  16.        *  Ibid. 
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127*  Mneatheus.     Tuw  syUahles,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 

232.  Fatilisque  xDft|neu  i»|fen8'  £trurift  Turnd. 

(Manus.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
356.  Semidntlnil  lapsoqufi  siipervSnU  §t  pSdS  cdllo. 

(SemiftnTmi.     To  be  pronounced  sem'Snimi  K) 
363.  Ch\6rH\que  iS'^6^t|rTmque  DSretftqu^  Tbersildchumque. 

(Chloreaque.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
371*  Pbegeus.     Two  syllables ^  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
384.  Mnestheus.     Two  syllables^  eus  being  a  diphthong. 
401.  Paed|ni'  in  iRd|rem  senior  succinctiis  finiictu. 

{After  the  elision  of  the  um  in  Tsonium,  the  remaining  ni' 
coalesces  with  the  follovHng  in,  toforniy  as  it  were,  a  single 
syllable  by  synaresis.     Consult  also  the  note  on  vii.  769.) 
422.  QuTppS  d5|^r  om|nIs  stStU  imd  vulnSr^  sanguis. 

(Doldr.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
443.  Antheus  and  Mnestheus.     Each  two  syllables,   eus   being  a 

diphthong. 
459.  Mnestheus.     Js  in  preceding  line. 
535.  Ilie  rfient'  Hylljo  ^ny|niisqu'  immanS  fr^mentu 

(Hyllo.     Consult  note  on  I  16.) 
541.  Pect5rft.nec  mTsfiro  cIj^pST  mdrft  profi&it  |  areu 

(^rei.     Two  syllablest  ei  being  contracted  by  synaresis.) 

549.  Mnestheus.     Two  syllables,  eus  being  a  diphthong. 

550.  £t  Messaptts  Squum  ddmii|dr  et  \  fortis  Asilas. 

(Domitdr.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  arsis.) 
648.  Sanct'  §d  vds  Sn¥| ma  a/|qu'  istiiis  inscift  culpae. 

(Anima.     Final  syllable  saved  from  elisionf  and  lengthened  by 
the  arsis'.) 
668.  £t  fhrtis  ftgYtatiis  ^m\or  it  \  cdnscYft  virtus. 

(Amor.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
706.  McenYft  quiqu'  imds  pulsabant  |  ariiftg  \  muros. 

(Arifitfi.     To  be  pronounced  ar-yfitfi  '.) 
772.  Hic  hast*  JEnex  sta\bat  hUc  \  impStds  Illam. 

(Stabat.     Final  syllable  lengthened  by  the  arsis.) 
821.  Connttblis.     Consult  i.  73. 
847.   Un'  ?o|demqug  tiilit  partu  pSribusqu^  r^vTnxit. 

(eodero.     Two  syllables f  by  synaresis. — iln'  eb,  a  spondee.) 
883.  Te  sYnS  frat^r  £|rt<  o  \  quse  s&t¥s  |  altd  d^\\nscaL 

(Erit.      Final  syllable   lengthened  by   the  arsis. — DShiscat. 
The  vowel  in  de  shortened  before  the  following  one.) 
905.  Genua  /^|bant  g£I¥dus  concrevit  frigSrg  sanguis. 

(Genu&.     To  be  pronounced  genvH  *.} 

1  Consult  note  on  iii.  578. 

«  Consult  Wagner,  Quast.  Virg.  xi  3,  and  xii.  10. 

3  Consult  note  on  ii.  16.  <  Consult  note  on  t.  432. 


THE    END. 

Gilbert  &  Riyinoton,  Printers,  St  John's  Square,  London. 
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I . 

LEES' EDITION  OF  COMSTOCK'S  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.       . 

in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained-  and 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  young  persons,  with  appropriate 
Questions  on  each  page  for  the  examination  of  scholars.  By  John 
L.  CoMSTocK,  M.D.  Carefully  revised,  with  Additions,  by  Geo. 
Lees,  A.M.,  &c 

This  work  has  been  much  nsed  by  Medical  Students,  Chemists, 
Architects,  and  others,  who  are  compelled  in  their  various  pursuits 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

New  Edition,  18mo.  Price  now  4$,  6<;.  bound.  With  224  Illustrations. 


DONNE'S 
OUTLINE  MAPS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
as  First  Exercises. 

Printed  on  Medium  Drawing  Paper.    Price  It.  each. 

The  outlines  of  the  countries  are  drawn  in,  leaving  the  pupil. 


to  fill  in  the  names. 


PROJECTION    MAPS 

Of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 

America,  and  England  and  Wales. 

Printed  on  fine  Medium  Drawing  Paper ;  particularly  adapted  for 

School  Exercises.    Price  1«.  each. 

These  Maps  consist  of  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  on  which 

the  pupil  may  delineate  with  a  pencil  the  various  countries  comprised 

within  them. 

•«*  Separate  MAPS,  as  KEYS  to  the  above. 
Price  It.  each,  or  It.  Hd,  coloured. 


IMPERIAL  OUTLINE  MAPS 

Of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  England  and  Wales. 

Printed  on  extra  superfine  Drawing  Paper ;  intended  as  a  finished 
Exercise  for  Senior  Pupils.     The  Size,  25  inches  by  20. 
Price  5t.  each. 
These  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  are  adapted  to  the  final  exer- 
cises of  pupils,  who  have  made  some  advance  in  delineating  with 
accuracy. 

TO  BB  SAD  or   ANY  BOOXSE&LBB. 
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CHARLES  MORRISON'S 
INTRODUCTION   TO   BOOK-KEEPING. 

SEVENTH  EDITION,  WITH  CONSIDERABLE  ADDITIONS. 

8yo.    Price  68.  half-bound. 

This  popular  work  comprises  Inland  and  Foreign  Trade, 
arranged  by  single  entry,  Italian  Method  of  Double  Entry, 
and  the  present  Practice  of  the  Counting-house,  with  a  Com- 
parison of  the  three  Methods,  Questions  and  Answers  on 
Merchants'  Accounts,  Book-keeping  and  Bills.  With  en- 
graved Forms,  and  a  variety  of  information  relative  to  the 
business  of  the  Counting-house. 


STORIES  OF  OLD  DANIEL, 

FOR  THE  AMUSEMENT  OF  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

12mo.  Price  4«.-6e{  cloth.  Twelfth  Edition. 

The  popularity  of  these  stories  is  evinced  by  the  number 
of  Editions  through  which  the  work  has  passed.  *'  They 
were  written,"  says  the  author,  **  with  a  view  to  indulge  that 
love  of  the  wonderful  so  natural  to  children  of  all  ages  and 
dispositions,  without  distorting  their  young  minds  by  any 
thing  too  horrible  or  unnatural." 


THE  SWISS   FAMILY  ROBINSON  ; 

or.  Adventures  of  a  Father,  Mother,  and  Four  Sons  in 
a  Desert  Island. 

With  numerous  IllustratioDs.    The  Eleventh  Edition, 

carefully  revised. 

12mo.    Price  6s,  cloth. 

"  The  Editor  confesses  that  he  fully  expected  the  favour 
which  has  been  shown  by  the  public  to  this  work,  in  the 
sale  of  ten  large  editions ;  for  the  situations  it  exhibits  of  the 
best  affections  of  our  nature,  are  such  as  to  '  come  home  to 
every  bosom,'  and  to  gratify  and  interest  both  parents  and 
cbilaren  of  all  ages.  The  progress  of  the  story  also  illus- 
trates many  points  and  principles  of  Natural  History,  and 
many  branches  of  science  which  most  immediately  apply  to 
he  business  of  life." 
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VALPY'S  CORNELII  NEPOTIS 
EXCELLENTIUM    IMPERATORUM   VIT>E; 

Ad  fidem  optimonim  ezemplorum  denuo  castigatsp. 

12mo.  New  Edition.  With  Notes  and  a  Chronological  Index. 

Price  3*.  6d,  cloth. 

Three  sheets  of  Notes,  with  a  Chronological  Index,  have 
been  added  to  this  edition  at  the  suggestion  of  numerous 
schoolmasters.  The  Notes  are  chiefly  philological,  and 
illustrate  the  peculiar  construction  and  phraseology  of  this 
somewhat  harsh  writer. 


VALPY'S 

PUBLII  TERENTIt  AFRI  COMCEDI/E  SEX, 

Ad  iidem  Editionis  Westerho\dan£e  concmnatse. 

Nova  Editio.    12mo.    Price  Zs,  6d.  bound. 

This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  editions  of  Terence.    The  text 
has  been  very  carefully  corrected  after  that  of  Westerhovius. 


VALPY'S   CAII   SALLUSTII   CRISPI 

QUJS    EXTANT^ 

Nova  Editio.    12mo.    2;.  6d,  bound 

Or,  with  ENGLISH  NOTES,  by  Dr.  Hickie. 

Price  4s.  6d,  bound. 

The  Notes  are  explanatory  of  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion, and  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Author.  The  text  has 
been  carefully  collated. 

VALPY'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT, 

From  the  Text  of  Oriesbach  and  Valpy. 

12rao.     Price  5^.  bound. 

The  size  and  price  of  this  edition,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  text,  has  led  to  its  almost  universal  adoption,  by  those 
scholars  who  would  study  the  sacred  book  without  a  com- 
mentary. 
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PYPER'S  HORACE. 

aUINTI  HORATII  FliACCJ  OPERA; 
Ad  Lectiones  Probatiores  diligenter  emendaCa  et 
Iiiterponctione  nova  8ai»u8  iUnstrata* 
ISmo.    Price  2«.6<l.    Cloth. 
This  Edition  of  Horace  was  carefully  revised  by  the  late  Mr.  Bur- 
nett, of  Monboddo,  every  sheet  of  which  passed  under  his  eye  three 
times,  having  pre^oasly  been  carefully  read  and  revised  by  Ckailes 
Stewart  and  his  C!a«ncal  Corrector  of  the  prets;  since  then  it  baa 
been  thorooghly  revised,  and  an  Introdnctiott  on  the  vcraificatioa 
addtd  by  Mr.  Pyper,  of  the  High  School.  Edinbiurgb. 

CICERO'S   MINOR  WORKS. 

De  Officiis^Cato  Major — ^Laelias — Paradoza — De  Republici 

Fragmenta — Sonnitun  Scipionis. 

Tbe  LATIN  TEXT,  with  ENGLISH  NOTES, 

By  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Second  Edition,  revised.     12ino.    Price  45. 6d,  bound. 

The  Text  of  the  Offices  is  that  of  the  Hetisingers,  by  Zumpt. 

Ernest!  has  been  principally  followed  in  the  other  treatises.    The 

interesting  fragment  of  the  Essay  en  the  Republic  has  been  added 

to  this  edition,  as  well  as  brief  explanatory  Notes  in  English,  selected 

from  numerous  commentators.     They  are  illustrative  rather  than 

critical,  end  the  work  can  be  had  either  wHh  or  witbemt  then. 


PIN  NOCK'S 
NEW  ANALYTICAL  LATIN   VOCABULARY, 

Showing  the  English  Derivations,  and  thereby  greatly 

assisting  the  memory  of  the  Student. 

Adapted  for  Ladies  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

Fourth  Edition.    18mo.    Price  Is,  6e{.  cloth. 

The  purport  of  this  work  is  to  initiate  the  pupal  to  a  knowledge  of 

a  large  number  of  Latin  words,  by  giving  the  one  in  Latin  from 

which  there  is  one  derived  in  English. 


PINNOCK'S 
ELEMENTS  OF  LATIN   FAMILIARIZED: 

With  numerous  Exercises,  and  Questions  for  Examination. 

Adapted  for  Ladies  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

Fourth  Edition.    18mo.    IVice  Is.  6d,  cloth. 
This  is  an  Easy  Introddction  to  the  Latin  Accidekci,  and 
has  been  compiled  from  the  best  sources. 


TO  irB  HAD  OF   ATtY   VOOKSEl.L'ER. 
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HINCKS'S 
GREEK  AMD  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  LEXICON  ; 

Containing  all  the  Wonfs  tbat  occur  in  tbe  Books  used  at 

Schools,  and  in  the  Uader-Gxaduate  Coarse  of  a 

Collegiate  Education. 

By  th«  Rev.  Thomas  Dix  Hincks,  M.R.I.A. 

Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Master  of  the  Classical  School 

in  the  Belfast  Institution. 

THIRD  EDITION, 

WITH   OBBAT   ADDITIONS  AND   ASflSNIHIBNTS. 

THE  CHEAPEST  GREEK  LEXICON. 

S^^mure  12mo.    Fiice  10«.  6d.  bouad. 

In  submitting  a  new  cditMii  to  tfae  pttblie,  it  has  been  a  great 
object  to  mkter  it  more  extensively  useful  by  considerable  additions, 
without  materially  altering  the  size  or  price.  Thia  ccrald  only  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  various  contractions  and  the  introduction  of 
fewer  quotations;  but  nothing  has  been  omitted  which  was  necessary 
for  explanation.  By  this  means  several  works  have  been  included, 
especially  tbe  worksof  the  great  historian^  Herodotus  and  Thucydides ; 
the  Odyssey  of  Homer;  Anacreon;  the  Olympics  of  Pindar;  some 
Idyls  of  Theocritus  ;  the  Nubes  of  Aristophanes ;  the  Septuagint ; 
and  some  others,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  index.  These,  in  addition 
to  the  works  induded  in  the  former  edition,  will  include  illustrations 
of  the  language  at  different  periods  and  in  different  dialects. 


COOLEY'S  EDITION  OFLAROHER'S  NOTES 
ON  HERODOTUS. 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  COMMENTS  ON  THE 
HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS; 

With  a  Chronological  Table. 
From  the  French  of  P.  H.  Larcher,  formerly  Member  of 

the  Institute,  See, 

New  Edition,  with  considerable  Corrections  and  Additions. 

By  William  Desborough  Coolby,  Esq., 

Author  of  the  "  History  of  Maritime  Discovery/'  Sec. 

2  Vols.  8to.  Price  28s.  boards. 
This  new  Edition  is  due  to  the  public  favour  which  the  work 
has  already  experienced.  The  Editor  trusts  that  he  will  be  found 
not  to  have  mutilated,  but  rather  to  have  strengthened  and  simplified 
the  work  of  Larcher,  which,  in  respect  of  carefal  research  and  varied 
informatioh,  is  tke  inost  valuable  ever  offered  to  the  classical  student. 
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I  DR.  PHILIP  BUTTMANN'S 

INTERMEDIATE   AND    LARGER   GREEK 

GRAMMAR, 

Translated  from  the  German ;  with  a  Biographical  Notice  of 
the  Author. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Charles  Supf. 

New  Edition,  with  the  syntactical  part  much  enlarged, 
price  ias.6i.  boards. 

''  The  celebrity  of  Buttmann's  Greek  Grammar  is  too 
uniyersally  admitted,  both  on  the  continent  and  by  the  first- 
rate  scholars  here,  to  need  our  testimony  of  its  superexcel- 
lence."-— Mon/A/y  Bariew. 


BYTHNER'S  LYRE  OF  DAVID ; 

OR, 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PSALMS  IN  HEBREW, 

Critical  and  Practical,  with  a 

HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  GRAMMAR. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dee,  A.B.  Ex-Sch.  J.C.D. 
To  which  are  added,  by  the  Translator, 

TABLES  of  the  Imperfect  Verbs,  and  a  PRAXIS  of 
the  FIRST  bight  Psalms. 

8vo.    Price  24s.  cloth,  lettered. 

The  number  of  Hebrew  radical  words  is  1867 ;  of  these 
1184  occur  in  the  Psalms :  it  is  plain  then,  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Psalms  very  nearly  amounts  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Bythner's  Lyra  is,  as  all  the 
learned  know,  the  very  best  work  on  the  Psalms ;  nearly 
two  centuries  have  gone  by  since  its  first  publication,  and  it 
still  stands  in  all  its  freshness  of  estimation,  unrivalled  by 
any  work  that  has  since  appeared  on  the  same  subject. 
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FULTON  &  KNIGHT'S 
PRONOUNCING   DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH   LANGUAGE, 

GREATLY  IMPROVED  ; 

The  Pronunciation  ascertained  by  a  new  and  simple  notation. 

To  which  are  prefixed, 

the  Principles  of  English  Pronunciation  and  the  Elements  of 

Reading :  with  copious  Lists  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 

Scripture  Proper  Names,  &c. 

In  square  1 2mo.    45.  6d,  bound. 

This  Dictionary  not  only  gives  the  definitions  of  words, 
but  the  pronunciation  also.  Mr.  Fulton  applied  many  years 
of  his  life  to  the  study  of  pronunciation,  and  made  many 
additions  to  the  system  established  by  Sheridan,  simplify- 
ing the  elucidations,  and  otherwise  improving  it.  Mr. 
Knight  also  lent  his  assistance,  and  bestowed  great  labour 
on  the  little  work  ;  and  it  has  thus  been  brought  into  a  great 
state  of  perfection  and  deserved  popularity,  more  particularly 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 


BARCLAY'S 
SCHOOL-MASTER'S   REGISTER 

of  the  Pupil's  Conduct  and  Demeanour^  for  Half-a-Year. 
4to.    Is,  sewed, 

BARCLAY'S 
SCHOOL- MISTRESS'S  REGISTER.     . 

4to.    Is.  sewed. 

These  works  have  been  found  exceedingly  useful  to  the 
Instructors,  and  produce  a  g:ood  effect  on  the  pupil,  by  in- 
ducing a  careful  self-examination^  that  begets  a  vduable  habit. 

TO  BB  BAD  or  AMY  BOOKEBLLSE. 
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WHITTAKER  &  C«.  AVB  MARIA  LANE,  LONDON. 


FLUGEL'S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY 

or  TBX 

GERMAN    AND    ENGLISH    LANGUAGES, 

ENGLISH-GERMAN,  AND  GERMAN-ENGLISH. 
With  great  Additions  and  Improvements, 

PARTICULARLY  ADAPTINO  IT  TO  THB  SMOLISB  STUDENT, 

By  0.  A.  FEILINQ, 

Gexmatt  Muter  at  the  Royal  Military  Aeademf ,  Voolirkli,  and  tbe 

Qty  «ir London  School; 

A.  HEIMANN, 
Ph.  D.  Unlvextit7f  Berlin,  and  Profusor  of  German  at  Winchester  College; 

And  an  ENGLISH  SCHOLAR  of  eminence. 
In  tvo  tliick  Volumes.  Large  8vo.  Price  36s.  doth,  lettered. 

THIRD   EDITION. 


The  following  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  the  First 
English  Edition  :— 

Some  thoBsands  of  new  German  words,  with  many  phrases,  have 
been  added ;  and  more  accurate  English  significations  substituted. 
Numerous  indelicate  expressions,  utterly  useless,  have  been  eradi- 
cated. The  genitive  case  singular  is  given ;  and  the  idea  of  render- 
ing the  Dictionary  of  grammatical  utility,  has  also  been  pursued  with 
the  German  Verbs.  Their  regimen  is  given,  and  the  preposition 
which  should  follow  them,  when  it  does  not  exactly  correspond  with 
the  English  idiom.  The  auxiliaries  with  which  neuter  verbs  should 
be  used  are  also  pointed  out.  The  arrangement  of  the  several  signi- 
fications, and  their  distribution  into  classes,  have  also  been  carefully 
r^evised  and  improved,  and  many  other  improvements  introduced, 
which  will  be  evident  to  those  hitherto  accustomed  only  to  the  foreign 
work. 

"  The  present  Dictionary  is  adapted  to  English  students,  and  con- 
talns  many  additions  to  and  improvements  on  the  original  work.  The 
volumesare  very  elegantly  printed,  and,  as  far  as  our  leisure  has  enabled 
us  to  examine,  remarkable  for  their  extreme  accuracy/' — Times* 

**  This  is  one  of  the  most  acceptable  benefits  that  could  have  been 
conferred  on  modern  English  literature.  Even  in  the  present  rage 
for  German  literature,  there  was  not  any  dictionary  in  the  languages 
that  could  satisfy  the  want  of  the  student  ,*  and  although  the  foreign 
editions  were  very  copiously  introduoed,  being  compiled  by  foreigners, 
they  were  found  to  be  but  ill-adapted' for  our  use,  the  choice  and 
meaning' of  the  wOrds  being  vety  injudiciously  marde  and  imperfectly 
expressed.  The  present  work,  compiled  as  it  is  by  two  Germans 
long  resident  in  England,  and  a  very  elegant  English  scholar,  wiU 
greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  German." — Monthlif  Magazine. 
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